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THE 

ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  JANUARY,  1836. 


Art.  I.^-^n  Inquiry  into  Ike  principal  Points  of  Difference,  real  or 
imaginary,  ieltveen  the  two  Ckurchei,  with  a  View  to  religious 
Harmony  or  Forbearance.  T(»ether  with  some  Remarks  relative 
to  the  present  extraordinary  Times.  By  the  Rev.  David  O'Croly, 
Anthor  of  "  the  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Finance,"  &c.,  &g.  870. 
pp.  268.    Price  6*.    Dublin,  18S5. . 

npHAT  '  the  Catholic  religion]*  puri6ed  from  '  spuriotu  addi- 
■^  '  tionB,''  vould  come  very  Dear  to  the  ProtestantiBm  of  the 
Church  of  England,  might  seem  to  be  a  truism  vhich  it  needs  no 
hiboriouB  inquiry  to  establbh.  *  With  respect  to  the  Homisfa' 
'  Church,'  said  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  last  July*,  *  it  is  in  many  respects  the  same  as  our  own  : 

*  it  holds  many  of  the  orthodox  doctriuee  which  the  Church  of 
'  England  holds,  although  in  many  respects  it  has  corrupted  the 
'  Christian  truth,  and  the  policy  by  which  it  has  promoted  its 
'  own  power  was  at  one  time  detestable  in  the  highest  degree.^  In 
the  same  debate,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  referring  to  Dr.  Murray, 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  Dublin,  described  him  as  '  m  in- 
'  dividual  who,  though  he  was  not  a  bishop  of  the  Established 
'  Church,  was  as  much  a  bishot>  as  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 

*  was.'  Many  of  our  readers  Vill  have  in  recollection  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Wix's  pamphlet  recommending  a  Union  of  the  two  Churches, 
which  made  considerable  noise  ^bout  sixteen  years  ago.  In  that 
pamphlet  we  meet  with  similar  language :  '  The  Church  of  Eng- 

*  land  professes  the  same  &ith  yith  the  Church  of  Rome  in  ul 
'  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  she  believes,  con- 


*  In  the  debate  rdbtioK  to  tl^e  sanction  given  by  Dr.  Murray  to 
the  rcpublicrtloii  of  Dena^  Theolf)gy,yuly  JO,  1835;  as  reputed  in 
the  Standard  of  July  I?. 
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2  O'Croly'a  Inquiry. 

'  sistentty  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
'  there  is  no  Church  without  a  Bishop.  She,  therefore,  aod  the 
'  Church  of  Home  may  meet  together  in  Christian  love.'*  The 
late  Alexander  Knox,  Bishop  Jebb's  '  Guide,  Philosopher,  and 
'  Friend,'  deemed  that  the  Episcopal  Church  had  receded  too  far 
from  the  Roman  Cathohc  faith,  and  that  she  required  to  retrw^e 
her  steps.  '  Of-  all  ProteBtant  churcfaee,'  says  s  learned  Roman 
Cathohc  civilian,  (the  late  Charles  Butler,)  '  the  National  Church 
'  of  England  most  nearly  resembles  the  Church  of  Rome.     It  has 

*  retwned  much  of  the  dogma,  and  much  of  the  discipline  of 
'  Roman  Catholics.  Down  to  the  sub-deacon,  it  has  retained  the 
'  whole  of  their  hierarchy,  and,  like  them,  has  its  deans,  rural 
'  deans,  chapters,  prebends,  arch-deacons,  rectors,  and  vicars;  a 

*  liturgy  taken,  in  great  measure,  &om  the  Roman  Catholic 
'  litUT^,   and  composed,  like  that,  of  Psalms,   Canticles,   the 

*  Three  Creeds,  liturgies,  gospels,  epistles,  prayers,  and  responses. 
'  Both  Churches  have  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eu- 

*  charist,  the  absolution  of  the  sick,  the  burial  service,  the  sign  cS 
'  Ae  Cross  in  Baptism,  the  reservation  of  confirmation  and  order 

*  to  bishops,  the  difference  of  e}»scopal  and  .sacerdotal  dress, 
'  feasts  and  fasts.  Without  adopting  all  the  general  councils  of  the 

*  Church  of  Rome,  the  Church  of  England  has  adopted  the  first 
'■  four  of  them;  and  without  acknowledging  the  authori^  c^  the 

*  other  councils,  and  the  authority  of  the  early  Fathers,  the  Eng- 

*  lish  divines  of  the  Established  Church  allow  them  to  be  entitled 

*  to  a  high  degree  of  respect.'  f  The  latter  nart  of  this  statement 
is  &lly  borne  out  by  the  representation  which  Prebendary  Le 
Bas  gtv«B  of  '  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
'  Moat  other  Protestant  communities,'  he  says,  '  s«id  every  in- 

*  dividual  to  the  BiUe  alone,  there  to  exercise  his  own  private 
'  judgement,  without  reference  to  the  Judgement  of  primitive  and 

*  catholic  antiquity ;' *  whereas  me  Church  o(  England, 

*  aa  the  one  hatd,  acknowledges  no  authority  as  co-ordinate  with 
^  the  au^rity  of  the  BiUe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  deter- 
'  mining  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  she  tistena  with  respect  to  the 

*  Toioe  of  the  moet  antient  Fathers  and  l)Octors ;  and  not  only 
'  with  raspect,  but  even  with  submtssttnt,  where  that  voice  is  all 

*  but  unaitimous.'  t 

The  Author  of  the  prHent  essay  '  haa  beoi  condemned  for  assert- 

*  ing»'  be  BXfa, '  Att  the  CMholi«  and  Protestant  religions  do  not 
'  dmer  so  widely  ftou  one  another  as  some  people  im^ne,  and 
'-  th»t  hetween  the  enlighte)ied  of  both  classes  there  are  not  nuuiy 
'  shades  of  difierence.' 

•  Ed.  Rer.,  fid  Efenai,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  313. 
+  Butler's  Cunfessions  of  Fsiffl. 
X  Life  of  Jewel,  p.  25?. 
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7Ae  Two  Omrches.  3 

'  '  ITndoubtedly,'  he  cbntimiet.  '  we  ahould  make  a  distinction  in  the 
Catkolic  body  j  who  are  by  no  means  to  be  viewed,  even  ai  religioniatSi 
all  in  the  aame  light ;  but,  oa  the  oontrary,  should  be  separated  at 
least  into  two  alasses — the  enlightened  &nd  the  ignorant ;  the  creed  of 
the  former  being  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  br 
consequence  approximating  or  Inclining  to  Protestantism.  If,  then,  it 
be  proposed  to  compare  or  assimilate  the  two  religions,  which  class 
should  we  exclude,  or  which  should  we  press  into  onr  service  ?  The 
answer  Is  obvious.'    p-  27> 

Ur.O''CroIy  proceeds  to  cite,  in  support  of  his  poBitioii,&  rem«rk- 
able  pMBi^  mm  the  Ute  celdirated  Dr.  Doyle's  letter  to  Mr.  R«>. 
bertson,  on  the  piactioibility  of  a  union  between  the  two  churches. 

'  "  This  union,"  (says  Dr.  Doyle,)  "is  not  so  difficult  as  appears  to 
many.  It  is  not  difficult,  for,  iu  the  discussions  which  were  held,  and 
the  correspondence  which  occurred  on  this  subject  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  well  that  in  which  Archtnshim  Tillotson  was  engaged,  as  the 
others  whi^were  carried  on  between  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz,  it  appeared 
that  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  churches  were  nnaierons ; 
those  in  whidithe  parties  hesitated,  few  and  apparently  not  the  most 
important.  The  efhit  which  was  then  made  was  not  attended  with 
success,  but  its  bilure  was  owing  more  to  princes  than  to  priests,  more 
te  state  p<dicy  than  a  differmce  qfbeli^.  I  would  (continues  he)  pre* 
snme  to  state,  that  if  Froteatant  and  Catholic  divines,  of  learning  and 
a  conciliatory  character,  were,  summoned  by  the  Crown  to  ascertain 
the  points  of  weement  and  difference  between  the  churches,  and  that 
the  result  of  tneir  conferences  were  made  the  basis  of  a  project  to  be 
treated  on  between  the  heads  of  the  churches  of  Rome  ana  of  England, 
the  result  might  be  more  fevourable  than  at  present  would  be  antici- 
pated. The  chief  points  to  be  discussed  are,  the  canon  of  the  sacred 
scripture,  faith,  justification,  the  mass,  the  sacraments,  the  authority 
of  tradition,  of  councils,  of  the  ptmo,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  lan- 

rge  of  the  liturgy,  invocation  of  saints,  respect  for  images,  prayers 
the  dead. 
.  <  »  Oa  most  rf  these,  it  t^ipears  to  nw  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  theCMholics  and  Protestants.  The  existing  diversity 
ff  (^inioa  arises  in  most  cases  from  certain  forma  of  words  which  ad- 
init  of  satiafoctory  explanation,  or  from  the  ignorance  or  misconceptions 
which  ancient  prejudices  and  ill-will  produce  and  strengthen,  but 
which  could  be  removed." '    pp.  28,  9. 

.  Thus,  then,  ve  find  Anglican  and  Roman  prdates,  of  hi^ 
sudtority,  ctmcurring  in  the  opinion,  thaf  their  respective  churchea 
we  allied  by  bo  close  an  affinity,  that  a  union  between  them  would 
saem  to  be  by  no  means  impactic^e.  Bishop  Philpotts  recog- 
niaes  the  Intimate  episcopal  character  in  his  JEUmiieh  brother  of 
Dublin ;  and  his  Grace  of  Canterbmy  appears  to  ^ree  wiA  Mr. 
Wix,  that,  aa  there  is  no  church  vidiout  a  bieht^,  so,  where  there 
srebuhope,  UieremuMbeatnieohmrch;  and  that,  accordingly,  ^ 
two  ehurdies  may  meet  together  in  Clnwtian  love. 
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All  this  soiindB  rather  strange  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
fitrious  denouncements  and  invectives  against  this  same  Roman  Ca<* 
tholic  religion,  which  we  have  recently  heard  from  the  champions 
of  the  Irish  Church,  who  are  willing  to  find,  in  the  idolatrous  and 
damnable  character  of  Popery,  a  Justification  of  their  inveterate 
scorn  and  hatred  ofthe  Irish  people.  Who  would  suppose,  judging 
from  the  language  of  the  M'Ghees  and  O'Sullivans,  echoed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Standard,  the  'I\me8,  and  the  Record,  that  the  two 
churches  could  have  any  thing  in  common  P — much  less  that  they 
were  in  many  respecta,  as  his  Grace  of  Canterbuiy  said,  the  same ; 
and  that  the  policy  of  the  Establishment,  ever  since  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  tias  been  to  conciliate  the  Romanists,  and  to  render 
the  ritual  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  theology  P 
Who  would  imagine  that  the  epirit  of  Popery  still  lurked  in  the 
high  places  and  dark  places  of  an  Establishment,  from  which  is 
heard  the  indignant  outcry  against  the  tenets  of  Father  Dens,  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  serviceP  It  cannot,  however,  escape 
observation,  that,  while  all  this  specious  Protestant  zeal  is  mani- 
fested chiefly  by  salaried  ^ents,  itinerant  orators,  or  clerical  poli- 
ticians in  the  lower  ranks  oifthe  Church,  the  language  of  fraternal 
recognition  is  heard  from  the  rulers  and  dignitaries  of  the  Establish- 
ment, who  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative  expounders 
of  the  real  sentiments  and  settled  policy  of  their  order.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  this  abhorrence  and  dread  of  Popery,  as  pro- 
fessed by  Protestant  partisans,  has  hitherto  led  to  no  corresponding 
efibrts  to  purify  the  English  Church  from  its  Popish  leaven,  or  to 
draw  closer  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  several  denominations 
of  Orthodox  Protestantism  P  '  No  concession,"  is  still  the  angry 
motto  of  the  Anglican  Church  towards  all  who  presume  to  cany  the 
principle  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  further  than  herself,  or 
who  dissent  upon  grounds  which  would  have  compelled  Wiclif  and 
Cobham,  Tyndal  and  Covcrdale,  Latimer  and  Fos,  had  they  lived 
in  our  day,  to  be  Nonconformists.  There  still  exists'the  same  dis- 
po^tion  which  Bishop  Burnet  complains  of  in  the  close  of  his  Hi»- 
tory,  as  prevailing  so  fatally  among  the  clci^  and  gentry  of  his 
day,  and  which  he  ascribes  to  Romish  influence,  *  malting  us  de- 
'  spise  the  foreign  churches,  and  hate  the  Dissenters  at  home."  The 
account  which  that  honest  and  impartial  chronicler  gives  of  the 
Toiy  Aristocracy  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  would  Btill  describe, 
with  littlequalincation,  the  majority  of  those  whom  Eton  and  Har- 
row send  to  swallow  the  Thirty-nme  Articles  at  Oxford.     '  The 

*  gentry,*  says  the  Bishop,  '  are  not  early  acquainted  with  the  prin- 

*  ciples  of  Tcli^on  ;  so  that,  after  they  have  fingot  their  catechiamj 
'  they  acquire  no  more  new  knowledge  but  what  they  learn  in  plays 
'  and  romances. . . .  If  they  have  taken  a  wrvTig  tincture  at  the  Uni- 
'  versiiy,  that  too  often  diepoaea  them  to  hate  and  despise  all 
'  those  who  separate  from  the  Church,  though  they  can  give  no 
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'  better  reaton  than  the  Paputa  have  fir  hating  heretics,  because 
'  theyfarmkethe  Church.  In  those  seats  of  educAtion,  instead  of 
'  being  formed  to  love  their  country  and  constitution,  the  laws  and 
'  liberties  of  it,  they  are  rather  disposed  to  love  arbitrary  goTern- 

*  ment,  and  to  become  slaves  to  absolute  monarchy.     A  change  of 

*  interest,  provocation,  or  some  other  consideration,  may  set  them 

*  right  agam  as  to  the  public ;  but  they  have  no  inward  principle 
'  of  love  to  their  country,  and  of  public  liberty;  so  that  they  are 
'  easily  brought  to  love  slavery,  it  they  may  be  the  tools  for  ma- 

*  naging  it.  .  .  .  I  have  seen  the  nation  thrice  on  the  brink  of  ruin 

'  by  men  thus  tainted The  greater  part  of  the  capital  gentry 

'  seem  to  return  to  a  love  of  tyranny,  provided  they  may  be  the 

*  uader-tyrants  themselves ;   and  they  seem  to  be  even  uneasy 

*  with  a  Court,  when  it  iriU  not  be  as  much  a  Court  as  they 

*  would  have  it.'* 

Thra,  as  now,  the  English  Roman  Catholics  sided  with  the 
Tories,  the  natural  allies  of  the  Papists  in  all  countries  where 
Fopery  is  not  dissent ;  while  the  Whigs  were  the  strength  and 
safeguard  of  the  Protestant  cause.  But  then,  too,  it  was  disinge- 
nuously cast  as  a  reproach  upon  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  their  opinions  were  shared,  or  their  ranks  swelled,  by 
many  enemies  to  all  religion ;  as  if  Toryism  had  not  its  Hobbes, 
and  Bolingbroke,  and  Hume  for  chosen  advocates,  and  as  if  Athe- 
ism itself  did  not  often  wear  the  cowl  and  the  mitre  !  '  Many  infi- 
'dels,^  s^s  Bishop  Burnet,  *who  hate  all  religion  and  all 
'  churches  alike,  (being  only  against  the  Church  of  England,  be- 
'  cause  it  is  in  possession,)  do  join  with  the  Whigs  and  the  Dis- 
'  senters,  and  appear  for  them.  From  thence,  the  Ul-diapoaed 
'  Toriea  possess  many  of  those  who  are  better  minded  with  an 
'  opinion,  that  the  Whigs  favour  the  Dissenters  only  to  ruin  and 

*  destroy  religion ;  and  great  multitudes  of  unthinking  a«d  igno- 
'  rant  men  are  drawn  into  that  snare.     The  principles  of  the 

*  Whigs  lead  them  to  be  for  the  Revolution,  and  for  everything 

*  that  has  been  done  to  support  and  establish  that;  and  therefore 
'  those  who  in  their  hearts  hate  the  Revolution,  fortify  and  pro- 

*  mote  their  designs,  b^  keeping  up  a  jealousy  of  all  that  body 
'  which  alone  can  and  will  support  it.  The  Whigs  are  indeed 
'  fiivoured  by  the  Dissenters,  because  they  see  their  principles 

*  are  for  toleration,  in  which  it  is  visible  that  the  Dissenters  ac- 

*  quiesce,  without  pursuing  any  design  contrary  to  the  Established 
'  Church,  into  which  the  far  greater  number  of  them  might  be 
'  brought,  if  but  a  very  few  concessions  were  made  them.'  This 
was  undoubtedly  true  «  the  Dissenters  at  that  time;  but  not  a 
jot  would  the  Church  concede,  and  consequently  every  scheme  of 
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conprehenaioB  fiuled.  *  On  the  other  hand,'  continues  the 
learned  Bishop,  '  the  Whigs,  seeing  the  leaders  of  the  Tories 

*  drive  on  ill  designs  m  visibly, and  that   they  are 

'followed  in  this  W  the  body  of  the  Tories,  who  promote 
'  their  elections,  and  adhere  to  them  in  all  <UTigtc«is  in  the  two 
'  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  are  united  in  one  party  with  them  ; 

*  from  thence  conclude  that  they  are  all  eoually  concerned,  and 
'  alike  guilty,  and  thus  they  are  jealous  of  tnem  all.'  It  appears 
that  there  were  conformert  among  the  Tories  of  that  time,  as  there 
are  sham  reformers  among  the  present  race ;  men  who,  Burnet 
says,  '  aeem  resolved  to  swallow  down  every  thing,  in  order  to 
'  the  throwing  up  all  at  once,  if  they  should  come  to  have  a  clear 
'  majority  in  parliament,  and  duret  lay  aside  the  mask.''  The 
policy  of  this  party  was,  *  to  raise  the  heat  against  the  Dissent' 

*  ers,  and  to  five  that  body  of  men  a  jealousy  of  the  Government ;' 
while,  abroad,  their  intrigues  had  for  their  object,  to  '  di^roce  the 
'  king's  ffuthfblleBt  ministers.^  Many  of  the  Tories,  however,  the 
Bishop  remarlcB,  *  have  not  those  views  and  designs  that,  perhaps, 
'  some  of  their  leaders  may  be  justly  charged  with.' 

Our  readers  wiU,  we  apprehend,  be  struck  with  the  appositeness 
of  this  description,  aa  equally  applicable  to  the  state  and  charac- 
ter of  the  two  great  political  parties  at  the  present  moment.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  are,  indeed,  materially  altered ;  but 
the  royal  motto  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  is  still  that  of  the  Church 
and  State  party  *.  Happily,  there  is  now  no  Pretender : — yet,  the 
Orange  party  would  fain  provide  themselves  with  a  Royal  Candi- 
date for  the  succession.  Our  security  against  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  contest  lies,  not  in  the  altered  character  of  the  faction  which 
at  present  gloria  in  the  pious  Duke'  of  Cumberland  as  its  head, 
and  which  bums  to  shew  its  Protestant  zeal  by  victories  similar  to 
that  of  Hathcormac,  but  in  the  more  enlightened  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  the  relative  weakness  of  the  extreme  Tory  party. 

Then,  as  now,  the  danger  to  which  the  Protestant  religion  was 
exposed,  proceeded  &om  the  High  Church  party.  *  No  Popery^ 
always  has  meant,  what  it  still  means,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Church- 
man,— no  disseut ;  and  it  is  a  war-cry  raised  against  the  Catholics, 
as  being  politically  Dissenters.  With  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  such,  her  own  ascendancy  being  secured,  the  Church 
of  England  has  no  quarrel.  With  the  sister  churches  of  the  Be- 
formation,  the  Church  of  England  has  no  communion.  So  long 
as  the  Irish  Papists  paid  their  tithes,  the  increase  of  Popery  in 
Ireland  cost  the  heads  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  no  concern.  And 
even  now,  to  secure  *  in  all  the  integrity  of  its  abuses,'  the  Church 
property,  which  is  the  Irish  Church,  the  Tory  party  would  very 
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generaUy  consent  to  t*ke  the  Rotnisb  prieita  into  the  piy  of  tba 
State,  agreeably  to  the  plan  recorameDoed  by  Pitt  uid  London- 
deny ;  tbereby  ^ving  the  direct  sanction  of  the  L^slature  to  the 
mimaterB  of  an  idolatrous  creed,  as,  in  India,  it  has  been  yielded 
to  the  worship  of  Juggernaut.  Such  a  measure  hag  been  boldly 
advocated  by  the  Times,  the  organ  of  the  moat  power^  section  of 
the  Conservatives ;  and  it  is  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
Establishment  principle,  that  its  uloption,  were  aTory  admiciatra- 
tion  to  accede  to  power,  might  be  looked  for,  unless  a  firm  resist- 
ance were  opposed  to  the  specious  but  nefitrious  scheme. 

That  the  reign  of  Popery  will  ever  be  restored  in  Protestant 
En^and,  we  have  no  serious  apprehension.  Yet,  we  do  not  think 
that  no  danger  can  accrue  from  its  insidious  increase.  We  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  numeraas  secessions  from  Protestantism 
which  have  recently  taken  place,  principally  among  the  higher  or- 
ders,— totheengaging  andfasdnatingform  that  En  git  sh  Catholicism 
assumes, — and  to  the  sort  of  re-action  in  &vour  of  the  proscribed 
creed,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  political  crusade  against  it. 
But  we  are  anxious  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
that  the  danger  to  religion  arises  mainly  from  the  secret  affinity 
of  High-church  principles  to  Homanism.  The  Tory  journals 
boast  that  the  English  Catholic  gentry  are  Conservatives,  the  al- 
lies of  the  EatsbUshed  Proteatsntism  agdnst  Irish  Popery  and 
English  Dissent.  There  are  noble  exceptions,  but,  generally 
speaking,  this  is  the  fact.  Popery  is  the  reUglon  of  Conservatism. 
]ta  antiatiity,  iu  pretended  universality,  its  pomp  and  eplendoor, 
and  its  nierarchy,  combine  to  recommend  it  to  the  upper  ranks. 
Toryism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  naturally  the  political  creed  ^ 
llie  Papist,  when  not  placed  by  circumrtances  in  opposition  to  the 
Gtovonnient  The  Frotestantinn  of  the  higher  classes  ibrms  a 
Very  slender  partition  between  them  and  the  Catholics  of  their 
own  order  and  party ;  and  this  fence  is  continually  being  broken 
in  upon  by  intermaTri^s.  Interconrse  with  foreign  Catholics 
tends  still  inrther  to  undermine  an  exclusive  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  That,  under  these  circumstancea,  Popeiy  should 
gain  strength,  and  that  a  mutual  assimilation  should  take  place 
between  the  professors  of  the  different  creeds,  ia  not  surprising; 
and  it  might  be  anticipated  that  Protestantism  would  suffer  most 
materially  in  its  essential  character  from  the  process.  Thus  does 
the  way  seera  to  be  preparing  for  an  ecclesiastical  coalition  be- 
tween me  two  Chnrdies ;  by  which  means  alone  Popery  can  ever 
be  le-instated,  tuder  another  name,  in  the  sees  and  stalls  which 
it  longs  to  re-occupy  as  its  native  and  appcofviate  seats.  In  this 
view,  the  Inquiry  into  the  points  of  dif^noe  between  the 
Chnrches  becomes  one  of  ominous  interest. 

'  I  am  sometimes,'  says  the  venerable  William  Jay,  in  an  elo- 
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quent  eennon  jint  publuhed, — '  I  am  sontetimea  dresdfuSy  afraid 
*  of  the  Fopery  of  FrotestaDtism.' 

'  What  IB  bigotry  bat  the  ape  of  Fopery,  or  a  speciea  of  persecution 
asbemed,  or  afraid,  or  unable  to  act?  What  is  High-cburchiBm,  but 
Fopery  iu  the  bud,  or  in  the  »nbryo  f  I  know  excellent  Churchmen  wbo 
are  not  bigots ;  they  have  their  convictions  and  their  preferences;  (and 
who  would  forbid  these  to  any  man  ?)  but  it  is  no  part  of  their  religion 
to  condemn  or  even  to  unchurch  others.  But  he  who  detms  it  sluful 
to  enter  any  place  of  worship  but  his  own,  or  treats  it  as  a  most  la- 
mentable offence,  that  one  of  his  own  flock  has,  once  in  his  life,  com- 
muned at  the  table  of  a  brother  as  much  "  holding  the  Head "  as 
himself,  and  differing  from  him  only  in  non-easenttals ;  at  who  refuses 
or  murmurs  to  burv  a  child  baptized  by  a  Dissenter,  or  not  baptised  at 
all ;  or  considers  aU  other  churches  but  his  own  as  unsoriptural,  and 
all  the  administrations  of  ordinances  in  them  as  invalid ;  let  him  rail 
as  long  and  as  loud  as  he  chooses  against  Fopery,  be  assured  he  ia  a 
Papist  at  heart  and  in  principle.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  his  grievance. 
He  would  willingly  rei»ll  it,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  and  let  loose  the 
d(ws  of  war,  or  employ  the  fetters  of  spiritual  despotism.  He  secretly 
calls  for  fire  from  heaven;  but  the  comfort  is,  there  is  no  one  to  hear 
him.' — Jay's  Sermon,  pp.  38,  &. 

If  there  be  any  troth  in  these  remarks,  Popery  has  of  late  made 
rapid  strides  within  the  pale,  anA  under  the  mask,  of  Protestant- 
ism. Brandishing  the  '  sword  unsheathed,"  Bigotry,  the  '  Ape  of 
'  Fopery,'  has  come  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Sacheverell  and  Parker, 
at  the  head  of  a  moUey  groupe  of  evangelicals  and  anti-erangelic- 
als,  hot-headed  fanatics  and  cool  politicians.  Bishop  Blomfield  at 
the  head,  and  Mr.  Gathercole  at  the  tail, — to  put  down  by  force 
of  threat,  clamour,  and  outrageous  invective,  that  which  Mr.  Burke 
characterized  as  '  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion,' — . 
Dissent.  Never  have  Protestant  Dissenters  been  assailed  with 
more  intolerant  abuse,  with  fouler  insults,  with  more  enormous 
calumnies,  than  by  the  churchmen  of  the  present  day.  Alarm 
and  jealousy  have  no  doubt  produced  this  violent  demonstration 
of  bigotry ;  and  one  pretext  urged  for  it  is,  that  the  Dissenters 
have  become  too  political !  Had  the  Church  been  politic  as  well 
as  political,  the  Dissenters  would  not  have  been  provoked  to  as- 
sume the  ground  which  they  now  occupy,  and  from  which  they 
will  not  easily  be  driven.  But  it  ia  not  that  Dissenters  have 
erown  too  pohtical, — it  is  because  ^ey  take  what  their  enemies 
deem  the  wrong  side  in  politics,  giving  their  support  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  in  measures  of  reform,  that  they  are  thus  re- 
proached and  vilified.  Has  William  Jay  ever  compromised  his 
BBcred  office  by  intermeddling  obtrusively  with  politics  ?  No ; 
but  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  at  this  moment  to  come  forward  with  a 
manly,  dignified,  and  eu«^etic  protest  agtunst  the  spirit  of  intole- 
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rsDce  and  Uaailamia  which  u  now  rife  in  the  Established  Chmdi.- 
One  reason  for  his  coiuentlng  to  publish  his  sennoD,  he  tdls 
us,  is, '  because  it  has  been  surniisea,  and  pretty  loudly  rumoured 
'  too,  that  Dissentns  are  less  adverse  to  Popery  than  many  of 
*  theit  brethren  in  the  Establishment.^ 

<  In  some  cases,'  he  eontinues, '  I  fear,  and  am  persuaded,  this  ia- 
tended  reflection  has  proceeded  from  ecclesiastical  maleTolence,  always 
ready  to  impeach  and  traduce  those  who  differ  from  it,  and  are  supposed 
to.ataud  on  less  fevoured  ground.  But,  in  other  cases,  it  has,  perhaps, 
arisen  from  what  we  are  so  fitr  from  denying,  that  we  admit  and  ac- 
knowledge— our  cordial  wishes  that  onr  fellow  Catholic  subjects  might 
obtain  and  enjoy  all  civil  rights  and  privil^es  with  ourselves;  and 
that  our  lovely  religion  may  be  freed  from  every  vestige  and  aspect  of 
persecution,  not  only  in  actual  violence  or  coercion,  but  in  every  hate- 
ful and  depreciating  privation,  stigma,  and  restraint.  If  to  believe  and 
assert  that,  whOe  we  render  to  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Cnsar's,  we 
should  render  unto  God  ooly  the  thines  that  are  God's, — that  the 
Church  is  not  the  State,  nor  the  State  the  Chureh, — that  politics  and 
religion  should  be  separatdy  defined, — that  civil  authority  haa  nothing 
to  do  with  an  intercourse  with  oui  Maker  and  our  Judge, — that  its 
ppwera  and  penalties  extend  only  to  actions,  while  it  takes  nuder  its 
idipartisl  wing  the  life,  property,  and  freedom  of  every  man  who  sub- 
mits to  its  laws, — that  toleration  Is  an  exceptionable  term,  blaspheming 
while  it  d^rades,  by  alloming  God  to  receive,  as  well  as  his  creatures 
to  ptiSr  those  devotions  whi^  their  convictions  dictate,  and  without 
which  they  would  be  of  no  avail ; — if  this  is  to  be  guilty,  we  glory  in 
the  charge;  assured  that  to  these  just  conclusions  every  reasonable 
mind  n'ill  in  time  be  brought ;  that  we  have  already  on  our  side  the 
soSrages  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived ;  yea,  and 
that  ue  very  Ref(»ination  was  founded  really  in  these  very  principle, 
and  can  be  completely  justified  only  by  them.' — Jay,  pp.  9—11. 

Such  is  the  heresy  of  the  Disseottirs !  And  so  odious  is  it  in  the 
^es  of  the  votaries  of  the  EstaUishment,  that,  judging  from  pre- 
sent appeaiances,  as  well  as  from  the  recorda  of  the  past,  the 
Church  of  England  would  prefer  throwing  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Bomish  Mother  to  fraternising  with  the  sectaries,  at  the 
cost  of  surrendering  one  particle  of  her  pretensions  to  an  exclusive 
ascendancy.  If  she  had  to  choose— and  she  may  have  to  choose 
— between  a  cordial  alliance  with  the  evangelical  Dissenters, 
on  the  terms  of  mutual  recognition  and  intercommunion,  and  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Romanists,  we  fear  that  the  latter  would 
be  embraced  as  the  most  palatable  alternative. 

It  would  of  course,  in  that  event,  be  discovered,  that  Popery  is, 
as  Mr.  O'Croly  would  represent  it,  only  the  comtption  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  rehgion.  *  The  well-informed  Catholics,'  he 
says,  *  alrjuie  many  ridiculous  tenets,  and  r^ect  many  silly  ob- 
'  SCTvgnces,  that  ^revul  among  the  ignorant  of  their  communion ; 
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*  and  then£>re,  in  thu  mpect,  approacli  tbe  confiiiM  of  Proteot- 

'  It  appears  tbat  the  English  and  Scotch  Roman  Catholics  may,  for 
the  oioet  part,  be  enrolled  in  this  class ;  and  that  ther  are  strangers  to 
the  saperatitions  that  have  taken  such  deep  root  ana  sre  nurtured  in 
this  portion  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.  What  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  this  &ct  ?  It  most  be  admitted,  of  coarse,  that  the 
English  and  Scotch  Catholics  are  orthodox  ;  in  which  case,  it  follows, 
that  Irish  Catholicity,  snch  as  I  have  alluded  to,  is  a  deviation  &otii 
genuine  Catholic  orthodoxy.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Should  not 
Irish  Catholicity  be  reformed,  and  be  assimilated  to  that  of  England 
and  Scotland?  Does  not  Catholic  nnifonnity,  as  well  u  the  taoctttr 
of  religion,  require  this  ?  Or  are  its  corruptions  to  be  perpetuated, 
and  to  be  extended  to  England  and  Scotland  ?  We  do  not  think, 
from  thepresent  state  of  society,  that  this  latter  alternative  will  take 

5 lace.  'Hie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  then,  as  &r  as  these  three  king^ 
oma  are  concerned,  is  in  an  anomalous  state,  and  at  variance  with 
itself.  Eren  in  this  country,  without  crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  it 
presents  a  somewhat  similar  picture.  The  higher  orders  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  differ  more  on  the  score  of  religion  from  the  lower 
orders,  though  tliey  all  frequent  one  common  place  of  worship,  than 
from  their  Protestant  brethren.  How  is  this  evil  to  be  remedied? 
The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enlightened  Catholics  of  the  three 
Idngdoms.  Will  this  superior  cIsm  take  no  steps  towards  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  igncn^nt  and  uniuBtructed  ?  Or  if,  through  the 
perversity  of  churchmen,  things  are  suffered  to  remain  in  statu  quo, 
will  thOT  who  profess  the  Catholic  religion  in  its  purity,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, be  content  to  be  classified  under  one  common  appellation  with 
those  who  make  profession  of  it,  overloaded  with  all  manner  of  super- 
stition and  extravagance  ? 

'  Further,  what  are  the  Catholic  Priests  of  England  and  Scotland, 
who  exhibit  the  Catholic  religion  in  its  genuine  form,  to  think  of  their 
brethren,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  under  whose  guidance 
and  instruction  it  is  totally  disfigured  and  disgraced  i  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  ftmner,  either  to  effect  the  reformation  of  the  latter,  or  t« 
repudiate  their  communion  altogether  ?  It  is  this  vulgar,  this  oor* 
rupted  Catholicity,  which  brings  Irish  Catholics  and  Protestants  intv 
deadly  conflict  with  each  other ;  that  gives  life  and  activity  to  sectarian 
bigotry  and  rancour.  If  this  was  put  down  or  exploded,  the  Catholics 
of  this  empire  might  be  classed  with  mere  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
bv  law  established;  in  which  case,  there  would  be,  what  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  tantamQunt  to  religious  communion,  a  general  and  a 
charitable  recognition  of  one  common  Christianity.'     pp.  2—4. 

The  distinction  between  the  vulgar  Papery  and  the  Engliak 
'  Catholicity,"  we  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  brought  nnder  the 
especial  notice  of  our  readers.  They  ought  not  to  be  confounded. 
Unhappily,  however,  it  is  the  reformed  Catholicity,  the  strmned 
Popery,  which  eupporu  and  protects  the  supentilion  of  the  vul- 
gar, by  maintaining  the  authority  firom  which  both  alike  proceed. 
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W«  admit  tbst  it  would  be  a  great  point  ssined,  *  if  llieC«tIh>lic 
*  reli^on  in  t\as  empire  were  made  to  exut  is  its  least  objeetion- 
^  able  form,  ae  r^aras  tbe  socal  flsadition  of  the  Irish  people.^ 
But,  in  that  least  objectionable  form,  in  vhich  it  approaches  nearest 
to  Church-of-Englandism,  it  is  still  the  antagonist  of  the  Faith  as 
delivered  to  the  Saints  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  an  eccleeias- 
tical  union  between  the  two  Churches  would  have  a  most  di^ 
astrouB  bearing  upOB  the  interests  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

Mr.  0''CroIy,  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  a  member  of 
the  Irish  priesthood.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was 
drivcm  from  the  parish  which  he  had  faithfully  served  for  ten 
years,  because  be  refused  to  take  part  in  the  anti-tithe  agitation, 
and  opposed  the  collection  of  the  Catholic  rent.  Availing  himself 
of  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  an  exchange  of  parishes,  he  re- 
moved from  Courcies  to  the  parish  of  Ovens ;  but  there  umilar 
difHcuIdes  and  troubles,  arising  from  similar  causes,  awuted  him. 
He  resigned  his  charge ;  yet,  not  having  made  a  canonical  sur- 
render, he  opposed  the  introduction  of  another  parish  priest,  and 
was,  afWr  some  altercation,  allowed  to  resume  his  post.  In  this 
somewhat  equivocal  position,  having  no  authority  over  his  own 
flock,  dUcountenanced  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  '  maligned 
'  by  Ingots  lay  and  clerical,  because  he  lived  on  friendly  tama 
'  with  his  Protestant  neighbonrs,'  the  Priest  of  Ovens  was  led  to 
publish  his  ."  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Finance ; "  in  which,  while 
ostenubly  advocataog  the  interests  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priest- 
hood, whom  he  would  have  the  State  take  into  its  service  as 
stipendiaries,  he  attacks  the  .whole  course  pursued  by  his  Church, 
and  fuinounces  his  conviction  that  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  religions  '  turned  upon  accidentals.'  This  pub- 
lication *  brought  at  once  about  his  ears  the  bishop  and  the  priesla.' 
He  was  cited  peremptorily  to  appear  in  Cork  before  the  Ordinary 
and  his  council ;  but  his  friends,  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety, 
advised  him  not  to  quit  his  own  house.  He  sent  an  apology, 
which  was  of  course  disr^arded ;  and  be  was  then  served  with  a 
letter  of  suspension,  which  suspension  was  to  continue  in  force 
until  a  retractation  should  he  made  of  a  number  of  proposition* 
ostensibly  extracted  from  the  condemned  puUication.  He  de- 
murred to  the  proceeding ;  but  this  only  produced  a  fresh  citation, 
and  a  confirmation  of  his  suspension  by  the  Ordinary;  and  he 
was  at  length  formally  deprived  of  bis  benefice.  The  Author, 
being  thus  cashiered,  has  become  a  Protestant  malgri  mi ;  (or 
the  present  Inquiry  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
an  Apolc^  for  renouncing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  It  was 
his  o^ect  in  part  of  his  ftnnner  Essay,  he  says,  '  if  ]>assible,  to  ap- 

*  proximate  the  two  religions,  and  to  estabUsh  Christian  concord 

*  between  conflicting  sectaries.* 
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'  Resting  upon  fiicEs  and  admitted  doctiines.  we  tlunight  the  idea 
may  be  entertained.  We  ventnred  to  dnw  a  distinction  between  the 
religion  taught  by  priests,  and  the  superstititms  inculcated  by  friars. 
But  it  appears  the  oistinction  was  gratuitous,  and  not  at  all  warranted 
by  fact ;  that  priests  and  friars  are  indeed  in  perfect  unison ;  are  ce- 
mented  ttwether,  are  one  and  indivisible;  and  that  what  was  sacrile- 
nonsly  called  consecrated  trumpery,  belongs  to  Irish  Catholic  orthodoxy. 
In  this  view  of  things,  the  Essay-writer  erred,  both  as  to  theory  and 
to  fact.  However,  lie  is  not  willing  to  abandon  the  subject,  and 
therefore  he  now  respectfiilly  presents  to  the  public  a  critical  examina- 
tion into  the  chief  points  of  controversy  between  the  two  churches.' 

p.  22. 

The  result  of  an  examination  prosecuted  under  these  circum- 
stances, might  be  anticipated ;  and  Mr.  O'CroIy,  instead  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  resemblance  and  agreement  between  the  two 
Churches,  shews  himself,  on  many  points,  a  better  Protestant  than 
njauy  Oxford-bred  and  Dublin-bred  divines  and  laics  of  the  An- 
glican Church.  Nay,  he  has  fallen,  perhaps  unconsciously  and 
unavoidably,  into  the  fault,  as  they  wAuld  deem  it,  which  Chil- 
Hngworth,  and  Jewel,  and  other  champions  of  Protestantism  in 
former  days  committed, — that  of  adopting  the  opinions  and  argu- 
ments of  the  Dissenters.  '  When  you  dispute  against  the  Papists,' 
was  a  royal  remark,  '  you  are  Puritans  :  and  when  you  dispute 
'  against  the  Puritans,  you  are  Papists.'  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  Mr.  O'Croly  writes  much  more  like  a  Puritan  than  a  Papist ; 
while  Hugh  Kose,  and  Henry  Melville,  and  other  churchmen  of 
the  same  school,  talk  much  more  like  Papists  than  Puritans. 
This  will  be  seen  trom  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Work  before  us. 

First,  of  the  Bible.  '  The  Protestant  Church  allows  the  indis- 
'  criminate  use  of  the  sacred  volume,  while  the  Church  of  Rome 
'  clogs  with  certain  conditions  the  privilege  of  its  perusal.'  '  The 
'  Protestant  plan  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  without  note  or 
'  comment,  is  condemned.'  Mr.  O'Croly,  it  will  be  perceived, 
speaks  on  the  subject  like  a  good  Bible-Society  man ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that,  even  in  Ireland,  the  Anti-biblical s  are  losing 
ground ;  and  some  of  the  Romish  bishops  '  allow  a  greater  lati- 
'  tude  than  others.'  This  is  the  more  encour^ng,  wnen  we  con- 
sider that  the  Bible  Society  was  for  many  years  fiercely  opposed 
by  the  Protestant  Church,  upon  grounds  not  very  dissimilar  from 
those  now  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholicpricstsand  bishops.  Had 
the  Protestant  plan  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
dialect  without  note  and  comment,  been  acted  upon  in  Ireland  by 
the  Esublished  Church, — had  the  labours  of  Bishop  Bedell  been 
followed  up  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Irish  Scriptures,— the  religious 
condition  of  Ireland  would  now  be  very  different.     But,  alas. 
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'the  Popery'of  PAteetantism''  has  proved  bearly  as  hostile  to 
the  uDreBtricted  circutation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  policy  of  the 
Romaniste  themaelves. 

With  regard  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  Mr.  O'Croly  affirms, 
that  there  is  not  a  direct  clashing  of  opinion  between  the  Romish 
and  Anglican  Churches,  since  Cathobc  theologiaoB  do  not  scruple 
to  draw  a  marked  hne  of  distinction  between  Uie  books  that  were 
ever  acknowledged  as  canonical,  and  those  of  the  Apocrypha, 
which  are  styled  Deutero-canonical,  and  which  the  Cburcn  <^ 
England  persists  in  having  read  in  Protestant  Cburches,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Puritan  objections. 

Tradition  is  the  next  point, — a  '  mere  non-entity  in  religion,'' 
a  '  figment,'  a  '  vanum  sine  se  nomen^  a  '  consecrated  phan- 
'  torn.'     '  Will  this  weak  point  continue  to  be  insisted  on  by  the 

*  Roman  Catholic  Church  F'  asks  Mr.  O'Croly.  Weak  as  it  is, 
Protestants  who  contend  for  the  claims  of  their  Church  as  an 
'  authorized  interpreter,^  and  for  the  necesmty  of  calling  in  Pri- 
mitive Tradition  as  an  umpire;  who  hold  that  '  the  Church  hath 
'  authority  in  controveraiesof&ith,'  and  that '  whosoever  through 

*  bis  private  judgement  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  of  the 
'  Church,'  ought  to  be  dealed  with  as  an  offender ;  such  Protest- 
ants cannot  very  consistently  call  upon  tbe  Romanists  to  give  up 
their  doctrine  of  Tradition*. 

Mr,  O'Croly  treats  Infallibility  as  another  *  mere  chimera  T 
and  be  correctly  states,  that  whatever  may  be  the  vulgar  belief  of 
Roman  Catholics, '  tbe  question  of  Cburcn  infallibility  is,  accord- 

*  ing  to  Roman  Catholic  principles,  an  open  one.'  '  No  general 
council  has  decided  on  it.'  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  has  never 
been  generally  acknowledged  as  a  tenet  of  tbe  Romish  faith.  The 
difference  between  the  two  Churches  upon  this  point  has  been  thus 
stated.  The  Church  of  Rome  cannot  err ;  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land never  errs.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  distinction 
involving  no  great  practical  difference. 

'  Tbe  Scripture  the  only  sure  foundation,'  is  the  title  of  our 
Author's  next  section,  in  which,  tbe  doctrine  of  Tradition  is  again 
adverted  to.     In  the  sense  of  '  tbe  unwritten  word,'  Catholic  di- 


*  *  Where  shall  we  look  for  testimony  so  tmBtworthy  and  venerable 
as  that  of  the  ancient  Synods,  and  the  Catholic  doctors  and  expounders 
of  the  Church  ?  And  who  shall  tell  us,  if  flieif  cannot  tell  us,  what 
was'the  unbroken  tradition  ai  doctrine  and  interpretation,  from  the 
days  of  the  Evangelists,  down  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Xovr  this  is 
precisely  the  umpirage  to  which  tbe  Church  of  England  makes  her  ap^ 
peid.  She  does  not  appeal  to  private  Judgement  utuicensed  and  uncon- 
trolled.'  Le  Baa's  Life  of  Jewel,  p.  ^1. 
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ffeet,  he  tdh  us,  have  virtually  given  up  thii  point ;  Knd  the 
tenti  nov  means  nothing  more  than  the  opiniosB  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  the  various  definitions  of  ancient  councils  on  oues- 
tiona  of  religion  and  oburch  dis<npline.  In  ^is  sense,  we  nave 
already  remirked,  the  Church  of  England  does  not  reject  the  aid 
of  Tradititm,  wfaichisBaBeoesury  tonodicate  the  use  of  tha  cross 
in  btptism,  the  custom  of  sponsors,  the  rite  of  confinnatioc,  and 
other  'embellishments'  of  the  Protestant  religioB,  as  tbcaaeof 
beads,  rosaries,  scapulars,  consecmted  oils,  uid  other  Romish 
trumpery. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  more  fully  ezpluned  in  the  sub- 
sequent section.  The  question  is  stated  to  be  '  one  of  discipline, 
'  rather  than  of  faith  ;*  and  *  the  doctrine  of  the  Galilean  Church, 

*  vhich  gives  him  little  more  than  a  primacy  of  honour,  and  this 
'  arising  originally  from  the  eircumstance  that  JLome  was  the  im- 

*  perial  city,  comes  very  close  to  Protestantism  on  the  subject, 

*  and  removes  at  once,  and  by  wholesale,  the  great  ground  for 

*  altercation  on  the  subject.* 

Mr.  CCroly  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  unity  of  faith  is  no 
ebaracteristic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  that  great  discre- 
pancy, as  well  in  the  tbeofy  as  in  the  practice  of  religion,  is  found 
among  the  Romish  clei^ ;  that  the  friars  and  the  priests  di^r 
very  widely  in  the  sort  of  religion  which  they  respectively  exhibit ; — 
scapulars,  beads,  habits,  indolgences,  kc,  being  chiefly  the  wares 
of  the  friars ;  that  there  is  an  amaiing  diversity  in  the  Breviaries, 
imd  that  the  march  of  improvement  has  extended  even  to  the 
Roman  Breviary,  and  the  prayer-books  in  common  use.  Some 
saints  have  heea  dislodged   from   the   calendar ;    many  '  silly 

*  prayers '  have  been  expunged,  or  altered ;  and  some  '  old  women  s 
'tales,  revelati<HiH,  and  miracles'  have  dtsappeared.  -  'Indeed,' 
continues  Mr.  O'Croly,  '  religion,  in  its  whole  frame  and  eeo- 
'  nomy,  has  assumed  new  forms  and  appearutces.  Baptism  and 
'  the  Lord''s  Supper  were  very  simple  at  the  commencement.' 

'  What  changes  and  improvements  faava  taken  place  in  the  Itqiae  of 
dghteen  centuries  I  If  the  Apmtlei  should  now  revisit  the  world, 
and  witness  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  a  pontifical  mass,  is  there  any 
possibility  that  they  oould  identify  it  with  their  own  simple  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  ....  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Philip 
the  deacon,  when  ne  baptized  the  noble  Ethiopian  in  the  stream  on 

the  highway,  used  oonsecrated  oils  and  salt  on  the  occaslMi 

Ceofirmation,  as  well  as  Baptism,  is  a  drawback  on  church  unity.  It 
is  administered  in  the  Eastern  Church  as  in  the  Protestant,  without 
c<m«ecrated  oil ;  neither  does  its  edminietratioB  always  come  fi<om  the 
hands  of  a  bishop.  Here  the  Greeks  diifer  in  two  import^t  particu- 
lars from  the  Latins,  but  not  at  all  from  the  primitive  practice  of  the 
ChuKh.  In  the  first  ages,  we  find  little  meatitn  of  oonsecrated  «la, 
which  now  compose  the  great  materiel  of  religimi ;  and  we  learn  fma 
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St.  Jtromt,  that,  eyes  ini  his  time,  bubops,  with  the  exception  of  htij 
orders,  shared  with  the  inferior  detsy  the  administration  of  all  the 
rites  of  religion.  In  the  primitira  Church,  Confiroiation  immediately 
foUowed  Baptism,  to  which  it  was  considered  a  sort  of  supplement. 
.  .  ,  .  It  is  remored  to  a  distance  from  Baptism,  perhaps  not  withont 
oanse.  For  it  would  Mt  compwt  well  with  the  dieotty  of  a  bishcm  to 
be  the  ordinary  miaister  of  a  mere  sopplementu  rite.  Bnt  these 
changes  are  acddatal  or  nnimportant.     Be  it  so.'     pp.  82^  83,  8ft. 

They  u*  not  tb«  less  ai^ficaot.  So  tlien,  there  must  be  a 
bishop  iar  the  sake  of  the  rite,  and  there  muat  be  tbe  rite  for  the 
sake  ef  the  bishop  !  But  here,  Mr.  O'Croly  talks  almost  like  a 
Presfryterian.  Agi^D,  speaking  of  discrepancies,  he  remarks, 
AsC  in  the  Eastern  Church,  tne  form  of  absolution  is  depre- 
ftitory ;  in  the  Western,  it  is  absolute.  '  The  Greek  priest  be- 
*  aeeaien  the  Almighty  to  grant  pardon  to  the  penitoit  sinner, 
'  whereas  the  Latin  pnest  boldly  grants  pardon  in  his  own  name.' 
In  the  Church  of  England,  we  nave  the  Greek  form  in  the  daily 
service,  the  Latin  form  iu  the  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  t 
Sacerdotal  absohiboa  is  the  doctrine  of  both  the  Koman  and  the 
Anglican  Church:  tbe  diSereoce  between  tfaem  relates  to  the 
coiMitioos.  Matrimony  has  undergone  various  chanf^s  since  tha 
pruutive  times ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  Council  of  Trent  that 
^e  pcesence  of  a  priest  has  been  deemed  indispensalde  to  the 
validity  of  tbe  contract.  The  Church,  of  £n^Mid,  though  it 
doBB  not  otdl  marriage  a  sacramoat,  has  recently  shewn  a  strong 
disposition  to  stickle  for  its  being  a  church  (vdinance. 
~  TransubsttiBtiation  and  the  Mass  are  the  suljects  of  tbe  next  two 
sections.  Upon  the  former  point,  Mr.  CCroly  is  far  more  of  a 
Frotestant  than  Alexander  Knox ;  nay,  we  do  not  know  what 
our  Higb-church  divines  will  say  to  the  following  statements. 

■  !%•  Irutb  is,  that  tin  Lord's  Supper,  as  to  its  contents,  is  a  matter 
of  ebssrvance  ratJnr  thaa  b«Ii«f.  It  is  a  Christian  institution,  a  mono- 
BMDt  of  perpetual  stasdiiig,  the  ooatinaed  and  nniTerssl  oelebratioa  of 
wbieii  is  to  mnind  OniMian  belierers  of  the  Victim  slaJn  on  Mount 
Ctimj,  by  the  symbols' of  hafcady  and  blood,  expressed  in  the  conse- 
crated demenle,  and  givee  to  the  mthfuL  In  this  li^t  was  it  con- 
sidered  by  tbe  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  in  process  of  time 
it  gnw  into  tbe  shape  of  a  dogma,  gradosUy  swvtied  its  conseqnence 
ia  the  ranks  of  ^meulatira  tenets,  until  at  lengthy  im  the  revolution  of 
tines  and  ^ndplcs,  it  was  plaoed  in  tbe  foregroond  nf  religion,  and 
nade  the  great  standard  of  nthod^y.'    pp.  lOS,  1 03. 

Up«a  the  nibject  of  the  Mass,  Mr:  O'Croly  expresses  himself 
without  reserve  as  a  Frotegtuit,  although  he  wotUd  fain  resolve 
the  cmitroreny  on'tbia  point  into  a  mere  logomachy.  Ha 
arews,  ^at  uw  Lord's  Supper  cannot  be  with  propriety 
termed  a  sacrifice ;  thatthe  same  ritecatmet  be  at  once  aaacrifice 
and  a  sacra^nent ;  and  he  remarks  tliat  the  Author  of  the  Epiette 
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to  the  Hebrews  *  expressly  says,  that  Christ  Jesus,  our  High 
'  Priest,  afifered  himself  but  once.' 

'  He  speaks  of  the  full,  adequate,  comprehengiTe  efficacy  of  this 
sacrifice  to  the  esclusion  of  every  other.  If  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  was  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  new  law,  to  be  offered  as.  such 
every  where  uid  at  all  timesi  &om  the  rising  to  the  setting  snnj  is  it 
not  passins  strange  that  it  vas  not  noticed  by  him,  more  especially  as 
he  was  wnting  expressly  on  the  subject  of  sacrifices  i  This  argument, 
though  a  negative,  is,  from  circumstances,  equivalent  to  a  positive, 
and  cannot  rosily  be  got  over.'     pp.  lOo,  106. 

We  have  never  seen  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
Bubstantiation  so  well  illustrated  as  in  the  following  paragraph. 

■  According  to  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  body  or  matter  consists 
of  two  properties — namely,  tubttance  and  accidents,  or  accidental  qua- 
lities. These  qualities  fail  under  the  ct^nizance  of  the  senses,  and  are 
called  accidental,  becanse,  though  genenJIy  essential  to  matter,  they 
are  not  so  specifically  or  individual^.  For  example,  was  may  be  soft 
or  hard,  may  be  moulded  into  this  shape  or  that,  may  put  on  new  forms 
and  appearances,  without  ceasing,  however,  through  all  these  changes, 
to  be  wax.  No  particular  form  is  essential  to  it,  though  it  must,  of 
necessity,  appear  under  some  form  or  other.  So  much  for  accidental 
qualities.  We  come  now  to  tubttance,  which  is  defined  to  he  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  matter,  and  the  substratum  or  subject,  in  which  the 
accidental  qmJities  inhere.  This  essential  attribute  or  property  of 
matter  does  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  is  invisible  and 
impalpable,  and  only  to  be  apprehended  by  the  imagination.  In  short, 
thougo  it  is  called  an  essential  property  raf  matter,  it  has  nothing  ma- 
teriafin  it,  and  ^ould  either  be  considered  spiritual,  which  woiUd  be 
absurd,  or  a  complete  non-entity;  so  that  the  individual  material  sub- 
stance or  body  is  composed  of  all  that,  and  of  nothing  else  but  that, 
which  fells  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  Substance,  therefore, 
in  matter  or  body,  as  contra-distinguished  &om  accidental  qualities, 
according  to  Aristotle  and  the  schoc^en,  is  no  reality,  but  a  mere  fig-, 
ment  of  the  ipiaginadon.  Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  questitHi 
in  hand.  The  cWige  effected  by  the  words  of  consecration  does  not, 
it  is  granted,  affect  the  sensible  or  accidental  qualities — the  taste,  the 
colour,  the  strength,  the  ^pearances.  No  alteration  or  metamor-. 
phosis  takes  place  in  this  respect.  The  bread  retains  its  nourishing, 
the  wine  its  inebriating  quality.  This  is  granted ;  this  must  be  granted. 
Even  Thomas  of  Aquin  says,  that  the  senses  are  not  deceived,  because 
.they  pronounce  judgement  only  on  the  accidental  qualities,  which  of 
right  fell  under  their  ctwnizance..  On  what,  therefore,  does  the  power 
of  tranafonnation  exert  itself?  On  the  imsginary  attribute  substance, 
which,  contrary  to  the  definition  given  of  a  noun  substantive,  can 
neither  be  seen,  nor  felt,  nor  heard,  nor  understood.  What  then  shall 
we  say  of  the  doctrine  of  Transnbstantiation, .  bnt  that,  resting  as  it 
does  upon  an  airy  nothing,  it  must,  "  like  the  baseless  febric  of  a  ri-- 
sion,  disappear,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  behind  ?  "  TransnbetantiatiDn, 
then,  may  be  defined,  a  transmutation  of  nothingj  and  we  can  arrive 
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M  no  otlier  conclusioii  but  that  all  the  dioichea  of  Christendom  liav« 
beeti  turned  topsy-tnrv^  on  the  subject,  by  abeurd  metsphysica  aod 
imasinfliy  metamorphoaiB. 

'Further,  it  is  admittedj  that  the  change  or  metamorphosis,  real  or 
imaginary,  as  the  case  may  be,  wrought  by  the  allTpowenul  words  of 
consecration,  is  bat  <^  a  transitory  nature.  For  when  the  elements  be* 
gin  to  corrupt  or  snffer  decomposition,  the  tubttauct,  which  wa»  sup- 
posed to  have  undergone  the  transformation,  returns  to  its  old  state  or 
relation,  while  the  body  of  Christ  withdraws  ^m  the  decaying  ele- 
ments, or  by  the  regular  process  of  nature  is  re-transformed  into  the 
nbriance  of  the  bread.  Here  is  transmutation  upon  transmutation; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  one  absurdity  generated  by  another. 

'  Sdany  Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  not  afraid  to  advance  opi- 
nitms  on  this  eabject,  that  do  not  exactly  tally  with  the  definition  given 
hy  the  Council  of  Trent.  They  maintain  that  there  is  uo  o(Mivers!<m 
of  one  tuhtlaHce  into  another ;  but  that  one  is  annihilated,  and  the 
other  instantaneoualy  substituted.  Whether  they  believe  a  sioiilar 
vice  vertS  process  takes  place  on  the  decay  of  the  elements,  does  not 
appear.  But  to  be  consintent,  they  should  believe  so ;  sod  that  Christ's 
body  is  annihilated  to  make  rooul  for  the  reproduction  of  the  brend.  If 
this  be  not  a  reductio  ad  absurdutn,  there  is  nothing  fiS  the  kind  in 
Euclid.'    pp.  99—103. 

But  wbile  the  doctrine  of  TTansubetantiation  has  served  as  « 
fertile  point  of  dispute  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
diTines,  and  has  even  been  selected  as  a  turning-point  bv  which  to 
test  the  faith  of  the  members  of  each  communion,  the  fact  is, 
that  the  Lutherans,  and  some  of  our  High- Church  men,  closely 
approximate  to  the  notions  of  the  mwe  enlightened  Romgnista 
upon  this  point  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  as  taught  by  the 
friars,  and  received  by  the  vulgar,  is  as  distinct  4tam.  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiadon  as  magic  is  from  metaphysics. 
The  practice  of  saying  masses  as  a  charm  tat  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses, which  prevails  in  Ireland,  is  sheer  paganism ;  and  ve  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ranked  with  witchcraft.  No  de- 
fence can  be  o^red  for  the  priests  or  friars  who  countenance  the 
delusion ;  and  it  deserves  consideration  whether  such  cases  of 
imposture  do  not  fairly  come  within  the  sphere  of  penal  le^^sls- 
tion. 

'  Masses,'  says  Mr.  Q'CroIy,  '  are  offered  for  a  variety  of-  purposes, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude — for  brute  beasts  as  well  as  for 
human  beings.  A  farmer  who  happens  to  have  his  cattle  disordered, 
the  rot  among  his  sheep,  or  the  muintin  among  his  cows,  will  have 
masses  said  for  their  recovery.  Tbe  fishermen  of  Dungarvsn,  and 
elsewhere,  r^ularly  get  masses  said,  that  they  may  hook  the  more  fish. 
It  is  quite  common  among  the  ignorant  to  bounder  the  persuasion  that 
worldly  calamities  result  &om  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  ;  which  opinion, 
indeed,  receives  some  countenance  Irom  the  book  of  Job.  To  counter- 
act this  malignant  inHnence,  thsy  fly  to  the  priest  to  have  masses  said. 
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The  prieit  takes  bo  paiiw  to  remore  the  error,  bM  Moepta  tlMpsca- 
nivy  offering.  There  i>  a  generel  impreanoD  that  the  mamea  of  ftisn 
are  more  efficadona  than  those  of  the  secnlar  clergy.  This  imprcenaB 
anawerB  the  intended  pnrpow ;  it  hrings  more  money  into  tiie  coSers 
of  the  friars.  .  .  .  •  If  a  habit  is  to  be  blessed  or  consecrated,  mosey 
mnst  be  given  fin:  masses,  in  Mder,  of  coaTse,  to  ensure  full  efficacy  to 
tiie  bene£ction.  These  consecrated  habits  are  snppoeed  to  be  wcoti  in 
Hk  other  world.  It  would  be  accounted  a  great  miefertUBe  tor  a  poor 
pereoni  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mar,  te  ^  withoat  one.' 
pp.  107,  108. 

The  doctrine  of  FxugfAorjf  Mr.  O'Cioly  proceeds  to  Traowk^ 
*  hu  an  intimftte  connexion  wiili  the  tnURc  in  masses.'  Like 
thst  of  the  Mass,  it  is  borrowed  from  Paganism.  Mssees  for  tho 
dead  answer  the  sane  purpose  as  the  ancient  ParentaHa;  and 
the  Feast  of  all  Souls,  on  the  3d  of  Xovember,  the  harrest  of  the 
priests,  scarcely  difiers,  except  in  the  season  of  its  celebration^ 
from  the  FeraUa  of  the  andent  Homans*,  Why  is  it  suffered  to 
semain  in  the  Protestant  Calendar? 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  some  intervening  chapters,  we 
find,  under  the  head  of  Ceremonies,  a  iiill-length  portrait  of  the 
Irish  Paganism  as  at  present  existing,  in  which  scarcely  a  feature 
of  Christianity  can  be  recognised. 

'  The  ceremonies  of  the  mbsb,  how  moltifarions  l-^^nuflections  and 
crosses  withont  number  ;  complicated  movements ;  the  quarter  wheel, 
the  semicircular,  and  the  drcnlar,  as  the  case  may  require ;  the  repeated 
shifting  of  the  book  from  side  to  side,  and  the  blase  of  candles  amid 


the  glue  of  the  meridian  sun.  Donbtleas  the  generality  of  priests 
attach  little  iimmtance  to  these  matters ;  not  so  the  congregation,  who 
woaU.  be  highly  scandalised,  if  the  mass  suffered  any  de&lcation  in 


^8  respect. 

f.  The  dsTotional  exercises  of  the  multitude  in  general,  are  of  a  very 
odd  description  j  scarcely  a  hoi^se  without  a  consecrated  bead,  a  re- 
ligious piece  of  Aimitore  supposed  to  possess  extrsM'dinary  virtuci 
particularly  if  consecrated  by  the  Pope.  This  guides  them  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  prayers,  most  of  which  are  addressed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whom  the  bead-eentry  invoke  ten  times  for  once  they 
invoke  the  Almighty.  Nor  is  Uiis  mode  of  praying  confined  to  tlre- 
vulgar  and  illiterate.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  common  prayer  books,  Ur 
repeated  by  priests,  publicly  at  the  altar,  and  is  practiseid  in  all  the 
imimeries  and  religious  cooununities.  The  costume  of  a  nun  is  in- 
complete unlesa  a  consecrated  bead  hangs-  dangling  from  her  girdle. 
In  the  chair  of  confessiou,  the  satisfiictoTy  works  imposed  generally 
consist  of  BO  many  rosanea  to  be  ideated  on  the  five  decad  or  fifteen 
decad  bead  within  a  certain  limited  .4ime.  At  the  mass,  especially  in. 
country  chapels,  you  will  scarcely  hear  any  thing  hut  rosaries — Ave. 
Idaria  ten  times,  and  Pater  Koiter  once.    This  disproportiouate  dter- 

*  See  Knnf  s  Vestiges,  pp.  186,  9. 
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■alioo  is  kept  up  without  Jntennissioii  from  the  bwiudag  to  the  end 
«f  man,  mat  the  "  IiUrmbo,"  to  tiie  gospel  <^  St.  John.  If  they 
Btay  at  home  from  maa«  oa  a  Sun^y  or  ht£Aaf,  tbey  repeat  a  nwary 
or  two  on  their  bead  as  a  Bet-off  against  the  osoiasien-  In  short,  the 
roeaijj  which  shoold  be  caUad  their  derotien  to  the  Vii^n,  fcmne  the 
.Mim  total  of  their  religious  worship.  The  Vi^in  is  traosCwmed  into 
a  diriaity,  of  whom  her  female  Totariea  canstanUy  erave  pardon  6r 
their  trasigresaoas.  The  CoUiri^ani,  as  we  learn  fimm  ^MphaniuB, 
were  cendemned  as  idolaters  in  the  [M'taiitiTe  tfhnnh,  lor  a  custom  th^ 
obeerredj  of  .o&img  a  cake  as  a  soit  ef  sacafloe,  in  himoBr  of  the  Vir- 
^a.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  sium  that  the  oake  of  t&e  CoUiridiAiii 
was  more  imposed  to  the  purity  of  divine  worshm  than  this  perpebial 
rowy.  .It  IB,  indeed, -quite  certain,  that  the  Virgin  never  enjoyed 
higher  honours  or  prerogatives  than  «he  does  amai^  her  fiemiJe  votaiifiB 
now-a-days,  at  lea«t  in  old  Jrdaad.  The  late  Dr.  Moylan,  Bamna 
Caduilic  bishop  in  Cork,  ordned  the  litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or 
the  Litany  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  (a  place  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
sacnlegious  romance,)  to  be  recited  Biways  before  mosa,  throughout 
his  diocese  ;  which  odd  practice  is  still  observed  under  his  enlightened 
aucoesaor.  He  also  insdtuted  monthly  [voceseimiB,  at  which  this 
litai^ia  chanted  in  her  honour. 

'  The  litany  in  question  is  nothii^  but  a  fomudaUe  series  vt  adula- 
tory epithets  bestowed  on  the  Virgin  for  the  purpoee  of  procuring  her 
&your  and  intercession.  It  is  «f  general  use,  and  is  reckoned  by  some 
indispensable.  It  is,  however,  aiote  c^mmom  in  eoine  jtlaces  than  in 
others,  more  used  by  women  than  by  men,  and  more  by  the  ignttfaot 
than  by  the  weU-infmrmed.  The  priest  recites  the  litany  on  his  bended 
knees;  but,  when  the, mass commenoes,  he  stands. eieot.  This  is  odd 
oiough.  He  addresses  the  Viiigin  oa  his  hates,  and  be  addreeses  the 
Almighty  in  a  standing  poetoie.  He  ^ews  BMve  respect  to  the  creft- 
.  ture  than  to  the  Creator.  Much  the  same  Jiappeas  when  the  hymn 
"  Avemaritttella" — "  Hail  star  of  the  see" — is  song  iuberlu>BOur,w 
to  procure  her  favour.  At  the  first  verse  all  go  on  their  knees,  as  is 
done  at  the  verse,  "  O  crux  ave  " — "Hail  I  O  Icross,"  when  chanting 
the  hymn  "  fexilla  R^*  "  in  honour  of  the  cross— a  posture  of  adora- 
tion unheeded  when  hymns  are  sung  in  honour  of  God. 

'  Whal  a  multitude  of  edd  oeremosJes  is  cwinected  with  the  use  of 
holy  water  1  It. is  astonishing  what  virtue  is  ascribed  to  this  eons^ 
orated  element.  Nothing  jcan  be  bleased  or  hallowed  withont  it;*' 
naiUier  caudles,  nor  new  fruits,  nw  new-Jaid  ^gs,  nor  Bhips,  nor 
dwelling-bouseB,  itor  clwnibes,  nor  bell4>  nor  sacerd^l  vestments.  It 
is  used  in  the  administmtien  of  aii  the  .  sacraments,  bef<»«  mass  and 
after  mass,  and  at  the  churching  of  women.  .Nothing,  in  short,  i)an 
be  done  without  hdy  water.  Even  the  butter-churn  is  sprinkled  with 
it  before  the  churning  commences,  that  the  cream  might  work  the 
better.  It  puriGes  the  air,  hedh  distempers,  cleanses  the  soul,  expels 
Satan  and  his  imps  from  haunted  bouses,  and  introduces  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  an  inmate  in  their  stead.     It  is  generally  believed,  that  the 


■bBiy  wttbsr  blessed  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  possesses  superior  virtue, 
on  nliidi  uGonnt  several  tubs  or  barrels  full  mnst  be  tdesaed  upon 
'  demaitd.     Protestan' 
c3 
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boiitg  quite  incredulous  as  to  the  itainicnlouB  virtues  ascribed  to  holy 
inter,' have  abolished  the  use  of  it,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  beers  a 
Bttodg  resemblance  to  the  lustrvl  water  that  wss  commonly  used  in  the 
rites  of  pagan  superstition. 

'  Salt  in  like  manner  is  presged  into  'die  ceremonial  of  religion,  pro- 
bably because  in  the  New  Testament  the  apostles  were  called  the  salt 
of  tne  earth.  It  is  blessed  for  a  variehr  of  purposes.  After  being, 
first  of  all,  duly  exorcised  itself,  it  is  ma^  nse  of  in  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  in  the  manufacture  of  holy  water.  - 

'  The  cereinonul  of  blessing  the  oils — the  olenm  infirmarum,  the  oil 
for  the  sidi,  the  okum  catkecumetiorum,  the  oil  for  catecfanineuB,'  and 
the  chritma  ot  cfirixm,  is  complicated  beyond  measure,  and  magnificent 
withal.  On  Maundy  Thursday  it  is  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  robed 
in  his  pMitificals,  in  the  presence  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  robed  in  their 
vestments;  who  all,  at  the  appointed  times;  while  it  is  in  prr^reSs  of 
coBsecration,  worship  it  by  tnple  genuflection,  salutation,  and  psalm- 
ody !  1 .'  The  holy  oil  is  adored  on  Maundy  Thursday,  just  as  the 
cross  is  on  Goad'  Friday;  on  which  latter  occasion  also,  a  multiplicity 
of  odd  ceremonies  takes  place. 

'  The  worship  of  inanimate  things  is  justified  on  the  score  of  its  being 
merely  relative;  that  is  referable  to  somethinf  really  entitled  to  our 
adoration.  There  may  be  some  reason  in  this.  But  what  object  of  this 
kind  is  there  to  which  the  adoration  of  the  oils  may  be  referred? 

'  The  efficacy  of  this  benediction  lasts  but  for  one  year ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  it  is  nndMstood  that  the  holy  oil  becomes  unfit  to  cotn- 
vttinicaie  grace,  and  should  be  committed  for  combustion  to  the  derour- 
ing  element  of  fire.  The  solemn  consecration  by  the  bishop,  backed 
by  a  multitude  of  crosses  and  inBu£9ations,  &c.,  &c.,  performed  by  the 
body  of  priests  in  attendance,  proves  insuflicient  to  protect  it  from  the 
injuries  of  time  and  the  decay  of  nature;  just  as  happens  to  the  con- 
secrated host,  whidi,  when  it  happens  to  suffer  decomposition,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  nothing  more  than  decayed  bread,  unfit  to  nourish 
either  body  or  soul.'     pp.  140 — 145. 

A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  exposore  of  the  supereti- 
tioD  connected  with  the  supernatural  amulet  called  the  Scapular, 
which  Mr.  O'Croly  charges  his  quondam  brethreil  with  conniviag 
at, .  though  fully  aware  of  the  fUsehood,  prafaneness,  and  ah- 
Eurdity  of  the  atrocious  imposition  upoo  Hibernian  credulity. 
Of  this,  however,  as  of  other  integral  parts  of  the  baptized 
paganism  taught  by  the  friars, '  no  authonzed  catechism  contains 
'  a  syllable  ;  the  secular  cler^  never  make  it  the  subject  of  their 

*  sermon B  or  public  exhortations;  there  is  no  mention  made  of 

*  it  in  the  common  prayer-books,  or  the  books  of  devotion 
'published  for  the  use  of  the  laity.'  'The  student  for  holy 
'  orders  learns  nothing  in  the  cours^  of  his  studies  respecting  the 

*  scapular :  it  forms  no  part  of  his  theology.' 

'  It  is  only  after  quitting  college,  and  when  the  tyro  priest  enters 
upon  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  that  he  begins  to  learn  something  of 
the  scapular  and  its  extraordinary  virtues.     What  is  mentimied  in  the 
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Btmafj  lesMoiB  for  die  .l^Sth'  bf  Jnlymight,  indeed,  arrest  his  atteii- 
titpn  a  little  in  collie ;  but  lie .  learns  nothing  of  any  cbniequence  on 
the  subject  until  he  comes  in  bruineaa-like  cowsion  with  the  interested 
high-priests  of  the  scspalHr  and  its  deluded  votaries.  He  sees  wit^ 
surprise  this  morbid  extension  of  religion.  But  he  finds  himself  so 
circnmstanced  that  he  cannot,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  heresvi 
attempt  to  denounce  such  a  state  of  things.  He  copies  the  example 
of  his  more  experienced  brethren,  holds  his  peace  like  a  wise  man,  and 
acquiesces  in  the  uDhallowed  intermixture.'     pp.  196,  7> 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  niucfa  of  what  is  incorporated  with 
Popery  in  the  extant  creed  and  practice  of  the  people,  forms  no 
proper  and  essential  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  so  that 
It  may  be  with  truth  and  sincerity  disavowed  by  the  more  en- 
lightened Romanists;  and  to  impute  to  all  adherents  to  the 
Romish  communion,  the  holding  or  approving  of  such  doctrines, 
is  calumny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  Inshopg 
and  rulers  of  the  Romieh  Church  are  responsible  for  the  entire 
system  of  popular  superstition  and  &aud  which  th^-tcjefate  and 
connive  at.  If  this  is  not  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on,  how 
aggravated  is  the  guilt  of  those  Roman  Catholic  teachers  who, 
knowing  it  not  to  be  so,  suffer  their  ilocks  to  be  the  dupes  of  in- 
terested craft  and  imposture,  and  leave  them,  as  Mr.  O'Croly  ex- 
presses it,  '  to  leam  their  duty  to  Grod  (torn  the  apostles  of  false- 
'  hood.'  But  with  regard  to  the  danger  to  he  apprehended  from 
the  spread  of  Popery, — a  very  distinct  question  from  the  crimin- 
aliijy  of  its  faierophants, — in  the  gross  form  of  the  vulvar  idolatry 
it  is.tibmpBrarivdy  innocuous,  except  to  its  actual  victims.  It  is 
in  (tie  TBore  insit^oua  and  plausible  shape  of  the  accredited  and 
mitigated  creed,  as  exhibit^l  in  the  popular  catechisms  and  apolo- 
gies, in  the  writings  of  Challoner,  Gother,  and  othen,  that  it  can 
alone  gain  ground  among  an  educated  coramimity. 

Even  in  Ireland,  if  Mr.  O'Croly's  testimony  may  be  relied 
upon,  the  priests,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  upholding  of  this 
'  irightfid  compound  of  jugglery,  imposture,  and  superstition,' 
which  has  no  support  but  in  the  ignorance  and  servile  fear  of  the 
people,^— have  been  undermining  their  own  influence,  and  pre- 

Eng  the  way  for  a  popular  re-action.   Let  the  Irish  people  once 
n, — and  Mr.  O'Croly  says,  they  have  begun — to  reason  and 
ct  on  the  sul^ect,  and  to  '  draw  their  own  conclusions,'  the 
talisman  will  soon  be  broken. 

'  The  age  of  blind  obedience  is  pessing  away ;  the  priests  themselves 
have  broken  the  spell ;  nor  will  t he  ipse  dixit  of  a  churchman,  though 
robed  in  his  veatmenta,  any  longer  pass  as  a  divine  oracle.  The  eyes  of 
all  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  opened  by  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  scenes  that  have  been  exhibited  this  time  past,  and  a 
revolution  or  reformation  in  religion  seems  fest  approaching  in  this 
country.    The  multitudes,  indeed,  are  kept  tc^^her  for  the  present 
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^•-vvietf  of  easses;  bytlwAneof  faaUt,  l^tbe  mait  of  party, 
-and  1^  tbe  iami  of  smgularitjr.  ....  The  zomh  is  still  cdebrMed, 
uid  ue  nsnal  number  of  saenmntts  aeoaiioiHtllf  ladminislMcd.  Thwe 
lidsgi«r«kept  up  as  maU«ra  of  conne  by  the  poesta,  and  bm  ao- 
iqiUMoed  in  i^  the^teople.  But,  aa  to  leligioiia  ^o^snta  or  fusions,  m 
to  the  defennoe  that.ahaDld  be  paid  to  the  tdargj]  or  the  ideaa  tiiat  are 
entfirtaimd  respecting  the  particular  merits  of  the  Banuni  CathiUic  r*. 
Maai «  dnrcD,  there  is  nothing  bat  discard  or  contrariety.  A  co»- 
doerable  numbn  of  the  better  onler  who  go  nnder  the  name  of  CaUw- 
lica,  have  an  utter  disr^ard  for  their  priests,  and  for  the  doctrines  they 
Isnch ;  iridani  go  to  mass;  never  to  confession ;  do  not  believe  the 
^wtly  fothera  to  be  onerring  goidea  in  religion ;  nor  that  the  salva- 
tion or  damnotioa  of  soola  depmids  upan  the  capridous  or  interested 
interference  of  such  questionable  ctunoters.'    pp.  i213, 214. 

The  Btatemeots  of  a  witness  wbo  has  turned  kins's  evidence 
against  bis'ibnner  confederates,  must  be  received  with  cau^n ; 
and  we  cannot  conceal  our  imprcBaion,  that  vindictive  feeling  haa 
ffren  edge  and  colouring  to  some  <^  our  Author's  statements. 
His  abuse  of  '  the  gceat  and  mighty  Dan,'  wh<Hn  he  charactmaes 
as  '  die  most  outrageous  political  demagogue  of  modem  tiBiea,'  ia 
exceedingly  oat  of  place  in  such  an  *  Inquiry '  as  the  Work  jxtr- 
BOTta  to  be,  and  comes  with  the  worst  possible  grace  irom  one  of 
Ms  couDtrymen.  Whatever  reason  Proteatant  England  may  have 
to  dislike  and  condemn  the  political  Agitator  to  whom  ~the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  are  mainly  indebted  &r  their  relief  fnnn  -ie- 
stsding  civil  disabilities,  for  an  Irishman,  an  Irish  prieet,  to  join 
m  TUifying  him,  is  conduct  that  savours  not  a  little  (^  ingrati- 
tude. Still  more  reprehensible  and  di^usting  is  Mr.  O'Croly's 
dbuse  of  the  late  Dr.  Coyle ;  and  it  wUl  be  shrew,dly  inferred, 
.from  his  deprecating  the  anti-titbe  agitation,  that  the  Ex-priest 
of  Ovens  would  have  no  olgection  to  share  in  the  revenues  of  Hke 
Church  Establifihrnoot. 

Some  of  oor  Author's  aseertiens  are  too  sweeping  and  genend, 
unlffis  intended  to  a]^ly  only  to  Ireland.  Thus,  be  tells  lu 
that,  ',in.regard  to  fsstiug  and  abstinence,  the  two  Churches  are 
'  fast  gravitating  to«;ard8  one  another;  that  the  Catholic  Church 
'  is  becoming  Protestant  in  this  respect.'  The  Protestant  is  cer- 
tainly not  becoming  in  this  respect  more  Catholic;  :and  the 
iBombre  austerities  of  Lent,  with  the  piety  of  fish-eaUng,  are  dis- 
appearing from  the  circles  of  fashionable  orthodoxy.  In  Catholic 
Ireland, '  rapid  strides  have  been  made,  within  these  iew  years, 
'  to  the  same  state  of  Christian  liberty.'  The  most  contradictory 
episcopal  r^ulations  are  in  force  in  this  particular,  flesh-meat 
being  permitted  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  and  prohibited  in  that 
of  Cork ;  '  so  that  an  innocent  act  on  tbe.beach  of  Cove,  would  be 
'crimbal  if  performed  on  Hocky  Island.'  In.tiie  CathoUcconn- 
tiiet  of  the  Contio#Dt,  howeveir,  even  in  f  suaoe^  » jNHtctilioiu  oh- 
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scPTsnce  <^  daetetie  teatrictioiiB  is.nuuitaiQed  veiy  gsnefdty,  even 
by  many  who  rarely  or  nerer  enter  a  place  of  worsoip,  or  keep  iqpi 
the  forms  of  rdigion. 

Aurictdcr  ConfeBnon,  Mr.  O'Crdj  represents  to  be  as  much 
8D  the  decline  in  Irelainl  as  dwtineace.     *  In  the  (udes  aad']arffe 

*  towns,  ConfisssioD  is  very  nneralty  neglocted,  except  at  the^ 

*  point  of  death;'  and  at  such -a  Be&aoii,  'a  speaal  confession  of 

*  sins  is  rec(»noiendied  ia  the  ProteMant  litoivy  *  (Visitation  at 
die  Sick).  If  all  Confesson  wets  pitnu^  discreet  men,  Mr. 
O'Croly  thinks,  that  it'vould  '  b«'  a  wholesome  pracdce  ^ ;  bat  he. 
admits,  that  it  beoontei  a  fearflU  engine--  oS  comiptioK  in  Ae; 
hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  mexpcnmeedt  and  the  piofligiite ; 
that  is,  of  the  vast  maiori^  of  pnests.  '  The  knoniedge  of  vice 
'  is  conveyed  by  indelicate  tnterrogatones;  *  and  t^  cximes  of 
the  Confesnoaal.  are  attested  by  the  penai  rescripts  which,  have 
bsea  found  neceseaty  to  restvaia  the  saceidotd  seducer,  (p.  245.) 
The  Anther  devotes  a  distinvt  chapter  to  Clerical  Cdibacy, 
wUc^  he  reioobates  withmt  acmpkcy  m  '  a  mere  chon^-law  % 
femded  on  '  mistaken  expediency,'  which  has  proved  the  source  of 
imrametsbl*  ssandale.  Hon  the  discipline  of  celibacy  wnks  in- 
Ireland,  he  leaves^  us  to  infer  from  significant  hints.     '  AH  tMngs 

*  considered,'  ha  says:  in  ooadusion,  'we  think  tliat  tliE  obstai^ 
'  which  this  questionsble  dissipline  {ffesents  to  a  re-onion  of  the 

*  Churches,  or  to  Cadiolic  cemnonion,  should  be  removed- w^eot- 

*  fbrthea?  eetvaMay^  wiien  all  may  chant  in  chorus, 

'  "  Happy  homes  and  altars  firee/*'' 
-  We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  'Points  of  I>i£&rence,' 
^»ept  the  Invocation  of  Saints  and  Ima^-worship.  As  to  th« 
fsmer,  Dr.  Milner  admits,  that  *  die-  pracQoe  is  not  of  imperative 
'  obligation,  and  that,  strictly  shaking,  we  are  bound  to  pray^  only 
'  to  God;  an  in^Kntaat  admission,  -vmcb  echoes  the  opinion  off 

*  Cassander  and  other  Catholic  doctoK?  A,  siroihv  admiaaon  is 
iD«de  by  Bosiuet  as  to  hnage-wor^ip.  But  the  symbol  o£  Pope 
Pius  IV.,.  imbodyiag.  the  decisions  of  the  Tridentine  CbubciJ^ 
identifiea  ths  double  idolatry  with,  the.  Soman  Catholic  (aiih^ 
plaoing  the  fact'  be^wid  all  oantseveiisy,  and.  rendoing  comjmH 
mise  impesmUei  esoept  bv^tbe  antbor^y  oi  anoUiw  Coundl  is- 
v(dting-an^  Kpealii^  tbe- Tridentine  deovee.  AstO'  die  praotioe 
of  die  Prists,  it  ia,  as  we  hare  seenv  very  Bttle  removed  mm  the 
Fagm  demonohtty. 

'  lb  Amt,  what  with  indidgescfoat  aodih^td,,  andetrdt)  aad'SCBi" 
pahursj  ao^TOsnie^.  sad  pnwanioBSi. and' litsmesjta<  die:  Virgin. aad-ta 
tfa«  tainUi  aad.  tiiermUltitndK  c£  pMnrs  aii^nsaBd'  tO'tlkam  vn  ■noiii 
occasions,  religious  womhip  is  divertsi  iroai  tll«  greXi  Obd,  sculiidii* 
gieBfrb^B-woapeotatiMiift-aad&t^oaatw  in  the  creature,  ratbagthaa- 
in  the  Creator.'    p.  166. 
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The  very  definition  of  idoktiy  given  by  the  pen  of  inapira- 
tion*. 

Mr.  O'Croly,  it  will  be  seen,  whether  he  has  formally  ftbjured 
the  Bomiah  faith  or  not,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  either  a 
Papbt  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  some  parts  of  his  Work,  indeed, 
he  lays  himself  open  to  the  chai^  of  UUtudinamnism  in  his 
theological  tenets.  Chapters  XIV.  to  XXII.  ate.  occupi^  with  a 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  Chorcb,  in  which  it  is  his  ob- 
ject, apparently,  to  ^ew,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
Church  and  the  peace  of  society,  had  *  the  Apostle's  Cieed' 
alone  been  made  tne  test  of  orthodoxy  and  the  bond  of  commu- 
nion. The  Nicene  creed  only  served'  to  '  give  occasion  to 
'  mighty  quarrels  in  theology ;'  yet,  it  contains  nothing  to  which 
the  Arians  objected,  except  the  term  homooueion  or  '  consub- 

*  stantial;'  and  Mr.  O'CroIy  seems  to  think,  that  Arians  and 
orthodox  might  be  allowed  to  hold  their  respective  opioionsj  as 
ministers  of  the  same  Catholic  Church,  without  inconvenience  or 
imfHToptiely.  The  alleged  heresies  which  gave  rise  to  the  co)itra- 
dictory  and  irreconctleable  decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Constao- 
tinople,  £phesuB,  and  Chalcedon,  our  Author  treats  as  *  nothing 
'  more  than  a  metaphysical  dispute  on  an  unintelligible  subject, 

*  .between  persons  who,  in  reality,  were  of  the  same  opinion.''  He 
is  wrong:  they  were  much  more.  They  were  a  pohtical  dispute 
between  rival  primates,  contending  factions,  hostile  nations.  Tneo- 
1(^  ftimished  only  the  pretext  and  the  watchword  for  the  feuds 
between  the  Gree^,  the  Syrians,  and  the  EgypUans ;  just  as  the 
great  schism  among  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  which  divides 
them  into  orthodox  and  sectaries,  (sooneea  and  abeeaha,)  is  at 
bottom  a  national  feud.  The  successive  Councib,  far  from  allay- 
ing the  controversy,  only  served  to  produce  fresh  divisions,  and  to 
multiply  creeds  and  confessions.  '  The  doctrine  of  infallibility,' 
Mr.  O'Croly  sarcastically  remarks,  '  does  not  appear  to  have  been  - 
'  well  understood  at  that  time.' 

'  Here  was  council  against  council)  anathema  against  anathema ; 
Neetorins  condemned  and  acquitted  at  the  same  time,  by  bishops  too, 
who  are  all  now  accounted  t^tbodox.  The  immediate  conseqnence  of 
idl  this  was  endless  controversies,  scandals,  and  schisms.  The  words  of 
Orego^  NaDzimzes,  relative  tQ  the  councils  of  his  time,  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  Council  qf  Ephesus  under  St.  Cyril.  "  He  never,"  he 
Bud,  "s^w  an  assembly  of  bishops  that  had  a  happy  conclusion;  that, 
instead  of  remedying  the  evil,  they  always  increased  it;  that  their  ob- 
stinate disputes,  and  the  ambition  of  overcoming  and  domineering,  com- 
pletely warp  their  judgemraits;  and  thus  it  generally  happens,  that 
they  whose  duty  it  is  to  judge  others,  are  actuated  more  by  ill  will 
than  by  a  desire  of  rectaimiog  and  correcting."  Whnt  in  ^lia  case 
becomes  at  infelliWlily  ? '     pp.  136,  137. 

•  Bom.  i.  26. 
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Wbat  becomes  of  Botne  other  things  besides  infklHbilityP  What 
becomes  of  the  authority  of  tradition  and  primitive  antiquity,  the 
great  umpire  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Hign-chtueh- 
men,  is  to  overrule  all  private  judgement,  and  to  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture?  It  is  the  *  peculiar  genius '  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Mr.  O'Croly  should  have  been  told,  to  defer  to  these 

*  four  most  famous  ancient  general  councils,'  ss  Hooker  styles 
them ;  and  it  has,  moreover,  adopted  a  creed  with  an  apoerypbal 
tide,  which  can  claim  no  such  venerable  origin.  If  Mr.  O'Croly 
deems  the  Nicene  Creed  a  superfluous,  and  even  mischievous,  in- 
novation upon  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Bymbol,  what  .must 
be  his  opinion  of  the  Athanasian  ?  Upon  this  point  he  is  silent ; 
but  he  assigns  as  the  reason  that  the  decisions  of  general  councils, 
&r  from  producing  unity  of  faith,  have  only  gendered  schism, 

*  that  they  have  not  kept  themselves  within  proper  boundaties, 
'  but  have  defined  things  that  are  undefinable,  and  treated  matters' 

*  of  opinion  as  undoubted  matters  of  Revelation.'  (p.  131.)  A 
juat  remark,  if  the  phrase  '  matters  of  opinion'  be  not  taken  in  too 
wide  a  latitude.  But  here  again,  Mr.  O'Croly  writes  like  a  Puri- 
tan more  than  an  Orthodox  Churchman. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  Intolerance,  our  Author  not  only 
explicitly  affirms  that  the  duty  of  exterminating  heretics  is  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  he  ridicules  the  solemn  dis- 
claimers and  atgurations  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  and  priests ; 
charging  them  with  prevarication  and  perjury,  because,  '  amid  all 
'  their  fine  professions  of  toleration  and  liberality,'  they  are  *  the 

*  abettors  and  instigators,  if  not  the  very  authors,  of  the  savage, 
'  bIfKidy  persecution,'  which  is  at  present  being  carried  on  against 
'  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy ;'  '  a  persecution 
'  that  has  for  object  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  utter  extinc- 

*  tion  of  Protertaotism'  in  that  country,  (p.  341.)  Such  a  declara- 
tion, coming  from  the  Priest  of  Ovens,  will  no  doubt  be  cited  as 
proof  positive,  Old  Bailey  evidem»,  that  the  destruction  of  every 
Irish  Protestant  is  what  the  Romish  bishops  and  priests  are  aiming 
at,  and  that  the  cry  of  the  half-starved  peasantry  against  their 
oppressors,  is  only  intolerance  !  Truly,  Mr.  O'Croly,  this  is  going 
a  little  too  far. 

That  the  Romish  Church  avows  and  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
Father  Dens  as  to  the  duty  of  exterminating  heretics,  is  undeni- 
able. The  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  present  Pontiff,  circulated 
extensively  both  in  Ireland  and  in  this  country  as  an  authorita- 
tive document,  raves  i^ainst  the  sacred  rights  of  liberty  of  con- 
scieDce,  and  the  prinnple  of  civil  freedom,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Inno- 
cents and  Sexuues  of  the  darkest  ages*.     The  Canons  of  the 


"  See  Kclectic  Rev.  for  lust  July,  p.  2. 
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BomiBh  Church  stSl  thuoder  forth  thrir  brutal  anatbenaas  uaimt 
all  Protestants  ae  heretics;  and  those  whom  a  Church  auatoema-' 
tiees,  it  wants  but  the  power  to  deal  with  as  criminals.  As  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church,  there  can  be  no  question.  But 
are  we  to  hold  everj  member  of  s  communion  personally  respon- 
■ible,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  protest,  far  all  tne  principles  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
all  the  acts  of  its  rulers  ?  If  lo,  every  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  equally  chargeable' with  intolerance.  The  unrepealed 
Canons  of  the  Engluh  Church,  denouncing  the  terrible  penalty  of 
excommunication — a  civil  punishment  amounting  to  outlawry — 
against  all  Dissenters,  differ  nothing  in  spirit  from  the  most  in- 
tolerant decrees  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  penal  statutes  of 
Elisabeth  gainst  Protestant  Nonconformists,  are  as  savage  in  their 
intolerance  ss  the  dogmas  of  Becanus  and  Peter  Dens.  And 
wherein  does  the  spint  fostered  by  the  Establishment  towarda 
Dissenters  difler  from  the  intolerant  fury  which  led  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Star  Chamber,  except  in  Uie  restraint  which  is  laid 
upon  intolerance  i*     If  even  Laud  finds  among  the  Clergy  of  the 

E resent  day  his  admirers  and  panegyrists ;  if  a  Bishop  can  give 
is  deliberate  sanction  to  a  work  denying  to  Dissenters  the  name 
of  Christians,  and  stigmatizing  Nonconformity  as  a  worse  crime 
than  Drunkenness;  if  the  claim  of  Dissenters  to  the  rites  of 
Christian  burial,  and  even  to  marriage,  has  been  openly  denied  by 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church ;  if  attempts  have  been  made 
to  revive  the  obsolete  rigours  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in  order 
to  compel  the  bxacUons  wrung  from  Dissenters  in  the  shape  of 
Church-rate ;  if  things  hke  these  can  be  acted  in  the  broad  light 
of  Protestantism,  notwithstandinf^  the  progress  and  didiisioD  of 
liberal  principles,  what  would  the  Dissenters  not  have  to  fear,  were 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties  ^ain  at  the  mercy  of  the  Church 
restored  to  its  ancient  political  ascendancy  P  The  remark  that  the 
times  are  altered,  will  apply  to  one  Church  as  well  as  to  the  other. 
We  have  no  fear  that  the  days  of  persecution  will  return ;  but  in 
such  an  event,  we  should  have  no  more  confidence  in  the  tolerant 
principles  of  Bishop  Blomiield  than  in  thoae  of  Dr.  Murray,  who, 
of  the  two  prelates,  exhibits  so  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  charity. 
We  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  langu^e  <k  Mr.  Jay. 

'  "  But  are  yon  not  afraid  of  Popish  persecution?  "  We  sre  not 
afraid.  It  is  pertetly  a  bugbear,  unless  yoa  can  tnrn  the  world  ap- 
ude  down.  Juster  views  prevail,  and  they  cannot  be  unlearned. 
Parties  have  committed  themselves  on  the  siae  of  ftteSom  too  far  to 
recede.  Persecution  is  a  wickedness  that  can  never  uain  be  esta- 
blished  by  s  law.  The  trial  indeed  has  been  made.— What  persecu- 
tion is  there  in  America,  where  Catholics  are. as  free  as  dthers  ?  What 
persecution  is  there  in  the  mixed  countries  of  Barope,  and'^even  where 
the  Popish  is  the  major  part  of  the  inbabitantH  f     See  thtJ'Cantons  of 
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Switserland,  where,  in  tnany  of  tbe  towns  and  Tillages,  the  Catholics 
And  Protestants  alternately  use  the  same  places  of  worship. 

'  "  But  is  not  P(^>eiy  elwaya  the  same  ?  "  And  is  not  Presb^- 
tCRBnism  always  the  same  ?  and  does  not  the  requisition  of  its  for- 
mukiy  efi;om  and  bind  all  its  true  sons  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  "  root  oat  and  destroy  sJl  papacy  and  prelacy?  "  If  sonw 
thines  axe  the  same,  others  are  not ;  and  to  these  t^e  former  musl 
bena,  and  by  these  they  must  be  regulated.  Why  has  not  Popery  fu) 
a^  burnt  any  one  for  heresy  ?  They  could  not  do  it ;  could  not  do 
it  «Teo  in  their  most  devoted  realms.  The  force  of  opinion  in  time 
twcomes  more  powerful  than  any  law,  than  any  authority.  We  may 
dare  every  Popish  power  to  put  one  Protestant  to  death  I  The  Hea- 
vens wowd  reveal  the  iniquity,  and  the  earth  rise  up  against  it,  and 
ring  fnaa  one  end  to  the  other  with  reproach  and  horror.' 

Jc^t  Sermon,  pp.  30,  31. 

In  charging  the  . Irish  bishops  and  priests  with  abetting  a 
'bloody  pertecution'  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestant 
clei^,  with  a  view  to  the  utter  extinction  of  ProtestEuitisnj  in 
Irelandj  Mr.  O'Croly  lays  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of 
either  being  actuated  by  violent  resentment,  or  influenced  by 
dnister  motives.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  zeal  of  a  con- 
vert to  Protestantism,  it  is  passing  strange  that  he  should  be 
wholly  silent  as  to  any  wrong,  or  grievance,  or  cause  of  pro- 
vocation of  which  the  Irish  peasantry  have  to  complain,  and  that 
aQ  bis  wrath  and  indignation  should  be  directed  against  those 
who  refuse  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Protestant  clergy; — that  he 
should  cfaaractense  aa  bloody  persecuUon, — not  the  collecting  the 
tithe  wrung  from  the  widow  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  not  the 
wholesale  ejectment  of  Catholic  tenants  from  the  estates  of  Tory 
landlords,  not  the  penal  laws  of  the  days  of  Orange  ascendancy, 
but — the  anti-tithe  agitation, — the  passive  resistance  opposed  to 
the  collection  of  a  bated  tribute.  It  was  not  Archdeacon  Ryder, 
but  Widow  Ryan  who  was  the  persecutor,  when  her  son  perished 
at  Rathcormac  !  So  the  Standard  represents  the  Dissenters  o[ 
England  as  persecuting  the  Eetablisned  Church,  by  their  en- 
deavour to  get  rid  of  the  imposition  of  Church-rate,  and  seeking 
the  r^ress  of  their  other  gnevancea !  "Who  does  not  know  th^t 
the  Iamb  has  in  all  ages  been  the  persecutor  of  the  wolf?  The 
Irish  Church  is  su&ring  persecution  lirom  the  shoeless,  half- 
starred  potato-eaters  of  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  they  have  rebelled 
against  the  tithe-proctor  1  But  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ire- 
land, vhich  is  somewhat  more  Protestant  than  the  Establishment, 
is  regarded  by  the  Catholics  with  no  such  angry  feeling.  No 
persecution  i^  carried  OS  against  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  or  the 
MethodistSf,  or  the  other  Dissenters,  whom  the  utter  extinction 
of  tithe  w^d  not  aifect,  but  who  must  be  all  swept  off,  before 
Protestantism  in  Irehuid  could  be  annihilated.     Now  we  really 
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cannot  believe  that  the  Iriab  bishopg  ant]  priests  cODtempUte  any 
such  inaane  and  diabolical  consummation.  That  they  desire  the 
downfal  of  the  Iriah  Church  Establishment,  bo  far  as  regards 
what  are  termed  its  temporalities,  no  one  doubts.  So  far  as  it 
rests  upon  compulsive  exactions,  we  participate  in  their  wish,  and 
that  for  three  reasons :  first,  because  we  have  uo  desire  that  Pro- 
festantism  should  be  upheld  upon  Popish  principles ;  secondly, 
because  we  believe  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  to  be  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Ireland,  and  a  millstone  about  that  which  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  a  Church ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  beat,  if  not  our  only 
security  against  the  re-establishment  of  the  Homish  Church  in  . 
Ireland,  or  its  beins  taken  into  alliance  with  the  State,  is  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  monopoly  and  State 
patron^e.  Upon  the  principle  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments, 
the  Romish  ought  to  be  the  established  Church  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  of  Lower  Canada.  The  proposal  to  oSer  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic Church  an  endowment  duly  proportioned  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  Protestant  Church,  has  been  repeatedly  advocated.  Some 
compromise  of  the  kind  will  be  inevitable,  unless  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  present  auspicious  moment,  when  the  Irish  Catholics 
repudiate  the  insidious  bounty  of  the  State,  to  throw  the  support 
cf  the  Episcopal  Church  upon  those  who  ought  to  be  at  the  cost 
of  its  maintenance, — those  who  glory  in  belonging  to  it.  If  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  has  survived  the  overthrow  of  its  State 
Establishment  and  the  alienation  of  the  Church  property,  and 
has  even  gathered  strength  ftvm  its  political  depression,  what 
reasoif  can  there  be  to  apprehend  that  the  Protestant  faith  would 
suffer  from  the  abolition  of  the  Establishment ;  more  especially 
when  the  only  form  of  Protestantism  which  has  lost  ground  to 
Popery,  is  the  Established  Church  P 

Mr.  O'Croly's  Work  supplies  additional  proof  that  nothing  can 
arrest  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  except  injustice 
to  the  Catholics.  Centuries  of  crime  have  develop«l  the  cha' 
racter  and  attested  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  and  State  system, 
— the  propagaUon  of  the  Gospel  of  tithes  and  benefices,  by  levy- 
ing tribute  on  those  whom  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  con- 
vert. It  is  more  than  time  that  a  system  in  better  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  were  adopted.  Whether 
the  Episcopal  Chiirch  in  its  present  form,  even  if  divorced  from 
the  State,  is  the  best  fitted  to  cope  with  Romish  error,  may  indeed 
be  questioned.  It  is  neither  by  conciliating  nor  by  aping  Popery, 
that  Protestantism  has  ever  extended  its  triumphs.  The  evan- 
gelical portion  of  the  Irish  clergy  are  fettered  and  trammelled  by 
the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  bondage,  which  they  yet  delight  to  wear; 
and  the  points  of  approximation  between  the  two  Churdies,  though 
they  may  be  points  of  attraction  to  n  few,  are  found,  in  effect. 
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points  of  weaknesB.  Mr.  O'Croly's  Inquiry  may  serve  to  shew 
that  there  is  no  tenable  position  between  the  Komap  Catholic 
Church  and  the  ground  occupied  1:^  the  Puritans  and  Noncon- 
formiets.  The  Church  of  England  is  a  half-vay  house  between 
Popery  and  Protestant!  boi,  standing  so  nesrlyon  the  frontier  line, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  territory  it  more  properly  be- 
longs; But  when  the  field  is  to  be  taken  against  the  Homanists, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  stronger  country  pos- 
sessed by  other  denominations  of  Protestants.  Thus  we  find 
Mr.  OX'roly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  far  overshooting  the  mo- 
derate Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  arguing 
like  a  sound  Presbyterian. 

If,  then,  the  Episcopal  Church  is  destined  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  extending  the  pure  faith  of  the  Reformation  in 
Ireland,  she  must  herself  drink  far  more  deeply  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformation,  and  shake  herself  free  from  the  bondage  of 
human  authority.  If,  instead  of  this,  she  continue  to  repel  with 
haughty  contempt,  all  who  refuse  to  conform  to  her  obsolete  and 
arbitrary  enactments,  or  to  nay  tribute  to  her  political  ascendancy, 
and  treat  as  alike  aliens  anu  enemies,  Presbyterians  and  Papists, 
Evangelical  Dissenters  and  Infidels,  the  work  of  God  will  be 
carrira  on  by  other  instrumentality,  and  the  Church  of  Elisabeth 
will  pass  away.  '  Any  Establishment",  said  Coleridge,  on  learn- 
ing that  Sonthey  had  represented  the  Church  as  in  danger  trom 
the  combined  attacks  of  Infidels,  Papists,  and  Dissenters, — -*  any 

*  Establishment  which  could  fuse  into  a  common  opposition,  into 

*  an  opposition  on  common  grounds,  Euch  heterogeneous  and  con- 

*  flicting  materials,  would  deserve — ought  to  be  destroyed." 

Hitherto,  to  keep  down  the  Papists  lias  been  the  sole  aim  of 
the  Irish  Churchmen ;  and  the  panic  alarm  which  the  No  Popery 
cry  is  intended  to  produce,  is  as  selfish  and  worldly  in  its  spirit 
as  it  is  unintelligent.  It  is  not  the  soul-destroying  errors  of  the 
Romish  Church  which  awaken  this  jealousy  of  its  increase,  but 
the  dread  of  its  regaining  the  power  to  persecute— to  retaliate  on 
its  persecutors.  Call  not  this  coward  apprehension  a  religious 
feeling.  It  is  the  terror  of  ignorance,  which  is  always  allied  to 
hatred;  and  the  only  methods  of  counteracting  Popery,  to  which 
these  nursery  fears  have  led,  are  political  securities— iron  bars 
and  wooden  shutters  to  keep  out  tne  wolf.  Strip  Romanism  of 
all  its  power  to  persecute,  strain  it  &om  its  grosser  paganism,  let 
It  be  rendered  politically  harmless, — as  it  is  in  England  and 
Scotland  at  the  present  moment, — in  this  mild,  and  mitigated, 
and  comparatively  inofiensive  form,  to  which  the  progress  of 
education  is  fast  reducing  it,  it  must  still  be  viewed  as  an  awful 
corruption  of  Christianity,  to  be  combated  with  all  the  weapons 
of  which  thespiritual  warfare  allows. 
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Alt.  11.^1.  LetUrt  o*  Mtuatty  and  Anii-Mattmry,  addMMed  to  tht 
Hod.  Jt^n  Quincr  Adams.  Bv  WUliwi  L.  Stoae.  8*0.  pp.  57fi. 
New  York,  1832. 

3.  Matthiat  and  hit  Trnpoituret :  or  the  progresi  of  Fanaticism  illiu- 
trated  in  tiie  extnordinary  Case  of  Robert  MattbewB>  and  some  of 
his  Ferentnnera  and  Disciples.  Bv  WiDiam  L.  Stone.  ISmo. 
pp.347.     New  York,  1835. 

3.  Tata  and  Sietchet—mch  as  they  aie.  B7  William  L.  Straw.  8 
vols.  12mo.     New  York,  1834. 

"VTONE  of  tliese  books  are  likely  to  be  reprinted  in  this  country. 
.  *  The  former  two  relate  exclusively  to  local  occnrrences,  and, 
as  such,  would  probably  not  obtain  extensive  circulation  away 
from  home.  The  last  comes  at  a  wrong  time :  with  tales  and 
sketches  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  the  English  book-market  is 
now  f^rly  inundated.  And  yet,  all  these  volumes  are  interesting, 
and  deserve  a  better  fate  than  we  have  predicted  for  them.  The  , 
first,  notwithstanding  its  unpromising  title,  carries  with  it  the 
charm  of  fiction,  while  it  yet  bears  in  every  page  the  impress  of 
historical  truth.  The  second  is  a  touching  narrative,  replete 
throughout  with  melancholy  instruction.  Some  of  the  Tales  ex- 
hibit bold  and  vigorous  aketcbing  which  would  throw  no  discredit 
on  names  ranking  hizh  in  that  department  of  literature.  All  th$ 
volumes  are  well  written.  We  have  observed  Colonel  Stone's 
name  for  some  years  among  the  contributors  to  Ackermann''s 
*'  Forget  Me  Not;"  but  we  had  no  idea,  until  these  volumes 
reached  us,  that  he  held  so  prolific  a  pen. 

'  Fanaticism,'  says  a  well-known  modem  writer,  *  is  enthusiasm 
*  inflamed  by  hatred.'  We  have  here  before  us  three  distinct 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  this  malign  emotion,  each  fully 
bearing  out  the  truth  of  the  definition.  We  shall  take  them  up 
in  turn.  The  history  of  the  abduction  and  subsequent  murder 
of  William  Morgan,  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  freemasonry, 
which  took  place  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1820, 
comes  first  under  notice. 

Our  readers  will  not  much  care  about  the  political  bearings  of 
Mohan's  history,  or  the  influence  it  eventually  exercised  over  the 
American  elections ;  we  shall  therefore  simply  rive  them  a  suc- 
cinct history  of  the  abduction  and  murder,  which,  at  the  time  it 
took  place,  was  generally  believed  in  this  countiy  to  be  an  inge- 
nious fiction,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  selling  a  book  purporting 
to  be  a  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  freemaeonTy,;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting now,  only  as  illustrative  of  the  fact,  that  eecular  asso- 
ciations are  sometimes  supported  in  a  spirit  quite  as  fanatical  ais 
ever  disgraced  any  ecclesiastical  body. 
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.  WUli«m  MorgA, H appears,  vae  an  operative  mason  by  trade;: 
shrewd,  but  Bomenbat  dissipated ;  a  sort  of  oracle  amongst  the 
loirer  clasaee  of  loimgen  in  the  precincts  of  village  inns,  bul- 
with  the  credit  of  possessing  a  mtdicious  and  vindictive  dis^si- 
tion.  When  or  where  he  becwne  a  m«nber  of  the  freemasons' 
fraternity,  is  not  clear ;  but,  in  the  year  1826,  it  seeras  he  was  ex- 
(^ded  on  account  of  hia  *  bad  habits'  from  a  Chapter  at  Batavia, 
(United  States,)  and  that,  stung  with  r^e,  be  immediately  formed 
ftsolutions  of  revenue.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  that 
year,  he  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  a  lull  disclosure 
of  the  secret  rites  and  ceremonies  of  ireemasonry.  This  at  first 
excited  little  notice ;  but  at  length,  some  agitation  began  to  dia- 
oloM  itself,  the  precursor,  as  it  proved,  of  a  most  tremendmiB 
stonn  of  passion.  Threats  were  heard  in  whispers,  that  the 
masms  were  determined  by  some  means  to  suppress  the  book ; 
and  discusnons  concerning  the  matter  were  very  indiscreetly  ad- 
mitted into  the  newspapers.  About  this  stage  of  the  difficulty,  a 
negotiatioD  was  entered  into  between  the  masons  and  Morgan, 
which  ended  in  hia  delivering  up  to  them  a  mere  copy  of  his  ma- 
nuscripts, while  the  original  was  still  preparing  for  the  press.  As 
soon  as  this  cheat  was  discovered,  the  exasperation  of  the  free- 
masons  appears  to  have  passed  all  bounds ;  and  a  varieh'  of 
schemes  were  set  on  foot  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
dreaded  work.  The  first  plan  was,  the  arrest  of  Morgan  by 
virtue  (rf  an  execution  for  debt, — the  real  object  being,  if  possible, 
to  get  possession  of  his  all-important  papers.  This  scheme,  how. 
ever,  failed.  The  excitement  continued  rapidly  to  increase ;  and; 
the  number  of  strangers  suddenly  appearing  and  disappearing  at 
Batavia,  without  having  apparently  any  particular  business  in  the 
village,  awakened  unpleasant  suspicions. 

'  It  became  dailj  more  manifest,'  (says  Mr.  Stone,)  '  that  there  was 
agromngdetermiDationto  suppress  the  intended  publication  at  any  and 
every  hazard.  And  it  has  been  asserted,  that,  even  thus  early,  the  in- 
tensenesB  of  their  anxiety  betrayed  the  parties,  in  very  many  instEinces, 
into  an  avowal  of  intentions  and  feelings,  shewing  how  litUe  they 
were  disposed  to  regard  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  lives  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  if  the  violation  of  the  first,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
second,  should  become  necesaary  to  effect  that  object.' 

The  next  measure  resolved  on,  for  accomplishing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  manuscripts,  was  a  nocturnal  attack  upon  the  print- 
ing office,  in  the  hone  of  seizing  either  the  copy,  or,  if  pnnted,. 
the  sheets  of  the  worx,  or  both.  For  the  execution  of  this  enter- 
prise, fifty  men  assembled,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Colonel  Saw- 
yer, a  high  mason.  The  party,  however,  found  the  office  guarded, 
and,  to  avoid  risking  tbeir  lives,  withdrew.  They  now  resolved 
upon  the  coital  offence  of  arson. 

'  Oa  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  10th  of  September,  the  people  of 
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'Batavift  were  startled  from  their  slambers  by  the  appalling  err  of  fire 
— the  flames  were  bunting  from  the  stairivay  of  the  prJntine  olBoe,  but 
had  been  no  early  discov^ed,  that  they  were  soon'got  under  withoat 
occaslWngany  considerable  damage.  These  offices  were  in  the  npper 
storiea  of  two  wooden  buildingg,  with  a  stairway  between  them ;  and 
the  lower  storiea  of  both  were  occupied,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  per- 
sons ;  so  that  the  lives  of  all  these  people  were  jeoparded  by  this  dia- 
bolical act  I  while,  moreover,  had  tne  expectations  of  the  incendiaries 
been  realized,  a  large  portion  of  the  villafe  would  probably  have  been 
involved  in  the  common  ruin.  Indeed,  the  calamity  was  averted  only 
by  a  signal  interposition  of  Providence.' 

On  the  11th  of  September,  Morgan  was  again  arrested  for  debt 
and  taken  to  prison.  That  same  night,  ■  pretended  friend  paid 
the  debt,  and  obt^ned  his  liberation ;  but,  as  he  left  the  prison,  he 
was  again  seized,  gagged,  forced  into  a  carriage,  and  carried 
to  death  under  circumstances  which,  if  they  bad  not  come  out  .on 
oath  before  a  court  of  justice,  would  be  absolutely  incredible. 

'  On  the  I9th  of  September,  eight  Masons,  having  finallv  deter- 
mined to  pnt  their  prisoner  to  death,  believing,  probably,  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  have  a  smaller  nnmber  actually  concerned  in  the  execution,' 
held  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  The  object 
was  to  select  three  of  their  number  for  executioners,  and  to  have  the 
other  five  excluded,  and  so  excluded,  that  neither  should  know  who 
else  besides  himself  was  thus  released,  or  who  were  the  executioners. 
For  this  purpose,  the  following  ingenious  process  was  devised  : — They 
placed  eight  tickets  in  a  bat,  upon  three  oi  which  were  written  certain 
marks,  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  one  of  their  number  should  simul*. 
taneously  draw  a  ticket,  They  were  instantly  to  separate,  before  ex- 
amining their  tickets,  and  walk  away  in  different  directions,  until  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  of  each  other.  They  were  then  to  stop  and  examine 
the  slip  of  paper  they  had  drawn,  and  the  five  drawing  the  blanks 
were  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  taking  different  routes,  by  which 
means  neither  of  them  would  know  who  had  drawn  the  fotal  numbers, 
and  of  course  no  one  of  the  five  could  be  a  witness  againBt  the  others  ! 
The  three  drawing  the  tickets  designated, — a  bloody  hand  should  have 
been  the  device,'— were  to  return  to  the  magazine  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  complete  the  hellish  design.  The  manner  of  his  murder  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been,  by  attaching  heavy  weights  to  his  body,  and  taking 
him  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  in  a  b^t,  where,  at  the  black  hour 
of  midnight,  he  was  plunged  into  the  dark  and  angry  torrent  of  the 
Niagara  !— The  boat  for  this  purpose  was  got  in  readiness  by  Adams, 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  vengeful  conspirators.  But  he, 
with  all  those  deeper  than  himself  in  guilt,  (excepting  the  villain 
Howard,}  failing  in  being  brought  to  justice  in  this  world,  has  been 
summoned  to  render  an  account  at  the  bar  of  a  higher  tribunal. 

'  Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  William  Klorgan, — a  free  Ameri- 
can citizen,  whose  death  is  unavenged.  He  was  stolen  ftom  the 
bosom  of  bis  fomily  by  an  in&mous  perversion  of  the  forms  of  law, — 
be  was  thrust,  into  prison  for  the  gratification  of  private  malignity, — he 
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>ni8l[i4iiRpped  under  the  gUiM  of  fiiendBhip— tnuuported  like  a  male- 
&etor  one  bnadred  and  &nj  miles  throttgh  b  popnlous  country, — and 
execnted  in  cold  blood  by  a  gang  of  assasains,  under  circumstances  of 
as  damning  atrocity  as  ever  stained  the  annals  of  human  delinquency  I 
N'or  VISA  the  crime  perpetrated  byignorant  or  hungry  banditti,  or  for 
the  lust  of  power,  or  of  gold.  The  circle  of  the  conspirators  em- 
braced, directly  and  indirectly,  hundreds  of  intelligent  men,  acting, 
not  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  irom  sudden  impulse  or  anger,  but 
after  long  consultations,  and  weeks,  and  even  months  of  preparation. 
Those  immediately  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  were  men  of  infonna* 
tion,  and  of  high  standing  in  their  own  neighbourhoods  and  counties ; 
embracii^  civil  ofScera  of  almost  every  grade ;  sheriffs,  legislators, 
megistrates;  lawyers,  physicians,  and  even  those  whose  calling  it  was 
to  minister  at  the  altar  in  holy  things.  Along  the  route  of  the  cap- 
tive, the  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  left  their  occupations, 
however  busily  or  urgently  engaged,  and  flew  at  a  moment's  warning, 
to  aid  in  his  transportation  to  the  spot  where  his  sufferings  were  ended. 
A  clergyman  preceded  him,  moreover,  heralding  his  approach  from 
town  to  town,  and  announcing  his  captivity  to  the  as^mbUng 
brethren  before  whom  he  was  simultaneously  to  deliver  a  discourse, 
dedicating  a  Masonic  temple  to  the  service  of  Ood  and  the  holy  St. 
John  ;  and  enforcing  the  golden  maxims  of  "  feacb,  hahmony,  and 
BOOTHEBLT  LOTB  1 "  Arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  the  wretched 
victim  was  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  over  which  the  banner  of  freedom 
was  streaming  in  the  breeze.  In  vain  did  he  plead  for  his  life  :  and  in 
vain  did  he  implore  the  privilege  of  once  more  beholding  his  wife  and 
children.  Nay,  more,  with  worse  than  barbarian  cruelty,  was  his  final 
request  of  a  Bjble  denied,  to  soothe  his  last  hours,  and  point  him  the 
way  to  a  brighter  wortd,~brighter,  &r,  had  he  been  prepared  to  enter 
it,  than  that  upon  which  he  was  in  a  lew  hours  forever  to  close  his 
eyes  !  And  what  was  the  mighty  offence  of  the  miserable  man,  that 
he  must  thus  be  hurried  to  bis  final  account,  without  being  allowed  a 
last  farewell  of  his  wife,  without  suffering  a  single  ray  of  divine  light 
to  glance  across  his  path,  or  illumine  the  dark  atmosphere  of  his  dun- 
geon,— but  sent  to  his  dread  abode  >vith  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head ! — Why,  forsooth,  he  was  about  to  expose  the  wonderful  secrets 
of  Freemasonry  ! — It  was  feared  he  would  tell  how  "  poor  blind  can- 
didates" are  led  about  a  lodge-room  by  a  "  cable  tow,"  and  how  they 
kneel  at  the  altar,  at  one  time  on  (me  knee,  and  at  another  time  upon 
the  other !  It  was  feared  he  would  tell  how  they  stumble  over  the 
emblems  of  "  the  m^ed  path  of  human  life,"  or  bend  with  humility 
beneath  "  the  living  arch  ! "  ' — Letters  on  Masonry,  pp.  644 — 546. 

This  strodouB  proceeding,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  led  to 
^e'  immediate  formation  of  associationa  &r  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  Free-masonry  altogether.  The  ingtitutton  itself  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  aU^ed  murder ;  and  Christianity  and  Free-ma- 
aonry were  held  to  be  incompatible.  '  Exemplary  professors  of 
'  religion,'  who  voold  not  consent  at  once  to  abandon  free-maeonry, 
*  were  excluded  fium  the  conununion  table.' 

There  is  mueh  in  this  proceeding  that  is  highly  charactnistic  of 
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the  people.  Brother  Jonathan  is,  in  many  lespecta,  <dd  John 
Bull  over  again,  nnembarnused  by  anr  srtifidd  restraints.  The- 
sane  wrongbeadednese,  but,  we  beuere,  in  the  main,  right- 
heartedness  distingnishes  him.  Only  awaie  him  to  a  sense  of 
irrong  or  injustice,  disabuse  him  of  his  fiatterers,  and  get  him  to 
lay  aside  for  a  moment  his  pride  and  his  prejudices,  and  the 
goodness  of  his  nature  comes  out  in  defence  of  right  or  troth,- 
with  a  vigoor  and  an  energy  foreign  to  the  habits  of  any  other 
people,  ^d  as  unrelenting  as  it  is  resistleta.  The  present  !&• 
mentable  state  of  poblie  feeling  in  Am^ca  with  regard  to  Slavecyj 
is  no  vidid  exception  to  this  statement.  Onr  pi^as  will  bear  atD|de 
testimony  to  the  decision,  (some  persons  may  think,  bitterness,)' 
widi  which  we  have  condemned  their  abominable  treatment  m 
the  Blacks ;  and  we  do  not,  and  irill  not,  abate  a  jot  on  this  score ; 
but  we  must  at  the  same  time  confess,  that,  with  all  its  wickedness, 
there  is  a  dash  of  old  Enfflish  character  in  it.  Itis  the  working 
of  some  of  the  had  blood  of  the  old  country, — tenacious  of  privi- 
1^^, — indignant  of  reproof, — ^violent  at  the  idea  of  foreign  in- 
terference, but  (may' we  not  hope  P)  withal  anxious,  anaid  all  this 
bluster,  to  avail  iteelf  of  the  first  ftvoUraUe  oi^rtaiiity  for  le-. 
puring  wrong,  whenever  it  can  b^  done  with  the  least  pasuble 
sacrifice  of  pride  !  We  do  not  dtmair  of  our  brother.  Let  tha 
leaven  which  is  even  now  rapidly  diffiising  itself  among  all'  classes 
in  the  States  work  a  little  longer,  and  we  shall  hear  Bome  day,  that 
ttaee-koldera  as  well  as  g^n-drinkers  and  free-masons  are  accounted 
as  "  heathen  men  and  publicans.^ 

The  strange  tragedy  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  outline, 
stretches  in  all  its  details,  as  given  in  the  volume  before  us, 
through  nearly  600  ps^es  octavo.  Above  one  hundred  of  these 
are  occupied  in  a  complete  exposition  of  Free-masoniy,  which,  we 
should  suppose,  can  now  scarcely  be  called  a  myst^.  Four 
hundred  more  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Committees  and 
Conventions,— the  Trials, — SjMcial Circuits, — and^uldplied  cor- 
respondence, in  which,  among  others,  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
the  Earl  of  Dalfaousie,  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  are  severally 
engwed  in  the  detection  of  the  criminals.  The  remainder  is  de- 
voted to  remarks  on  the  Newspaper  press  of  the  United  States ; 
to  inquiries  as  to  what  extent  the  Masonic  lodges  and  chapters 
were  impUcated  in  the  transaction ;  and  finally,  to  the  setring 
forth  (^  reasons  why  all  good  men  should  abandon  the  institu- 
tion of  speculative  masonry. 

For  toe  remarks  on  the  Press  of  the  United  States,  we  most 
make  room.  They  are  curious  and  instructive.  Our  £r8t  extract 
relates  to  the  kind  of  control  which  the  public  there  exercise- over 
their  Newspapers.  We  happen  to  know  some  Endish  Headers  of 
Periodicals  who  might  learn  a  lesscm  from  the  foinwing  veryjnst 
and  spirited  remarks. 
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'  T\^  pTBcdde  of  whLdrawiiig.BubBcriptiom  hom  papers,  cm  every 
trimi  occuioD,  for  a  mere  differrace  of  opinion  between  the  editor  ana 
aDboDiber,  upon  accidaital  qneatinw,  more  frequently  abstract  than  of 
natiiHial  baportaaea,  I  have  ventured  above  to  denominate  American. 
In  no  other  coantry,  aeecwdiiig  to  the  best  inftirraadon  I  can  obtain,  is 
it  ao  freqnently  reaortad'  to,  as  in  this :  and  in  my  view,  it  is  but  a 
■orrvmetiMdof  mainfectingdispleaaare,  or  dissent.  With  papers  Imw 
MUplishwI  and  liberBlly  anpported,  tbete  individual  ihstanoes  of  pn- 
vate  proaoriptioa  can  have  little  effiict  i  bat,  in  respect  of  papers  en- 
joying aleakoer  patnmage,  and  stm^liiu;  for  existence,  they  strike  at 
tlie  root  of  the  freedom  of  thooght  ana  discusdon.  In  ttus  pmnt  of 
view,  connected  with  the  erroneous  principle  npon  which  all  onr  public 
jeumals  are  eatabHahed,  this  illiberal  svatem  may  be  said  to  work  es- 
sential injury.  So  &r  as  it  goes,  it  is  airectlv  at  war  with  free  discus- 
sion and  the  independence  of  the  press.  Far  better  would  it  be,  in 
this  respect,  if,  in  the  work  of  composiiig  and  Vending  newspapers, 
there  was  the  same  division  of  labour,  which  exists  in  the  European 
canitala.  There,  the  editors  and  publishers  have  no  pa-sonal  know- 
leoge  of  their  suppwters,  as  such :  here,  they  are  known  to  nearly  all ; 
and  the  support  i^ich  newspapers  receive,  is  but  too  frequently  begged 
OH  the  one  hand,  and  bestoweo  on  tl|e  other,  more  in  the  form  of  per- 
-Bonal  favoritism,  than  in  the  rasniy  and  independent  course  of  business, 
in  which  (avtm  are  neither  known  nor  acltnowledged  on  dther  hand. 
Where  such  are  the  relations  between  publisher  and  subscriber,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Every  '^ragraph  must 
be  carefully  balanced,  and  frequently  ul  its  pungency  and  meaning 
;must  be  frittered  away,  to  render  it  inoffensive  to  Air.  A.,  or  palatable 
to  Mr,  B.  Even  gross  officii  delinquencies  must  remain  unwhipped 
of  J9atice,  and  the  cause  of  morality  left  to  vindicate  itself,  lest  perad- 
venture  the  offending  officer  is  a  patron !  forsooth,  or  Mr,  C.  and 
Mr.  D,  do  not  acknowledge  the  same  criterion  of  orthodoxy,  either  in 
morals  or  religion,  which  the  publisher,  according  to  his  sense  of  duty, 
would  wish  to  uphold. 

'  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  as  maintaining  the  opinion, 
-that  the  subscribers  to  a  paper  have  no  right  to  exercise  this  species  of 
influence,  or  to  manifest  their  displeasure  in  this  way,  under  any,  or 
even  under  very  many,  drcumstancea.  I  am  speaking  only  of  respect- 
able papers,  conducted  by  educated  and  responsible  men, — by  men  who 
have  character  at.  stake  themselves,  and  whose  principles  and  general 
mode  of  conducting  their  papers,  are,  npon  all  great  cardinal  principles 
of  government, — upon  all  leading  measures  of  public  policy, — held  in 
common  by  editor  and  subscribe.  It  is  in  cases  like  these,  that  I 
condemn  tne  dispodtion  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  of  endeavoring  to 
avenge  every  trifling  disagreement,  or  even  a  casual  error,  by  striking 
at  the  pocket  of  the  pubUsher.  It  is  an  ignoble  device,  unworthy  of 
all  who  are  willing  that  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  action  should 
be  enjoyed  by  others,  which  they  glory  in  exercising  themselves.  But 
when  editors  are  derelict  in  their  dnty  to  the  public, — when  they  belie 
their  professions,  and  d^rade  their  calling, — when  they  prove  recreant 
to  their  princjples,  or  habitually  violate  the  proprieties  of  the  press,  and 
the  courtesies  and  charities  of  social  life,— when,  from  change  of  con- 
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dudors,  (»  fift  base  bribes,  Aey  tnm  t&eir  back*  npon  flU  friHida  and 
old  prindplea,— H>r  when,  from  general  licentioiisiiess,  penonal  scturri- 
lity,  a  mockery  of  things  sacred,  and  a  dicr^ard  of  those  prindTdes  of 
morality  and  virtne  which  form  at  once  the  jewels  of  priTRte  lite,  and 
the  troe  gloiy  of  the  state,  a  newsmper  becWea  unworthy  of  support, 
and  unfit  to  be  received  into  femiuesi — then  is  it  a  high  moral  dnty  to 
discard  the  offender,  and  make  him  ^el  the  heaviest  weight  of  public, 
as  well  as  of  private  indignation  and  scorn.  Bat  in  such  instances, 
the  remedy  should  be  effectually  applied;  fw  every  effcot  to  cmsh  the 
growth  of  vidons  prindples,  or  to  check  the  career  of  those  who  disse- 
minate them,  which  falls  short  of  the  object,  "  serves-  no  other  purpose 
than  to  render  them  more  known,  and  idtimately  to  increase  the  seal 
and  number  (^  their  abettors." '     Letters,  ^.,  pp.  526 — 638. 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  the  general  cbsracter  of  this  mighty 
Engine  for  Good  or  Evil ;  and  the  picture  is  certainly  any  wing 
but  flattering  to  the  Transatlantic  Editors. 

'  Talk  as  we  please  of  the  despotisms  of  Europe,— of  the  resti^nts 
imposed  upon  the  mind  and  the  tongne, — I  hesitate  not  to  avow,  that 
neither  in  England  nor  in  France,  is  the  press  held  in  such  abject  sub- 
jection, as  the  great  majority  of  the  American  presses  are  by  dema- 
gt^ues  and  the  discipline  of  party.  It  is  said  to  be  a  difficnlt  thing 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  its  licentions- 
ness ;  but  heaven  knows  that  in  this  country  the  line  is  as  broad  and 
as  visible  as  can  be  desired.  We  have  licentiousness  enough  on  all 
sides,  and  upon  every  possible  subject.  The  eye  sickens  at  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  press,  and  the  mind  turns  firom  it  with  abhorrence  and 
Wthing.  With  this  portion  of  the  press,  the  bitterness  of  party  is 
mingled  in  every  thing ;  and  the  ferocity  of  its  attacks,  is  equalled  only 
by  Oie  profligacy  of  its  conductors.  "  Gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras 
dire,  are  harmless  monsters  compared  with  such  a  press.  No  matter 
how  virtuous,  how  innocent,  or  elevated,  or  noble,  or  persuasive,  or  be- 
neficent the  character  may  be,  which  is  the  object  of  its  exterminating 
purpose, — be  it  Socrates,  or  Cato,  or  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  John  Rodgers, 
or  the  Saviour  of  men  himself  j  there  are  neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor 
heart,  nor  compunction,  nor  feeling,  nor  flesh,  nor  blood.  The  general 
and  inexorable  cry,  crucify  !  crucify  !  consummates  the  &te  of  the  vic- 
tim." Still,  with  all  this  apparent  liberty,  it  is  not  that  liberty  of  the 
press  which  is  the  saf^uard  of  freedom.  There  is  among  the  mere 
party  papers,  little  of  that  noble  spirit  of  independence,  that  is  exer- 
cised in  England  and  France,  which  assumes  tfae  right  of  free  and 
manly  discussion  of  every  subject  in  which  the  public  becomes  from 
day  to  day  interested,  or  which  appertains  to  the  political  or  dvil  rela- 
tions of  the  country.  When  a  candidate  is  to  be  assailed,  or  an  incum- 
bent hunted  down, — no  matter  for  his  services,  his  wants,  the  purity 
of  his  character,  or  his  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country, — 
■'  spare  no  arrows,"  is  the  maxim ;  while  the  cause  of  sound  morals 
and  enlightened  government,  and  the  love  of  truth,  are  as  &r  from 
their  thoughts  as  the  remotest  orb  from  the  dull  sphere  on  which  they 
are  unworthy  to  tread.     It  has  been  well  remarked  by  the  anonymous 
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author  I  have  jtut  quoted  above,  tbst  every  good  has  its-  connterii*- 
lancing  evil.  "  The  contemplation  of  the  delightful  freedom  of  oar 
institatians,  is  most  pleasant.  But  the  extreme  liceuGe,  the  coarse 
abuse,  the  grosa  miBrepresentationa,  the  frequent  and  unprovoked  a»- 
aaultB  of  private  character,  the  wanton  dragging  of  names  before  the 
public  eye, — these  are  greet  connterbalancine  evils  of  freedom,  far 
which  there  can  be  no  effectual  corrective,  but  ^e  glow  and  distant  one, 
to  be  found  in  an  enlightened  public  sentiment.  Whenever  general 
feeling  shall  be  guided  by  gentlemanly  tact,  and  correct  «>nceptions  of 
what  IB  right,  and  respectable,  and  dignified,  and  of  good  report,  any 
attempts  of  those  who  assume  to  sway  that  feeling,  and  direct  the  pubhc 
sentiment,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  decoram,  unaustained  by  it,  woidd 
be  at  once  repressed  by  a  general  and  palpably  indignant  espreasion  of 
the  public  award  in  the  case.  The  rebuked  party  would  he  instantly 
awed  back  to  propriety  and  duty.  Unhappily,  all  the  individual  minds 
of  which  the  public  mind  is  composed,  are  so  Uahle  to  be  swayed  by 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  there  is  so  much  temper  in  party  feeling, 
raised  up  with  all  the  expressions  of  the  public  will  amongst  us,  that 
it  is  long  before  we  may  promise  onrselres,  that  they  who  are  the  most 
efficient  in  guiding  public  opinion,  will  find  their  land-marks,  and 
stand  corrected  when  they  go  beyond  them."  The  fervent  prayers  of 
all  good  men  are  needed,  that  this  time  may  speedily  come;  for  unless 
it  cues,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  evil  will  have  become  incur- 
able. A  lax  state  of  political  morals  among  the  people,  and  a  degene- 
rate press,  operate  witn  mutual  end  fatal  effect  upon  each  other,  and 
the  course  at  the  present  day  is  tending  downward  with  fearful 
rapidity. 

'  There  have  been  other  atrodtiea,  equalling  the  outrage  upon  Mor- 
gan, that  have  been  concealed  from  the  readers  of  those  papers,  or  de- 
nied, or  extenuated,  for  political  purposes.  Look  at  the  conduct  of  the 
same  description  of  presses  at  the  present  moment.  Look  at  the  go- 
vernment papers,  from  which,  if  from  any,  the  people  should  receive 
the  fullest  and  most  impartial  details  of  the  pubuc  affairs  of  the  land. 
The  same  vindictive  spirit  of  party  which  I  have  been  attempting  to 
describe;  the  same  suppressions  of  every  publication  calculated  to 
render  even  common  justice  to  their  political  opponents ;  the  same 
studied  suppressions  of  the  truth,  which  marked  the  course  of  the 
presses  opposed  to  Anti-masonry, — is  openly  practised,  and  publicly  de- 
fended. An  English  or  French  journalist  would  scorn  to  suppress  the 
apeeches  in  opposition,  in  either  the  parliament  or  the  chambers.  No 
matter  how  strong  their  party  feelings,  the  presses  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic  would  never  stoop  so  low  as  to  deprive  the  adversary  of  a  fair 
hearing.  The  speeches  and  documents,  therefore,  upon  all  questions  of 
moment,  are  impartially  reported,  and  the  comments  of  the  editors 
given  thereon  in  gentlemanly  language.  There  is  a  degree  of  fairness 
and  manliness  in  this  course  of  political  controversy,  wnich  commands 
respect,  and  illnstrates  the  true  character  and  uses  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  But  instead  of  imitating  such  examples  of  candor  and 
magoanimity,  by  publishing  the  speeches  of  the  soundest  and  most  elo- 
quent in  oppoaibtm,  our  partisan  prints,  from  the  government  official 
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W  the  «ad  a£  the  mMegat,  imke  a  merit  of  «ifa«titiitiiis  tberef^, 
tbar  own  mieeimUe  etBim^itvis  and  malignuit  dJBtortioDC. 
Ibid,  pp.  f  ~ 

The  last  qootstion  ire  shiH  make,  bears  so  directly  upon  a 
question  now.Rgitated  anKOig  ouraelyea,  that  no  apology  will-be 
neewaary  fttt  its  intrBduction. 

'It  h  indeed  a  deplorable  state  of  things, — bogIi  a>  almost  to  indoee 
a  belief  that  the  press  has  become  of  questionable  ntility ,  Certainly, 
from  more  than  one  half  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  derive  no  benefit  either  on  the  score  of  intell^ence  or  morals. 
The  small  modicum  of  luowled^  widcb  ia  imparted  to  them,  only 
leads  them  into  error;  and  instead  of  enlarging  and  libeializins  their 
minds,  they  are  narrowed  by  new-ereated  prejodices,  and  blinded  by 
misrepresentations  that  are  not  acctdentoL  A  great  canse  of  this 
alarmmg  evil,  ia  to  be  finmd  in  what  the  wcvld  igaorantly  enough  con- 
ceives to  be  a  blessing, — the  cheapness  of  newspapers,  and  the  fadlity 
with  which  new  ones  are  established.  In  England,  there  is  attached 
to  the  newspaper  press,  an  array  of  talent  and  leamiiw,  which  com- 
mands the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  commonitj.  la  Fiance,  the 
great  master  spirits  of  literature  and  science — the  first  men  of  the  age 
and  conntn,  are  connected  with  the  press.  Hence,  when  it  tpeala,  it 
is  with  a  decree  of  force,  and  energy,  and  talent,  ^dilated  to  render 
the  press  that  eSectiT«  engine  of  moral  power  wl^ch  it  was  designed  to 
beccnue.  But  it  is  &r  otherwise  in  this  land  of  a  thousand  newspapers. 
Five  hundred  dollars,  raised  by  subscription,  will  start  a  press;  every 
village  must  have  its  paper ;  jealousies  arise,  and  that  paper  must  have 
its  competitor.  Personalities  soon  take  the  place  of  argument,  even 
Qpon  local  aud  trivial  matters:  flippancy  is  mistaken  for  wisdom; 
smartness  tot  talent ;  epithet  for  a^oment ;  and  a  reckless  disr^ard 
of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  of  the  conrtedea  of  life,  for  that  manly 
independence  which  ought  to  diaracterize  the  guardians  of  the  citadel 
<^  freedom. 

'  But  nil  daperandum  should  be  the  watch-word  of  every  patriot : 
and  though  we  have  in  amne  respects  &llen  upon  evil  times,  yet  we 
shall  do  well  to  remember,  in  the  words  of  Robert  Hall,  "  that  wisdom 
and  truth,  the  oftpiing  of  the  sky,  are  immortal;  while  cunning  and 
deception,  the  meteors  of  the  earth,  after  glittering  for  a  moment,  must 
pass  away." '    Ibid,  pp.  533, 3i. 

One  word  before  we  close  the  book.  If  so  much  fanatical  ex- 
citement, leading  to  sucb  terrible  results,  could  be  kindled  and 
sustained  by  the  obstinate  folly  of  one  unprincipled  man,  in  per- 
sisting to  .publish  what  he  had  sworn  to  conceal,  bow  frightful 
may  oe  the  commotion  destined  to  follow  thq  gradual,  but  certain 
ezpasitiMi  of  the  itgustice  of  Slavery,  of  the  czuelties  popetrated 
by  its  abettors,  sod  of  the  impoasibuity  of  its  cantiuuance  being 
■pennitted !  .History  is  fhutfiil  in  examples  of  die  .dangers  re- 
sulting from  popular  ^»it«monts.    There  is  -no  fonteUmg  the 
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lengths' to  whkh  an  excited  popoboe  may  be  burned,  when  mdw 
the  OBTefltrsined  power  of  their  pasBions.  We  would'  hafe  nil' 
pardes  m  America  look  to  this.  The  SlaTe-hoIdfen  and  their 
niends, — the  interested  and  the  prgudiced, — the  selfish  and  the 
jKOud, — should  take  care,  lest,  in  the  fury  of  their  present  ungo- 
vemalde  tempers,  they  commit  acts  which  may  one  day  isTolve  a 
fearful  mond  retribution.  The  AlwUtioniiits,  strong  in  die 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  will,  we  tzuat,  never  forget  the  in- 
juncrion  of  die  Saviour,  "  Be  ye  wise  -  aa^  swpents  aM  hanBl«w> 
as  doves.^ 

We  now  twn-  to  "  Matthias^  and  hisImpostArea.^  Here  we' 
have  Fanaticism  quite  in  another  form.  The  Higfa-priest  of  the* 
Temple,  is,  in  diis  case,  akiifd  of  h^  madman,  EidflmaTe;  and' 
the  deluded  worehippers,  a  seltot  cotapsny  of  persons,  once  re- 
spectable, intelligent,  and'  devodonal,  but  now  deeply  afflicted' 
with  a  species  of  monomania ;  not  unHke,  in  some  of  its  maoiitsta- 
tions,  to  that  which  a  few  years  aao  broke  out  with  such  virulence 
inl  Regent.  Square,  and  which  stilf,  as  a  chronic  weakness,  Ungera 
about  Newman  Street  and  some  odier  localities. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  early  history  of  the  chief  actor,  in  order 
to  tcace-  more  minutely  die  riae  ami.  pngreea  of  the  defanion 
amoiu  dioK  who  eabsMuen^'becune,  fint  his  adhnents,  and 
theki'fus  viotima  The  finC  indicadons  of  mental  error  were,  av 
might  have  been  expected,  connected  with  moral'  delinqoeneyj 
viz.,  the  indulgence  of  a  censorious  spirit,  and  exclusive  preten- 
oons  to  holiness ;  then  came  extraordinary  gifts  in  the  interpretS- 
tion  of  Prophecy ;  and  finally,  the  jpntting  forth  of  a  claim  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles  through  faith. 


<  About  die  year  1831-23,  Mrs.  *  *  *,  a  lady  who  had  but  a  sliDrtr 
me  previons  been  admitted  a  member,  on  profeaaiDn,  of  one  of  dw 
Pietbyterian  chnrches  in  the  lower  put  of  the  city  of  NewYc^, 


b^an  to  maniJMt  a  spirit  of  nnvelooaie  o 
members  of  the  same  church.  She  "Was  tbe  daughter  of  a  cleigyinan> 
Icng  retired  firom  the  pulpit,  howeva,  but  a  devout  and  holy  man — 06 
a  most  lovdy  disporition— nnostentadoua  in  his  manners  and  preteo' 
sionB — full  M  ehflrity  and  good  works — and  in  all  nxpwXs  one  of  di* 
most  amiable  and  intraesdng  men  with  whom  it  has  been  the  fasppineB8< 
of  the  wrftev  to  be  acqnutited.  The  daughter  was  of  a  gay  and: 
dteerfiil  dispositkm;  and  on  making  a  pnfenion  of  religicm, 
e  who  would  adorn  the  (^risdandiBraeter,t~      ' 


to  its  lovdhiegB  and  good  report.  But  she  soon  beeaine- glbamy  andr 
ascetic,  and  assumed  a  severity  of  aipeot  and  eanvenMioBiwbidi  occa- 
rioned  not  a  little  surpriae.  These  indications  ww»  piuoudi  'ttMomdi 
by  a  spirit  of  firaaddnB,  ^Aichwasmasiftated'in  various' wt^s.  %v 
first  mreeted  her  attendon  to  what  she  eonrider^^  die  ffiMf  atltf  «(■■ 
trav^ance  of  ftmale  dren,  uid  denounced  the  ^umea  upoa  tAe  haC  cC' 
a  lady  who  had  been  a  pMlnsor  before  her,  and'  iiideed  had  ifiectMs- 
ately  inrited  her  attention  to  religlouB  sabjeots,  befiire  she  had  hersetB 
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turned  ber  thoughts  in  that  directitm.  She  next  visited  her  pastor) 
and  demanded  a  re&rmatioii  in  the  wardmbea  of  tbe  ladies  of  hia 
household.  Gaining  over  two  or  three  other  ladies  to  her  rieivs, 
further  efforts  were  made  by  them  in  the  same  line  of  reform;  and  bo 
much  began  to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  that  the  clergyman  referred 
to  preached  a  sermon  upon  female  dress — which  was  published — and 
being  a  judicious  and  very  able  performance,  has  ever  since  been  well 
received  by  the  Christian  public. 

'  Indeei^  a  spirit  of  severity  and  bitterness — of  censure  and  dennn- 
dation— towards  all  professing  ChristiBiiB  who  did  not  walk  agreeably 
to  their  standard,  was  now  indulged,  not  only  by  the  lady  superior, 
but  by  her  disciples  ;  which  was  very  nnlilce  the  virtue  en  Christian 
diarity  so  doquentlj  commended  by  Paul,  in  his  first  address  to  the 
Corinthians;  and  with  the  claim  of  superior  aonstity  was  united  an 
affectatioa  of  plainness  of  attire,  in  the  assumption  of  which  there  was 
obrionsly  more  of  spiritual  pride  than  a(Mx>mpanied  the  richest  dress 
in  the  city.  One  of  the  coterie,  a  lady  of  wealth,  having  divested  her 
cap  of  its  lace,  actually  called  upon  her  pastor,  to  know  whether  he 
had  observed  her  humnity !  She  and  her  associates  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  another  injunction  of  the  great  Apostle, — "Let  nothing  be 
done  through  strife  or  vainglor^  ;  but  in  lonliTutt  of  mind,  let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  themselves." 

'  The  next  stage  of  the  delusion  under  review  was  still  mtwe  extraordi- 
nary. It  wasthespontaneousfbrmation,  in  the  year  1825,  of  an  associa- 
tion, composed  of  members  of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
churches — the  greater  numbsr  from  the  latter,  altnough  among  those 
from  the  former  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  proc^dings  already 
detailed  in  the  present  chapter.  It  was  not  confined,  however,  as 
before,  principally  to  "the  female  brethren"  of  the  churches,  but 
several  gentlemen  of  standing  and  reputed  piety  were  of  the  number, 
some  of  whom  became  the  leaders  of  the  association.  The  objects  of 
the  association  were  social  prayer,  mutual  exhortations,  and  familiar 
expositions  of  the  Scriptures;  and  it  was  alleged  that  they  came  out 
from  among  their  respective  churches,  because  of  their  compamtive 
lack  of  piety.  They  arn^ted  to  themselves  more  holiness  than  was 
possessM  by  others,  and  thra'efbre  consorted  thus  leather,  holding 
their  meetings  alternately  at  the  houses  of  the  respective  members,  »rf 
whom,  at  one  time,  they  numbered  from  thirty  to  forty.  Nor  were  they 
drawn  from  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  walks  of  life,  like  the  follow- 
ers of  Joanna  Southcote  and  the  miserable  Mormons,  but  were  for  the 
most  part  well-informed  and  highly  respectable  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
among  whom  were  several  professional  gentlemen  of  celebritv.  Of 
their  doings  aud  their  creed,  the  following  facts  have  been  noted  down 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  o^nizant  of  their  pi<oceedings. 

'  Their  meetings  were  usually  opened*  by  Mr.  ~~~;  one  of  tfieir 
leaders,  who  proclaimed  that  it  was  an  assemblage,  in  die  exercises  of 
which  all  were  allowed  to  participate,  but  none  must  speak  unless 
specially  mofed  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  also  sometimes 
stated,  that  questions  were  open  for  discussion ;  but  did  any  one,  not 
being  full  m  their  faith,  venture  to  doubt,  question,  or  oppose  them, 
the  ^ader  wonld  r6ply,  and  sometimes  abase  them  with  great  hai^- 
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aes.  Their  prachinK  wm  called  pnqibesyii^.  They  bdiered  in 
dreftms  and  viaioiiB,  and  related  them  for  comment  and  interpretatjoii.' 

Matt/Mu,  <$v,  pp.  34,  5  ;  38—40. 
.   At  Bome  of  these   meeangs,   lady  oraton  are  described  aa 
'almost  franUc,' — 'scTeaming  wildly,' — 'both  sexes  prophesying,^ 
and  '  deciaring  present  judgement,'  in  terms  like  tnese:— 'Thu 
'  is  the  judgement-seat  of  ChrUt,  tbe  Judge  is  now  on  the  throne, 

*  and  be  is  jud^g  every  one  of  you  now.''    They  vers  also  *  Fer- 

*  fecUonists,'  one  professing  to  hold  coarerse  with  God  *  face  to 
*£«%;'  and  another  to  have  'bad  no  temptation  for  ten  years.' 
When  any  of  the  nnmber  were  sick,  tbey  proceeded  to  anoint 
the  body,  and  an  instance  of  pretended  cure  is  thus  narrated: — 

'  '  The  facts  and  circamstauces  attending  one  of  these  cases  are  well 
known  to  the  writer,  and  are  withal  so  peculiar,  that  the  particulars 
will  be  briefly  stated, — especially  as  they  serve  forcibly  to  illustrate  the 
strength  with  which  the  delusion  had  alresdy  fastened  upon  the  minds 
of  tbe  memben.  Among  the  nnmber,  a  friend  of  the  writer,  and  a 
very  excellent  man,  who  is,  no  doubt — his  error  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— now  rejoicing  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  for  a  long 
time  sick,  and  apparently  nigh  unto  death.  While  thus  prostrate 
Upon  his  bed,  receiving  the  afl^ctionate  attentions  of  his  wife,  Mr. 

one  day  told  the  latter,  that  the  Lord  had  promised  to  raise  her 

hnsbaud  from  his  sickness,  in  answer  to  Aif  prayers.  He  added,  that 
if  she  would  promise  him  to  serve  the  Lord  with  her  whole  heart,  all 
the  days  of  her  life,  and  join  with  him  in  prayer,  it  should  be  done, 
and  her  husband  should  be  restored  to  health.  The  lady  replied  that 
she  would  make  no  prMnises  to  man  upon  such  a  subject — that  it  was 
to  her  God  she  went  with  her  cares,  and  to  him  alone — adding,  in 
answer  to  bis  importunities,  like  a  woman  of  good  sense,  as  she  is,  the 
question,  "If,  as  you  say,  the  Lord  has  promited  this  great  work  in 
answer  to^ur  prayers,  what  difference  can  it  make  whether  I  comply 

with  your  request  or  not?"     Mr. then  left  her,  and  informed  the 

sick  man  that  it  was  owing  to  his  wife's  obstinacy  that  he  waa  not 
healed.  The  poor  man,  debilitated  in  body  and  in  mind  by  long  aud 
severe  illness,  believed  the  suggestion;  and  calling  his  wife  to  his  bed* 
side,  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  conjured  ber  not  to  be  so  bard-hearted  and 
cruel,  as  thus  to  persist  in  preventing  his  recovery!  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  was  surmdiuitea.  By  a  small  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  sect  around  his  bed,  be  was  anointed  with  oil,  with 
aolemn  religions  servieea.  The  disease  soon  afterward  took  a  fiivour- 
able  turn,  and  tbe  Bck  man  was'  eventually  restored  to  comfortable, 
though  never  aote  to  robust  health.  His  recovery  was  proclaimed  as 
a  miracle,  aad  tar  a  long  time,  to  tbe  knowle^  of  the  writer,  believed 
to  be  mie  bj*  the  invalid  himsdf.'     /&.,-pp.  42,  3. 

All  Mb  took  place  about  the  year  1825 ;  full  five  years,  it  wiU 
be  remarked,  before  the  Irving  heresy  broke  out  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Indeed,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  (trom 
other  evidence)  that  most  of  the  &gent  Square  absurdities  were 
borrowed.  Even  in  error,  Mr.  Irving  was  not  original.  Although 
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apparently-  a  leader,  ve  hare  good  reason  to  ktioir  that,  in  mK 
nntaRceB,  he  was  led,  BometuDee  hy  weak  mcD,  and  man  m- 
quently  still  by  Tain  and  *  silly  women.'  But  he  is  gone,  w^liope 
and  believe,  to  a  world  where  his  noble  mind  (&r,  m  spit^  of  all 
his  infirmities,  he  had  a  nable  mind)  has  fbtind  rest  in  the  bosom' 
of  that  Saviour  whose  kingdom  he  was  evdr  anxious  to  advance. 
We  knew  and  loved  the  nan,  and,  since  his  deaths  have  some-' 
times  felt  it  difficult  to  restrain  our  indignation,' when  we  have' 
heard  some  of  those  who,  in  hia  life-time,  pandered  to  his  weak- 
nesses, and  rained  his  usefulness,  now  speak  of  faiiii  in  terras  almost: 
bordering  upon  contempt. 

After  the  introductory  sketch  of  parties/  to  wliieb  we  hav« 
referred,  Mr.  Stone's  narrative  introduce  us  to  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bery,  H.  Folger,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elijah  FierstH),  who  an 
described  as  highly  respectable  and  pious  people,  possessed  of 
good  j^aperty.     These  parties  unhappily  fall  under  uie  influence 

of  the  Mrs.  before  alhided  to,  wfio  figures  in  this  history  as 

a  kind  of  nbiq^uitous  spirit,  the  source  of  almost  interminable 
mischief  and  misery.  Under  the  instructions  of  this  sybil,  these 
simple  folk  seem  to  have  made  rapid  advances  in  folly^  Special 
revelations,  and  audible  answers  to  prayer,  were  now  sought  for, 
and  supposed  to  be  obtained,  in  connection  with  '  long  fasts,'  *  pro- 
'  tracted  devotions,''  and  imceasing  spiritual  excitement,  until  bo^ 
and  mind  were  alike  irreparably  injured.  Mrs.  Fieraon''s  faealtA 
rapidly  gave  way  under  thi^  epintual  disdplitie;  she  sickenod 
and  died.  But  we  must  allow  Mr.  Stone  to  tell  the  strange  tal« 
ia  bis  own  words ; — it  is  deeply  afiecdng. 

'  Assembled  around  the  Iwdside  of  Mrs.  Pieison,  now  evidently  near 
her  end,  Mr,  Pierson  quoted  tKe  passage  from  James,  heretofore  re- 
ferred to,  and  urged  that  It  was  indig^ns^ile  to  the  recovery  of  hia 
wife,  that  he  should  Utirauj  fulfil  that  injunction.  He  had  called  th^ 
elders  of  the  church  together;,  and  she  must  be  anointed.  Arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  made  toi  that  ceremony.  Among  the  persons 
present  on  the  occasion,  Were  Mrs.  *  *  *,  and  the  black  woman  Isa- 
bella, who  was  very  forward  and  active.  According  to  tlie  impres- 
sions of  persons  in  the  adjriniBf  apartment,  who  were  too  much 
shocked  by  the  procedure  to  be  present,  Isabella  must  have  been  oner 
of  the  principal  actors  and  uteakers  in  the  religions  rites  and  ceremonies' 
that  were  observed.  The  &ct  of  the  anointing  is  briefly  notedin  the 
diary  of  Mr.  Pieison,  thni :  —  ,,  ,      .    , 

"■Monday,  June  23,  1830.  Ancauted  Sarah  with  (hI  If  the  name  a£ 
the  Lord,  aucording  to  James  v.  14, 15."  S. 

'It  is  not  known  or  believed  by  the  friends  of  Mrs.  ^Pierson,' 
that  she  altogether  approved  of  this  &natical  procedure^  notwith- 
standing what  it  will  soon  be  perceived  her  husband  said  upon  the 
subject ;  or,  if  she  did,  her  mind  and  body  had  become  so  much  de- 
bilitated by  disease,  that  her  own  views  at  this  time  aeed  scarcely  ba 
taken  into  the  account.     Either  way,  however,  it  isnow'ofbut  little' 
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«.  Ib  «  *a^  bm  Akj%  after  tfae  kneindng  ah«  wta  no  taxm 
•f  tliit  wwU,-— !!«■  nnriflad  epint  having  aicended  to  the  boeom  of  fan 
Skvimr.  Vtefaammt  «*»  amAa  An-  tbs  faneral,  as  ufmal,  and  a 
1ub«  uumbn  of  special  invititioDs  were  inmed ;  Mr.  Pteraon  faimself 
dadaring,  however,  that  it  would  be  no  fiinenl,  but  rather  a  resurrec- 
tion. Indeed,  he  semed  to  be  folly  persuaded  that  (he  wonld  that  day 
be  nUboni  to  life  again  by  tbe  prayer  of  ftith.  The  aniversal  respect 
lAi^  die  deoeaeed  bod  enjoyed  while  living,  as  a  lady  of  eminent  piety 
and  Imbavnded  besevdoice,  wonld  of  eoorsehave  prodnced  a  large  at- 
tendance at  her  funeral,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  case. 
AfaoMt  two  htindrad  penons  attended,  a  majority  of  i^ooi  were  females. 
Tytta*  were  also  aevN«l  dergymen  of  different  deneounatiotis  present.- 
Fkom  the  lips  «f  <hm  df-these,  tbe  writer  baa  noted  down  a  fell  acconnt 
of  the  iriiele  of  the  stdmni  and  awful  prodednra  which  fidlowed,  and 
by  a  tdiyndan-wbo  was  also  ptmat  be  has  tikewise  been  favoured  with 
a  wnttra  acoooot.  The  latter  remarica,-— "  Tlie  ball  and  rooms  being 
fiUedj  I  Kood  ifpon  tbe  piaasa,  wbidi  opened  by  a  laige  raised  window 
into  tho  parioDT  where  Uie  corpse  lay  in  a  coffin,  clad  in  grave-clothes. 
Svni  after  I  took  this  poeitjon,  where  I  could  hear  and  see  the  antici- 
Dated  cerewdaie^  I  was  questioned  by  several  peraons  whether  I  be- 
lieved that'  she  wonld  be  raised.  As  I  saw  they  were  followers  of  Mr. 
PienHM,  and  addreesed  the  saiite  question  to  others  iriio  locked  scep- 
ticali  I  ended  a  direct  answer." 

-  'ifeontMoe  Mr.  Pierson  ww  sittinsinan  adjoining  room,  opening 
into  tbe  porioHr  where  ^«  corpse  was  laid,  with  the  utnMBt  tranquil- 
lity and  eompOBure.  '  Ono  of  his  derical  friends  sat  with  him  for  a 
time,  and  asthe  fbiianl  seemed  to  be  delayed,  he  at  length  su^ested 
that  theyhad  better  proceed,  and  inqnired  iriiether  there  was  any  par- 
ticnlar  ordir  of  aarviee  iriiicb  he  wished  to  be  observed.  His  reply  was 
— "wait  aminnte,"  )uidbesetwitbtbesameui|movedcompo*Breatime 
longer.  Taking  an  o|Mni  BiUe  in  bis  hand,  he  then  rose,  and  entered 
Aa  TOODi  of  the  asaemUy,  %riiere  the  body  lav,  and  a  loene  ensued 
iriiicb  alnwet  baffiea  description.  He  a]qm>acbed  tbe  coffin  with  a 
mcaauaed  and  solemn  tread,  and  with  deep  solemnity,  and  a  hollow  sO" 
■slebral  voice,  read  the  fidlowiag  passage  from  tho  EpiBtle  of  Jamea 
».14,lfi. 

'  "Is  any  side  ameng  you  i  let  bim  call  fbrthe  otdera  of  the  chorcb, 
and  let  them  pniy  not*'  him,  anomtinB  him  Mth  ml,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.    And  the  pn^er  of  faith  shBlI  save  tbe  eiek,  snd  ras  Lord 

OKJUJ  KJlieB    HIM   UP." 

'  Having  read  tbe  jwiSage,  and  looking  round  upon  the  audienoa, 
with  dwn  and  ecJemn  euphaaB,  he  add«l — "  This  dear  woman  baa 
been  anointed  in  tho  name  of  Iirael's  God,  and  in  obedience  to  this  di- 
vine oommand^  uid  I  brieve  that  God  will  fulfil  bis  promise."  He. 
then  repeated  the  last  six  words  of  the  qnotatioit  several  times,  empha- 
-"-^g  tie  *ord,  "shall,"  witbgieat  force  and  feeling;  and  ~         ^  ' 


to  eigne  that  the  whole  ptXM^  was  to  be  nndentood  lUerathi,  whidv 
be  afflmed  to  be  its  cartain  inrallible  meaning  as  revealed  to  him,  and 
la  that  dear  wcmon,  (pointing  to  tbe  corpUB,)  and  in  this  faith,  he  said,' 
riie  £ed.  He  tiien  related  a  remarhaUe  rtvelaiioH  made  to  him  in  a: 
carriage  ai  he  was  coming  ot)t  from  the  city  a  short  time  previeus,  aad- 
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detlared,  that  the  iaine  revehtum  wu  wmnhwwmly  vmit  tm  U» 
yriie,  then  nigh  onto  death.  He  stated  that  the  word  of  tbe  Zi«M4 
came  to  him  tuid  commanded  him  to  faave  fiith  ix  that  promiae,  uid  >» 
that  faith  to  conform  to  the  cooditioiu,  and  the  pnuniaie  aboald  be  ftil- 
filled.  When  he  arrived  home,  he  found  hit  wife  aniioaa  for  hia  i^ 
torn  ;  and  ^e  told  him,  without  hearins  anything  from  him  t4iachuB 
the  extraordinary  oommonicatimi  (mm  Heaven  vbich  he  had  reoeirad 
<m  the  way,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  directed  her  to  inatmct  her  hna- 
band  in  toe  fiuth  nf  St.  James's  tcstinHay,  and  aMored  her  that  die 
should  be  raised. 

'  Mr.  Pierson  further  proceeded  to  say,  that  findii^  that  the  mmtent 
Ae  had  received  the  revelation  was  the  ideiUical  time  when  his  mani- 
festation was  communicated,  be  f^t  it  his  dnty,  and  so  did  that  dear 
woman,  (again  pointing  to  the  corpse,)  to  do  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded them.  He  accordiittly  collwted  together  a  number  of  pious 
Aienda  who  were  in  the  fitith,  and  they  proceeded  litenlly  to  anoint 
her  body  with  oil,  and  pray  over  her,  trusting  in  this  promise,  "  The 
Lord  thall  raise  him  up."  And  though  her  physicians  had  told  them 
that  she  must  die,  for  the  consumption  had  destroyed  her  lungs,  yet 
they  knew  the  Lord,  the  Heavenly  physidsn,  could  hesl  the  sick,  and 
even  raise  the  dead ;  and  they  had  strong  fiiith  in  His  word,  that  if  they 
anointed  her,  and  prayed,  the  promise,  would  be  fulfilled,  for  '■  the  Lorit 
thall  raise  him  up."  In  that  &ith,  he  repe^ed,  that  dear  woman  died. 
And  after  exhorting  all  present  to  exuviae  similar  &itb,  and  affirming 
in  the  langnage  of  the  Saviour,  "she  is  not  dead  hut  aleepeth,"  he 
commented  on  the  wickedness  of  unbelief,  and  the  sin  of  doubting  the 
word  of  Ood.  He  then  onequirocally  declared,  that  whereas  the 
elders  of  the  church  bad  anointed  her  with  oil  and  prayed  over  her,  if 
she  were  not  raised  up  to~day,  now,  on  the  tpoi,  the  word  of  GodJaU* 
to  the  ground.  But  expressing  his  fall  confidence  that  the  miracle 
would  be  perEormed,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  &ith  of  his  disciples, 
and  that  tbe  mouths  of  gainsayers  might  be  stopped,  by  her  instant  re- 
surrection, he  invited  all  present  to  unite  with  inni  in  prayer.  He  then 
spread  forth  his  hands  over  the  coffin,  cloeed  his  eyes,  antl  began  a  so- 
lemn and  impressive  prayer,  The  following  sentences  he  repeatedly 
used  with  most  impassioned  Geeling,  and  with  very  little  variation  of 
language.  "  O  Lord  Ood  of  Israel !  thy  own  wwd  declares  that  if  the 
elders  of  the  church  anoint  the  sick  and  pray  over  him,  the  Lord  thail 
raise  him  up.  We  have  taken  thee  at  thy  word  ;  we  have  anointed 
her  with  oil,  and  prayed  the  prayer  of  &ith,  and  thou  knowest  in  this 
faith  the  dear  tvoman  died,  ana  in  this  isith  .we  tb  v  children  live.  Now, 
Lord,  we  claim  thy  promise.  God  is  not  men  tnat  be  should  lie,  and 
if  this  dear  woman  is  not  raised  up  this  day,  thy  wwd  will  &11  to  the' 
ground  j  thy  promise  is  null  and  void  ;  and  these  gaiasaying  infidels 
will  rejoice,  and  go  away  triumphing  in  their  unbelief.  ,  Lrad  God  ! 
thou  canst  not  deny  thyself.  Thou  knowest  we  have  performed  the 
conditions  to  the  very  letter.  O  Lord,  now  fulfil  thy  promise— now. 
Lord — O  let  not  thy  enemies  blaspheme — show  that  thou  hast  A1-, 
mighty  power — thoU  canst  raise  the  dead — we  believe  it.  Lord.  Come 
now,  and  make  good  thy  word,  and  let  this  assembly  see  that  there  is 
a  God  in  Israel !"     Thus  he  continued  tu  pray  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
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great  effiirt,  die  nekrlj  ui  Hour,  when  he  closed  and  wnk  down  into  b 
diair,  Hppareatl^  much  exhausted,  hot  yet  with  the  cahanew  and  se- 
renity  of  perfect  and  entire  convictitm.  llie  manner  and  matter  of  the 
prayer  had  evidently  a  wonderfhl  efi^t  upon  the  audience.  The  at- 
tentm  of  every  <me  waa  riveted  upon  the  preacher,  and  all  eyes  Bare 
tfaoaeoftbe  afflicted  and  weejHag  relatives  were  fixed  upon  the  coffin, 
as  enxioDBly  aa  though  they  themaelres  had  yielded  to  the  delusion, 
and  were  expecting  to  see  the  lifeless  body  rise  up  in  full  health  and 
T^oor  befiora  them.  In  the  course  of  the  enthnsiastic  effusion,  a  num- 
ber tif  ladies  who  were  in  the  &itli,  and  one  of  whom,  as  the  writer  has 
been  assured,  ws  Mrs.  *  *  *,  stood  around  the  coffin,  looking  intently 
for  the  miracle,  and  occasionally  touching  the  face  and  hands  of  the 
corpse,  expecting  to  diacorer  signs  of  returning  life.  This  they  con- 
ttmied  to  do,  during  the  solemn  paaae  whidi  fwlowed  the  prayer  ;  and 
a  drop  of  blood  oozing  at  the  moment  from  one  of  the  nostrils,  in^ired 
strong  hopes  that  she  would  indeed  be  raised  up  ;  and  two  of  the  la- 
dies stepped  up  to  one  of  the  physicians  present,  and  inquired  whether 
that  circumstance  was  not  a  token  of  returning  life.  Upon  this  point 
he  himself  says,  "  J  could  suppress  the  emotions  produced  by  this 
scene  no  longer,  and  after  telling  them  it  was  an  in&llible  evidence  of 
death  rather  than  lifei  and  a  token  of  incipient  putrefaction,  I  followed 

them  into  the  room,  and  requested  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  who  stood  by 

andaaw  and  heard  this  solemn  mockery,  to  address  the  people,  and,  if 
possible,  to  remove  the  erroneona  impressioDS  which  wonld  otherwise 
result  from  our  afflicted  brother's  ddusion."  The  effect  of  the  whole 
scene  iR.  described  as  having  been  paralyzing.  A  breathless  silence 
prevailed.  They  looked  at  each  other,  ana  even  the  clergymen  present 
seemed  not  to  know. what  to  say.'  The  appeal  to  one  of  them,  however, 
made  by  the  physician,  as  just  noted,  was  responded  to  in  a  very  judi- 
douB  and  appropriate  manner.  He  rose,  and  remarked  with  emphadS) 
— "  Yes,  this  beloved  and  lamented  Christian  shall  rise  again — at 
THK  BBSDBBECTioN  OP  THE  JUST !  for  it  is  the  promise  of  Ood, 
that  all  those  who  are  Christ's,  he  will  bring  with  him  at  his  coming." 
This,  remark  waa  followed  by  a  series  of  timely  observations,  which  had 
the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  He  proceeded 
to  explain  the  passage  in  8t  James,  and  rejoiced  in  the  certainty  of  its 
fulfilment.  "  The-  Lord  will  raise  her  up,  hut  not  to-day,  nor  to-mor- 
row ;  yet,  dying  in  the  Lord,  she  shall  have  part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion," &c  Several  friends'  then  united  in  reqaesting  the  sexton  to 
close  the  coffin,  which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  few  of  the  dis- 
ciples, who  insisted  that  they  must  wait  till  12  o'clock,  (it  was  a  morn- 
ing funeral,  and  had  lieen  appointed  at  10  o'clock,)  when  the  miracle 
would  certainly  be  performed.     In  the  sequel,  when  they  found  it  did 

not  take  place,  the  niilure  was  ascribed  by  Mrs.  "  '  ",  Mrs. ,  and 

other  votaries  of  Mr,  Fierson,  to  the  unbelief  of  some  of  the  persons 
present,  and  they  upbraided  them  upon  the  subject. 

'  Mr.  Fierson  said  nothing  himself,  but  seemed  to  be  lost  in  devout 
contemplation,  and  sat  with  .perfect  confidence,  awaiting  the  moment 
when  his  prediction  wonld  be  verified  by  the  restoration  of  his  wife. 
He  was  viewed  by  those  not  labouring  under  the  delusion,  as  an  af- 
flicted brother,  who  was  entitled  to  all  their  sympathies,  in  his  melan- 
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tfariy .  hBf  TOBicat,  and  bu  yet  taan  mtitaAAf  atate  of  mtad ;  it  mw 
at  fintspprvhended  t]ist  be  might  iaterpue  abjtetitna  to  tlie  inter- 
went  of  tbg  bpdy ;  bat  be  did  not ;  and  it  was  laid  in  ite  Barrow  bed 
in  tba  dinrofa-yard  in  Amitj  atract.  Bene  of  Mr.  Pieraon'a  partieidar 
friends  aoeaviMnied  bka  back  to  his  vow  itnnnlatr  hoine,  tar  the  pnr- 
poaeof  endeanorii^tooeaiienemth  him,  and.if  pa«U>letratareiiiin 
la  a  sound  state  of  thinking — re-adjostiag  the  bahnce  of  bis  mind. 
3iit  all  waa  is  vain.  He  wnr  beliered  as  finnlr  that  die  mold  be 
raised  at  12  o'clock  at  midni^t,  aa  he  had  dooe  that  ^e  would  arise 
at  the  close  of  his  prayer  at  nooo.  Under  thia  inpiesaiMi,  he  directed 
her  ale^Mng  apartmeDt  to  be  set  in  order,  the  bed  made  np,  nights 
dothea  prraared  for  her  aeeemiaodation,  and  all  the  little  a^urs  ar- 
raffed,  as.  fW  the  recoitioo  of  a  bride.  Ho  also  sent  down  to  the 
€itf,  and  proeored  moat  delicaciea  as  he  snpposed  would  gratify  her 
Uale. 

<  On  the  iaUowi^  day,  in  eouTcnstiwi  with  his  &iendsi  iriio  oon- 
tisiMd  their  attentions  to  his  fjngnlr  case,  he  atill  insisted  tiiat  she 
mnld  rise  again :  Ood,  he  said,  hsd  promised  it,  hat  had  not  specifcd 
the  particular  day.  He  now  believed  her  resunectioa  would  take 
fAace  at  snn-rise  on  the  &Uawing  Sabbath  morning ;  and  snch  was  the 


is  Uth,  that  he  aetnally  repaired  to  the  grare  early  aa 
takiag  his  little  danghter  with  him,  to  i 
ret  down  to  this  pmod,  unm  every  oth 
M  and  his  rdigioas  datiea,  bis  mind  was  i 
ososd,  aa  it  bad  ever  been,  in  all  bo 
HRSoavr,  hems  m  acenrata  and  acute  sa  ever.'    pp.  68— 77- 

We  pass  over  die  subsequent  aberradons  of  Mr.  Pierson  aad 
1h8  Gosapaniaiis,  (who  seem  gradually  to  have  departed  fiirther 


tku  BSmiag,  takiag  his  little  daughter  with  him,  to  receiTe  her  ei 
Waea.    And  yet  down  to  this  pmod,  unm  every  other  anbjeet  th 
that  of  sdigioa  and  his  rdigioaa  duties,  bis  mind  was  as  regular,  and 
isd,  aa  it  bad  ever  been,    ina,"  '     ' 


and  further  dom  the  paths  of  common  sense  and  humble  pietVi]  to 
introduce  the  last  and  crownine  folly  of  all.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1832,  a  stranger  introduces  himself  to  two  of  the  disciples  of  the 


new  faith  ;  a  tall  man,  with  the  beard  of  a  patnarch,  and  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance.  Iliis  man,  (Robert  Matthews,)  professed  him- 
self to  be  the  MattMas  of  the  New  Testament,  who  had  risen  &om 
the  dead,  and  who  possessed  the  s{»rit  of  Christ.  He  was  also  the 
angd  spoken  of  in  Rev.xiT.6  and  7,  and  the  jbrcanamerof  the  second 
•dvent.  The  imposbtr  was  received  with  eagerness  by  minds 
pceriously  prepared  for  any  extrav^ance ;  an  elegantly  mmisbed- 
residence  was  placed  at  his  dispose ;  and  tlie  disciples  washed  bis 
feet  in  h^en  <n  their  humility.  A  system  of  j^nder,  in  which 
several  parties  were  engaged,  now  commenced ;  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  richer  gradually  waned  away,  the  befievera  waxing  poorer 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  faith.  Matters  at  length 
proceeded  so  fiv,  that  the  Bienda  of  some  of  them  actually  pro- 
cured a  warrant,  setdng  forth  that,  *  by  reason  of  lunacy,  ot 
*  otherwise,  they  were  so  far  disordered  in  their  senses  as  to  en- 
'  danger  their  persona,  or  the  persons  aad  property  of  others,  if 
'  pemaitted'to  go  at  large."     On  this  warrant,  Matthews,  and  one 
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qf  the  leaden,  ww*  for  •  time  coDfined  in  loBsdo  a^IoH;  bM 
both  were  nibeequeatly  rdeased  by  m  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  paiiublly  revolting.  The  ddoMBs 
went  on,  until  the  netims  became  embarrassed  in  didrciiCBm^ 
stmces ;  and  one  of  them  ftikd,  nearly  fiffy  thonsand  poands  in 
debt.  At  length,  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  deluded  be«m  to  opes 
to  the  real  character  of  Matthews.  Mr.  I^erson  ml  iH,  and 
died,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  being  poisoned.  That  his 
death  was  hastened  hv  the  (deities  of  the  wretch  in  whose  power 
he  had  placed  himself,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  too  much  reason 
remains  for  believing,  that  the  impostor  was  the  immediate  cause 
pf  it  On  the  1 6th  of  April  last,  1835,  MatUiews  was  pUoed  on. 
his  trial  for  the  murder,  but»  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evid^ws* 
was  acquitted.  The  exposure  which  th«i  took  place,  put  an  end 
to  the  cheat 

The  North  Ameiicsn  Reriewer  of  this  volume  terms  the  nar-' 
ration  *  a  Intter  satire  upon  the  age  and  country*;  meaning  that 
the  case  itself,  not  the  instructive  account  of  it,  reflects  disgrace 
npon  the  community.  But  it  fomishes,  also,  much  matter  for 
anxious  inquiry  and  profitable  reflection.  '  No  one,*  the  Re- 
viewer proceeds  to  remark,    '  can  perceive  without  acute  distress 

*  of  mind,  the  living  proof,  confirmed  by  evidence  in  a  court  of 

*  justice,  and  of  undoubted  notoriety,  that  the  fence  which  b^mu 

*  rates  sanity  and  insanity  is  so  slight,  and  so  easily  twoKeK. 
'  down.' 

'  Had  any  rational  man,  six  years  ago,  been  asked  his  ojunion,  whe- 
ther it  were  possible,  that  a  creatnre  like  Matthias,  (or  an;  otlier  crea- 
ture, not  potoessed  of  Acuities  more  or  less  than  human,)  could  wpear 
in  oar  streets,  onr  cbnrdieB,  our  houses, — arrayed  in  a  tawdry  ana  non- 
teavai  parade  of  fine  dress, — a  green  frock  ccMt,  with  j^aid  silk  lining,' 
-^md  announcing  himself  ia  an  incokerent  jumble  of  scripture  qUota-' 
tiran,  tasteless  viuwn,  and  frantic  curses,  as  the  Supreme  being, — thv 
answer  would  bave  been,  that  it  was  impassiUe,  unless  under  drcnv-' 
stances  carryii^  with  them  proof  positive  of  insauity.  But  sock  * 
phantom  has  ^»peared,  and  often  as  his  insanity  has  bem  tdl^sd  aod> 
examined,  it  has  been  disproved.  Bat  if,  supposing  his  appearanco 
had  been  granted  possible,  the  further  queatiou  nod  been  asked,  would- 
be  find  any  persons  weak,  deluded,  lost  enough  to  believe  him,  the  an- 
swer ivould  have  been  an  indignant  n^ative.  But  they  ar;  found ;. 
— the  intelligent  merchant,  the  shrewd  man  of  business,  the  pious, 
cfaurcb  officer,  the  exemplary  father  of  a  fitmily^  the  affectionate  and^ 
irreproachable  wife,~~these  are  his  victims;  and  when  we  say  they 
were  insane,  it  is  merely  because  nothing  but  insanity  accounts  ror  tbe 
hideoas  delusion.  They  did  not  believe  because  they  were  insane  ;— 
but  we  say  they  were  insane  because  they  believed.  If  men  who  keep 
aboQt  their  bnsinass,  maintain  their  charactera,  make  bargains,  maiu 
money,  ^id  give  no  other  proof  of  an  unpaired  intellect,  can  fall  iate 
the  bebef  of  so  revolting,  so  amazing  a  frand  and  lie,  who  is  safo?. 
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What  letwT  frand  and  impotitiaii  may  not  be  propoMd,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  ready  acceptance  ?  —  and  who  can  have  the  heart  to 
undntake  the  propa^titHi  of  truth  and  the  expoanre  of  enw,  with 
nidi  wofiil  dcnunutnitioii  of  the  imbedlity  of  the  hnman  mind  i 

'  Tbia,  howerer,  ia  happily  not  the  view  of  the  subject  in  which  we 
&el  obliged  to  rest.  It  ia  too  true,  that  history  give*  ns  obondant 
p'oof,  that  there  have,  in  all  ages  and  conatries,  been  more  persons  than, 
but  for  tnch  proof,  could  hare  been  believed,  who  are  prepared  to  fall 
easy  victima'to  any  and  every  imposture.  We  rather  think,  the  more 
absord  it  is,  the  readier  access  it  finds  to  weak  intellects.  They  are 
dazzled  with  the  very  magniticence  of  the  pretension.  If  Matthews 
had  come  along,  pretending  merely  to  be  a  wise  and  learned  man,  he 
Gonld  have  taken  no  hold  of  the  imaginations  of  any  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  would  have  continued,  as  he  b^an,  a  re^ed,  sordid  dieat. 
But  the  audadona  loftines*  of  hia  claims  was  calcnlated,  «t  once,  either 
to  revolt  or  stupify.  The  mass  who  heard  him,  no  doubt  set  him  down 
without  ceremony,  as  a  madman  ;  but  of  those  who  did  not  so  regard 
him,  while  the  greater  part  considered  him  as  a  bla^bemous  impgetiK-, 
some  few  of  weak  intelIects,'~(on  which  the  seed  of  delusion  might 
fell,  as  on  a  soil  prepared  by  being  long  and  deeply  harrowed  and 
wrought  over,  till  fanatical  credulity  was  grounil  into  tbeir  very  souls,) 
— would  be  caught  and  overborne  by  the  very  monstroeity  of  the  im- 
position. But  with  all  the  imbecility  of  the  human  judgement,  the 
aptitude  to  be  deceived,  the  relish  for  high-seBsoaed  and  stimulating 
impostures, — the  passion  for  being  not  merely  deluded,  hut  mocked, 
insulted,  outraged  by  the  hideous  enormity  of  the  fraud  ; — with  all 
this,  the  success  of  Matthias  was  limited.  His  kingdom,  we  believe, 
did  not  exceed  a  baker's  dozen  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  colours.' 

N,  American  Rev.,  Oct.  1835,  Art.)  Malthiat  and  hit  Jmpottures. 

His  limited  Buccess,  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  his  first 
dupes,  was,  indeed,  entirely  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing materials  to  work  upon,  already  prepared  to  his  hand ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  sent  among  his  infatuated  victims  as  the  in- 
strument of  a  judicial  delusion,  the  punishment  of  the  previous 
Spirit  of  error.     We  regret  to  learn,  that,  '  in  one  of  its  rsmifica- 

*  tions,  the  same  deliiious  enthusiasm '  which  led  to  this  miser- 
able r^ult,  '  is  stiU  at  work  and  flourishing  in  the  city  of  New. 
'  York,'  under  the  conduct  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Fierson^s ; 
who,however,though  far  gone  in  fanaticism,  refrisedtoacknowledge 
the  impostor  Matthevs.  '  Strange  as  it  may  seem,'  says  Mr. 
Stone,  *  the  exposure  of  Matthews,  so  far  from  annihilating  this 

' '  delusion,  seems  only  to  increase  it  ;  and  it  never  was  more  uu- 

*  merously  uatroniseed  than  at  this  very  time,'  We  believe  that 
we  could  find  a  parallel  case.  Neither  the  exposure  made  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  nor  the  dying  admonitions  of  poor  Irving  to  hia 
deluded  disciples,  have  arrested  the  ptt^press  of  a  similar  de- 
lirium in  this  country.  The  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Stone  con-. 
eludes  his  narrative,  are  so  just  and  appropriate,  that  we  must^ve 
them  entire. 
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-  '  And  now,  what  shill  be  nid  in  concliuion  of  the  whole  matter  ? 
In  the  biitory  of  Matthews  and  tboae  who  both  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed him,  the  foingoing  pages  have  been  written  with  a  view  of 
warning  the  Christian  public,  by  the  presentation  of  Gimple  facta, 
against  cherishing  a  spint  of  fonaticiain.  The  anthor  has  diligently 
■ought  for  the-trnth ;  and  he  believes  he  has  sncceeded  in  collecting  a 
chain  of  facts,  which,  though  many  of  them  were  of  a  private  nature, 
are  all  of  an  extraordinary  and  painflil  character,  and  are  not  the  less 
naportaat  to  be  known,  that  others,  looking  at  tbeir  origin,  and  tracing 
their  progress,  may  be  deterred  from  the  adoption  of  a  course  in  mat- 
ters of  r^igion  that,  by  possibility,  may  lead  to  the  same  dangerous 
aatremes,  and  ultimately  into  the  same  dark  and  painful,  if  not  iatal 
delusions  disclosed  in  this  book. 

'  It  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  how  periloas  it  ia 
for  the  Christian  profeasor  to  indulge  in  an  uncharitable  and  censoriona 
spirit — to  set  up  standards  of  iaith  and  practice  of  his  own,  irrespective 
of  tbg  simple  requisitiana  of  the  word  of  God,  taken  in  their  most  ob- 
vious sensej  ana  in  their  own  native  simplidty  and  beauty.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  by  R(rf>ert  Philip,  that  '.'  the  men  who  would  say 
to  others,  '  stand  aside,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,'  are  Pharisees,  who 
have  little  or  no  dependence  on  grace.  In  like  manner,  all  who  plume 
themselves  on.  bang  special  favourites  of  heaven,  and  despise  others 
as  ntm-elect,  pay,  of  all  men,  the  least  respect  to  the  grace  they  pre- 
tend to  have  received.  They  either  turn  it  into  licentiousness,  or  em- 
ploy it  as  an  ezcase  for  idleness."  In  the  melancholy  chain  of  dr- 
cnmstances  and  events  we  have  been  contemplating,  illustrationH  the 
most  ample  have  been  found  of  the  justness  of  these  remarks.  The 
difficulties  commenced— the  delusion — gross,  palpable,  and  lament- 
able as  it  became  in  its  progress,  and  &tal  to  the  lifo  of  one  truly 
excellent  man  in  the  end — had  its  origin  in  the  fanaticism  of  a  single 
individual ;  and  that  person  remained  the  guiding  spirit  through  the 
whole  prepress  of  the  mental  malady,  in  all  its  stages,  excepting  only 
in  r^ud  to  the  pretended  prophet,  of  wham  she  disapproved.  We 
recolkot  well  the  remark  of  a  lady  of  delightful  piel^ — one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  intelligent  Christians  we  ever  knew,  when  the  in- 
dividual referred  to  cixnmenced  her  career  of  lofty  pretenuons  to  holi- 
ness on  her  own  part,  and  of  foult-finding  and  cruel  denunciations,  in 
F^ard  to  the  mint  she  thus  evinced,  and  the  course  into  which  it  would 
le^.  The  lady  to  whom  we  allude  is  the  wifo  of  a  clergyman  ;  and 
no  Christian  couple  on  earth,  probably,  have  been  more  united  and 
happy  in  their  lives,  or  have  diffused  a  more  beneficial  and  salutary  in- 
fluence in  society.  She  remarked,  in  substance,  that  she  had  seen 
many  instances  of  this  severe  and  fault-finding  spirit,  but  never  beheld 
anv  good  resulting  from  its  eserdse.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  thus 
indulged  in  all  nncharitableness,  were  very  certain  themselves  to  run 
into  the  extreme,  either  of  an  eventual  disr^^ard  of  all  religion,  and  the 
indulgence  of  excessive  gaiety  cm  the  one  hand,  or  by  setting  up  as  the 
Iwad  and  leader  of  a  sect  on  the  other. 

'  Undoubtedly  the  great  error  of  the  times  in  whidi  we  live,  and  espe- 
cklly  in  our  own  coontry,  is  a  tendency  to  ultraism,  not  tmly  in  n- 
paa  to  the  conoema  of  religicHi,  bnt  likewise  in  reelect  to  most,  if  not 
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i  running  into  extremes  upon  almost  every 
thing  we  undertake.  In  politics,  we  are  in  danger  of  carrying  the 
principles  of  liberty  to  licentiouBnega.  In  matters  of  ^ilanthropTi  iu' 
stead  of  that  quiet  and  modest  principle  of  action  which  wonid  liirink 
from  allowing  the  right  hand  to  know  what  the  left  is  doiiw,  we  hare 
too  mni^  of  parade  and  ostentation — too  much  blowing  of  trumpets. 
lO'inoraU)  woeaerer  a  hobby  is  started,  we  are  e^er  in  outrytng  each 
dAier,  even  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law  itself;  and  in 
the  impetuosity  of  this  excess  of  zeal,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  sacred 
canse  of  temperance  bids  iiur  to  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  if  not 
ruined,  by  the  indiscretions  and  the  fanaticism  of  its  friends.  It  was 
in  view  of  this  spirit  of  ultraiam  that  one  of  the  distingmshed  orators 
at  the  recent  religions  onniversarias,  shrewdly  remarked,  that  often, 
when  a  good  cause  has  baeu  begun,  if  the  Devil  finds  there  is  no  other 
way  to  min  it,  he  will  turn  charioteer  himself.  No  stronger  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  remark  oonld  well  be  added,  than  is  to  be 
foniid  in  the  recent  measures  and  proceedings  of  some  good  men,  who 
are  labouring  with  more  zeal  than  pnidence,  or  knowledge  of  hnman 
nattire,  in  the  temperance  cause.  Not  only  have  we  seen  the  cutting 
down  of  orchards,  and  the  pouring  of  wine  into  the  streets,  but  grave 
and  reverend  divines  are  at  length,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  zeal, 
proposing  to  abolish  wine  in  the  solemn  institution  of  the  Eucharist  1 

*  In  the  solemn  affairs  of  religion,  moreover,  instead  of  looking  into 
our  own  hearts,  and  repenting  of  our  own  sins,  we  are  striving  t«  look 
into  the  hearts  of  others,  and  take  care  of  them,  in  our  own  way,  and  to 
the  danger,  we  fear,  of  our  own  sonls-  The  appointed  means  of  grace 
are  contemned  ;  we  wish  to  do  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  were,  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  insteadof  depending  upon  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  seek- 
ing to  catch  the  genial  currents  of  that  wind  wnich  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  of  which  we  only  hear  the  sound,  but  cannot  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth,  we  are  striving  to  raise  hurricanes  our- 
sdves.  But  unless  the  writer  is  greatly  deceived  in  his  estimate  of 
the  &cts  detailed  iu  the  present  volume,  they  ought  to  stand  as  a  so- 
lemn warning  against  the  indulgence  of  this  ultra,  self-righteous,  and 
fenatical  spirit — this  seeking  out  of  human  inventions  in  matters  of 
such  high  concernment  as  those  of  the  salvation  of  men.  How  much 
wiser,  safer,  and  better  than  the  running  after  every  new  thing,  and 
the  following  of  so  many  blind  guides,  would  it  be  for  Christian  pro- 
fessors to  obey  the  injunction  of  Ood  himself ; — "  That  laitk  the  Lord, 
Standee  in  the  fvayt,  and  tee,  and  abk  for  ths  old  paths,  where 
it  the  GOOD  WAT,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shaUJind  rest  for  your 
loult" 

'  The  contents  of  this  little  volume  also  teach  another  lesson  which 
should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unheeded.  It  is  not  the  low,  the  igno> 
rant,  and  the  vulgar  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  delusions  we 
have  been  unfolding ;  but,  at  every  stage  of  them,  and  in  all  their  va- 
riety of  aspects,  those  subjects  have  been  found  among  highly  respect- 
able and  intelligent  citizens— ladies,  educated,  accomplished,  virtuous, 
— and  gentlemen  of  character — acute  in  business— men  of  wealth,  of 
information,  and  of  great  public  and  private  worth.     How  iigportaat. 
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tben,  in  view  of  our  dependence,  and  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  tbe 
'  caution,  "  Let  tiim  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  beed  lest  he  fidl." 
And  again,  in  the  language  of  God  to  Jeremiah,  "  Let  not  the  wise 
man  glorr  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches,  but  let  him  that  ^o- 
rieth,  glory  id  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  Me."  The 
rule  of  action  in  all  doubtfol  matters,  both  in  religion  and  morals,  is 
very  clear  and  simple  :  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  bis  commandments ;  for 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into 
-judgement,  Trith  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be 
evil." 


'  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Error  can  only  be  orer- 
me  by  Truth  ;  and  that  they  irfio  have  the  "  tktjth  of  ood  "  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  the  book  of  Revelatiim,  have  an  infallible  criterion 


by  which  to  test  tbe  true  character  of  any.  religious  opinion  or  practice. 
And  in  tbe  Gospel  dispensation  introduced  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
JeSQs  Christ,  the  inspired  volumes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
constitute  the  true  and  only  iniallible  rule  of  Inith  and  conduct ;  nor 
can  any  radical  or  fundamental  error  long  escape  detection  when  sub- 
jected to  this  plain  and  unerring  standard.'     pp.  319—324.  . 

.The  Tales  and  Sketches  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
peculiar  traits  of  the  early  New-En  glanders.  They  are  all  well 
told.  We  had  intended  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of 
*  Men^  Disborough,  a  tale  of  the  Witches,'  as  illustrative  of  a 
&naticiGin  arising  out  of  other  elements  than  those  which  gave 
birth  to  its  display  in  the  cases  we  have  already  noticed ;  but  it  is 
dme  this  article  was  brought  to  a  close*.  We  may  possibly  find 
another  occasion  of  noticing  these  volumes;  and  it  would  ill-  be- 
come us  to  take  our  leave  of  their  Author  now,  without  ten- 
dering him  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  informadon  and  instruction 
his  books  have  afforded  us. 


Art.  III.  ^  .  . 

Geography.     By  John  Drew,  Classical  and  Mathematical  1 
Southampton.    Imperial  folio ;  size  27  inches  by  20.    Price,  half- 
bound  and  full  coloured,  .£2  8s.     London,  1835. 

<  TN  every  historical  transaction,'  remarks  Dr.  Hales  ft  '  thecir- 
■'■    *cumstances  of  Time  and  Place  are  essentially  combined, 

*  and  cannot  be  separated  in  fact,  however  distinct  in  theory.  To 
'  determine  the  former,  is  the  proper  business  of  chronology  ;  to 
'  determine  the  latter,  of  ge(^rapny ;  and  these  joint  handmaids 

*  of  history  are  .both  indispensably  requisite  to  its  scientific  study.' 

*  Upon  this  subject  we  venture  to  refer  our  readers  to  some  re- 
marks in  a  fOTmer  article  ;  see  Ed.  Rev.,  3d  Series,  Vcd.  III.,  pp. 
309—213. 

+  "  Analysis  of  Chronology,"  Vol.  I. 
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The  attempt  to  unite  in  one  aspect  both  these  *  eyes  of  liistory,^  is 
one  which  nas  been  often  made  with  more  or  less  success.     The 

Ee§ent  Work  is  the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  publication  of  the 
ad  that  has  yet  come  before  us.  We  shall  endeavour,  by  taking 
a  review  of  what  has  been  done  fay  Mr.  Drew's  predecessors  in  this 
walk  of  literature,  and  by  comparing  his  labours  with  theirs,  to 
show  the  particular  points  in  which  his  plan  differs  from  and 
excels  them. 

In  chronological  and  geographical  accompaniments  to  history, 
three  desiderata  present  themselTes.  First,  that  the  dates  as- 
signed to  events  be  the  most  autbeutic,  the  best  supported  by  an- 
cient annalists  and  the  sifting  acnitiny  of  mod^n  criticism ;  se- 
condly, that  some  means  be  devised  for  representing  abstracts  of 
the  history  of  various  nations,  so  that  at  a  glance  we  may  become 
acquunted  with  contemporaneous  transactions  in  each  particular 
country;  and,  thirdly, that  the  rise  and  decline  of  various  nations, 
with  their  extent  of  territory  at  any  given  period,  be  pointed  out. 
The  treatises  of  Usher,  Frideaux,  Newton,  Hales,  Petavius, 
Clinton's    '  Fasti  Hellenici^  for  Grecian   history,    Marsham's 

*  Canon  Chronicus''  for  Egyptian,  are  the  piincipd  sources  to 
which  the  student  of  chronology  must  be  referred.  The  Author 
of  these  Charts  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  invention  of  a  new 
system  of  chronolt^.  Taking  as  his  basis  the  shorter  chronoI(^ 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  authori- 
ties for  each  period  of  history,  he  has  avoided  the  inconvenience 
of  attempting  to  overthrow  established  opinions,  or  to  break 
through  the  prejudices  of  long  attachment,  by  adding  another 
to  the  list  of  varying  systems  which  are  already  afioat.     Id  his  In- 

.  troduction  he  states,  that, '  all  the  dates  in  Grecian  htstoiTi  and 
'  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman,  are  those  so  satisfactorily  demtm- 
'  strated  in  the  '  Fasti  Helienici"  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Clinton.  For  the 
'  remaining  dates  of  profane  history,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  and  other 

*  acknowledged  authorities  have  be^  consulted.   In  sacred  history, 

*  the  chronology  of  Usher  and  Prideaux  has  been  adopted ;  but, 
'  for  facility  of  comparison,  as  well  as  for  the  use  d  those  who 
'  prefer  their  systems,  a  tabular  view  is  ^ven  of  the  dates  assigned 

*  to  the  same  events  by  Sir  I.  Newton  and  Dr.  Hales.' 

For  the  purpose  of  representing  the  rise  and  decay  of  various 
nations,  three  different  plans  have  been  adopted.  That  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  historical  chart  represents  the  dontion  of  nations  by 
parallel  lines  crossed  at  right  angles  by  others,  on  which,  at  the 
margin,  the  years  are  marked.  The  year  of  the  commencement 
of  a  nation  is  shewn  by  noticing  where  the  line  which  bears  its 
name  begins ;  while  the  breaking  off  of  a  line,  or  its  riinning  into 
another,  shews  the  era  of  the  destruction  of  the  state  it  represents, 
or  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  independent.  Another  plan  is 
to  exhibit  the  relative  extent  of  empires  by  a  series  of  puallelo- 
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grams,  proportioiuite  in  sue  to  the  area  of  the  various  countriei. 
Here,  the  conqueBt  of  one  country  by  another,  is  pointed  out  by  iu 
area  being  added  to  that  of  the  victorious  nation.  In  the  '  Stream 
of  Time,'  which  is  a  neater  contrivance,  each  Buh(»tlinate  tribe 
branches  off  from  the  main  stock,  first  as  a  rivulet,  till,  fay  the  en- 
largement of  its  power,  it  swells  into  a  river, — about  to  increase  in 
some  instances,  as  of  the  Romans,  into  an  expanded  sea — receiv- 
ing into  its  bosom  the  tributary  streams  of  all  those  nations  which 
were  reduced  under  its  sway.  Mr.  Drew's  Charts,  it  will  be  seen, 
differ  &om  all  these ;  but  we  must  first  explain  his  design  as  de- 
veloped in  his  Prospectus  and  Introduction. 

Maps  of  the  ancient  world  have  hitherto  been  oonstructed  to 
accord  only  with  one  particular  period  of  time;  and  since  the 
sources  whence  the  necessary  geographical  information  is  derived, 
are  the  geographers  Phny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  the  period  is 
usually  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  emperors.  Such  maps,  it  will 
be  immediately  seen,  are  not  of  availaUe  utility  in  illustrating  the 
geography  of  much  earlier  times ;  for  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
names  of  countries,  tribes,  and  cities,  mentioned  in  a  more  ancient 
author,  must  be  omitted,  or  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  mingled 
confusedly  with  others,  which,  at  the  time  in  question,  had  no 
existence.  On  referring,  ibi  example,  to  ^e  nortbeni  coast  of  ^e 
Euxine  Sea,  in  the  best  maps  now  extant,  '  tbe  Eton  Comparative 

*  Atlas'  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  names  of 
the  Cimmerii,  Scythe,  Sarmaiee,  and  Geite  occupy  that  track ; 
whence  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  these  tribes  were,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  inhabitants  of  that  region.  But  does  this  ac- 
cord with  historical  fact?  Certainly  not.  The  Cimmerii  were 
expelled  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ  by  the  Scythiaoa, 
(see  Herodotus  1. 15,)  beibre  they  settled  in  that  quartw ;  and  the 
Scythians  tfaems^vcs  were,  at  a  much  later  period,  reduced  to  a 
mere  horde  by  the  attacks  of  tbe  Sarmatians  oa  the  east,  and  the 
GettB  on  the  west ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  one  tribe  disappeared  be- 
fore the  other  occupied  its  place.  The  Author  of  these  Charts  has 
obviated  these  anachronisms  by  representiog  the  world  as  it  waa 
divided  and  became  known  at  six  successive  periods,  commencing 
with  the  Deluge,  and  extending  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  These  pe- 
riods are  separated  by  remarkable  eras,  '  either  of  a  great  change 

*  in  the  feature  of  society,  of  an  important  accession  to  gec^ra- 
' "  h  influei 


'  phical  knowledge,  or  of  some  political  revtdution  which  ii 

'  the  fate  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  some  conKderable  portion 
'  of  it.' 

Theperiods  embraced  by  the  six  charts  are  the  following: — 

I.  Ine  world  iu  the  Patriarchal  age,  shewing  the  settlement  of 
Noah's  descendants. 

II.  Tbe  world  in  the  Heroic  age,  or  as  it  was  divided  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  whose  acme  is  fixed  by  Clinton  at  b.c.  950. 
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Every  name  menlioiied  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  distinguished 
by  being  underlined. 

III.  The  world,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  agreeing  with  500 
B.C.:  every  name  found  in  his  history  is  underlined. 

IV.  The  world  in  the  brilHant  age  of  Greece,  and  as  made 
known  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  His  route  is  traced  in  on 
the  Chart,  as  well  as  that  of  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Grreeks 
under  Xenophon,  which  occurred  during  this  period. 

V.  The  varioua  kingdoms  which  arose  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  Macedonian  empire,  as  they  existed  b^c.  190;  the  year  of 
the  first  landing  of  the  Romans  in  Asia. 

VI.  The  world  in  the  Augustan  age  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
shewing  the  various  provinces  into  which  the  Roman  empire  was 
divided ;  as  well  as  those  kingdoms  and  states  which,  though  de- 
pendent on  the  Romans,  retained  their  own  form  of  government. 

As  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  geography  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  a  separate  Chart  has  not  been  assigned  to 
that  period,  but  merely  a  tabular  view  of  the  events.  No  name 
has  been  admitted  into  any  chart,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  country  at  the  period  which  it  illustrates ;  so 
that,  m  reading  any  ancient  author,  whether  Homer,  or  Hero- 
dotus, or  the  books  of  Moses,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  Ac  chart 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  we  have  before  us  the  world 
as  it  was  known  in  his  day,  unincumbered  by  a  pro^ion  of  names 
of  towns  or  tribes  which  were  then  not  in  existence,  or  which 
were  unknown  to  history.  The  extent  of  the  great  empires  of 
antiquity,  and  of  subordinate  kingdoms,  is  shewn  by  the  colouring 
given  to  the  countries  over  which  their  dominion  extended :  while 
their  gradual  rise  and  decay  are  pointed  out  by  the  spreading  of 
the  colour  appropriated  to  them  (which  for  any  particular  power 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  series  of  maps)  over  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  Chronolc^cal  portion  of  the  Work  is  thus  managed.  Ad- 
jacent to  every  place  of  importance  are  the  dates  of  its  founda- 
tion, of  the  remarkable  events  in  its  history,  and  of  the  times  of 
the  birth,  death,  or  the  flourishing  of  the  distinguished  men  it 
produced  during  the  period.  The  names  of  these  latter  are  en- 
graved in  neat  Old  English  characters,  which  readily  catch  the 
eye.  The  events  are  so  arranged,  as  in  almost  every  instance  to 
he  thrown  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  sea  or  uninhabited 
countries ;  so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  geographical 
names. 

'  The  addition  of  events  with  their  dates,'  says  the  Author,  in  his 
prospectus,  '  adjacent  to  the  placs  where  they  occurred,  supplies  a 

Snchronistic  view  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  any  given  epoch;  so 
at,  in  the  perusal  of  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  of  the  classical 
authors,  or  of  any  work  on  ancient  history,  the  student  is  presented 
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with  the  coQtetnpora neons  occurrences  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  dates  of  the  transactions  of  which  he  may  be  reading,  re- 
duced to  years  hefore  the  Cbristian  era.  A  connexion  between  the 
histories  of  separate  nations,  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt  and 
acknowledged,  is  thus  supplied.' 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  whole  value  of  a  Work  of  this  cha- 
racter must  depend  upon  its  accuracy,  and  the  care  bestowed 
upon  its  execution.  As  fsr  as  the  style  in  which  it  is  got  up  is 
concerned,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  letter-press  and  the  en- 

f  raving  will  bear  comparison  with  any  similar  work  of  art  which 
as  lately  appeared,  and  altogether  are  highly  creditaUe  to  the  - 
parties  concerned.  We  know  Dot  a  more  handsome  or  appro- 
priate ornament  to  the  walla  of  a  library,  than  these  charts, 
mounted  in  the  usual  manner.  A  general  inspection  would  at 
once  have  led  as  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  accuracy, 
but  the  Author  has  not  left  them  to  depend  on  mere  appearance. 
Prefixed  to  the  Charts  is  an  Essay  on  Progressive  Geography,  in 
which  are  given  the  authorities  ftr  the  divisions  of  the  six 
charts ;  and  whenever  the  passage  in  a  classical  author,  upon 
which  an  opinion  is  founded,  is  short  and  pertinent,  it  is  quoted 
in  the  original  language.  When  a  result  has  been  obtained  from 
a  train  of  reasoning,  or  from  comparing  different  authors,  re- 
ferences to  those  authors  only  have  been  given.  In  this  particu- 
lar, Mr.  Drew  has,  in  some  measure,  done  that  for  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy which  Mr.  Clinton  has  so  well  executed  for  Chronology ; 
and  this  great  advantage  results  from  the  plan,  that,  if  we  wish 
to  know  upon  whom  the  change  in  the  appellation  of  any  par- 
ticular country  depends,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  authorities, 
in  order  to  be  immediately  satisfied.  In  the  Authorities  for  the 
settlement  of  Noah's  descendants,  he  has  brought  out  the  reasons 
for  the  location  given  them  at  greater  length,  and  with  more  co- 
pious references  to  and  quotations  from  original  authors,  than  we 
have  seen  in  any  work  in  the  English  language.  Biblical  stu- 
dents will  find  this  a  very  valuable  Kelp  in  explaining  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Genesis.  In  the  same  chart  are  mentioned  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  Greece.  We  quote  the  passage  relating  to 
the  proof  of  their  position,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the 
Author's  method  of  proceeding ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
all  the  main  divisions  of  the  Charts  are  supported  in  like  manner, 
our  readers  will  acknowledge  with  us,  that  this  Work  is  the  result 
of  extensive  reading  and  patient  labour.  We  ought  to  have  re- 
marked, that  in  the  Introduction  are  given  lists  of  all  the  cities 
introduced  into  each  chart,  with  the  dates  of  their  foundation, 
and,  in  some  instances,  pf  their  destruction ;  and  that  for  each  date 
is  given  the  authority  upon  which  it  rests ;  [}o  that  scarcely  any 
portion,  however  minute,  of  the  Work  has  been  executed  without. 
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what  in  the  present  fwe  of  Buper6cia1  writers  is  tOo  much  ne- 
glected, ample  reason  for  its  adoption  being  explicitly  stated. 

'  Original  Inhabitants  of  Orekce. 

■  Pelasoi.  The  Pelasgi  are  uniTenallf  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  moKt  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece :  Ai^os  was  their  original  home. 
Dionysius  Hal.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  I.  cap.  17.  ir^'nar  fiXt  yaf  (TliXao^i) 
5r(ff  TO  K»xoufti>o>  tv>  'Ax"'"'*  'AfTm  imo-ar,  avtivScm  anif.  Thev  gave 
the  name  of  Felasgia  to  the  whole  of  Greece.     Herodotus,  II.  5^.     tv< 

lur  'E>iAa}g(,  rfirtfsi  Si  TliXaayUf  ■EK>ii'^fni(  t^f  eu/rhi  Tai^q;.    They  dwelt 

in  Emathia:  JuBtin  VII.  1.     "  Macedonia  ant^  Emathia  cognominata 

eat Populos  Pelasgi,  regio  Psonia  dicebatur."     The  oracle  of 

Dodona  was  theira.     Heriod,  apud  Strab.  VII.  p.  327-  d. 

'iujwnii'  fury"  i'<  TUKairyui  ij^aigi  qii. 

Tber  inhabited  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia  and  the  neighbonring  islands. 

Strabo  XIII.  p.621.b.  McnxfaTiK  ^'i  'm  n-apa\ii»  tir  wt  'iHiisir 
waaa.t uitd  T\Act3yiit  tiniiahat  iTfJri^f  isi  lOf  vXiiriar  i^tdli^.   Thej 

dwelt  in  .£alis,  and  two  of  their  towns  on  the  Hellespont  were  ret  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (I.  57-)  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  Vol- 1, 
pp.  I.  31 ;  Niebuhr's  Rome,  Vol.  I.  p.  25. 

'  Leleokb.     Their  principal  seat  was  in  Laconia ;  Pausanias  III.  1 . 

AJXr^,  auTo;^&uf  in,  ifSus-iXfuo-c  irjuTa;  i>  tii  y^  Tavn,  xni  avi  roinov  AiXiyi; 

tit  i^x"i  ^'o/uiirSn^ar.  They  are  found  in  Locris  before  the  time  of 
Deucalion  ;  Dion.  ant.  Rom.  I.  17.  {(tXavninai  eiTrsXictf  (llfXaoToi)  i-wo 

II  KovpiTici  (si  Ar?.eYig>,  «*   ni  Ahu'/oi    is!  Aaijoi   iBXauvrai.    and  in  Eu- 

boea;  Scymnus  Chius,  v.  671- 

Ufitinouf  3^1*  aim  tpccffm  olKiiffxt  Xfotw 
Mi>a  juv  (rvtsi'vov;  Aihryaf, 

Thev  are  identified  by  Herodotus  with  the  Carians  who  peopled  the 

Cyclades.      Herod.  I.  171 .    Tey^i  «-a!ialof  i»ri[  M/vu  ii  iBTrKooi  (K^l;) 

Ktci   JHtXlOflHSl  Altiiyir,  iJjfOJ  T»<   nffou!. 

'  Cauconbs,  dwelt  in  the  west  of  Peloponnesus.  Strabo  VIII.  p.  345. 

si  f*<f  yof   Kui  iiXiir  Tin   tvr  'HXi>b> KauxMii'si  Xi;)(9ntBt  (fairit.      See 

the  whole  page. 

'  CcRETKs  inhabited  ^tolia  (Dion.  Ant.  Rom.  1. 17-  already  quoted) 
and  Crete,  where  some  authors  identify  them  with  the  Corybantes  and 
IdKi  Dactyli.    Strabo  X.  p.  466.  b.    t2>  fut  tou(  oSrout  to7j  Koufwn  tou< 

Ko(i0atraf  xaS  K>0i!fib(  kst  'liaiout  AaxrvXoUf,  xai  TiX;(iix;  BTo^aiMiTHt.* 

pp.  12,  13. 

The  chart  Ulustrttttve  of  the  various  kingdoms  which  arose 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  will  be  found 
highly  useful  in  clearing  up  the  obscurity  whidi  has  hitherto 
hung  over  that  portion  of  history ;  and  the  last  of  the  six,  ex- 
hibiting the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  accomplishes  what, 
in  the  way  of  Geography,  has  never  yet  been  done.     Mr.  Drew 
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has  sbevn,  by  references  to  the  authors  who  trext  on  the  sulnect, 
vhst  countries  were  provinces,  and  what  were  only  dependent 
states,  under  Augustus ;  distinguishing  the  former  hy  a  single 
line,  the  tatter  by  a  double  line,  drswn  underneath  their  names. 

The  excellency  of  the  plan  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
the  divisions  of  Italy  through  the  successive  periods.  The  Au- 
thor has  judiciously  avail^  himself  of  the  profound  and  on- 
ginal  researches  of  Niebuhr;  and  nothing  can  be  more  appro- 
priate as  an  accompaniment  to  his  "  History  of  Rome,"  than  these 
charts.  As  the  same  colour  is  preserved  throughout  for  each 
country,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  in  the  year  a.c.  950,  the  Etruad 
dwelt  to  the  north  of  the  Fadus,  or  Po ;  in  the  next  period 
(b.c.  500),  they  had  descended  considerably  to  the  south,  and 
espelled,  or  nearly  so,  the  Tyrrheni,  as  well  as  subdued  the 
island  of  Corsica;  in  the  following  chart  (b.c.  32^,  they  are 
seen  to  have  lost  their  northern  territory  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls;  and  in  the  next,  they  become  a  prey  to  the  Roman 
power.  Again,  the  Sabines  are  seen  originally  occupying  a 
small  track  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amitemum  ;  they  are  then 
fiiund  to  have  spread  north  and  south  by  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies  of  Picenum,  the  ^qui,  Marai,  Peligni,  Frentani,  and 
VesHni ;  the  following  period  ^ews  that  they  had  extended  to 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula;  while  in 
~  the  next  period,  as  the  Etruscans  before  them,  they  were  over; 
whelmed  by  the  power  of  the  Roman  arms. 

The  Introduction  contains,  in  addition  to  the  'Authorities,^  m 
ample  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  Charts;  with  an  'Historical 
Outline,'  in  which  Mr.  Drew  takes  a  review  of  the  state  of  society 
which  distinguishes  the  several  periods,  and  mere  particularly  ex- 
plains separately  each  of  the  charts. 

The  originality  of  Mr.  Drew's  plan,  of  which,  from  our  ex- 
tended account,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  just  conception, 
is  rendered  highly  valuable  by  the  care  with  which  the  detad  has 
been  carried  out ;  and  should  any  doubt  arise  iu  the  mind  of  the 
student  as  to  any  particular  portion,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  re- 
moved by  referring  to  the  onginal  authorities  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  volume.  We  hope  that  the  Author  may  meet  with 
BuflScient  encouragement,  to  induce  him  to  apply  the  same  plan 
to  the  illustration  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  history.  A  similar 
accompaniment  to  the  elaborate  work  of  Gibbon  would  be  in- 
valuable. We  are  glad  to  perceive  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers, 
•  headed  hy  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  and  containing  the 
names  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  kin^om. 
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Art.  IV.     The  Cauies  of  Ike  Corruption  ^  CkrUtianity.     By  tbe 
Rev.  Robert  Vanghan.     Syo.     pp.  xiv,  4^.    London,  1834. 

IVTR.  VAU6HAN  has  distinguiabed  himself,  not  more  by 
^^  abiUty  u  s  writer,  than  as  exercising  a  sound  judgement  in 
the  selection  of  his  subjects.  He  has  not  been  guided  in  his 
preference  by  a  r^rd  ta  caprice,  either  personal  or  popular ;  he 
has  not  consulted  bis  oVrn  ease  by  the  indolent  choice  of  some 
showy  or  plausible  themb  that  might  &11  in  with  the  prevailiue 
system  of  specious  but  unsound  authorship;  bnt  he  has  addressed 
mmself  to  his  business  in  a  manly  and  re8<dnte  spirit.  Grave 
and  important  questions  presented  themselves  to  him  for  mves- 
tig^cm ;  and  he  has  eicountered  them  ftirly :  be  grapples 
sternly  with  his  subject,  and  it  is  not  often  that  he  gets  a  fall. 
He  has  made  much  improvement,  too,  since  he  started  in  tbe 
career  he  has  so  worthily  maintained.  With  all  its  ability  and 
admirable  research,  there  were  indicaHons  of  inexperience,  both 
in  the  composition  and  in  the  exposition  of  his  "  Lite  of  Wydiff." 
In  his  next  Work,  nothing  of  this  appeared  :  be  had  made  an 
obvious  advance ;  and,  unless  we  greatly  err  in  our  judgement, 
bis  *'  History  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty  ^  is  disdnguished  6y  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  construction,  a  consecution  of  tbeme  and  thought, 
that  are  somewhat  rare  as  qualities  of  authorship. 

His  present  inquiry  is  deeply  interesting,  and  difficult  in  pro- 
portion to  its  importance.  It  involves  tbe  most  profound  mysteries 
of  Providence,  and  subjects  to  the  severest  analysis  the  mond 
system  of  the  universe.  It  calls  up — as  what  investigation  con- 
nected with  man's  condition  can  fail  to  call  up  P — that  vexed  and 
vexing  question,  '  Whence  cometh  Evil?'  And  it  assails  that 
stubborn  theme  precisely  where  it  is  least  accessible  to  the  com- 
mon-place processes  of  examination, — in  its  applicadon  to  those 
vital  truths  on  which  salvation  depends,  and  which  to  contaminate 
is  to  destroy.  The  views,  however,  that  Mr.  Vaughan  has  taken 
of  this  'high  matter',  do  not  include,  except  incidentally,  the 
primary  and  abstract  inquiry :  they  apply  specifically  to  such 
admixtures  of  human  perversions  with  Divine  truth,  as  m^  be 
traced  to  causes  actually  as  well  as  originally  in  operaden.  This 
practical  and  historical  invesdgation  is  ably  conducted:  that 
which  is  abstruse  and  intricate  is  made  to  assume  a  clear  and 
intelligible  form ;  error  is  exposed,  and  truth  vindicated. 

'  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  to  impart  a  love  of  pure  Christianity, 
something  more  is  necessaiy  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
corruptions,  or  with  the  causes  which  have  prodaced  them.  But  if 
some  nave  expected  too  much  ftom  reflection  on  tt^iics  of  this  nature, 
it  may  be  that  others  expect  too  litUe.  There  are  quarters  ia  which 
it  seems  to  be  concluded  that  enou^,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been 
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wid  dwnt  tbe  corrnptions  of  rdigim;  that  what  is  new  espectolly 
wanting  is  s  more  adequ&te  exhibition  of  its  beauty  and  tanctity. 
There  la  a  &8hion>  however,  in  Bentiment.  w  >n  other  things,  and  a 
fashion  which  often  has  little  to  do  with  wise  otwerration.  It  mav  be, 
that  what  is  needed  is  not  the  one  of  these  things  ro  much  as  both. 
The  difference  between  what  is  counterfeit  and  what  is  genuine,  may 
be  best  ascertained  by  their  being  brought  together;  and  an  inquiry 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  must  be  very 
injudiciously  conducted,  which  does  not  afford,  at  almost  every  step, 
the  advantage  of  such  a  comparison.  The  elements  of  truth  and  good- 
ness must  be  known,  before  any  corruption  of  the  one  or  the  other  can 
be  really  understood. 

'  Nor  can  it  be  matter  of  doubt  with  such  as  hara  been  in  frequent 
ioterconrae  with  religious  persons,  that  few  minds  are  more  liaue  to 
be  deluded  by  the  passing  phantasies  of  &lse  religion,  than  those 
which,  from  deeming  it  enough  to  ad<^t  certain  general  and  obrioos 
principles,  have  allowed  themselves  to  remain  in  ignorance  with  re- 
spect to  the  iiiipositions  practised  by  those  phantasies  on  the  men  of 
other  times.  It  is  to  me  unquestionable,  that  the  persons  avowing 
themselves  the  most  exclusive  students  of  the  true,  have  commonly 
proved  the  easiest  dupes  of  the  false ;  they  have  refused  to  coucem 
themselves  with  the  records  of  human  folly  or  deception,  and  have  be- 
-come  victims  of  the  very  evils  they  professed  to  contemn.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  men  who  err  the  most  in  religious  speculation,  are  ge- 
nerally the  last  to  suspect  themselves  of  error.* — Preface. 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as  the  key  to  the  exteneive  subject 
which  Mr.  VaugbaD  has  undertaken  to  discuss;  and  when  we 
have  further  ascertained  that  the  topic  is  connected  with  in- 
quiries to  which  he  has  long  directed  a  strongly  excited  atten- 
tion, we  are  quite  prepared  to  expect  much  valuable  illustraUon 
of  tnateiiala  not  easily  accessible,  though  of  the  greatest  and  most 
general  interest.  The  investigation  of  Christian  antiquity  is,  in 
truth,  far  more  interesting  and  far  more  difHcult  than  either 
readers  or  writers  seem  to  imagine.     As  usually  managed  in  the 

ftreeent  day,  the  task  presents  nothing  very  appalling,  either  in 
abour  or  in  its  pre-requisites.  Small  learning  and  light  study  may 
'suffice  to  master  the  entire  range  of  secondary  authorities ;  ana 
many  of  Uiese,  we  will  admit,  are  invaluable,  both  as  digests  and 
as  commentaries.  In  the  volumes  of  such  writers  as  Besusobre 
and  Matter,  with  others  who  have  similarly  and  vith  distinguished 
success  applied  themselves  to  the  examination  of  detached  portions 
of  the  general  subject,  there  is  much  to  be  found  of  skilful  analysis 
and  e&ective  instruction ;  while  &om  such  more  comprehensive 
works  as  those  of  Tillemont  and  Dupin,  enough  of  information 
may  be  obtained  for  average  purposes,  and,  not  unfrequently,  for 
more  minute  and  distinct  elucidation.  But  nothing  in  this  sort 
of  acquisition  can  for  one  moment  be  Considered  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  severe  and  protracted  application  to  original  materials;  nor 
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can  this,  under  any  concetvaUe  drcninAaneea,  be  other  than 
^flicult  and  laborious,  even  to  men  the  beet  qualified  by  early 
and  continued  study.  A  abowy  sctjuaintance  witb  superficial 
tacts,  and  a  Bpecious  readiness  in  citation,  are  easily  enough 
picked  up ;  but  the  fiur  mastery  of  an  ancient  Father  or  ecclesi- 
astical hisbinan,  is  cot  to  be  secured  without  painB-taking  and 
persevering  research.  Partial  knowledge  in  such  cases  is  worse 
than  none ;  and  neither  the  greatest  skill  nor  the  heaviest  labour 
are  beyond  the  exigency  of  these  investigations.  The  Fathers, 
with  all  their  excellences,  were  strange  folk,  living  in  strange 
times,  and  in  a  state  of  society  where  nothing  was  settled,  but  id 
was  influenced  or  modified  by  the  strong  urgency  of  circumstances 
coH>perating  with  the  restless  anxiety  of  the  public  mind.  They 
lived  in  a  stirring  season,  when  all  the  elements  of  thought  and 
feeling  were  in  commoCtoD,  while  change  and  lapse  were  invading 
aH  the  institutions  which  antiquity  and  long  veneration  had 
rendered  sacred.  They  were  men  of  various  constitution,  both 
mental  and  moral :  some  were  wise,  and  some  foolish ;  some 
were  firm,  and  others  vacillating;  some  honest,  and  others  tem- 
porizing ;  but  all  of  them  had  an  influence,  more  or  less  powerful, 
not  only  on  each  other,  but  on  their  own  and  following  times. 
The  character  of  the  individual,  then,  is  first  to  be  inferred  &om 
his  history  and  his  writings;  and,  when  the  result  is  obtained, 
the  process  has  to  be  reversed,  and  the  spiritual  idiosjmcrasy  of 
the  man  is  to  be  made  the  illustrator  of  his  works.  The  lan- 
guage, moreover,  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  in  many  respects 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  borrows  little  from  any  classical  prototype  : 
It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  technical,  having  the  same  relation  to  the 
thing  intended,  that  terms  of  science  and  art  bear  to  secular  sys- 
tems. Hence  the  necessity  for  close  attention  to  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  for  such  an  habitual  conversance  with  this  series  of 
writers,  as  that  which  gives  to  Romanist  polemics  so  many  con- 
troversial advantages,  and  would  make  their  comments  of  the 
highest  value,  were  they  not  rendered  untrustworthy  by  the  per- 
vading influence  either  of  resolute  ■prejudice  or  of  fraudulent  in- 
tention. The  recent  publications  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
valuable  as  they  are,  have  not,  in  this  strict  view  of  the  subject, 
quite  reached  our  standard.  On  their  own  plan,  they  are  ad- 
mirably executed  ;  but  they  are,  from  the  very  circumstances  of 
their  composition,  too  popular  in  their  cast  to  answer  the  higher 
purposes  to  which  we  have  referred.  So  far,  however,  as  they 
go,  the  '  Clement  of  Alexandria ',  the  *  Justin  Martyr ",  and  the 
*  Tertullian  ',  of  Dr.  Kaye,  are  among  the  most  valuable  works 
of  our  own  time.  But  we  are  wandering  from  our  more  imme- 
diate subject ;  and  in  spite  of  strong  temptation  to  persevere  in 
working  up  our  beau  idial  of  a  patristical  commentator,  we  shall, 
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wiljioat  iiirther  d^resnon,  resume  the  prcfwir  bushtesB  of  the  pre^ 
sent  Article,  and  proceed  to  give  a  few  general  indications  of  the 
course  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  pursued  in  anatomising  the  cor- 
ruptiona  of  ChristiaTiity. 

The  fiTHt  and  second  Lectures,  in  the  present  Tolome,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  detection  and  exhibition  of  those  *  tendencies  in 
'  human  nature ',  in  which  the  deteriorations  of.  Christian  doc- 
trine and  practice  may  have  found  their  origin.  I'bese  ten> 
dencies  are  divisible  into  three  classes:— '  those  which  relate 
'  more  immediately  to  the  Condact  of  the  Understanding;^— 

*  those  which  belong  to  some  peculiarities  of  Natural  Tempera- 
'  ment ; — those  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the  Appetites 

*  and  Passions.''  The  subordinate  division  of  the  first  class,  as- 
signs as  causes  of  intellectual  failure.  Indolence,  Credulity,  Pre- 
judice, Presumption.  Under  the  second  head,  range— Excess  of 
Imagination,  Undue  Sensibility,  Disease,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
reverse  of  all  these.  The  *  Appetites  and  Passions '  are  the  re- 
dundant sources  of  evil,  and,  independently  of  their  direct  opera^ 
tion,  exerdse  an  influence,  more  or  less  decided,  on  the  injurious 
tendrades  already  specified.  Sensuality,  Worldliness,  Formality, 
Vanity,  Pride,  are  the  distinct  heads  under  which  this  class  of 
corrupting  causes  finds  a  more  particular  definition. 

'  If,'  observes  Mr.  Vaughan,  '  the  nature  of  the  tendencies  to  which 
we  have  now  adverted  be  well  considered,  the  fact  that  Christianity 
has  been  generally  and  deeply  corrupted,  much  as  we  may  lament  it, 
can  hardly  occur  as  mysterious..  The  various  causes  tending  to  thij 
result,  are  so  widely  spread,  so  permanent,  and  so  powerful,  as  at  once 
to  supply  its  explanation.  Not  will  any  process  of  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject bnbre  us  be  satisfactory,  which  does  not  rest  on  just  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  human  nature.  The  whole  straggle  between  the  true 
religion  and  the  Mse,  resolves  itself  into  a  straggle  with  humanity; 
human  ntture  being  the  parent  of  all  the  false  systems  to  which  the  true 
is  opposed.  It  is  with  this  nature,  subject  to  these  tendencies,  that 
Chnstianity  has  to  maintain  its  warfare-  Its  having  to  contend  with 
these  dispositions  in  a  direct  form,  or  as  operating  through  esistins  in- 
stitutions, is  n  mere  circumstance,  not  at  all  affecting  the  realities  oT  the 
conflict.  Popery  itself  is  nothing  more  than  depraved  humanity:  and 
may  exist,  not  only  in  different  degrees,  hut  under  many  modifications 
and  different  names.'     pp.  82,  83, 

Having  thus  taken  up  his  position,  and  given  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  inquiry  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, Mr.  Vaughan  proceeds  at  once  to  their  practical  and  his- 
torical application,  as  the  main  object  of  his  undertaking.  He 
defines  it  as  the  proper  intention  of  his  Work,  that  he  is  to  *  trace 

*  their  development  in  connexion  with  such  opinions  and  customs 
'  as  were  most  infiuential  among  those  portions  of  the.  humftn 
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^-nce  whoae  pioftwion  of  Cbrutiataity  has  cobtribated  in  any 
*  narked  d^;ree  to  its  corraption/  In  pursuance  of  th»  design, 
he  commences  with  those  early  depravationa  of  ChriBtlanity  which 
had  their  origin  in  '  misapprehenaiona  of  Judaism/  His  third 
Lecture,  accordingly,  exhibits  a  remarkably  clear  aud  succinct  view 
of  the  mEun  and  minor  divisions  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  sects, 
presenting  the  grand  results  in  the  following  brief  hat  expressive 
terms. 

'  Thos  Judaism  was,  vhat  Christianin  too  soon  bc^n  to  be,  an  in- 
vention of  man,  more  than  the  work  of  Ood.  The  fonner,  ia  common 
with  the  latter,  had  its  pontiffs  and  its  conclaves;  its  maxjms  of  in- 
tolerance, and  its  subordination  of  moral  to  ecclesiastical  obedience  ;  its 
encouragements  to  mental  reservation,  and  its  preference  of  the  law  of 
tradition  to  the  law  of  the  Bible  j  its  substitution  of  a  corrupt,  or  at 
best  of  a  merely  symbolic  ritual,  in  the  place  of  enlightened  piety  ;  and 
of  presumptuous  or  idle  speculation  in  the  place  of  religious  truth. 
And  with  all  its  worldly  pomp  and  splendour,  it  was  not  without  its 
attractions  for  the  learned  recluse,  its  instances  of  voluntary  poverty, 
its  sects  vi  ostentatious  devotees; — in  a  word,  it  possessed  nearly  ell 
that  shrewd  fitness  to  the  different  temperameats,  and  characters,  and 
classes  of  men,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  and  th£ 
permanence  of  the  grand  apostasy,  being  in  all  respects  ss  popish  aa 
popery  has  ever  been,  in  connexion  with  the  same  limited  means  of 
•elf-advaacement.'    pp.  117*  118- 

Mr.  Vaughan  passes  on  to  that  involved  and  difficult  ptwtioQ 
of  his  subject  which  relates  to  the  intrusion  of  Judaiaing  notions 
and  practices  into  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  he  haa 
compressed,  with  much  ability,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lec- 
ture, a  gi^xt  deal  of  very  valuable  illustration  concerning  the  he- 
resies of  the  olden  time.  He  traces  with  a  firm  hand  the  pro- 
gress, the  distinctions,  and  the  affinities  of  error.  We  cannot 
conveniently  follow  him  through  this  interesting  development, 
hut  we  must  make  room,  though  at  the  cost  of  curtailmtot  in  fur- 
ther extract,  for  the  following  description  of  the  ultimate  alliance 
between  the  forms  of  heathenism  and  the  Christian  ritual,  which 
was  effected  by  the  craft  of  priests,  and  sanctioned  by  the  policy 
of  rulers,  masked  under  the  pretext  of  preserving  tne  harmony 
between  the  old  dispensation  and  the  new, 

'  From  this  period ' — the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century—'  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  abound  with  comparisons  between  the  polity 
and  worship  of  the  two  dispensations.  Every  central  or  larger  courch 
is  described  as  a  temple,  and  set  forth,  in  its  vast  and  various  compart- 
ments, as  the  resemblance  of  its  great  prototype  at  Jerusalem.  The 
prince  under  whose  auspices  it  may  have  risen,  is  lauded  as  the  Solomoni 
of  his  age ;  and  the  person  filling  its  episcopal  throne,  if  mnch  con- 
cerned in  the  erection  or  improvement,  was  nailed  as  another  Zerub^ 
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babel.  The  miniBten  of  the  edifees  M  described,  were  vdry  aaturaUy 
called  priests,  and  distinguished  by  gradations  of  office,  deBcendiog 
from  the  high-priest  himself,  down  to  the  hewers  of  mood  and  drawert 
of  water.  All,  moreover,  were  to  be  knows  from  eRch  other  by  their 
respective  costume,  as  well  as  by  the  place  or  office  assigned  tnem  in 
every  public  assembly.  In  their  functions,  the  same  parallel  between 
the  past  and  the  present  was  preserved.  Each  rank  had  its  special 
tiatiea  ntlotted  to  it ;  and  as  tbe  Lord's  table  had  become  an  altar,  and 
Itis  ministers  priests,  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  some  sacrifice  to 
oS«t,  the  euchBrist  being  tbe  service  especially  so  r^arded.  In  addi- 
tioti  to  ^icb,  all  tbe  Kligious  sanctions  employed  to  secure  the  emo- 
lament  awarded  to  the  Jewish  priestbood,  were  soon  resorted  to  in  aid 
of  their  successors  in  name  and  pretension.  Hence,  not  only  the  pri- 
vate estates  of  the  chui^h,  but  the  fixed  and  general  endowment  of 
tithes.  The  mediatorial  character  sustained  by  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  shrewd  ambition  of  a  prosperons 
clergy ;  and  that  they  might  vend  those  spiritual  commodities,  which 
they  assumed  die  sole  right  of  dispensing,  with  tbe  greatest  advantage, 
the  body  of  worshippers  was  formed  into  ascending  classes,  from  ttte 
novice,  within  tbe  onter  wall,  to  the  more  advanced  catechumen,  and 
to  tbe  participant  in  tbe  most  sacred  mysteries.  All  this,  and  more, 
"was  tbe  condition  which  things  assumed  in  the  church  immedietely  on 
Iter  obtaining  tbe  patronage  M  the  Emperor  Constantine :  and  tbe  easy 
vindication  of  the  wondrons  change  was  in  the  precedent  of  Hebrew 
Bovereigna  and  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  This  was  a  plea  level  to  every 
capjicity, — a  weapon  which  every  hand  could  use.  Had  sncb  practices 
been  strictly  peciuiar  to  heathenism,  we  may  conclude  that  the  outrage 
(tf  introducing  them  into  the  Christian  church  would  have  been  top 
^eat  to  have  been  endured  or  attempted ;  but  as  copied  from  Judaism, 
Uie  innovaticHi  was  leas  marked,  and  less  liable  to  detection,  at  least 
with  tbe  unreflecting  multitude  to  whom  such  an  order  of  things  has 
ever  been  agreeable.  Thus  the  distinct  character  of  the  two  economies, 
and  their  true  relation  to  each  other,  was  artfully  concealed,  in  order 
that  the  divine  authority  might  be  urged  in  iavour  of  those  maxims 
and  manners  under  the  gospel,  which  it  had  emphatically  restricted  to 
.  tbe  ministration  of  tbe  law;  bringing  down  tne  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  to  tbe  level  of  those  "  be^ar^  elements  "  which  had  character- 
ised the  dispensation  designed  to  he  nothing  more  than  its  harbinger 
and  serAnt.  The  Judaizing  of  Hebrew  converts  in  the  primitive 
cburcl),  compared  with  this  conduct,  yms  almost  excusable.' 

pp.  161-3. 
And  this  disposidon  to  corrupt  the  simple  observances  of  the 
Cbristiui  reli^M)  by  the  intrusive  mixture  of  the  '  pomp,  (side, 
'  uad  ^renmstance '  of  a  delusive  snd  injurious  ceremonial,  has 
descended  to  oiir  own  times ;  defended  by  some  as  of  obligatioD, 
1^  otfaeni  on  grounds  of  expediency.  It  is,  however,  well  ob- 
ttrved  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  that  the  question  is  not  lef^  to  the  deci- 
non  of  human  judgement.  The  ceremonial  law  is  abrogated ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  forms  under  any  modiBcation  whatsoever, 
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*  is  precisely  tlutt  usage  which  the  Apostles  barely  tolerated  in  the 

*  Jew,  and  sternly  prohibited  to  the  Gentile.'  Mr.  V.  bestows  a 
pithy  note  on  the  '  amudng '  discriminations  of  Mr.  Hind,  vho,  in 
Ilia  work  on  the  '  Early  Progress  of  Christianity,'  finding  himself 
somewhat  hardly  pressed  fay  the  conclusions  of  Moshcim,  conde- 
scendingly allows  to  that  eminent  roan,  the  ecguivocal  merit  of 
being  '  well  read  in  secondary  sources  of  information,'  but  sets  him 
down  as  wanting  diligence  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of 

*  original  materials.'  This  is  childish  enough ;  but  there  is  still 
freater  and  more  manifest  weakness  in  applying  all  this  to  Mo- 
eheim's  '  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic 
'  charcb,  especially  of  the  ejriscopacp,  and  of  the  authority  of 
'  church  aeaembliea.'' 

Three  lectures  are  assigned  to  the  important  subject  of  the 
Gentile  Philosophy,  considered  in  its  influence  on  Chnstianity,  as 

*  corrupting  element.  We  regard  this  as  an  especially  valuable 
portion  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  volume.  The  materials,  though  not 
difficult  of  access,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  manage,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  of  complicated  character,  and  lie  scattered  over  a  wide 
space;  requiring  much  skill  in  their  reduction  to  clear  arrange- 
ment and  simple  expression.  This  end,  however,  is  fully  attuned 
in  these  dissertations :  they  will  be  found  to  convey  to  general 
readers  an  intelli^ble  and  comprehensive  view  of  precisely  that 
part  of  ecclesiastical  history,  a  right  understanding  of  which  is 
most  indispensable  to  a  just  apprehension  of  the  whole.  Were  it 
not  that  ve  have  had  occasion,  at  no  very  remote  period,  to  recur 
more  than  once  to  this  matter,  we  should  have  much  gratification 
in  going  leisurely  over  the  ground  as  traced  out  by  Mr.  V. ;  but, 
under  actual  circumstances,  we  can  only  refer  to  leading  points. 
After  a  tev  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  Heathen 
philosophy  and  its  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
ne  proceeds  to  explun  the  Oriental,  Grecian,  and  Roman  systems ; 
demonstradng  their  complete  failure  as  explanations  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  uncertaintieB  which  have  invariably  baffled  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  human  ingenuity  in  their  solution,  and  inferring 
from  all  these  evidences  of  man's  utter  incompetency,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Divine  manifestation. 

'  It  was  the  admission  of  Socrates,  that  the  labonrg  of  moralists  moat 
continue  to  be  generally  ineflicient  until  the  wisdom  of  tbdr  science 
should  be  esjpounded  and  enforced  by  some  messenger  divinely  qualified 
for  his  vocation.  It  was  to  this  desponding  sage' that  Aristodemns 
observed,  he  should  become  a  worshipper  of  the  gods,  whenever  th^r 
ambassador  should  appear,  to  settle  the  questions  of  haman  duty ;  and 
even  Cicero  speaks  of  wanting  some  further  evidence  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  virtue  for  happiness.  In  short,  all  the  nnoertainty  and 
error  which  had  characterised  the  speculations  of  the  ancients  on  the 
divine  nature,  and  the  government  of  the  world,  w^  necessarily  inter* 
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woren,  in  Uiefr  TamoB  anneqneMfe,  with  lU  tbe  ancknt  •pteus  of 
morals.  Tb«  iie«dwu  of  an  inRtnictOT,  wbo  should  meal  "  tba 
unknowD  Ood,"  and  who,  bf  the  light  ri  that  manifMtBtioni  should 
^iUt  at  once  th«  true  obligation  and  the  true  condition  o!  oar  fallen 
nature.'    pp.  187, 188. 

We  differ  somewhat  from  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  his  broad  and  too 
Httle  qualified  position,  that  it  is  '  the  determination  of  mankind 
'  to  render  all  Byatems  of  opinion  Eubsern^t  to  what  may  happen 

*  to  be  their  own  particular  and  favourite  tendencies/  We  admit 
the  correctnees  of  the  inference  as  a  surface-new,  or  even  as  re- 
motely connected  with  the  primary  elements  of  human  nature ; 
but  that  it  does  not  coincide  with  universal  practice,  is  plain 
enough,  from  exceptions  so  numerous  as,  if  not  to  invalidate,  at 
least  to  qualify,  trie  general  rule.  Are  man''H  '  tendencies  *  to 
iDOnachism  and  asceticism,  the  '  demand  and  supply  of  his  own 

*  natote '  f  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  correct  view 
of  the  question,  if  not  systematically  expressed,  is  at  least  un- 
equivocally indicated,  in  the  following  passage. 

'  To  ascertain  the  senices  of  opinion  or  usage,  in  aadeat  m  in 
modem  times,  it  will  not  be  well  that  we  ascend  to  the  regions  nf 
abstraction,  or  that  we  give  our  main  attention  tv  paths  of  abstruse 
reasoniDg.  It  will  be  much  wiser'  to  GK^uaint  ourselves  with  tkose 
peculiarities  in  mental  character,  in  pbyKical  condition,  and  general 
circumstances,  by  which  mankind  have  always  been  influenced  so  as 
to  present  at  once  the  vorie.ty  and  the  sameness  by  which  human 
nature  has  ever  been  distinguished.  The  dt^rees  of  capability  which 
attach  to  human  reason,  separately  considered,  afford  no  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  diversities  observable  in  human  opinion.  This  chaos 
of  results  must  be  traced  to  those  endless  combinations  in  the  natural 
and  social  state  of  mankind^  which  contribute  so  mightily  to  the  work 
of  education,  in  the  most  extended  view  of  it ;  and  to  the  reaction  of 
education,  thus  viewed,  on  wfiat  may  have  been  the  native  tendencies 
(d  the  mind  or  of  the  animal  paanoas.  When  judging  ^  the  notion! 
avowed  by  any  portion  of  a  communitr,  whether  in  the  present  or  the 
past,  this  course  of  proceeding,  ao  little  flMteriag  to  our  presumed  in- 
dependeneeandingenuousness,  is  the  only  one  that  can  lead  to  jost  con- 
clusions. Men,  unhappily,  are  not  governed  by  evidence ; — a  more 
powerful  arbiter  ts  fonud  m  personal  inclination,  or  general  nsage.' 
pp.  189,  190. 

The  maas  of  matter  included  in  de  Sixth  and  Seventk  ILee- 
tiuea  seta  at  defiauM  our  meaaa  of  MiiJydia  ot  ettatioa;  and^ 
handog  alieady  indicated  its  general;  naturr,  we  shaU  only  aay, 
that  it  includea  mudv  (Uscciminatng  criticism  on  the  wiiUngs  audi 
petsonal  ebaractep  of  the  Fathers;  on  the  tsetax^  of  tboee  exoeUent. 
wit  often  ill-judguig.  men  x  and  «b  the  eiToneous  views  freqrtently 
talua  vf  their  i&ia^efl»  by  men.  wlio  have  the  mean^  of  foriniog: 
mow)  correct  opinions.     The  scbolaslic  philosophy  is  well  iUuB;< 
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(rated ;  and  tbe  origin  of  niuiy  injurious  notions  and  observances 
is  clearly  traced  to  primarv  misconceptions  of  the  very  nature  of 
Cfaristianity,  in  many  of  it^  most  important  particulars,  and 
eBpecially  in  relation  to  its  doctrines  and  its  morality-  It  is 
shewn  that  the  province  of  human  reason  was  mistakenly  and 
even  mischievously  defined,  and  that  the  ordinances  of  religion 
were  consequently  made  to  assume  a  form  and  bearing  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  their  insUtution.  Fearnil,  in 
truth,  is  the  picture  here  vigorously  drawn,  of  the  wretched  effects 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  human  inventions  with  celestial 
verities,  and  of  that  utter  disoi^anixatioD,  even  of  the  brightest 
^  and  purest  systems,  which  follows  on  the  substitution  of  shifting 
expeaienciea  for  inflexible  principles. 

The  last  two  lectures,  '  On  the  Corruption  of  Christianity 
'  from  the  Influence  of  Ancient  Paganism '',  will  be  found  to 
sustain  the  high  character  of  tbe  preceding  portions.  Mr.  Vaughan 
clearly  shews  that  heathenism  at  a  very  early  period  began  to 
exercise  a  baneful  influence  on  the  faith,  the  morals,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  ;  that  it  has  never  ceased  to  supply  a  lai^e 
iniusion  of  unholy  principle  and  practice;  and  tliat  its  deteriorating 
effects  may  yet  be  distinctly  traced  in  a  wide-spread  contaminauon 
of  ChriaUan  observance. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Vaughan  for  the  present,  with  an  em- 
phatic commendation  of  his  book,  as  a  singiuarly  clear  and  com- 
prehensive exhibition  of  important  facts  and  effective  reasonings. 


Art.  V.  Random  RecolUcliont  <^  the  Haute  of  Commotu,  from  the 
Year  1830  to  the  Close  of  1835.  Indndmg  Personal  Sketches 
of  the  Leading  Members  of  all  Parties.  By  One  of  No  Party. 
ISmo.    pp.  xii.,  382.    Price  10«.  6d.    London,  1836. 

Al^E  are  not  surprised  that  this  volume  should  at  once  have 
obtained  a  rapid  sale.  The  specimens  of  its  contents  which 
have  appeared  in  tbe  daily  journals,  were  well  adapted  to  wbet 
the  reader's  curiosity  ;  and  every  one  who  takes  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  public  aflturs,  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  this  peep  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  a  peep ;  for,  as  on 
the  table  of  a  camera  obscura,  the  living  figures  pass  before  him, 
shadowed  with  such  graphic  distinctness,  that  he  can  discern  tbe 
cat  and  colour  of  their  coat,  their  characteristic  gait  and  gesture. 
One  would  suppose  the  Author  to  be  as  much  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  his  pencil  as  of  his  pen,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  his  ob- 
servations, extending  to  the  shade  of  the  complexion,  the  inches 
of  stature,  and  the  set  and  quality  of  tbe  clothes,  requiring  a 

Kractised  eye,  accustomed  to  take  note  and  measiire  of  such  visible, 
lit  trivial  characteristics  of  the  outward  man.     There  is  a  litde 
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too  much  of  this.  There  m»y  be  a  class  of  readera  by  whom  the 
information  will  be  deemed  important,  that  this  honourable 
member  generally  wears  a  blue  coat,  and  that  honourable  member 
a  brown  one, — that  this  noble  lord  is  always  smartly  dressed,  and 
that  right  honourable  person  has  a  shocking  bad  tailor;  but  ta[ 
the  majority  of  readers,  we  apprehend,  these  small  remarks  will, 
seem  not  worth  the  pains  of  recording  them, — unless  as  vouching 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  other  features  of  the  portrait  •.  The. 
only  thing  wanted  to  make  the  volume  complete,  is  the  actual 
outline  of  the  figure,  traced  l^  the  spirited  pencil  of  H.  B. 
himself;  who,  by  the  way,  can  hardly  be  called  with  propriety, 
a  '  political  caricaturist,^  since  his  sketches,  though  often  coo-  ^ 
veying  fine  satire,  scarcely  ever  run  into  gross  exaggeration. 
Having  been  led  to  mention  this  clever  Unknown,  we  Siall  give 
as  our  first  example  of  the  Author's  pen  and  ink  portraits,  the 
description  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  which  he  has  supplied  a  comment 
upon  one  of  H.  B/s  biographical  mementoes. 

'  Mr.  Hume. 
'  In  person  Mr.  Hume  is  of  a  stout  and  firm  make.  He  is  short- 
necked,  and  his  head  is  one  of  the  largest  I  have  seen.  His  hair,  which 
is  dark  t»«wn,  mixed  with  grey,  is  always  long  and  bushy;  fais  face  is 
&t  and  round,  and  his  complexion  haa  that  rough  yet  healthy-like  as- 
pect  which  ia  so  common  among  gentlemen  fiumers.  He  is  Manning 
to  get  slightly  furrowed  with  wrinkles.  The  impression  which  Mr. 
Hume's  jmysiognomy  invariably  creates  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  is 
that  of  a  man  of  strong  nerves  and  great  determination  of  purpose. 
This  is  exactly  his  character.  He  is  quite  impervious  to  ridicule  or 
sarcasm.  He  cares  not  what  quantity  of  abuse — however  virulent  in 
quality—  may  be  heaped  on  him.  All  the  ridicule,  nay,  all  the  calumny 
in  the  world,  will  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  if  satisfied  in  his 
o>wn  mind  it  is  a  commendable  one.  And  as  it  is  impossible  for  his 
'o  force  or  frighten  him  out  of  any  course  he  intends  to  pursue. 


*  It  is  but  &ir,  however,  to  give  the  Author's  own  apology  for 
dwelling  ao  minutely  on  the  oertoiwi/  appearance  of  the  Members ;  con- 
veyed in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Spectator,  who  had  rather 
•ererely  characterized  the  work  as  a  '  Senatorial  Mirror  of  Fashions,' 
and  compared  the  portraits  to  a  description  of  a  felon  in  the  'Hue  and 
Cry.'  '  I  am  sure  you  must  often  have  observed  that  the  questions 
uBually  put  by  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  leading  Members  of  Far- 
liament  to  one  who  has,  relate  to  their  age,  features,  stature,  and  per- 
aonal  appearance  generally.     I  have  endeavoured  to  anticipate  such 

Suestions :  and  as  yon  admit  that  my  likenesses  are  good,  I  hardly 
link  that  I  am  deaerving  of  censure  n>r  doing  that  which  I  professed 
to  do.  I  need  not  say  that  there  ore  many  Members  in  the  House 
whose  names  often  appear  before  the  public  eye,  who  afford  nothing 
bnt  "  personal "  mat«ials  for  a  writer  to  work  on.' 
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W>  i»  tW  infinite  m^iwity  i^  cnwa.  It  ii  »  meit  difficult  matter  far  hi* 
frienda  tg  pertuadt  htm  mrni  it.  Thure  is  not  a  man  of  purer  niotirea 
or  gr«ater  integnty  in  the  house;  but  his  self-willed  dispositioit  has 
opcasionally  done  mischief  to  the  cause  he  has  so  much  at  heart,  and  in 
more  thai)  one  instance  perilled  its  success — at  least  for  a  time — al- 
together. While  giving  him  the  fullest  oredit  for  unbounded  seal  in 
the  cause  of  the  people,  aud  fur  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  had  he  persitited  In  bringing  for- 
ward either  of  the  motions  of  which  he  gave  notice  soon  after  the  be- 
inning  of  last  session,  for  a  rote  of  want  of  contidenoe  in  the  Peel 
[inistry,  or  tat  stopping  the  supplies,— the  effect  would  most  certainly 
have  been  to  defeat  the  objects  of  his  own  party.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  end  not  without  the  most  urgent  si^cltation  from 
thp  most  influential  men  of  all  classes  of  Befbrmers,  that  he  was  pre- 
vitiled  on  Ut  relinquish  his  intention-  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  more 
improved  as  a  speaker  than  Mr.  Hume.  He  is  a  striking  instance  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way  by  mere  dint  of  perseverance. 
When  he  first  entered  Parliament,  which  was  in  1818  or  1819—1  do 
not  recollect  which — he  was  one  of  the  worst  speakers  in  the  house. 
He  not  only  stammered  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  sentence,  but  his  lan- 
guage was  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  It  often  outraged  not  only  all 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  English  grammar,  but  his  sentences 
were  often  left  unfinished.  Now,  however,  without  any  pretensions  to 
being  a  first-rate  speaker,  Mr.  Hume  acquits  himself,  when  addressing 
the  HousSj  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  He  speaks  with  much  ease, 
and  alwavs  expresses  his  thoughts  with  great  clearness  and  propriety ; 
often  witti  considerable  vi^ur  of  language.  His  style  is  not  poUahed 
or  flowery.  Though  celebrated  all  the  world  over  for  his  love  of  figures 
of  arithmetic,  I  never  yet  knew  him  use  a  figure  of  rhetoric  In  any  of 
the  innumerable  speeches  I  have  heard  him  make.  On  the  other  hand, 
Imay  state,  that  I  scarcely  ever  knew  him  make  a  speech  of  any  length, 
into  which  he  did  not  introduce  a  greater  or  less  number  of  arithmetical 
figures.  He  takes  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  view  of  almost  every 
subject. 

.  *  Mr.  Hume's  voice  is  strong  and  dear:  its  tones  have  occasionally 
■omething  musical  about  them.  H,  iuatcsd  of  allowing  himself  to  &1] 
into  a  monotonous  way  of  speaking,  he  had  cnrefiilly  cultivated  the  na- 
tural capabilities  of  his  voice,  so  as  to  modulate  it  according  to  the  Hub- 
jeot,  I  am  satisfied  he  would  have  been  a  mneh  more  elective  speaker 
than  he  is. 

'  Hit  gesticulation  wnnot  be  said  to  be  graceful ;  nether  is  it  awk- 
ward. When  he  Intends  m^ing  a  speech  of  some  length,  he  carefiilly 
lays  his  l}at,  which  is  always  full  of  papers,  on  the  seat  cloae  to  the  spot 
on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  exhibits,  as  he  rises,  one  or  mora  Pnr&a- 
mentary  papers,  moat  probably  conne<^»d  with  the  "  estimates,"  rolled 
up  and  firmly  grasped  by  his  tight  hand.  With  theaf  papers,  so  eloaely 
r«lled  up  as  to  have  the  appearanca  of  a  solid  piece  of  matter,  he  often, 
in  the  coQrse  of  his  speech,  strikes  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  some 
force.  If  ha  is  ssying,  or  imagines  he  is  saying,  something  panicularly 
gpod,  he  stretches  out  his  right  arm  to  its  full  length,  tmd  «4riris  th* 
roll  of  paper  with  conudarable  energy  in  the  air.     When  he  intends  to 
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be  brief  in  biaaddrCMM  to  the  House,  h*  does  not  tronUefaiiMelf  sbont 
the  loealHj  of  his  hst,  aad  seldom  t^es  soy  papers  io  his  band,  anle^ 
he  intend  to  read  sometiiing  to  the  Hoose,  when  be  noes  sn  eye-^us. 
His  gestore  on  such  oecanons  cfaieAj  consists  in  gently  raising  sod 
lowering  both  his  mns  at  the  same  time,  very  modi  in  the  wsy  s  per- 
son workise  at  s  double-handed  saw  does.  When  he  rises  again  to 
gire  an  explanation  of  a  personal  nature,  Mr.  Hnme  always  puts  his 
hat  under  his  left  arm,  that  part  of  it  into  which  bis  bead  goes  fronting 
honourable  members  on  the  other  aide  of  the  house.  In  such  eases  he 
uses  no  gexture  at  all ;  he  stands  stock  still.  H.  B.,  the  celebrated  po- 
litical caricatnrist,  gave  a  most  graphic  sketch  of  him  with  his  hat  under 
his  left  arm,  as  explaining,  when  called  on  fbr  that  pamiee  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  Apnl  lost,  what  he  meant  when  he  chained  Sir  Kobert 
with  acting  dishonourably  in  the  course  he  was  then  pursuing. 

'  In  almost  all  Mr.  Hume's  long  speeches,  he  repeatedly  intimates 
that  he  is  about  to  conclude  long  bemre  he  does  so ;  sometimes,  per- 
bsps,  before  be  has  got  half  throngh  his  addreet.  The  cniy  symptom 
that  can  be  depended  on  <^  his  bwig  about  to  reenm«  his  seat,  is  that 
of  his  giving  a  ^Boe  to  his  bat.  He  always  concludes  in  two  or  tfareft 
sentences  after  he  has  done  that.'    pp.  267 — 271. 

Tal^ag  for  granted  the  correctncBs  of  this  description,  which 
we  are  unable  to  verify,  the  clow  uid  watchful  obserTation  that 
the  Author  must  have  paid  to  the  honourable  member  will  strike 
emy  reader.  But  mere  observation  would  not  enable  a  person 
of  ordinary  talent  to  seize  upon  the  characteristic  details,  and 
transfer  them  to  paper ;  and  tnts  not  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
individuals  vho  may  have  been  the  subjects  of  particular  study, 
but  in  bringing  before  the  reader  in  succession  the  bodily  appear- 
ance and  general  character  of  a  hundred  members  save  one,  of  all 
parties.  Having  given  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  "  Warlike  Ap-Peel  and  the  ^ume-iliating  rejoinder,"  we 
shall  give,  as  a  pendant  to  the  above,  the  just  and  accurate  de- 
scription and  estimate  of  the  Ex-premier. 

'  Sir  Robsst  Pbki.. 
'  Su  Hgjbert  Peel  is  now,  as  he  has  been  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, the  leader  of  the  Twy  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is 
a  remarkable  good-koking  man,  rather  above  the  usual  siae,  and  finely 
pi^tortion'ed.  He  is  of  a  clear  complexion,  full  round  bee,  and  red- 
naired.  His  usual  dress  is  a  green  sortout,  a  light  waistcoat,  and 
dark  trowsfxs.  He  generally  displays  a  watch-chain  on  his  breast, 
with  a  buncJi  of  gold  seals  of  unusually  large  dimensions  and  great 
^endour.  2Ie  can  scarcely  be  called  a  dandy,  and  yet  he  sacrilioes  a 
good  deal  to  the  graces.  I  hardly  know  a  public  man  who  dresses  in 
better  taste.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  beinE  forty-seven  years  of 
age.  His  whole  appearance  indicates  health.  His  constitntion  is  ex- 
oellent,  and  his  temperRte  hthita  have  seconded  the  kindly  purposes  of 
Nature.  H«  is  capable  of  undergoing  great  physical  fatigue.  I  have 
koQwn  b>m  remain  in  tha  house  ^r  tone  w  fuiir  successive  nights  till 
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one  and  two  o'clock,  not  ooly  watdiiiig  with  the  molt  inteoM  snxietj 
prtwTMB  of  important  ddtates,  but  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
— J ^qJ  yet  be  in  hia  office,  trantaeting  buaineas  of  the  greatest 


moment,  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  Sir  Robert  ia  poe- 
Msaed  of  biuinesi  habits  of  the  fint  order.  He  can  descend,  when 
there  w  a  necessity  for  it,  to  the  minutest  circnmttonces  in  a  great' 
qoestion,  and  maater  them  all  as  fully  as  if  he  had  never  bad  a  tbou^t 
beyond  ibe  pale  of  anch  matters.  He  was  never  yet  known  to  bungle, 
uiy  measure  from  ignorance  of  business  details.' 


'  In  his  manner  Sir  Robert  is  highly  dignified,  and  his  delivery  is 
generally  graceful.  He  usnalljr  commences  bis  most  important 
speeches  with  his  left  band  resting  on  bis  side.  His  utterance  ou 
such  occasions  is  slow  and  solemn  in  the  outset ;  but  when  he  ad- 
vances to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  he  becomes  animated  and  speaks 
with  smoe  rapidity,  but  always  with  much  distinctness.  His  ennu' 
oiati<u  is  dear;  and  few  speakers  possess  a  sreater  power  over  their 
votoe.  He  can  laodnlate  its  soft  and  music^  tones  at  pleasure.  He 
is  wuHiuwi  hmDOOTous,  on  which  oocaaions  his  manner  has  an  irre- 
sistibly  comic  effect.  His  jdes,  when  he  does  indulge  in  them,  are 
almost  invariably  good,  tbongh  often  too  refined  to  tell  with  eflect  on 
any  other  than  an  intellectual  andieoee.  It  is,  however,  but  com- 
paratively seldom  that  he  makes  any  effiirt  at  wit.  His  Jitrte  ma- 
nifestly Iks  in  the  serious  mode  of  address.  He  excels  all  men  I  ever 
knew  in  deep  tragedy:  in  that  he  is  quite  at  hMne.  No  man  in  the~ 
House  can  appeal  with  a  tittle  of  the  efkct  with  which  hecan,  to  the 
fears  of  his  audience;  and  he  is  too  good  a  tactician  not  to  know,  tiiat- 
a  great  deal  more  may  be  accomplished  by  addressing  in  this  strain  an 
audience  who  have  rank  and  property  to  lose,  than  by  cold  ai^meiil»' 
tive  (Hations.  Henoe  the  staple  of  his  principal  speeches  consists  of  a 
forcible  and  dilfbl  exhibition  of  the  allc^^ed  frightful  consequences 
which  will  inevitably  flow  from  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  policy  dif- 
ferent from  tliat  whidi  he  recommends.  On  such  occasions 'his  ap- 
pearance and  manner  are  as  solemn  as  if  he  were  commissioned  to 
stand  up  and  proclaim  that  the  world  had  come  to  an  end.  And  he 
usually  produces  a  corresponding  effect.  The  deepest  stillness  per- 
vades  the  House  while  he  is  sp^ldng.  Even  in  tne  gallery,  where 
there  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  noise  from  the  exits  and  the  en-' 
trances  of  etnmgers,  the  Mling  of  a  pin  might  be  heard.  AU  eyes  are 
fixed  on  Sir  Robert.  Houoorable  members,  of  all  parties,  are,  for  the 
time,  spell-bound.  Their  reasnn  is  taken  prisoner.  The  feelings  ol>-' 
tain  a  tempwary  triumph  over  the  understanding.  The  sdemnity  of 
the  speaker  is  communicated  to  the  hearers.  Xo  smile  is  Seen  to  play' 
on  the  countenances  of  even  the  most  lively  and  strenuous  of  his  op- 
ponents. AU  are  as  grave  as  if  some  question  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance to  them  individually  ivere  about  to  be  decided.  Sir  Robert 
18  a  speaker  whom  one  would  never  tire  of  hearing.  I  have  often^ 
heard  him  speak  for  two  or  tbiee  hours  at  a  time,  but  never  knew  an 
instance  of  an  honourable  member  quitting  the  house  because  he  felt 
Sir  Robert's  oration  to  be  tedious.     Outhe  contrary,  the  regret  always 
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k  that  he  does  not  contitine  longer.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  waa,  I  bb 
■ure,  only  expressing  the  feeling  entertained  by  every  member  ia  tbe 
bouie,  when  Le  BEiid,  immedi&tely  before  tbe  resignation  of  Sir  Robert, 
in  April  last,  that  if  any  thing  cwuld  reconcile  him  to  the  continuance 
in  office  of  lite  right  honourable  Baronet,  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  speak. 

'  Sir  Robert's  manners,  both  in  and  out  of  Porliunent,  are  most 
conciliatory.  He  treats  every  persoo  with  whom  he  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  utmost  respect.  He  has  a  wonderful  command  of  tem- 
per. I  never  yet  knew  him,  even  in  the  heat  of  debate,  use  a  single 
irritating  Word  to  any  opponent.  And  the  same  courtesy  and  respect 
with  which  he  treats  others,  are,  as  it  is  right  they  should  be,  reci- 
procated by  them.  Sir  Robert  has  not  only  no  personal  enemies,  but 
IB  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  most  virulent  of  his  opponents. 
It  is  the.abatraction — the  particular  class  of  opinions  of  which  he  Is 
tbe  most  distinguished  champion,  and  not  himself,  as  an  individual, 
against  which  the  Liberal  party  direct  their  uncompromising  hostility.' 
pp.  1^—111. 

Sir  Robert  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  best  and 
most  effective  speaker  in  the  House.  He  is  always  ready,  fluent, 
self- possessed,  correct  in  his  lan^age,  and  dexterous  in  debate, 
but  never  rises  to  the  highest  Kind  of  eloquence.  There  is  ad- 
mirable discrimination  and  truth  in  the  following  estimate  of  bis 
character. 

'  The  member  for  Tamworth,  though  a  man  of  great  talent,  and' 
oonsnmmate  tact  in  adapting  himself  to  the  temper  and  prejudices  ni 
the  House,  has  not  the  slightest  pretensions  Co  genius.  No  one  ever 
knew  him  utter  a  great  philosophical  truth  or  sublime  conception.  He 
never  startles  or  delights  his  audience  by  any  thing  of  striking  ori- 
ginality. There  Is  not  a  single  passage  in  any  of  his  speeches,  which 
the  auditor  would  wish  to  preserve  m  his  memory  as  something  of 
surpassing  grandeur.  He  never  descends  below  mediocrity ;  he  is 
generally  fiu"  above  it— often  on  the  precincts  of  genius;  but  never 
crosses  Uie  line  which  separates  it  from  mere  talent  or  ability.' 

pp.  112,  la 

We  were  forcibly  struck  with  this  character  of  the  right 
honourable  Baronet's  oratory  on  the  occasion  of  his  moving  (last 
July)  that  the  question  of  appropriation  should  be  separated 
^m  the  other  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  The  speecfa 
was  rapturously  applauded  by  his  own  party,  and  lauded  by  the 
Tory  journals  as  a  master  effort.  It  was,  indeed,  admirably  suited 
to  the  auditory,  whose  information  and  powers  of  comprenension 
tbe  Orator  appeared  to  have  gauged  vitn  precision.  The  data  of 
the  speech  were  taken  princip^y  from  Mr.  Finlay  son's  calculations, 
in  the  possession  of  every  Member  of  the  House,  but  which  were 
doubtless  for  the  first  time  made  intelligible  to  most  of  tbe 
honourable  audience  in  Sir  Robert's  lucid  exposidon.     No  other 
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Member,  pntbaUy,  could  hftTecommMided  sad  enchiiuied  attentioit 
to  ludi  dry  moA  somewhat  iatricate  detwli ;  but  the  i^ht  bononr- 
able  Baronet,  by  his  clear  enunciatuHi,  careful  iteration  of  th« 
potDta  he  was  anxious  to  have  apprehended,  and  dexterous  actings 
succeeded  in  producing  an  imposing  impression  oF  his  prodigious 
iDformation  and  powerg  of  alimentation ;  and  sereral  members 
spoke  of  the  speech  as  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  Yet  nothing 
could  be  more  flimsy  than  the  vhole  texture  of  the  materials  thus 
adroitly  and  felicitously  worked  up.  The  great  point  whii^  Sir 
Robert  laboured  to  establish  was,  that  no  surplus  could  accrue, 
that  should  be  fairly  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  general  edu- 
catioa;  a  very  insufficieat  reason  for  r^tnag  to  admit  the  prinnple 
of  such  ap)dicalioD,  but  wdl  adaipted  to  act  perauanvely  upon 
die-  Hoose^  In  die  couiee  of  lus  speech,  Snr  Bobert  fell  into 
BotDe  serioua  mis-statements ;  hut  they  escaped  detection  till  die 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  reply  amid  the  noise  of  re- 
tiring members,  who  were  satisBed  with  haring  heard  the  speech 
of  the  night.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  i^>eech, 
there  was  not  a  sentiment,  not  a  remark,  not  a.  sentence  which 
bore  the  stamp  of  profound  thought,  or  comprehensive  views,  or 
ori^nality  of  any  kind,  or  which  produced  an  efl(>rt  or  wish  to 
remember  it.  The  some  things  said  by  almost  any  other  man  in 
the  House,  would  have  had  little  efTect ;  but  Sir  Hobert  is  the 
oracle  of  his  party,  and  the  ol^ect  of  an  admiration  which  waits 
upon,  bis  lips,  and  is  ever  rcat^  with  its  ec^  of  i^plause.  The 
Staadacd,  with  cbaraeteriadc  adroitiieBs,  conrertcd  the  de^ciencies 
of  the  speech  into  excetlmcies,  as  it  termed  the  morticing  defeat 
s  *  moral  triumph.^  The  *  exclnsion  of  all  reference  to  temparary 
'  politick  considerations,^  (that  is,  to  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,) 
'  and  the  absUnence  tmm  any  acknowledged  approbation  of  one 
'  form  of  religious  faith  more  than  another  *,*  in  which  respects, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  address  failed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  mimy, — 
this  blinking  of  the  main  question,  and  treating  a  subject  of 
immense  national  interest,  involving  a  great  principle,  as  one  of 
mere  figures  and  fiscal  arrangement,  was  adduced  as  exhitnting 
the  intuitive  sagaci^  of  the  maOer  mind !  Soch  is  the  dishonest 
partiality  of  party ! 

We  must  mnt  give  out  Author's  r«tiait  of  the  Ministerial 
Leader. 

'LoHO  John  Ruseau.. 

'  Lord  John  Russell  is  one  of  the  wont  speskera  in  the'  house;  and 
but  tar  his  excellent  |irivBte  character,  his  fatnily  connesicns,  and  his 
aaawBtfKUt  influence  m  the  political  world,  would  not  be  tolersted. 
There  are  many  far  better  qwaksrs,  who,  notwitlutandii^  their  iimu- 

•  Standard.  July  35. 
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merable  efforts  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  in  the  course  of  important 
debates,  hardly  ever  succeed ;  or  if  they  do,  are  Kenerally  put  down  by 
the  clamour  of  honourable  members.  His  voice  is  weak  and  his  ettun- 
ciation  very  imperfect. .  He  speaks  in  general  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  House.  Hi's  style  is  often  in 
bad  taste,  and  he  stammers  and  stutters  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  sen- 
tence. He  has  au  awkward  custom  of  repeating,  frequently  three  or 
four  times,  the  first  two  or  three  words  of  a  sentence,  accompanied  bv 
a  corresponding  number  of  what  Shakspeare  calls  "hems,"  when  at 
a  loss  for  terms  whereby  to  express  his  iaeas.  For  example,  if  the  idea 
to  which  he  tvanted  to  give  expression  were,  that  he  thought  the  mo- 
tion of  a  certain  honourable  member  ill-timed,  he  would  express  him- 
aelf  in  something  like  this  manner : — "  I^I— I^hem — think  the  mo- 
tion of  the  honourable  member  is — is  ill-timed  at  the — at  the— hem — 
present  moment."  When  he  is  audible,  he  is  always  clear ;  there  is 
no  mistaking  his  meaning.  Generally  his  speeches  are  feeble  in  mat- 
ter as  well  as  manner;  but  on  some  great  occasions  I  have  known  him 
make  very  able  speeches,  more  distinguished,  however,  for  the  clear 
and  forcible  way  in  which  he  put  the  arguments  which  would  most  na- 
turally suggest  themselves  to  a  reflecting  mind,  than  for  any  striking 
or  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject.  His  manner  is  usually  cold  and 
inanimate  in  the  extreme.  Not  only  are  bis  utterance  imperfect  and 
indistinct,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  weak  and  monotonous,  but  he 
stands  as  motionless  as  the  table  beside  which  he  speaks.  On  some  of 
the  great  occasions,  however,  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  have  ofteu 
known  him  raise  his  voice  to  a  pitch  sufficiently  high  to  render  himself 
audible  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  I  have  aluo,  in  some  such  cases, 
known  him  make  use  of  moderate  gesture,  and  exhibit  to  the  House 
several  of  the  leading  attributes  of  an  effective  speaker.  In  other 
words,  I  have  kuown  him,  apart  from  the  importance  which,  from  his 
femily  relations  and  position  m  the  House,  attached  to  anything  he  said, 
— make  effective  speeches — speeches  which  must  have  commanded  at- 
tention from  whatever  member  and  from  whatever  side  of  the  House 
they  proceeded.  I  never  knew  a  man  more  cool  and  collected  when 
speaking.  He  exhibits  no  signs  of  feeling  or  of  warmth.  You  would 
almost  think  him,  even  in  many  cases  when  his  voice  ia  raised  to  thu 
highest  pitch  of  which  it  is  capable,  a  sort  of  automaton.  On  no  oc- 
casion, even  when  most  unwarrantably  and  virulently  attacked,  have  I 
ever  known  him  betray  a  loss  of  temper.  This  circumstance  is  the' 
■ource  of  great  mortification  to  his  opponents-'     pp.  195 — 7- 

This  description  by  do  means  does  justice  to  the  substantial 
gtialities  of  Lord  John  Russell's  speeches,  which  are  as  superior 
IB  matter  to  those  of  the  Right  lion.  Member  for  Tamwortli,  as 
they  are  inferior  in  all  the  extnnsic  qualities  of  oratory.  The 
eifectiveDees  of  the  noble  Lord's  speeches  is  in  spite  of  the  absence 
uf  those  felicities  of  voice  and  manner  by  means  of  which  chiefly 
Sir  Robert  Peel  produces  so  imposing  an  eHect.  Were  the  best 
speeches  of  both  these  distinguished  persons  to  be  preserved,  the 
judgement  of  posterity  would  affirm  the  eloquence  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  have  been  of  by  far  the  higher  character. 
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We  cui  make  tooid  for  only  one  more  portrait ;  and  it  muA  be 
that  of  the  great  Irish  Coryphseus. 

'  The  Mkhb£b  for  Ireland. 

'  Mr.  CConnell  is  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  genius.  There  w 
not  a  Member  in  the  Hoom:  vho,  in  this  respect,  can  for  a  moment  be 
pat  in  compnriiion  with  him.  You  lee  th«  greatnesB  of  his  genius  in 
almost  every  sentence  be  utters.  There  m«  others,  Sir  Rob^t  VaA 
for  example,  who  bare  maoh  more  tact  and  greater  dexterity  in  de-" 
bate;  but  in  point  of  genius  none  apmoaeh  to  him.  It  erer  and  anoti 
burets  forth  with  s  brilliancy  and  eiTeet  which  are  quite  ofe'whelm- 
tng.  You  have  not  well  recovered  from  the  orerpotvering  surprise 
and  admiration  caused  by  one  of  hii  brilliant  effusions,  when  another 
flashes  upon  you  and  proauGes  the  same  effiect.  Yuu  have  no  time,  nor 
are  yon  in  a  condition  to  wei^  the  force  ot  his  arguments  ;  you  are 
taken  captive  wherever  the  speakm  chooeei  to  lead  you,  from  banning 
to  end.  If  there  be  untenable  propoflitiims  and  inconclusive  reason- 
it^  in  his  speech,  yun  can  only  detect  them  when  he  has  resumed  his 
Mttt,  and  his  voice  no  longer  ereets  your  ear.  What  greatly  adds  to 
the  effect  of  the  elTanons  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  genius  is,  that  you  see  at 
Nice  they  are  perfectly  spontaneous,  the  result  of  the  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  not  of  careful  thought  in  a  previoos  preparation  of  his 
speech.  I  have  known  him,  times  without  number,  both  in  the  Honse 
and  elsewhere,  make  some  most  brilliant  and  effective  allusions  to  cir- 
eumstances  which  had  only  occnrred  either  while  speaking,  or  imme- 
diately before  he  commenced  his  address. 

'  One  of  the  most  extmordinery  attributes  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  ora- 
tory, is  the  ease  and  fecili^  with  which  he  can  make  a  transition  from 
One  topic  to  another-  "  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,' 
never  costs  him  an  effort.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  himself  insensible 
of  the  transition.  I  have  seen  him  begin  his  speech  by  alluding  to 
topics  of  au  aflectine  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  deepest 
sympathy  towards  the  sufferers  in  the  mind  of  the  most  unfeeling  per- 
son present.  1  have  seen.  In  other  words — I  speak  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular inetanoes—the  tear  literally  glistening  in  the  eyes  of  men  al- 
togrther  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards,  hf 
»  transition  from  the  grave  to  the  humourous,  I  have  seen  the  whole 
audience  convulsed  with  laughtM-.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  of^n 
heard  him  commence  his  speech  in  a  strain  of  the  most  exquisite  hu- 
mour, and  by  a  sudden  transition  to  deep  pathos,  produce  the  stillness 
of  death  in  a  place  in  which  but  one  moment  before  the  air  was  rent 
with  shouts  of  lauighter.  His  mastery  over  the  passions  is  the  most 
perfect  I  ever  witnessed.  He  can  touch — and  touch  with  inimitable 
effect — every  chord  in  the  human  breast.  The  passions  of  his  au- 
dience are  mere  playthings  in  his  hand.  If  he  cannot  "call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,"  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  with  the  spirits  of  those 
«n  the  confines  of  the  earth.  Nor  is  Mr.  O'Connell's  complete  power 
over  the  passions  confined  either  to  a  refined  or  to  an  unintellectual 
andience.  It  is  e^nally  great  in  both  cases.  His  oratory  tells  With 
the  same  effect  whether  he  addrelses  the  "  first  assembly  of  gentlenett 
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in  the  world,"  or  the  ragge4  tud  ignorsnt  rabbit.-  pf  Dublin 

Air.  O'Coonell  doeH  nut  excel  as  a  reasoner.  His  speeches  are  seldom 
W|;uineatative,  and  when  they  are  intended  to  be  so,  they  are  by  no 
.means  happy.  Hia  great^orie,  tvhen  he  seelts  to  discomfit  an  opponent, 
is  to  langu  or  banter  him  out  of  his  potutions.  And  here  again  he 
stands  alone :  no  man  in  the  House  at  all  aiiproeclies  him  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  wit  and  ridicule ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man,  unless  pro- 
'Voked  to  it,  who  indulges  in  fewer  personalities. 

'  Mr.  O'Coonell's  style  is  not  polished  or  elegant;  but  it  is  terse 
and  vigorous.  He  !b  fond  of  short^ithy  sentences.  His  style  reminds 
me,  in  BOB^e  measure,  of  that  of  Tacitus,  His  ideas  flow  too  rapidly 
.on  faim  to  allow  him  to  elaborate  his  diction.  As  Hi.  Shiel  once  ob- 
served, in  one  of  his  series  of  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  which  ap- 
peared ten  or  eleven  years  ugo  in  the  Netv  Monthly  Magazine,  "  Mt, 
tJ'Connell,  with  .the  improvidence  of  his  country,  flings  a  brood  of  ro- 
.bust  thoughts  upon  the  world  without  a  rag  to  cover  them." 

'  With  most  men,  it  requires  an  effort  of  no  ordiimry  kind  to  hit  on 
a  few  tolerable  ideas.  In  Mr.  O'Conuell's  mind  they  grow  up  natur- 
ally, and  with  a  luxuriance  which,  if  there  be  propriety  in  the  expres- 
jsion,  is  inconvenient  to  him.  I  have  known  his  mind  to  be  so  over- 
jtlbafged  with  ideas  as  to  render  him  miserable  until  he  got  an  opportu- 
nity of  ridding  himself  of  a  portion  nf  them,  by  "  flinging  them  abroad 
on  the  world"  in  prodigal  profusion. 

'  Mr,  O'Connell  is  not  a  graceful  speaker,  either  as  respects  the  ma- 
.nagnneitt  of  hia  voice  or  his  gesture.  He  has  a  broad  Irish  accent, 
which,  though  by  no  means  unpleasant,  ialls  somewhat  strnngely  on  an 
English  ear.  Mis  voice  is  rich,  clear,  strong,  and  often  musitkl.  It 
is  capable  of  being  modulated  with  the  best  effect ;  but  the  art  of  mo- 
dulation is  one  which  Mr.  O'Connell  seems  never  to  have  studied.  The 
intonatinnB  of  his  voice  are  never  regulated  by  any  artificial  rule ;  th^ 
M%  regulated,  unconsciously  to  himself,  by  bis  feelings  alone.  It, 
therefore,  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking  be  not  one  involving 
important  principles,  or  one  which  apj^als  to  his  feelings,  there  is  a 
-d^ree  of  coldness  about  his  manner  and  a  monotony  about  the  tones 
'Of  fais  voice,  which  is  sure  to  make  a  person  who  never  heard  him  be- 
fore, go  away  with  an  un&vourable  impression  of  his  talents,  and  won- 
dering how  he  could  ever  have  attained  to  so  much  popularity. 
"  ■      "  <•  1  .1       -      J    fjd^  - 


He  sometimes,  not  oflen,  stammers  slightly,  simply  from  two  or  more 
ideas  struggling  at  the  same  moment  in  his  mind  for  priority  of  birth. 
I  have  often  known  him,  in  this  conflict  of  ideas,  break  off  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  which  he  would  never  afterwards  finish,  owing 
to  some  brilliant  thought  suggesting  itself  at  the  moment.  A  person 
«f  less  impetuous  and  more  artificial  mind  Would  first  finish  the  oen- 
tmee  and  then  gice  expression  to  the  new  idea  which  had  occurred 
to  him. 

'  Mr.  O'Conuell's  gesture  is  also  very  defident  in  gracefulness.  He 
linta  himself  into  an  endless  variety  of  attitudes,  every  one  of  which  ia 
Strkward.  At  one  time  you  see  him  with  his  bead  and  body  stooping, 
And  hia  right  arm  partially  extended ;  at  another,  and  perhaps  the  next 
jnoment,  you  see  him  witn  his  head  thrown  back,  and  hia  arms  placed 
a-kimbo  on  his  breut.     Then,  again,  you  see  him  stretching  out  Us 
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'  neck  and  makiag  wry  fores,  as  if  abont  to  undergo  the  process  o&  de- 
capitation. If  you  withdraw  your  eyea  a  few  seconds  from  him,  vou 
see  him,  wben  yon  agaio  look  at  him,  with  both  his  arms  raised  abore 
fais  bead,  and  his  fistii  as  firmly  clenched  as  if  abuat  to  engage  in  a  re- 
goler  Donny brook  row.  Then,  again,  you  see  him  apply  both  his  hands 
to  his  wig — he  wears  a  wig — witi^  as  much  violence  as  if  about  to  tear 
ft  in  pieces ;  but  instead  of  this  it  turns  out  that  he  has  only  carefully 
adjnsted  it.  But  the  most  singular  thing  I  ever  heard  of  his  doing  in 
the  course  of  the  delivery  of  any  of  his  speeches,  was  that  of  untying 
and  taking  off  bis  cravat,  when  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  speech,^n 
1834,  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  when  he  had  worked  himself  Bp 

to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  manner 

'  He  is  always  in  excellent  spirits.  Yon  never  see  him  cast  down  or 
dejected.  In  the  most  adverse  circumstances  his  faith  in  the  eventual 
tnnmph  of  the  great  cause  of  justice  and  hamaaity  is  unbounded.  It 
oever  wavers  for  a  moment.  He  always  has  hie  eye  fixed  on  the  sunny 
aide  of  the  picture.  Hence  he  is  ever  cheerful.  You  see  a  perpetual 
smile  on  his  countenance,  whether  he  be  addressing  the  House  or  re- 
clining in  his  seat,  whether  in  the  family  circle  or  haranguing  the  po- 
pulace at  the  Corn  Exchange 

'  When  sitting  in  the  House,  his  usual  position  is  that  of  having  his 
right  leg  over  his  left-  His  son  Blaurice,  to  whom  he  is  particularly 
attached,  though  devotedly  fond  of  all  his  family,  often  sits  beside  him ; 
and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  take 
Maurice's  hand  in  his  own,  and  keep  his  hold  of  it  for  a  considenble 
length  of  time.'     pp.  304—315. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  judge  of  tbe  literary  merit  of 
the  volume,  as  well  as  of  the  Author's  impartiality  and  his  claim 
to  be  considered  as  '  one  of  no  party.'  The  sketches  are  certainly 
&ec  from  any  very  obvious  marks  of  either  party  spirit  or  personal 
liking  and  disliking ;  and  seldom  have  we  met  with  a  volume 
abounding  with  personal  descripdons,  so  little  indebted  for  the  ea- 
tertainment  it  affords  to  any  infusion  of  satire  or  scandal.  The 
severest  description  in  the  volume  is  that  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  he 
is  exactly  the  individual  who  has  the  least  right  to  complain  of 
being  severely  dealed  with,  and  who  would  meet  with  the  least 
sympathy,  under  the  retributive  chastisement  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Spring  Kice  and  Lord  Palmerston  have  not  full  Justice  done  to 
them ;  but  for  this,  our  Author  atones  by  his  fair  appreciation  of 
Sir  John  Hobhouse>  one  of  the  cleverest  men  and  most  effective 
debaters  in  the  House  ;,  of  Lord  Howick,  who  is  rapidly  rising 
in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries;  and  of  Sir  George 
Grey. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  whatever  sources  the  Author  has  derived 
his  information  and  his  estimates  of  character,  he  has  shewn 
sound  judgement  in  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  knowledge  and 
observation.  We  have  at  times  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  vo- 
lume was  a  joint  production  ;  but  the  style  betrays  no  difference 
of  auth»rship.     There  are  several  introductory  chapters,  descrip- 
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ttve  ftf  the  forme,  rules,  and  regulstioDB  of  the  House,  and  con- 
tuning  some  miscellaneous  observations  of  an  amusing,  but  rather 
trivial  character.  Some  'scenes'  are  described,  which,  though 
not  without  precedent  in  the  unreformed  House,  in  the  palmy 
.days  of  the  Borough-ocracy,  are  certainly  disgraceful  to  any  as- 
.sembly  of  gentlemen,  not  to  say  any  legislative  body;  and  it 
may  be  ho)Kd  that  all  parties  will  unite  in  preventing  their  re- 
currence. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Wanderings  and  Adventures  in  the  Interior  ^  Africa. 
By  Andrew  Steedman,  Illustrated  with  Lithographic  and  Wood 
EugravingB.     In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.     London,  1836, 

2.  Introductory  Remarks  to  a  Narrative  of  the  Irruption  of  the  Kafir 
"■■■'"■        ^      ■     ■  of  f     "  -  "     •    " 


Hordes  into  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
A.D.  1834,  35.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Graham's  Town  Journal. 
Part  I.     8vo,  pp.  128.     Graham's  Town,  183fi. 

TF  British  India,  with  its  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  can 
■*■  scarcely  commsad,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  session, 
the  reluctant  attention  of  the  British  Legislature,  while,  with  the 
public  at  large,  our  eastern  empire  excites  little  more  interest 
than  a  German  prindpality, — how  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
Cape  Colony,  with  its  tiand^l  of  inhabitants,  should  awaken  any 
.very  powerful  interest  in  this  country  ?  Our  feelings,  it  is  true, 
are  not  governed  by  either  the  intrinsic  or  the  proportionate 
magnitude  and  importance  of  an  object,  but  by  its  relation  to 
ourselves,  or  to  our  knowledge,  which  is  one  spring  of  sympathy. 
We  are  more  apt,  too,  to  be  moved  by  events  and  transactions 
upon  a  small  scale,  than  upon  one  so  vast  as  to  baffle  the  ima- 
gination ;  we  sympathize  with  individuals,  not  with  nations.  And 
then  our  sugar  and  tea  bring  Jamaica  and  China  nearer  to  us,  by 
a  tan^ble  association  between  those  countries  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  breakfast- table,  than  territories  nearer  home  which  have  no 
such  hold  upon  our  familiar  thoughts.  But  whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  the  prevuling  indifference  to  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated concerns  of  our  colonial  dependencies,  the  fact  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  precludes  that  vigilant  control,  by  public 
opinion,  of  a  branch  of  administration  peculiarly  liable  to  mis- 
management and  corrupt  influence,  both  at  the  source  of  authority 
and  on  the  part  of  the  distant  and  subordinate  officials.  Symptoms 
of  improvement,  however,  even  in  this  respect,  are  discernible. 
The  Colonial  Office  has,  during  the  recent  changes,  undergone  a 
commencement  of  a  purification,  scarcely  less  dimcult  or  requisite 
than  that  of  the  Augean  stable.  A  more  enlightened  spirit,  as 
well  as  a  more  honest  administration,  is  beginning  to  characterise 
this  branch  of  government-     And  the  diffusion  of  information, 
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forcing  itadf  upon  even  the  iistlesB  minds  of  benowftblc  members 
the  leut  aocuBtotned  to  tbe  fkdgue  of  inouiry,  will  ren^CT  aabjecta 
interesting  that  are  now  a  bore,  by  dtminisbing  the  distance  to 
which  ignorance  alone  removes  them. 

Peace  has  been  at  length  concluded  with  the  CafTer  chiefs. 
Our  readers  will,  doubtless,  even  without  knowing  anything  fur- 
ther, rejoice  to  hew  this.  But,  after  the  official  accounts  which 
have  reached  this  country  ironi  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
denouncing  the  Cafiers  as  '  irreclaimable  savages  ^,  the  idea  of 
making  peace  on  any  terms  with  the  chiefs  of  such  a  barbarian 
horde,  may  perchance  appear  very  strange.  Still  more  unac- 
countable, or  rather,  still  «ore  needing  explanation,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  terms,  geoerally,  are  such  as  the  Ca^rs,  jrt  any  time  for 
six  or  seven  years  back,  would  bave  received  with  gratitude. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  stated,  that  they  are  in  substance  what  Ma- 
como  and  several  other  chiefs  have  repeatedly  declared  it  to  be 
their  ardent  wish  and  desire  to  obtain  tcom  the  Colony,  and  which 
they  are  understood  to  have  expected  from  the  present  Governor, 
when  they  first  heard  of  his  inteDtion  to  visit  the  frocUer.  In- 
stead of  expelling  these  tribes  beyond  the  Eei,  and  thus  depriving 
them  of  their  native  territory,  a  fertile  tract  necessary  to  the 
subcastence  of  their  herds,  and  which  the  Colonists  are  in  no 
condition  to  occupy,  the  present  Treaty  provides  for  thdr  settle- 
ment within  this  frontier  line,  under  the  proteoticmof,  and  of  coarse 
on  the  condition  of  allegiance  to  his  British  Majesty.  Such  a 
plan  had  been  repeatedly  advocated  by  tbe  intel%eDt  Editor  of 
the  South  American  Advertiser,  who  affirms  that  a  perstmal  in- 
terview between  tbe  present  Governor  and  the  chiefs,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  with  Macomo,  would  have  stopped  the  war  at  any  stage 
since  the  23rd  of  December,  1834,  The  sixth  article  of  the 
Treaty  sets  f(»th  that 

'  Tbe  Governor,  yielding  to  the  earnest  supplications  of  the  aforesaid 
Chiefs  and  Representatives— "  that  they  may  not  be  expelled  fram 
their  native  country,"  and  in  the  hope  that  they  may  for  Ine  fiitnr^— 
as  they  have  solemnly  promised— keep  peace  and  good  order  withinj 
and  abstain  from  all  inroads  and  robberica  without,  their  allotted 
boundary ;  hereby  asagns  to  each  of  them,  and  their  respective  &- 
milics,  a  fair  and  adequate  proportion,  according  to  the  amount  of 
population  of  each  family,  to  be  determined  by  the  Commissioners 
hereinafter  set  forth,  for  their  location,  establishment,  and  r^ulation, 
of  a  tract  of  country,  bounded  as  follows  : — 

'  On  the  west,  from  the  Enweleni  to  the  Iqirkazi,  and  thence 
alonff  the  mountain  to  the  source  of  the  Chumie  River ;  thence  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chumie  to  its  confluence  with  the  Keiskamma ; 
thence  up  the  right  bank  with  the  Keiskamma  to  its  confluence  wKh 
the  Deba;  thence  up  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  to  the  Deba  Neck  ; 
thence  within  (to  the  north  of)  the  road  to  the  Mission  Statioa  of 
Pirrie  ;  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  called  Isidenge  ;  and  thenca 
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down  the  left  bank  of  the  Kabousie  River  to  the  K^e;  with  the  r»- 
■ervttion  of  luch  gpots  and  lines,  fur  loads,  oat-span  places,  places  of 
public  worship,  schools,  magistracies ,  military  stations,  and  other 
public  tervices,  as  the  Governor  may,  from  time  to  time,  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  occupy,  as  well  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Colony,  as  for 
the  particular  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  Chiefs,  their  tribe  and  iatnilies. 
'  And  reserving  also  a  due  and  proper  location,  with  adequate  lands, 
to  be  determined  by  the  aforesaid  Commissioners,  at  and  about  Burn's 
Hill,  for  Suta  and  Sandili,  and  their  family,  and  also  a  similar  location 
and  landa  at  and  about  the  Chumie  Mission  Station,  for  Matna  and 
Tinta,  and  their  families.' 

By  ttie  third  article,  the  chiefs  consent  to  give  up  all  the 
KUMets  in  their  poaBes^on.  By  the  seventh  article,  each  of  the 
chiefs  and  representatives  included  in  the  Treaty,  (viz,  Macomo, 
Tyalie,  £na,  Kusia,  and  Fadani,)  is  bound,  m  token  of  fealty  to 
the  King  of  England,  to  cause  to  be  ddivered,  in  the  course  of 
the  first  month  of  everjr  year,  one  fat  ow;  in  the  failure  of  which 
Condition,  he  will  forfeit  his  said  lands,  unless  they  be  granted 
4new  by  the  Governor,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty.  The  eighth 
article  la  as  follows ;  — 

'  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Sdioolmastera,  and,  where  necessary, 
English  Magistrates  or  Residents,  will  be  duly  appointed  within  the 
above  locations.  And  it  is  hereby  conchided  and  agreed  on,  by  the 
said  Chiefs  and  representatives,  that  they  sod  the  heads  of  families 
shall  act  as  magistrates  of  the  Colony,  each  in  his  location,  if  required 
to  do  so  by  the  Governor,  and  under  such  titles,  and  to  obey  such  in- 
atructions,  as  shall  by  him  be  determined,— and  that  they  shall  not 
harbour,  nor  suffer  to  be  harboured,  within  their  respective  locations, 
any  person  or  persons,  whether  of  their  own  tribe  or  of  others,  whether 
English,  Hottentots,  Boers,  or  of  any  other  nation,  suspected,  or 
known,  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  colony, 
but  shall  immediately  secure  and  deliver  up  any  such  person  or  persons 
to  the  nearest  coWial  authorities-' 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  eleventh  article,  to  superin- 
tend and  arrange  the  location,  establishment,  and  regulation  of  the 
afbresaid  chiefs,  tribe,  and  families ;  and  when  these  arrange- 
ments are  carried  into  effect,  an  agent  is  to  be  appointed,  to  re- 
side among  or  near  to  the  locations,  as  the  oi^an  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  A  measure  of  this  nature  ought  long  ago  to  have 
been  adopted.  The  late  excellent  Thomas  Pringle,  who  regard- 
ed South  Africa  as  his  adopted  country,  in  which  he  contem- 
plated ending  his  days,  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  the  Home  Au- 
thorities the  expediency  and  importance  of  this  plan ;  and  it 
Would  have  satisfied  his  loftiest  ambition  and  one  of  the  strongest 
wishes  of  his  he«rt,  to  be  appointed  to  this  responsible  and  ar- 
dootu  port  of  usefulneKs.  Happy  will  it  be  for  all  parties,  if 
agents  oad  be  found,  participating  in  his  philanthropic  S|nrit.   At 
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length,  then,  after  &  war  most  disastrona  tu  the  Colonieta,  and 
not  very  honourable  to  the  British  troops, — a  war  which  might 
have  been  averted  by  the  very  negotiation  which  has  rest«)red 
peace,^the  Colonists  may  be  congratulated  on  having  now  before 
them  the  prospect  of  a  Byetem  of  relatione  with  all  the  native 
tribes  on  Uie  frontier,  from  East  to  West,  which  can  be  under- 
stood by  all  parties,  and  promises  to  prove,  eventually,  equally 
beneficial  to  all. 

And  now  for  the  Causes  of  the  War.  Upon  this  subject,  we 
shall  first  transcribe  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  South  Afri- 
can Commercial  Advertiser  of  Sept.  2 ;  premising,  that  its  patriotic 
and  talented  Editor  has  been  pursued  with  the  most  malignant 
misrepresentation  and  calumny  for  having  raised  bia  voice  in 
timely  but  disr^arded  warning;  and  there  have  been  found  per- 
sona weak  or  base  enough  to  ascribe  the  irruption  of  the  Caners 
io  the  Cape-Town  press  ! 

'  The  Causes  of  the  tranquillity  which  we  have  at  times  enjoyed, 
seem  to  have  been  as  little  understood  as  the  Causes  of  the  cruel  and 
destructive  wars  by  which  it  has  been  so  frequently  interrupted.  Frum 
the  year  1779>  to  go  no  further  back,  down  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  been  the  neighbours  of  the  Caffer  Nation,  and  alternately  the  vic- 
tims and  the  avengers  of  violated  treaties  with  that  people,  without 
advancing  a  single  step  towards  even  temporary  safety,  except  within 
the  range  of  our  muskets  and  cannon.  Our  victories  left  the  enemy 
weak,  but  the  terms  of  peace,  on  every  oecattion,  contained  in  them- 
selves the  seeds  of  future  wars  ;  and,  what  was  still  more  serious,  they 
involved  in  their  principles  the  elements  of  his  strength  and  of  our 
weakness. 

'  The  principle  we  allude  to  is  the  right  which  we  claim  as  victors, 
of  expelling  the  vanquished  tribes  ^m  certain  portions  of  their  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  practice  of  attempting  to  occupy  it  by  drafts  from  our 
own  population  already  suffering  under  all  the  evils  of  unparalleled 
dispersion. 

'  The  extent  of  the  Colony  has  been  variously  estimated.  We  take 
the  lowest,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sqnare  miles.  The 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1834  gave  the  population  of  this  vast 
territory,  at  one  hundreil  and  twenty-five  thousand.  '  liet  us  add 
twenty-tive  thousand.  Bnt  of  this  number  thirty-eight  thousand 
were  slaves,  and  about  the  same  number,  Hottentots,  who  possessed 
little  or  no  land.  Of  the  seventy-four  thousand  that  remained,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  thirty  thousand  resided  in  Cape  Town,  Stelleu' 
bosch,  and  live  or  six  other  vill^ea;  so  that  the  ccmnfr^u-as  in  reality 
held  or  occupied  by  a  population  uf  about  forty-four  thousand  souls ; — 
or  aboDt  one  individuu  to  three  tqiia re  milea!  And  of  these  indi- 
viduals one  half  were  women,  and  at  least  half  of-  the  remaining  half, 
children  and  old  men.  We  had  added  field  to  field  until  our  isolated 
families  and  small  villages  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  solitudes  ! 

*  But  how  stood  our  neighbours  in  this  respect  ?  Some  have  es- 
timated the  Caffer  tribes,    including    the  late  Hintsa's  people,   at 
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195,000  souls.    Let  us  drop  the  65,000,  and  we  stmlt  then  hare  a 

'-- '—  of  100,000  sooU  in  a  space  not  ekceeding,  according  to  the 

i,  12  (a  14,000  square  miles — or  about  aeven  persons  to  x 


population  of  100,000  souls  in  a  space  not  ekceeding,  according  to  the 
htest  maps,  1"       ''  "  ' 

square  mile ! 


'  If  this  fails  to  throw  any  L'ght  upon  the  Cauiet  of  our  recent  mis- 
fortunes, we  have  onlv  to  add,  that  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
more  particularly  witnin  the  last  sixteen  years,  we  have  adaed  to  our 
territory  a  space  as  lai^  as  all  CafTerland,  from  which  ■probably  not 
leas  than  30,000  CafTers  were  expelled  and  forced  upon  the  already 
dense  popnlaticHi  in  their  present  comparatively  narrow  limits.  This 
part  of  tne  subject  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of' 
some,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a  letter  just  puldished,  does  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  the  present  war  chiedy  to  our  last  assumption  of 
territory  from  which  the  Caders  were  expelled.  It  took  place  as  re- 
cently as  May  1839,  only  seven  years  ago.  And  towards  a  people 
thus  condensed  and  smarting  under  irreparable  losses  of  which  Nature 
sternly  reminded  them  in  every  season,  we  adopted  a  system  of  inter- 
course which  neither  they  nor  the  wisest  among  ourselves  have  ever 
been  ahle  to  comprehena.  It  was  fluctuating,  uncertain,  and  regu- 
lated entirely  by.  the  dispositions  and  peculiar  views  of  those  who  ra- 
pidly succeeded  each  other  in  authority.  One  part  of  it,  however, 
which  was  steadily  kept  in  action,  led,  from  time  to  time,  tmall  partie* 
of  soldiers,  or  of  armed  burghers,  into  the  heart  of  Cafferland  to  re- 
cover, by  force,  an  equivalent  in  cattle,  for  cattle  or  horses  stolen,  by 
persons  uuknown,  from  the  colonists.  Thus  it  often  happened  that  a 
larty  of  twelve  or  sixteen,  w  some  such  number  of  soldiers,  or  armed 
turghers,  hod  to  drive  a  herd  of  Cafier  cattle  from  a  village  to  which 
the  thief  probably  did  not  belong,  before  the  &ces  of  perhaps  ten  times 
their  number  of  armed  Caffers  who  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  with  feel- 
ings that  may  easily  be  imagined  ! 

'  That  such  a  state  of  things  would  last  for  ever, — seems  to  have 
been  expected  by  those  who  express  surprise  at  the  *tiddeit  resentment 
of  the  Caffers  last  December.  Thoide,  however,  who  can  see  events  in 
their  causes,  foresaw  and  ibretdd  the  result  several  years  ago  ; — and 
we  ourselves  announced  the  coming  storm  to  the  present  Govenuv 
too  daifi  ajler  hh  arrival  fn  Ike  Coltmy,  with  as  much  confidence  as 
we  now  record  its  rav^es.  And  were  no  measures  taken  to  prevent, 
or  to  meet  tbis  threatening  danger  ?—None  whatever  I 

'  The  real  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  successes  of  the  enemy  at 
its  commeacemeut  being  thu>  made  clear,  could  any  thing  have  sur- 
prised us,  it  would  have  been  the  resolution  of  the  GovemiH'  to  cam- 
dente  the  Cafferi  once  more>  and  to  expand  the  Colony  by  the  addition 
of  some  seven  or  ten  thousand  square  miles ! ' 

In  Mr.  Steedman's  highly  entertaining  volumee,  from  which 
we  have,  perhaps,  too  long  detained  our  readers,  there  is  given  a 
l<mg  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  which  amply 
sustains  this  view  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Mr.  Shaw,  from  nis 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  language  of  the  CafTers,  ob- 
tained during  a  residence  of  many  years  in  their  country,  is  pe- 
euliatly  entitled  to  be  listened  to.     Mr..  Shaw  begins  his  Letter, 
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(•ddresied  to  His  Mqeity'a  Stcretary  of  Sute  for  the  C<doBw>, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,)  by  vindicating  the  Albany  settlow 
from  having  goaded  the  Csffers  into  retsuation  by  acts  of  cm- 
elty  and  injustice ;  although  he  is  obliged  to  admit,  thttt  in- 
stances of  me  Icind,  on  the  part  of  individual  settlers,  had  Ac- 
tually occurred.  But  the  red  cause  of  this  combined  and  ruth- 
less invasion  was,  he  proceeds  to  show,  'our  border  poUcy'' — if 

*  f>uch  a  designation  can  be  given  to  the  most  changeful  and  con- 

*  tradictory  course  of  proce«ding  ever  adopted  by  any  civilized 
'  government.' 

■  "  Our  border  policy,"  continnes  Mr.  Shaw,  "  ti  eztremdy  bad; 
and  by  this  means  we  have  often  Dndesisnedly  excited  the  cupidity, 
and  exasperated  the  feelings,  of  a  people  who,  although  Qttnrally  [hom 
to  make  inroads  upon  their  neighbours,  were,  during  the  last  few 
years,  beginning  to  cherish  the  gpinion,  that  it  would  be  their  interett 
to  cnltivate  peace  with  the  Colony,  It  is  bat  recently  that  attempts 
to  improve  their  moral  state,  by  the  division  of  Christianity,  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Coloaiai  government ;  and,  long  before  the 
Missionariea  established  themselves  in  the  country,  varioua  deadly 
feuds  betwixt  the  Caffers  and  the  bonier  Dntch  farmers  had  been  en- 
gendered ;  the  effects  of  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  speedily 
obliterated. 

'  "  Not  only  has  onr  Oovernnient  pursued  no  efficient  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Gaffer  tribes,  but  the  plan  adopted  for  the  re- 

?ulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  frontier  has  been  extremely  injudicious, 
□stead  of  a  regular  system,  well-defined,  pn^rly  adapted  to  the 
local  circumataaces  of  uie  country,  and  steadily  acted  upon,  there  has 
been  nothing  like  a  system  at  all.  Smnetimes  the  mode  of  treatment 
has  been  harsh  and  severe,  at  other  times  mild  and  conciliatory.  Oc- 
casionally the  Caffers  were  almost  frightened  into  the  belief  that  we 
intended  their  destruction ;  and  at  other  periods  they  were  suffered  to 
carry  on  their  depredations  with  such  impnnity  as  to  tempt  them  into 
the  opinion  that  we  were  afraid  of  them ;  threatenings  have  occasionally 
been  denounced,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  executed ;  and  pro- 
mises have  been  made,  which  were  never  fulfilled.  The  effects  of  this 
contradictory  mode  of  proceeding  upon  an  untutored  but  warlike 
race,  strong  irom  their  number,  may  easily  be  imagined."' 

'  "  In  consequence  of  certain  dimculties  and  scruples  respecting  in- 
-temational  law,  (the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  apuy  the  strict  rules 
of  which  in  the  intercourse  betwixt  a  civilized  and  barbarous  people 
I  shall  not  now  sbm  to  prove,)  no  direct  and  official  mode  of  communica- 
tion betwixt  the  Chie^  and  the  Colonial  authorities  has  been  eeta- 
blidied.  There  does  not  exist  a  single  mritten  treaty,  to  which,  after 
due  explanation,  the  Caffer  Chiefs  have  become  contracting  parties.  I 
beg  leave  to  furnish  the  following  statement,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
evils  arising  irom  this  source: — 

'  "  A  kind  of  agreement  was  mode  with  Oaika  in  1819,  by  which 
our  Government  understood  that  he  ceded  the  lands,  now  called  the 
■  Neutral  Territory ;'  but  the  Chiefs  of  the  Amagoiwkwaybie  tribe, 
I^to,  Kama,  Cobus,  &c.,  affirm  that  they  were  not  parties  to  that 
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trcfttjr,  altbou^  tfaey-  lost  by  it  the  whole  of  their  andent  territory, 
and  uiat  the  nsases  of  the  Cafl^r  nation,  Oaiba,  the  Chief  of  another 
tribe,  had  no  ri^t  to  dispose  of  their  lands  without  their  consent. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Malionio,  the  son  of  the  late  Gaika,  re-esta- 
bliahed  his  clan  on  a  certain  tract  of  the  Neutral  Territory,  by  the  con- 
nivance  of  the  Colonial  Goverament.  At  length,  however,  this  land,  a 
veiT  fineand  beautiful  tract,  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  formiBR 
a  Hottentot  settlement,  and  Ma&omo,  whose  penile  were  charged  with 
imnmittii^  Tariona  depredations  on  the  Colony,  was  warned  to  re^ 
-move  with  his  clan  from  the  lands  m  question;  but  he  refused,  al- 
bging  that  they  had  never  been  ceded  by  his  father,  uid  entering  into 
■  dispute  as  to  the  boundaries  fixed  in  1819,  which  he  mainbiined 
preserred  a  portion  of  the  Kat  River  Mountains,  as  Caffer  Territory. 
The  Colonial  OoTOrtiment,  however,  notwithsttniding  the  mediation 
of  some  of  the  Klissionariea,  persisted  in  its  claim,  and  the  Caffers 
were  fbrcihl^  eJtpelled  by  our  troops,  their  Huts  being  burned  to  pre^ 
vent  thent  from  returning  to  occupy  the  lands. 

'  "  1  have  the  more  especially  detailed  this  proceeding,  because  I 
'believe  it  has  a.  very  close  connexion  with  the  causes  of  the  recent 
irruption  into  Albany.  The  Caffers  may  have  been  chafed  by  the 
foolish,  not  to  say  unjust  practice,  of  pursuing  stfJen  cattle  beyond 
the  boundary,  and  making  reprisals  not  always  upon  the  guilty  parties, 
but  A^nently  upon  those  who  had  no  connexion  with  the  transac- 
tion, aor  any  means  of  preventing  it ; — they  may  have  been  vexed  in 
this  way  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  ■  tore  place  in  the  heart,'  as 
ihey  themselves  would  phrase  it,  was  occasioned  by  the  forcible  seiz- 
ure c^  their  lands.  Residing  In  Caffraria  at  the  time,  I  had  oppor- 
tunities c^  observing  how  greatly  the  Caffers  were  exasperated ;  and, 
if  Makomo  could  have  perSuadea  the  other  Chiefs  to  unite  with  him, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  disasters  similar  to  those  we  now  deplore  would 
have  happeoed  some  time  ago. 

'  "  It  was  doubtless  everv  way  just  and  expedient  that  lands  should 
be  granted  to  the  indnstrioiis  and  deserving  portion  of  the  Hottentots 
at  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  but  it  always  appeared  to  me, 
and  many  other  persons,  that  the  friends  of  that  race  placed  them- 
selves in  a  false  poeition,  when  they  concurred  hi  the  acceptance  by 
the  Hottentots  M  lands,  the  title  to  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  of  a 
very  equivocal  nature.  For,  assuming  that  Makomo  and  his  ChieA 
were  mistaken  as  to  the  ouestion  of  boundaries,  still  the  ground  had 
been  ceded  as  '  Neutral  Territory  ;'  and  we  certainly  could  have  no 
right  to  occupy  the  country  with  British  subjects,  witnont  the  consent 
of  at  least  the  Chiefs  who  bad  been  parties  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment in  1819."  '     Vol.  II.  pp.  137—141. 

It  is  to  a  war,  then,  wantonly  provoked  by  our  own  impolicy 
mtd  iopstice,  that  a  termination  has  been  put  by  ctmcesfiians 
vltich  contrBBt  strangely  with  the  decree  of  perpetual  expulsion 
in  the  Govemor^s  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  May  precediDg. 
It  is  evident  that  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  had  Bu6ei^  himself 
to  be  grossly  misled  by  iniquitous  or  perfidious  counsels ;  and 
though  he  deserves  commendation  for  having  repured  his  eiror, 
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BO  &r  as  now  practicable,  it  is  grieroos  to  think  of  the  devut»- 
tion  of  life  and  property,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  British  name, 
which  have  resulted  6x>m-the  want  of  better  informadon  and  ad- 
vice. It  is  an  unhappy  drcumstance,  as  reffarda  the  oermanent 
tranquillity  of  the  '  new  province  of  Adelaide,'  that  tne  CafTers 
should  have  made  the  discovery  that  the  British  power  may  be 
6uccessfully  resisted, — that  the  spell  which  held  them  in  awe 
dioidd  thus  have  been  broken.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  rau- 
tual  interest,  and  a  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  British 
Government,  whose  protection  is  now  pledged  to  our  Ca£fer  tribu- 
taries, will  secure  toe  observance  or  the  treaty  which  has  now 
been  entered  into. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet,  from  the  Graham's  Town  press,  which  takes  a  very  op. 
posite  view  of  the  whole  subject.  Our  object  in  referring  to  it  is 
simply  to  indicate  that  we  have  read  it,  and  that  we  fiilly  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  which  has  dictated  this  impotent  attack  upon  Dr. 
Philip,  Mr.  Banister,  Mr.  Kay,  Mr.  Pringle,  Mr.  Fairbaim, 
and  other  writers  who  have  raised  their  voice  against  the  ini<]uities 
of  the  Commando  system,  and  the  deplorable  fatuity  of  our 
Border  policy.  It  may  be  sufficient  Xa  state,  that  the  anonymous 
but  not  unknown  writer  has  the  courage  to  stand  forward  as  the 
panegyrist  of  the  official  conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,- — ^the 
worst  governor  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  infiicted  upon  a  British 
colony.  The  Editor  of  the  Graham's  Town  Journal  may  rely 
upon  it  that,  in  this  country,  his  attempt  to  mislead  the  public 
will  be  harmless. 

We  must  now  briefly  advert  to  the  contents  of  Mr.  Steedman's 
volumes,  which  comprise  a  personal  narrative  of  Wanderings 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  Southern  A&ics. 
Although  the  Author  has  been  preceded,  and  of  course  in  part 
anticipated,  by  Burchell,  Thompson,  and  other  travellers,  and 
he  has  drawn  somewhat  largely  upon  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
the  result  of  personal  observation  Ik  always  acceptable  and  inter- 
esting ;  and  we  regret  only  that  he  had  not  adhered  to  his  original 
intention  of  confining  himself  to  a  single  volume.  A  little  com- 
pression would  have  enabled  him  to  include  within  that  compass 
the  whole  of  the  original  information  which  he  has  collected.  No 
dates  are  given,  which  is  a  serious  defect ;  but  we  infer,  from  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  second  chapter,  that  these  Wanderings  were 
performed  about  nine  years  ago ;  though  there  occur  re^rences 
to  events  of  later  date.  We  have  had  some  difHculty  in  fixing 
upon  an  appropriate  extract  from  the  narrative ;  but  think  that 
the  Author's  account  of  an  elephant  hunt  will  aflord  a  pleasing 
and  characteristic  spedmen. 

'  It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  yean  that  the  elephants  of 
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India  and  Africa  have  been  commred  with  one  another,  and  found  to 
be  aa  different  in  species  as  the  sheep  is  from  the  goat,  or  the  horse 
from  the  ass.  The  size  and  habits  of  the  elephants  in  both  countries 
are  nearly  the  same,  but  they  differ  by  manv  external  marks  which 
are  easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  ears  of  the  African  elephant  are  ' 
nmch  lai^r,  for  instance,  than  those  of  the  Indian :  in  the  latter  they 
are  of  moderate  siie ;  in  the  former  they  are  quite  enormous,  and  carer 
the  whole  shoulder  of  the  animal.  The  tusks  are  also  larger,  particu- 
larly in  the  females.  The  white  ridges  of  enamel  which  mark  the 
crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are  lozenge-shaped  in  the  one,  and  run  in 
irr^alar  wair  parallel  lines  across  the  surface  of  the  tooth  in  the 
other ;  and  finally  the  Asiatic  elephant  has  five  hoofs  on  the  fore-feet, 
and  four  on  the  hmd,  whilst  the  A&ican  has  only  four  on  the  fore-f«et, 
and  three  on  the  hind.  In  fact,  firom  our  intimate  relation  with  India, 
we  see  the  Asiatic  species  brought  home  almost  daily ;  but  since  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  no  nation  has  bad  BuflicieAt  enterprise  to  do- 
mesticate  the  African  elephant,  or  apply  it  to  the  parposei  of  war  ; 
though  the  Egyptians  of  that  period,  and,  before  their  time,  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Numidians,  used  them  for  this  purpose,  precisely  aa 
the  Asiatic  species  is  at  this  day  used  in  the  East.  It  even  appears 
probable  that  they  bred  in  a  domestic  state  among  these  people,  a  fact 
which  has  never  been  witnessed  in  modem  times.  Acccwding  to  the 
testimony  of  Fliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  they  were  formerly 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  Barbary  and  Mauritania  :  at  present,  baw- 
ever,  they  are  only  found  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert ;  but  the 
enormous  quantities  of  ivory  which  are  annually  brought  to  Europe 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  announce  the  countless  multitudes  of  them 
whi<^  must  exist  iu  these  remote  and  unexplored  countries.  Formerly 
they  were  numerous  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  but  they  have 
been  so  much  hunted  of  late  years,  that  they  have  retired'  beyond  the 
frontiers,  and  are  now  only  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
Fish  River, 

'  The  shades  of  evening  were  closing  fost  upon  us  as  we  retraced 
our  steps  up  the  mountaip-side  to  the  thicket  in  which  he  had  left  our 
hm^es.  Here  we  collected  all  the  dead  wood  we  could  find,  and  kindled 
a  fire ;  when  a  strong  wind  carried  the  flames  to  the  dry  grass  around 
iiB,  which  speedily  becoming  ignited,  all  our  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
bbze  were  nnavailing.  The  conflagration  was  grand  and  terrific,  as  it 
extended  with  fearful  rapidity  in  one  overpowering  torrent  of  flame, 
spreading  devastation  in  its  course,  and  producing  in  the  mind  a  most 
painful  feeling  of  alarm,  until  a  tempestuous  rain  fortunately  checked 
Its  fury.  Our  situation  had  now  become  far  from  comfortable:  wrap- 
ping my  cloak  around  me,  t  sought  refuge  in  the  hush,  while  the  storm 
raged  with  unabated  violence  for  several  hours :  I  was,  hoivever,  fre- 
quently compelled  to  leave  my  shelter,  and  assist  in  heaping  fresh  fiiel 
on  the  fire,  which  we  now  found  almost  as  difficult  to  preserve,  as  we 
had  lately  to  extinguish.  Abont  midnight,  our  horses,  which  had  been 
fastened  to  some  trees  behind  us,  made  a  sudden  start,  broke  their 
bridles,  and  rushed  past  us,  evidently  much  terrified. 

■ "  From  the  jungle-cumbered  river 
Comes  a  growl  along  the  ground^ 
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86  Cape  Colony  and  the  Caffh-  War. 

Ajtd  tbe  cattle  itirt  and  shiver. 

Fix  tfaey  know  fall  well  the  sotind." 

'  We  hastily  seized  our  guns,  expecting  some  unwelcome  iqtmdei ; 
but  after  waiting  a  few  momenta  in  niipense,  all  was  again  quieL 
Having  little  iadiiiation  to  sleep,  we  ut  around  the  fire,  when  Thack- 
wcay  lelated  many  perilous  adventures  in  which  he  hod  been  at  various 
times  en^igcd.  He  was  an  English  settler,  and  made  no  secret  of 
havii^  been  eoacemed  in  an  illicit  trade  witb  the  Cajfera,  previously 
to  the  removal  of  restiictians,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fair  at  Fort 
Wiltshire.  He  recounted  several  Instances  of  good  faith,  observed  bj 
the  Ca&T  Cbie&  with  whom  he  had  dealt  in  transactions  of  this 
nature.  Having  laid  in  a  large  itoek  of  beada  in  order  to  carry  on 
this  species  of  traffic,  he  became  at  last,  in  consequence  of  great  de- 
preciation in  their  value,  and  through,  a.  combination  of  other  unfortu- 
nate drcumstanceB,  much  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  was 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  dangerous  pursuit  of 
el«>hant  shooting,  as  the  readiest  means  of  extrication.  Thia  mode  of 
living  in  the  bugn,  as  he  termed  it,  he  found  extremely  wearisome  and 
hazaidous.  On  one  occasion  a  herd  of  elephants  pursued  him  and  his 
companion  to  the  edge  of  a  frightful  precipice,  their  only  chance  of 
escape  being  to  let  themselves  down  on  a  projecting  rock  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  brink.  Scarcely  had  they  accomplished  this  before  an 
elephant  came  up,  and  attempted  to  readi  them.  In  this  situation 
Tbrackwray  could  easily  have  shot  the  animal  fnun  beneath,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  apprehension  that  its  huge  carcass  might  fall  upon  them, 
and  thus  cause  their  inevitable  destruction.'     Vnl.  I.  pp.  ^—65. 


vhich  had  fared  badly,  having  been  compelled  to  browse  on  shrubs  and 
underwood.  We  had  suffered  considerably  during  the  night  frtm 
want  ot  water,  but  obtained  a  partial  alleviation  of  our  thirst  by 
rea^ng  some  branches  «f  tbe  spekboom,  PortuculartM  Afra,  which 
bad  a  jui^,  pungent  6avoui,  and  tended  io  some  d^ree  to  refiesh  us. 
Whilst  we  w««  engaged  in  exploring  the  neighbourhood  for  water,  our 
attention  irae  arrested  by  tbe  sagacity  of  some  elephants  in  a  kloof  just 
below  n&  Dismounting,  that  we  might  approach  them  with  greater 
eaution,  we  perceived  several  issuing  from  th«  hush;  «id  while  Thack- 
wray  descended  to  obtain  a  shot  at  a  lai^  male  with  enonnous  tusks, 
perambulating  in  calm  and  dignified  sbUielinese  around  the  troop,  I 
reintuned  on  an  elevated  spot,  whence  I  could  command  a  view  of  the 
BDimals  feeding  beneath.  Among  the  herd  were  several  young  ones 
frisking — if  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  these  dumsy  animals — 
with  uncouth  and  awkward  gambols,  in  all  the  natural  freedom  of  their 
early  yicour  :  one  «f  them,  rather  larger  than  a  calf,  was  standing  be- 
tween the  for»-1^8  of  its  dam,  which  was  suckling  it,  and  caressing  it 
at  the  same  sime  with  her  praboscis.  As  I  continued  to  watch  the 
scene,  I  saw  Thackwray  wave  his  hand  for  me  to  retire  out  of  view, 
for  he  was  now  cautiously  creeping  forward  under  cover  of  the  brush- 
wood, to  get  within  skrt  ;  but  the  mab-  elephant  oaagbt  sight  of  me, 
before  I  could  conceal  myself  from  c^Mervation,  when,  raising  its  trunk. 
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and  flim|niig  its  la^e  ears  against  its  shouldere,  it  uttered  a  shrill  crjr, 
and  da»ied,  with  the  whole  nerd  at  its  heels,  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  covert,  where  it  was  useless  to  follow.     Mounting  our  horses  again 


much  in  need,  we  rode  away ;  but  had  not  advanced  &r  before  Thack- 
wray  discovered  a  pair  of  fine  ivwy  tusks  actively  engaged  in  an  adja- 
cent part  of  the  bush.  This  wsb  toe  great  a  temptation  for  him  to 
withstand  j  and  proceeding  towards  the  spot,  he  voitured  so  close  be- 
fore he  fired,  that  the  cocking  of  his  piece  gave  the  first  intimation  flf 
danger  to  the  elephant,  whidi  at  the  same  instant  received  the  fatal 
ball.  The  poor  beast  ran  for  some  distaooe  before  it  fdl ;  Thackwray 
marked  it  with  his  initials,  meaning  to  return  at  some  ftiture  time  tat 
its  tusks,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  other  which  he  had  shot  on  the 
preceding  day. 

'  My  curiosity  with  regard  to  elephant-shooting  was  now  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  the  weather  being  cola  and  wet,  we  resolved  on  rctunrinff 
without  delay  to  Fort  Wiltsh^e.  On  our  route  we  met  a  celebrated 
elephant-hunter,  a  Hottentot,  of  the  name  of  Skipper,  whose  horse  had 
Jately  been  killed  under  him  bv  a  rhiaoceroe.  He  stated,  in  re&renee 
.to  this  disaster,  that  before  he  nad  time  to  raise  his  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
the  animal  rushed  at  him  with  great  fury,  thrust  its  horn  into  the 
liorse's  chest,  throwing  horse,  Hottentot  and  all,  over  its  back.  Hie 
rhinoceraa  went  off  without  attempting  to  do  him  any  further  injury, 
whilst  he  was  in  vain  grappling  for  his  gun  to  take  a  shot  at  the  animal 
in  its  retreat.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  though  he  was  too  quick  for  me  this 
time,  I  mar  meet  him  again  sosie  day,  when  I  shall  not  forget  to 
hetaal  him/' '    pp.  67—9- 


NOTICES. 

Art.  Vn.     EluddnlioHs  of  interetting  Passages  in  the  Sacred  folume. 

Drawn  from  the  works  of  celebrated  Commentators  and  Travellers. 

Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools.     Edited  by  the  Authors  of  "  The 

Odd  Voliune,"  "  Happy  Week,"  &c.     First  and  Second  Series. 

2  vols.  18mo.  Edinburgh,  1835. 
The  design  of  these  two  neat  volumes  is  to  elucidate  a  variety  of  pas- 
sa^s  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  containing  allusions  to  Oriental  customs 
ana  manners,  by  extracts  from  the  works  of  travellers  and  Biblical 
commentators,  ia  a  series  of  short  articles,  followed  by  questions  for 
examination ;  the  whole  being  adapted  for  a  eobool-book.  Our  appro- 
bation oannot  but  be  cordially  given  to  a  woric  so  well  adapted  to  create, 
in  the  minds  of  yatithfnl  readers,  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  contents 
.  of-  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  a  more  intelligent  pemsal  of  them.  Grtti- 
.dsniivonld  be  invidious;  and  xra  idiall  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  giving  two  short  specimens, ,  merely  remarking,  that  the  Editors 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  aoceas  to  a  very  modem  library. 
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'  ANCIBNT  MODE   OF  BBDBBMIN6. 

'  RvTS  It.  7.— Now  tlili  wu  the  miDDer  in  former  time  in  Itraei,  con«erniiic 
red«f  miaii,  and  concerning  chADgiOK,  for  to  coDfinn  all  tilings ;  a  man  plnclced 
off  bi>  aiioe,  and  gave  it  to  bia  Deighboor  :  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Iirael. 

'  The  manner  and  ceremony  of  conTcying  over  a  title  and  estate 
-amongst  the  aninent  Israelites  was  this :  the  person  who  sold  or  txin- 
veyed  over  his  title  pulled  off  one  of  his  shoes,  and  in  open  court  deli- 
Tcred  it  to  the  purcnaser,  thereby  siffnifying  that  he  had  full  right  to 
wulk,  enter  into,  or  tread  upon  tne  land,  &c.  as  his  own  proper  and 
entire  possession. 

'  Castell  mentions  that  the  Bmperor  of  the  Abysdnians  used  the 
casting  of  a  shoe  as  a  sign  of  dominion.  Thus,  in  Psalm  be.  8,  we  read, 
"  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe."  The  Targimi,  instead  of  shoe,  bath 
right  hand  glove  ;  it  being  then  the  custom  perhaps  to  give  that  in  room 
of  the  shoe :  in  later  times  the  Jews  delivered  a  handkerchief  for  the 
same  purpose.  So  R.  Solomon  Jarchi  says,  we  ncqnire,  or  buy,  now 
by  a  handkerchief  or  veil  instead  of  a  shoe.  The  giving  of  a  elove  was, 
in  the  middle  ages,  a  ceremony  of  investiture  in  bestowing  lands  and 
dignities.  In  a.d.  1002,  two  bishops  were  pnt  in  possession  of  their 
sees,  each  by  receiving  a  glove.  So  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  the  deprivation  of  gloves  was  a  ceremony  a[  d^rada- 
tion.  We  learn  from  Hurckhardt,  that  among  the  Arabs,  a  man  baa 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  marry 
her,  but  she  cannot,  without  his  consent,  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
person.  He  usually  says,  "  She  was  my  slipper ;  I  have  cast  her  off." 
In  this  they  seem  to  follow  the  ancient  eastern  of  the  Jews ;  for  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Boaz,  before  he  took  Ruth  to  wife,  applied  to  one  who 
was  more  nearly  related  to  her  than  himself,  to  know  wnether  he  would 
make  use  of  his  right  of  redemption  ;  and  did  not  marry  her  till  this 
man  had  refused  to  do  it.  "  Then,"  said  Booz,  "  what  day  thou  buyest 
the  Held  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  must  buy  it  also  of  Ruth,  the 
MoabitesB,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
his  inheritance.  And  the  kinsman  said,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  mywlf, 
lest  I  mar  mine  own  inheritance:  redeem  thou  my  right  to  thyself: 
so  be  drew  off  his  shoe."  * 


'  HIOH-RAISBD    BBAT8    PLACES    OF    HONOUR. 

'  1  Sam.  i».  la.— And  it  came  to  pass,  wlien  he  made  mention  of  the  arli  of 
God,  that  tae  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward  by  tlie  side  of  the  gate,  and  Ms 
neck  bralie,  and  he  died. 

'  It  appears  that  Eli,  the  judfe  and  high-priest  of  Israel,  sat  on  a 
high  seat  when  the  &tal  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  people  wns  brought 
to  hint ;  and  that,  falling  from  it,  he  brake  hu  neck  and  died.  These 
seats  were  used  in  other  parts  of  the  East  besides  Judea ;  for  St. 
James  ii.  3,  says,  "  And  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gny 
clothing,  and  say  unto  him.  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say  to 
the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  ut  here  under  my  footstool."  St.  Mat~ 
thew,  speaking  of  the  Pharisees,  rays,  "  ^nd  love  the  uppermnst  rooms 
at  fraits,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  syn^ngnes."     Now,  the  chief  se«ta 
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in  the  BynngogueB  were  so  placed,  that  those  who  occupied  them  had 
their  &CC3  to  the  people-  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  coreted  them,  that 
they  .might  be  in  full  view  of  all  y/ho  were  present.  The  Great  Mo- 
gul sits  daily  in  the  durbar,  to  entertaia  straagera,  and  to  receive  peti- 
tions and  presents,  and  give  out  orders.  The  king  sits  in  a  little  gal- 
lery over  head  ;  ambasaadors,  great  men,  and  strangers  of  quality  within 
the  inmoat  rail  under  him,  on  seats  raised  from  the  ground,  covered 
with  canopies  of  velvet  and  silk,  and  with  good  carpets  under  foot. 
The  nest  degree  are  within  the  first  rail,  and  the  common  people  with- 
out in  a  low  court.  In  the  halls  of  great  men's  houses  in  the  Idngdom 
of  Tonquin,  are  several  alcoves,  where  they  sit  crosslegged  upon  seats, 
according  to  their  rank  ;  the  higher  the  more  honourable ;  and  these 
seats  are  all  covered  with  mats,  corresponding  in  tineneas  to  their  sta- 
tions, except  in  time  of  mourning,  when  they  are  obliged  to  use  coarse 
ones.  In  reference  to  the  9th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Samuel, 
"  Now  Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a  seat  by  a  post  of  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr.  Wells  informs  us  that,  upon  a  teal  by 
a  post,  signifies  upon  a  throne  ;  meaning  a  seat  raised  to  some  height, 
80  that  he  might  see  and  be  seen  by  all  that  came  to  the  tabernacle; 
and  that  by  his  presence  and  eye  overlooking  them,  he  might  the  more 
easily  preserve  order  and  regularity  ;  for  which  purpose  his  throne  was 
placed  by  "a  post,"  at  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle,  or  "temple,"  ai 
It  is  here  caUed.'    pp.  179—182. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Vmhk  Hiitory.  England.  By  Charles  Williams, 
Author  tt  "  Art  in  Nature,"  &c.  ISmo.  pp.  156.  LondoD, 
1835. 

S.  Vuible  Gef^aphy.  England.  By  Charles  Williams,  Anthor  of 
"  Visible  History  of  England ".  12mo,  pp.  225.  London, 
1835. 

OcB  yoang  readers  are  already  indebted  to  the  Author  of  these  vo- 
lumes for  some  very  pleasing  and  instructive  additions  to  the  juvenile 
libnuy.  The  Visible  History  and  Visible  Geaffai^j,  are  designed  to 
'  relieve  the  toils  and  increase  the  pleasurt:  of  both  the  teacher  and  the 
'  pupil,' by  engaging  the  eye,  and  exercising  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion, so  that  the  information  conveyed  in  this  double  tbrm  being  ac- 
quired with  more  interest,  shall  be  more  easily  retained.  There  ia 
nothing  new  in  the  plan  of  teaching  history  and  gtography  by  illustni? 
tdve  pnnts ;  but,  in  these -volumes,  the  objects  selected  serve  as  a  sort 
of  pictorial  short-hand,  being  so  grouped  as  to  aid  the  general  recoUec- 
don  of  period,  or  portion  of  country,  described,  as  well  as  to  convey  a 


partment,  a  conflict  between  the  Crusadm  and  the  Saracms ;  aad 
round  if^  are  costumee  of  different  ranks, — the  game  of  qttiatain— 
telescopes,  the  c4Pit>*"*>  ""^  reading  glae«ei — iMn  >iSB>ng  fibvM 
Charti^-^  ckal-nHue — 4  tQUrnusent— h«IIuet^  apcan^  wd'MlAeitfi 
VOL.   XV. — H.S.  K 
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90  Niitires. 

Riour  and  weapon)'.  In  the  Visible  Geograpliy,  tlie  engruving  illus- 
trative of  the  Midlitnd  Counties,  presents  the  foUoiving  groupe: 
Chinn,  for  Derbyshire,  (Mnrble  would  have  been  more  appropriate). 
Stoekings  aiid  lace,  for  Nottinghamshire.  Porcelain  and  crockery,  for 
StafFordahire.  Dray-horses  and  large  sheep  fur  Leicestemhire.  Canal 
for  Rutland-  China,  for  Worcestershire.  Iron  .works,  for  Warwick- 
shire. A  gentleman's  neat,  for  Northamptonshire.  Mineral  springs, 
for  Gloucestershire.  View  of  Oxford,  for  Oxfordshire.  Straw  hats 
and  bonnets,  for  Bedfordshire.  Lace-making,  for  Bucks.  Also, 
Windsor  Castle,  Berks;  the  Peak  Cavern;  and  High  Street,  Ox- 
ford. A  series  of  questions  for  examination  is  attached  to  each  chap- 
ter, referring  to  these  characteristic  scenes  and  objects.  Of  cuurse, 
this  Visible  Geography  is  not  meant  to  supersede  the  early  Qse  of  the 
map,  which  might  be  rendered  almost  as  entertaining  as  a  picture. 
It  IB,  however,  found  very  difficult  to  impress  geography  on  the  me- 
mory ;  and  hence  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  learned, 
for  want  of  '  pegs  in  the  mind'  ftom  which  to  suspend  the  informa- 
tion. These  volumes  originated  in  domestic  instruction.  Th^  are 
therefore  the  more  Kkely  to  meet  the  wants  of  other  parents  and 
'  teachers ;  and  being  very  nicely  got  up,  and  comprising  much  useAil 
knowledge  in  a  compendious  shape,  we  donbt  not  that  they  will  prove 
very  acc^itable  to  the  little  public,  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
what  the  Poet  (who  was,  however,  no  schoolmaster,)  terms  the  '  de- 
'  li^tftil  task  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.' 


Art.  IX.     1.  Fisher'*  Juvenile  Scrap  Book.      By  Bernard  Barton. 
1836. 

2.  The  Juvenile  Forget-me-not, 

3.  The  Nem  Year'i  Gijl     Edited  by  Mrs.  AUric  Watts. 

Wb  must  very  briefly  dioniss  the  Juvenile  Annuals,  though  they  are 
really  deserving  of  an  extended  notice.  Both  Mrs.  Watts's  New 
Year's  Gift  and  Sirs.  Hall's  Juvenile  Forget-me-not,  well  enstain 
their  character;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  determine  which  deserves  the 
preference.  Fisher's  Drawing-room  Scrap-Book,  edited  by  Bernard 
Barton,  is  also  a  delightfal  bmk,  which  we  very  cordially  recommend 
to  all  our  juvenile  readers.  There  were  no  such  books  when  we  were 
young,  we  can  assure  them.     Here  is  a  specimen  or  two. — 

•  TO  MY  GODSON, 

'  ieSD  ONK  TEAS. 

'  Br  Charles  Swain. 

'  Thy  birthday — and  the  Jim,  sweet  hoy !— oh  shall  it  not  awoke 
A  swig  from  one  who  loves  thee,  ft*  his  friendj  thy  father'B  sake: — 
How  many  radiant  years  expand  befiire  the  eye  of  thought, — 
Tbe  founts  of  life  and  love  for  thee  with  kindred  beauty  frsn^t. 
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'  The  brightness  and  the  bloom  of  dtlys  all  redolent  of  Spring — 
The  hopes  that  so^  to  heaven  for  thee  on  many  an  angel's  wing. 
Ah  !  never  may  aahadow  lull  upon  thy  graceful  brow  ! 
But  after  time  still  find  thee  iair — still  innocent  as  now ! 

'  The  inward  living  light  of  mind  that,  ray  by  ray,  appears — 
Thy  sudden  sniile — thy  upward  glance — thy  iniant  joya  and  fears- 
Like  music  on  thv  mother's  heart  each  tone  and  accent  rise. 
And  tears  of  pride  and  gratitude  spring  trembling  to  her  eyes. 

'  And  seasons  oft  shall  glow  and  &de,  and  leave  their  gifts  with  thee. 
While  thoughts  on  thoughts  in  power  increase  like  rivers  tow'rds  the 

But  never,  Alfred,  canst  thou  know  one  half  tUe  care  thou  art. 
One  half  the  love  and  tenderness  that  fill  thy  parents'  heart ! 

'  Next  Nature  in  her  glorious  garb  shall  call  thee  to  her  side— 

And  lead  thee  through  her  flowery  fields,  green  vales,  and  woodlands 

wide; 
Bid  hank,  and  brook,  and  hawthorn-bower,  their  treasures  round  thee 

aing. 
Unfold  the  wonders  of  the  woods,  the  miracles  of  Spring! 

'  'Hion'lt  mourn,  perchance,  to  tvatch  those  hues,  so  beautiful,  decay- 
To  see  the  withered  leaf  shrunk  down,  that  brighten'd  o'er  thy  way : 
Oh,  let  thy  vouthful  spirit  then  find  higher  paths  to  range. 
And  prize  those  beauties  of  the  soul,  which  seasons  cannot  change ! 

'  Which  seasons  cannot  change,  my  love,  nor  gathering  ages  dim. 
The  glory  of  those  flowers  of  mina — those  radiant  types  of  Him 
Who  wrapped  the  starry  heavens  around  the  earth  He  loved  so  well ! 
And  gave — oh  !  all  His  gifts  to  man,  not  angels'  tongues  may  tell ! 

'  Then  take  me,  Alfred,  wheresoe'er  thy  little  foot  hath  trod. 

And  there  from  Nature's  shrine,  sweet  boy,  we'll  mount  the  shrine  of    ■ 

God! 
I  have  a  vow  within  my  heart,  ou  His  own  altar  made. 
To  lead  thee  to  his  heavenly  li(^t,  'midst  flowers  that  never  fade ! 

•  And  should  /  live,  'twill  be  my  hope  to  bid  thy  soul  arise 
To  all  that  poetry  of  thought  which  lifts  man  to  the  skies: 
To  wake  thy  spiritual  eye  to  things  thou  shouldst  adore! 
If  not,  my  voice  shall  Aere-^wben  I  shall  be  no  more. 

'  May  it  instruct  thee  when  the  dust  shall  darken  o'er  my  grave — 
Say,  Thus  my  godfather  had  taught— to  love  the  gifts  he  mve ; 
To  iqte  sweet  Nature's  book  and  read  the  language  of  the  flowers. 
That  language  of  eternity  which  sometime  shall  be  ours. 

'  And  oh  I  my  boy,  remember  well,  thy  spirit  came  from  Him 
In  purity,  in  innocence! — and  ne'er  let  error  dim, 
Nor  all  the  world's  seductive  snares  induce  thee  to  resijju 
The  bliss  of  actions  purified — of  sentiments  divine! 

u  2 
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'  Tben  come  what  ina3r  of  life'*  miecliaiioe,  of  Mrth's  embittering  thrall. 
The  ererlaiting  arms,  my  boy,  would  never  let  thee  fell ! 
Hicb  in  tbat  best  inheritance,  a  heart  and  spirit  pure, 
Thy  happiness  is  on  a  rock  which  aenphs  keep  secure. 

'  Farewell,  dear  boy !  If  I  might  weave  thy  web  of  future  fete. 
Cast  out  each  dull  and  darkening  line,  how  blest  should  be  thy  fete ! 
But  may'st  thou  meet  the  future  still  moie  grateful  fer  the  paat ; 
And  what  I've  sung  thy  firtt  birth-day— remember  to  thy  hiit .' ' 


•  ON  GAINSBOROUGH'S  PEASANT  CHILDREN. 

'  THB   BROKEN  PITCHER. 

'  Thou  faadst  an  English  eye  and  heart. 
For  oil  that  chanss  on  English  ground  ; 
And  fax  and  wide  thy  graphic  art 

Hath  made  their  loveliness  renown'd  ; 
Then,  sorely  none  who  honour  them. 
Thy  skill  can  doubt,  thy  taste  condemn. 

'  Thy  landscapes  have  a  living  grace 

And  truth — &r  every  Briton's  eye ; 
For  in  them  it  may  fondly  trace 

Beauties  our  daily  walks  sufmly. 
Which,  soim  as  seen,  to  all  are  known. 
And  have  a  magic  all  their  own. 

'  To  thee  our  hedge-rows  growing  wild. 
Our  commons  bare,  our  pollard  trees. 

Our  rural  cots — by  peasants  piled, — 
Our  cloudy  skies — had  oower  to  please: 

For  thou  from  each  and  all  couldst  cull 

Features,  though  humhie,  beautiful. 

'  With  Nature,  thy  unerring  guide. 

An  artist's  eye,  amoster's  oand, 
And'honest,  home-born,  native  pride. 

The  worth  of  things  to  understand, — 
Thy  works  have  shed  around  thy  name 
A  painter's— and  a  patriot's  lame. 

'  For  he  well  plays  a  patriot's  part. 

And  well  a  patriot's  thanks  hath  won. 

Who  honours  by  his  noble  art 

His  countiv's  worth,  as  thou  bast  done  ; 

Giving,  ill  all  their  native  grace. 

Our  landscapes  and  our  peasant  race. 
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Notieet, 

'  Are  they  not  odr'<  f    Bat  glance  >t  thk 
Slight  offspring  of  thy  taate  and  skill ; 

And  who  can  for  one  tnoment  miss' 
To  recognise,  with  cordial  will. 

Objects  each  ramble  may  recall  ? 

The  scene — the  group— are  English  all. 

'  The  first  has  no  eiotic  aids 

To  charm  the  fancy— catch  the  eye ; 

Old  England  in  her  rural  glades 
Conld  soon  a  handred  tnch  supply  ; 

Its  sep'rate  parts,  its  general  mien. 

Are  those  of  a  &miliar  scene. 

'  Its  gronp,  too,  has  a  native  charm, 

IJubonow'd  from  all  foreign  ground, 
Round  hamlet,  village,  oot,  or  &rBi, 

Such  youngsters  might  by  scares  be  found ; 
Her  prattling — and  his  pou^ine  mood. 
Are  bom  of  English  flesh  and  blood, 
'  If  ripfat  I  read  bis  rueful  iace. 

His  is,  I  fear,  a  piteous  scrape, 
Involving  hard  woras,  and  dis^vce. 

If,  haply,  he  the  birch  escape  ; 
And  she — unless  my  fancy  errs. 
Is  but  one  of  Job's  comforters  ! 
'  And  yet,  perchance,  my  fancy  wrongs 

That  cottage  maiden's  eloquence ; 
And  unto  her  the  praise  belongs 

Of  seeking  comfort  to  dispense. 
By  pointing  to  her  brother's  eye 
Some  substitute  or  remedy. 
'  I  would  it  were  so. — I  were  loth 

Harshly  to  judge  of  maid  so  Imr; 
And  feel  gDod-will  enough  for  both. 

To  wish  them  a  most  happy  pair,  ' 
Brieht'ning  with  smiles  their  lowly  cot. 
Ana  gladdening  labour's  weary  lot. 
•  Gainsbro',  forewell !  still  could  I  rhyme 

In  praise  of  thee,  and  find  no  dearth 
Of  matter  rich — but  space  and  time 

Pail  me,  to  celebrate  thy  worth  ; 
Nor  needs  that  worth  the  humble  praise 
Of  thy  own  Suffolk  poet's  lays. 
'  Thrown  amid  scenes  which  early  nursed 

Thy  genius ;  where  thy  youthful  eye 
First  studied  nature,  and  where  lirat 

Thy  hand  its  skill  aspired  to  try, — 
Thy  merits  gratefully  I  own. 
And  throw  upon  thy  cairn  a  stone  ! ' 
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9i  Notice: 

Mr.  Barton  infonng  lu  tfa«t  be  had  only  t  fortnight  to  ptepxre 
these  prose  and  verse  illustrations  of  the  score  of  engravings  sent 
him ;  and  he  c^tainly  has  well  purchased  the  gratitude  of  his 
young  readers  for  these  fruits  of  hours  snatched  from  sleep.  Two 
or  three  beautiful  ballads  have  been  contributed  by  a  young  friend, 
of  which,  had  ve  room,  we  should  have  liked  to  give  a  specimen; 
but  the  following  sweet  and  ^ricturesque  stanzas  must  serve  our 
purpose. 

'  To  LiTTLit  Rsn  RiDiMo  Hood. 

'  Young,  happy,  &ir,  and  good. 
With  thy  little  scarlet  hood 
Around  thy  curling  lodes  lightly  parted  ; 


Pursue  thy  pleasant  way, 
With  spintB  biythe  and  { 


l^-fa 


As  best  befits  the  fond  and  g^-hearted. 

'  The  butterfly  shall  light 

Upon  flow'reta  as  bright 
As  the  wings  which  he  opens  and  closes ; 

And  the  busy,  busy  bee 

Shall  Qiuraur  too  for  thee, 
As  honey  it  culls  from  wild  roses. 

■  The  sW-lark,  high  in  air. 

Shall  thy  music  prepare. 
And  warble  his  matins  to  cheer  thee  ; 

And  deep  in  the  dark  grove. 

The  timid  turtle-dove 
Shall  coo  on,  gentle  girl,  and  not  ftiar  thue. 

'  Thy  Oraudmother,  fair  child. 

In  the  valley  sweetly  wild. 
At  her  lone  cottage  window  is  sitting ; 

And  strains  her  aged  eye. 

Thy  figure  to  descry. 
Along  that  half-hidden  path  flitting. 

'  Then  hie  thee  on  thy  way. 
With  a  heart  as  light  ana  gay 

As  thy  step  is  elastic  and  airy. 
We've  no  wolves  in  our  Isle, 
And  if  we  had,  thy  smile 

Alight  work  like  the  spell  of  a  Fairy-' 
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Aht.  X.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  preas.  The  Congregational  Hymn  Book :  a  Supplement  to 
Dr.  Wattsa  Psalms  and  Hymna.  12mo.,  ]8mo.,  and  32nio.  As  the 
whole  of  the  copy  is  nowprepaied  for  the  press,  and  part  of  the  work 
is  already  print«d,  the  Hymn  Book  may  now  be  expected  to  appear 
without  any  further  delay. 

In  the  press.  Lectures  on  the  Preaching  of  Christ.  By  J.  Bennett, 
D.D.  This  volume  contains  nearly  Fifty  Lectures,  forming  a  Com- 
ment upon  every  Discourse  of  Christ,  and  furnishing  reading  for  the 
Lord's  Day  Evenings  of  one  year;  and  completing  the  Author's  Lee- 
turee  on  the  History  of  Christ. 

Preparing  for  the  mess.  Practical  Hints  on  Teaching,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  &d£essed  to  Persons  engaged  in  the  Prtunotiou  of  Education, 
and«  inddentally,  to  Sunday  SchoM  Teachers.  With  an  Introductory 
Emj  on  the  nment  State  and  Prospects  of  Popular  Instractioa  in 
Engutnd.  By  Henry  Duun,  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schoasodtty. 

On  April  Ist,  1836,  will  appear,  The  London  Geological  Journal, 
No.  I. ;  illustrated  with  coloured  fignrea,  of  new  Fossil  Echinidn 
from  the  English  Strata.     By  James  de  C.  Somerby^  F.L.S. 

The  Rev.  Drs.  Cox  and  Hoby  are  preparing,  in  one  volume,  an  ac- 
count of  their  recent  Toar  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  press.  Elements  of  International  Law,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Science.  By  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.,  Resident  Mi- 
nister from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Berlin. 
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ART.  XI.    WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


it,,  to  be  cantioued  erciy  Siturdt;,  pilirted 
from  the  Staeatjpt  Plstei,  of  Sic  Wslter 
ScoU'i  om  editioo,  the  osly  one  contain- 
ing  the  Aulhai'i  Ian  Nole^  Introducdou, 
Correeliani,  &c ;  llliutnted  b^  Tnnwr, 
SUafield,  M<Cliu,  Eiriiu,  Hart,  Uazrej, 
UdnDr,  AUooi,  &c.  &c 

I^niUcape  Hiitorical  lUuitiitiooi  vf 
Scotland  and  tlie  Waverley  NoTdi,  fnn 
Drawiiwi  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Ptdbnm', 
R-A«  &c.  &c.,  No.  I^  price  U  The 
whole  to  la  conpleted  io  *6  month^ 
number^  In  demy  qutito,  each  eonumiag 
Two  Fktei,  and  Foui  Pigei  of  Letler. 
preu,  countUog  of  Enncu  from  die  No- 
Tela,  ind  Legendary  and  Biilotical  No- 
dcea  of  the  Scenei  npreeeDled.  By  lb« 
JUt.  G.  N.  WIigll^  M.A. 


Hemoir  of  Ifae  late  Mrs.  fiallybrau, 
Miuionary  lo  Kbeiia.  By  her  Huiband. 
With  a  Sketch  of  her  CharaMer,  by  Dr. 
Svid;  and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  J. 
Fletcher,  a(  Stepney.  Foolnap  Stcs  uni- 
fonn  with  Ucmoir  of  Mn.  EUia;  bound 
in  doth,  6>. 

A  brief  Memcdr  of  Sit  William  Blizard. 
Knt.,  P.R.Sq  L.  and  E.,  Surgeon  and 
Via»  Preddent  af  tb«  London  Hoqutal ; 
read  before  the  Buntetbo  Sodety,  Oct 
7tb,  IBSft,  will  Hldillona]  partkulan  of 
hi*  Life  and  Wiidnp.  By  William 
Cooke,  M.E.C.S.,  StmtMiy  to  the  Huiw 
trriin  Boeiety,  EAor  of  an  AbrMgement 
if  Horgigni,  &e.     Itmo.Si.6d. 


The  Wanria;  Novell,  Part  I.,  price 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  FEBRUARY,  1836. 


Art.  I.— 1.  Dutent  Viucriplurat  and  Unjustifiable,  Demonstrated  in 
■  Second  Letter  to  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  Being  an  A^uwer  to 
bis  "  Reply  "  to  a  Parmer  Xietter  on  tbat  SnMect.  By  Samoel 
Lee,  D.D.,  R^ns  Profeasor  of  Hebrew  4n  the  University  of  Cum-: 
briii^,  &c.,  &c.,  &c    8ro.pp.  113.    Bristol,  1836. 

9.  The  Protestant  Dissent  Jurtker  VindicaUd,  on  the  Grounds  of 
H<^  Scripture,  the  Moral  Obligations  of  Men,  and  the  Liberties 
of  Britons  :  in  a  Rejoinder  to  the  Rev.  Samnd  Lee,  D.D.,  &a., 
&c.,  R^uB  FrofesBor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

'    .  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  and  LL.D.     8vo.  pp.  1 12.    London, 

9.  Intent  Vmeriptvral  and  Vnjuslifiahle,  Demonstrated  in  a  Third 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  Being  an  Answer  to  his 
"  Rejoinder  "  to  "  A  Second  Letter  "  on  that  Subject.  By  Samuel 
Lee,  D.D.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.     8vo.  pp.  194.     Bristol,  1835. 

4.  The  Church's  Self-Regulating  Privilege,  a  National  Safeguard  in 
respect  i^real  Church  Reform;  or  Reasons  for  reviving  Convoca- 
tions, or  lestori^  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Synods.  By  John 
Rempthome,  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Oioucester.  8vo, 
pp.  203.     London,  1835. 

'fi.  Congregational  R^brm,  according  to  the  Liturgy  i^the  Church  of 
England :  in  Four  Sermoni,  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes.  By 
the  Rev.  Peter  Hall,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Milston,  Wilts,  and  Curate 
of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea.  12roo.  pp.  x.,  223.  Price  5j.  6(1.  London, 
1835. 

IT  is  B  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  times— in  some  of  its 
bearings  an  ominous  one — that,  rapidly  as  the  Protestant 
Djssenters  of  this  country  have  of  Iste  been  rising  in  political 
importance  and  moral  strength,  and  altered  as  is  i^eir  social  posi- 
tion, through  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  puldic  senti- 
ment, atid  the  giving  way  of  ancient  prdudiccs,  still  more  than  in 
ctHiEeqoence  of  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities ;  nevertheless,  the 
language,  the  spirit,  and  the  condoct  of  the  Established  Clergy 
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towards  this  large  portion  of  the  nation  have  nndergone  no  cor- 
responding change.  With  some  honourable  exceptions,  their 
assumptions  are  as  haughty  and  intolerant,  their  spirit  as  iUiberal 
and  sectarian,  their  bigotry  as  unrelenting  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  times  are  changed ;  the  spirit  of  the  Goverameat 
is  changed  ;  the  Jaity  who  adhere  to  the  Est^lishment  have  be- 
come more  liberal  in  their  feelings ;  better  principles  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  church-and-Btate  fanaticism  of  other  days ;  but  the 
Church  retains  her  rigid,  inflexible,  nnimproved,  unimprovable 
character.  In  love  vith  her  coifs  and  her  brocade,  the  venerable 
antiquary  will  not  suffer  a  plait  in  her  dress  to  he  altered.  Her 
canons  and  her  rubrics,  her  prayers  and  her  anathemas,  she  con- 
tinues to  make  the  law  of  orthodoxy  and  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical 
obedience.  The  high-churchman  is  the  faigb-chorchman  still ; 
and  if  our  readers  wish  for  his  portrait,  behold  it  as  drawn  by  a 
writer  whom  the  British  Magazine  has  lauded  as  Facile  Princepa 
among  the  journalists  of  the  present  day. 

'  We  love  not  men  who  dub  themselves  "  high-churchmen : "  they 
hare  been  the  scandal  and  weakness  of  the  Church  from  the  day  at 
their  parent  Laud  downward.  They  are  half  Papists ;  men  who 
much  prefer  a  Chnrch  without  a  lelipon ;  men  who,  in  the  troe  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  priests,  would  condemn  our  Ijord  and  his  Apostles  for 
turning  the  world  upside  down,  and  who  practically  renounce  every 
principle  consecrated  hy  the  blood  of  the  Protestant  Relwiaers. 
Generally  they  may  be  distinguished  as  half  prig  half  dandy,  per- 
fumed and  powdered,  and  a  Tittle  corpulent;  one-third  Plirtestant, 
one-third  Papist,  one-third  Socinian  ;  in  professioa  altosether  liberal, 
Jn  pursuits  wholly  worldly.  These  are  the  men  who  owl  themselves 
"  high-churchmen  ; "  a  very  diSra-ent  class,  indeed,  from  those  upon 
whom  the  name  which  they  have  rendered  discMditaUe,  is  fixed  as  a 
term'fif  reproach.' — Standard,  Jan.  II,  1836. 

This  is  a  faithful  witness — from  a  most  unimpeachable  autho- 
rity. The  portrait  is  to  the  life,  and  our  readers  will  instantly 
recognise  its  fidelity.  But  there  is  another  class  of  high-church- 
men—would  that  we  had  their  chamctei  portrayed  in  the  same  ' 
vivid  colours,  to  serve  as  a  pendant  I  Mr.  Jay,  in  the  jpassage 
cited  from  his  recent  sermon,  in  our  last  Number,  has  Bket(^ed 
out  their  general  features ;  and  we  may  now  again  a^  with  him, 

*  What  is  High-churchism  but  Popery  in  the  bud  or  in  the  em- 

*  bryo  ? ' 

Dissent  is  unsciiptural  and  unjustifiable,  reitnvtes  Froftssor 
Lee: — he  has  proved  it,  so  that  'no  possible  doubt  can  remain 
'  on  the  mind  of  any  man  ! '  He  has  settled  the  question,  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy,  and  left  every  Nonconformist  with- 
out excuse.  But  was  not  all  this  proved  Itmg  agoP  So 
not  the  canons  of  the  Church  demonstrate  it,  by  anathema. 
tirii:^  all  who   think  otherwise  ?     '  Whosoever  shaU  hereafter 
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*  affirm  or  mafaklain  chat  there  are  ifithin  thia  realm  otber  naet- 

*  ings  ct  assemblies,  or  congr^ations  of  the  king's  horn  subjects, 
f  than  such  as  by  the  laws  oif  the  land  are  held  and  allowed,  wjiiph 
'  may  rightly  challenge  to  themselves  the  name  of  true  and  lair- 

*  fill  churches,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored,  but 

*  by  the  archbishop,  afWr  his  repentance  and  public  revocation  .of 
-'  such  his  wicked  errors.'*  Merciful  and  tolerant  Church  of 
Englaad'!  itow  utterly  unjustifiable  is  dissent  from  such  an 
Apostolic  Institution !      '  How   stands  the  case  with  Dissent- 

*  ers  F '  aaki  Professor  Lee.     Why  thus. 

'  Thi^  have  vduntarilg  separated  themselves  from  this  Establish- 
ment  without,  as  I  have  sheira,  having  bo  much  as  one  valid  reason  to 
assign  for  this  act  of  theirs.  They  have  engaged  ministers  of  their 
own,  contrary  to  the  Apostolic  model  and  appointments ;  and  these 
they   voluntarily  support;  and  in  this  they  glory.' — Second  Letter, 

What  need  of  further  argument  to  demonstrate  the  inex- 
cusable wickedness  of  dissent,  which,  as  Professor  Lee's  good 
brother  Gathercole  says,  is  '  a  greater  sin  than  drunkenness,'' 
hein^  from  the  Devil,  '  the  first  Dissenter'?  What  a  set  of  hy- 
pocrites and  knaves  were  Baxter,  Owen,  Henry,  Howe,  and  the 
rest  of  the  two  thousand  clergymen  who  ejected  themselves  vo- 
hmtaHly  from  their  benefices  and  cures  io  1662,  without  having 
80  much  aa  a  single  valid  reason  to  assign  for  their  perverseuess  < 
Can  we  pity  men  who  brought  imprisonment  and  ruin  upon  their 
own  heads  by  such  unreasonable  conduct .-'  And  then  how  great 
the  guilt  of  the  Scottish  nation  in  rejecting  this  same  Apostolic 
Church,  in  order  to  engage  ministers  of  their  own,  contrary  to  the 
prelatical  model !  Wnat  a  pity  that  Dr.  Lee  had  not  lived  in 
those  times,  to  demonstrate  the  unjustiftableness  of  their  re- 
vising te  be  dragooned  into  the  love  of  Episcopacy !  But  now,  . 
the  Church  of  Scotland  being  established,  the  Episcopalians,  one 
would  think,  must  he  the  schismatics  and  dissenters  of  Scotland. 
Ho  such  thing.  *  Mere  difference  of  opinion  held  on  this  or 
'  that  subject  is  not  dissent,  nor  is  every  community  of 
Christians  necessarily  a  body  of  dissenters  from  every  other  not 
holding  the  same  opinions  or  enjoying  the  same  communion.^ 
Therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  '  the 
'  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  a  dissenting  Church  with 
r^ard  to  the  Church  established  in  that  countjr  by  law,'  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  dis- 
sented just  as  widely  from  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Church  by 


^CanoaXL     Canons VII.,  VIII.,  and  X.  fulminate  the  ss 
penalty  against  all  Dissenters. 
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law  established,  m  the  PresbTteriana  of  England  disaent  from 
the  Episcopalians  of  the  English  Establishment.  Admitting 
that  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  does  not  constitute  disaent; 
h»e  is  a  difference  of  communion,  which  ia  dissent  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  And  '  dissent  from  an  established  Church  which 
'  ia  scriptural,^  Professor  Lee  maintains  to  be  '  uinustifiable.' 
We  call  upon  him,  therefore,  to  justify  the  dissent  of  the  Ejns- 
copalians  from  the  Scriptural  Church  established  in  Scothuid. 
His  reply  is,  that  the  Episcopal  Cburch  of  Scotland  is  not  a 
dissenting  Church.  But,  in  what  light  does  the  State,  does  the 
law  r^ard  the  Episcopalian  chapels  there  P  Precisely  as  the 
chapels  and  meeting-houses  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are 
r^arded  fay  the  law  in  England-  Professor  Lee  might  possibly 
say,  that  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  never  belonged  to  the 
Established  Kirk,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  dissented 
from  it.  This,  however,  being  a  mere  quibble,  we  will  not 
put  into  his  mouth.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  Dissenters  of  ' 
England  never  belonged  to  the  Establishment.  But  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  all  persons  to  belong  to  the  National  Church  as  by  law 
established,  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument, 
that  this  is  as  much  a  political  or  religious  duty  (whichever  it 
be)  on  one  side  of  the  Tweed  aa  on  the  other.  Professor  Lee, 
by  the  desperate  effort  he  makes  to  escape  from  the  dilemma, 
only  betrays  his  conscious  embarrassment.  The  dental  that  the 
Scotch  episcopalians  are  dissenters,  *  with  r^ard  to  the  church 
'  established  in  that  country  by  law,''  is  tantamount  to  an  admis- 
sion that,  if  they  are,  the  learned  Prebendary's  demonstration 
falls  to  the  ground.  Now  what  says  that  afore-cited  oracle  of 
Toryism, — the  Standard  F     '  In  relation  to  the  National  Esta- 

*  blishment,  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  are  Dissenters ;  they 

*  are  also  voluntariea ;  but,  lUce  in  these  things,  how  diflerent 
'  'are  they  in  all  besides  from  the  ^litical  Dissenters  in  all  porta 
'  of  the  Island.'*  Different  they  are  in  their  political  predi> 
lections,  but  not,  it  is  admitted,  in  their  political  predicament ; 
which  is  all  that  the  torn  Dissenter,  as  conventionaUy  employed, 
is  designed  to  indicate.  '  We  have  it  constantly  dinged  in  our 
'  ears,' continues  the  same  journalist,  '  that  money,  rank,  pounds, 
'  shillings,  and  pence  are  tne  essentials  of  our  Episcopal  Church. 
'  But  here  is  an  Episcopal  Church  holding  its  place  in  Chrieten- 
'  dom,  though  stripped  of  all  these  essentials.''  Now  we  b^  to 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not  the  Dissenters  who  represent 
these  as  the  essentials  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  their  oppo- 
nents, who  charge  them  with  seeking  to  destroy  that  Church, 
when  they  simply  oppose  the  vicious  system  l«nned  an  Esta- 


'  Standard,  Jan.  11.1836. 
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blishment.  It  is  the  Establishment,  not  the  Church,  which 
creates  Dissenters.  The  Scotttfih  EBtKblishment  makes  the 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland  Dissenters.  The  English  Esta- 
bhshment  makes  the  Congregationalists  and  Wesley  an  Me- 
thodists of  England  Dissenters.  In  the  United  States,  there 
are  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists ;  but  there  are  no  Dissenters.  Nay,  Pro- 
fessor Lee  admits,  that  '  by  Dissent  is  to  be  understood,  accord- 

*  ing  to  its  usual  and  just  acceptation  in  this  country,  secession 

*  from  the  established  national  Cburcb.^  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he 
accuses  us  with  disliking  this  definition,  which  is  our  own,  be- 
cause, employing  the  term  in  this  very  sense,  we  apply  it  to  se- 
cession from  the  established  national  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
secession  fi^ra  the  established  national  Churches  of  the  Continent. 
We  called  upon  him  to  shew,  upon  what  principle  of  Scripture  or 
common  sense,  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  was  de- 
fensible, if  dissent  is  unscriptural  and  unjustifiable.  His  answer 
is :  '  The  Church  of  Rome  never  had  any  rightful  authority  in 
'  this  country.'  Otherwise,  then,  it  may  be  presumed,  Pro- 
testantism itself  would  have  been  unscripturat  and  unjustifiable  ! 
The  Reformation,  the  learned  Writer  tells  us  truly,  '  was  carried 
'  on  under  principles  altogether  at  variance  with  those  of  dissent, 
'  properly  so  called.'  The  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  the  mar- 
tjTdom  of  Copping  and  Thacker,  Greenwood  and  ■Barro'w,  Penry 
and  Dennis,  attest  the  fact. 

In  reviewing  Professor  Lee's  first  attack  upon  Dissent,  it 
was  our  endeavour  to  mark  our  personal  respect  for  his  attain- 
ments, his  social  worth,  and  his  former  liberality  of  opinion. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  intentions,  than  to  treat  him 
with  either  asperity  or  contempt ;  but  we  could  not  refrain  from 
exposing,  '  in  a  vein  of  good-natured  raillery,'  the  assumption  of 
his  title — Dissent  demonefrated  to  be  unscripturat,  and  the  ex- 
treme looseness  of  the  reasoning  by  which  this  ipse  dixit  is  at- 
tempted to  be  supported.  In  a  P.S.  to  his  second  Letter,  the 
learned  Professor  has  addressed  some  remarks  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Eclectic  Review,  in  a  strain  which  seems  meant  for  good- 
nature, and  aims  at .  humour ;  but  the  good-nature  is  certainly 
somewhat  brusque,  and  the  humour  sometimes  Sardonic ;  and 
we  have  felt  it  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal,  not  with  his  argu- 
ments, but  with  his  style  of  putting  them  *.     On  this  account. 


*  Professor  Lee  has  imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  uf  troubling  our 
readers  with  a  word  or  two  of  personal  reference.  He  has  thought 
proper  to  address  his  remarks  to  '  the  Rev.  Josiah  Conder,'  editor  of 
the  Eclectic  Review^  whom  lie  describes  as  '  a  dissenting  minister,' 
&c<  This  is  an  honour  and  dignity  tu  wLicb  Mr.  Conder  has  never 
laid  claim,  as  be  is  neither  in  orders,  nor  in  pretended  holy  orders,  nor 
has  ever  assumed  to  be  other  than  a  laic,  in  matters  ecdesiaatical  a  sort 
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rimply,  we  have  bo  long  postponed  an  answer  to  the  call  made  upon 
us.  In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  masterly  '  Rejoinder' 
Beemed  almost  to  supersede  any  reply  on  our  part ;  and  for  not 
having  brought  this  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  owe, 
perhaps,  an  apology  both  to  them  and  to  our  esteemed  and  learned 
friend.  Our  excuse  is,  that,  having  ascertained  that  Professor 
Lee  was  preparing  a  Third  Demonstration  in  rejoinder,  we  deemed 
it  best  to  wait  till  we  should  have  the  whole  controversy  furly 
before  ub.  We  have  at  length  received  it ;  and  a  bulky  affair  it 
is.  How  are  we  to  deal  wiui  this  polemical  Antaeus,  who,  every 
time  he  is  thrown,  seems  to  acquire  new  strength  for  the  eo- 
counter  ?  In  order  to  shew  how  this  discussion  has  diverged  and 
ramified,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  syllabus  of  the  contents 
of  his  pamphlet,  and  of  that  to  which  it  is  ostennbly  a  reply ; 
premising,  that  the  whole  has,  singularly  enough,  grown  out  of 
*  an  Appendix,  intended  to  be  entirely  of  a  pacific  character ',  to 
Dr.  Smith's  sermon  upon  the  "  Necessity  of  Religion  to  the 
Well-being  of  a  Nation."  The  {ninnpal  topics  treated  of  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Rejoinder  are  thus  Stated  by  himself 

'  I.  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Israel.  II.  The  De- 
mand for  a  specific  Precept.  III.  On  State  Establishments  of  Reli- 
gion. IV.  On  the  Voluntary  Character  pn^r  to  Religious  Institu- 
tions. V.  On  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  Things  Spiritual. 
VI.  On  Furnis  of  Prefer.  VII.  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  1.  Com- 
nirative  Number  of  Dissenters.  2.  Things  deemed  indifferent.  3l 
The  Duty  of  Voluntary  Support  to  Christian  Institutions.  4.  Al- 
lied Liberty  of  Alterations  ia  using  the  Lituigy.  5.  Recrimination 
upon  Dissenters.     6.  Correction  of  Misapprehensions.' 

The  titles  of  the  several  sections  into  which  Dr.  Lee's  Third 
Letter  is  distributed,  are  as  follow. 


of  BiTiXvJ'x.  That  be  was  the  writer  of  the  strictures  on  Professor  Lee's 
pamphlet,  there  was  no  groimd  to  assume  ;  and  it  is  not  a  very  usual 
proceeding,  to  review  ot  reply  to  a  reviewer  under  his  personal  name. 
As,  however,  Mr.  Conder  has  no  wish  to  shrink  &om  his  editorial  re- 
sponsibility, so  Professor  Lee  is  welcome  to  whatever  advantage  he 
conceives  may  have  been  gained  by  the  conversational  freedom  of  his 
reply  to  his  'good  friend,  Josian  Conder',  the  'schismatic',  alias, 
'good  Joaiah';  a  style  of  address  which  seems  to  vibrate  between  com- 
pGinent  and  hwnter,  but  quite  inconsistent  with  the,  attribution  of  such 
'  reverend '  dignity  to  the  personage  thus  designated.  All,  however, 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  a  few  hours  in  the  learned 
Professor's  pleasant  company  wonla  know  how  to  interpret  this  plav- 
fuluess  of  manner  ;  and  a  regret  may  possibly  be  awakened,  that  the 
Cambridge  Professor  should  have  been  metamorphosed  ioto  a  dignified 
pluralist,  and  the  accomplished  scholar  have  merged  in  the  indifferent 
polemic. 
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1.  FreUnuDary  Bemarkt.  3.  On  the  Difficukies  of  acriptiue.  S, 
On  Scriptural  Cases  of  Conscience.  4.  On  the  Dutj  of  Cbriatiim 
Ooreniments,  with  reference  to  the  eatablishment  of  religion  generally. 
5.  On  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  ^eoenllr-  6.  On  National  Religious 
Establishments  in  general.  7-  On  the  Election  of  Bishops,  &c.,  in  tho 
Primitive  Church.  8.  On  Extemporaneous  and  pre-compnsed  Forms 
of  Prayer.  9.  On  the  Prorisions  made  by  the  Apostles  for  the  Re- 
gulation of  Public  Warship.  10.  On  the  Ancient  Canons  and  Con- 
■titutions  of  the  Church,  termed  Apostolical.  11.  On  the  Antiquity 
of  Liturgical  Services.  IS.  On  tbe  Litoi^ical  Service  of  the  Syna- 
ga(;«e.     13.  General  Conclusions.' 

In  OUT  notice  of  Professor  Lee's  first  pamphlet,  we  stated,  (and 
we  see  no  reason  to  retract  the  remark,)  that  he  had,  throoch- 
ont,  mixed  up  the  subordinate  and  accidental  controversy  relating 
to  the  form  of  church -government,  with  the  distinct  and  funda- 
mental question  relating  to  State  authority  in  religion.  A  glance 
at  the  above  list  of  topics  will  shew  this  to  be  the  fact.  Secdons 
4,  6,  and  6  of  his  Third  Letter  are  all  that  really  bear  upon  the 
mwn  question.  The  subsequent  sections  treat  of  topics  on  which 
the  Kstablished  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  are  as  com. 
pletdy  at  issue  as  are  his  Church  and  the  Dissenters.  Frofeflsor 
Lee  might  just  as  well  have  entitled  this  portion  of  his  learned 
labours,  '  Presbyterian  ism  Unscriptural  and  Unjustifiable,'  The 
first  three  sections  are  chiefly  occupied  with  an  attempt  to  shew- 
the  absurdity  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  which  the 
learned  Professor  goes  very  near  to  realizing  the  description  of 
the  High-churchman  ^ven  by  the  Standard,  as  *  practically  re- 
'  nouncing  every  principle  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  Pro- 

*  testant  Reformers.'  Yet,  all  the  while,  he  dreams  of  having  de- 
monstrated that  Popery  and  Independence  stand  upon  much 
the  same  ground !  The  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  this  con- 
clusion, is  really  curious ;  and  that  we  may  not  again  be  charged 
by  Dr.  Lee  wiui  *  making  him  say  a  wrong  and  foolish  thing,  and 

*  then  chiding  him  for  doing  so,'  we  shall  let  him  say  the 
thing  in  his  own  words. 

Dr.  Smith  had  put  the  question :  If  nothing  can  justify  the 
civil  magistrate  in  establishing  a  false  religion,  *  now  are  the  true 
'  and  false  reli^ons  likely  to  be  discriminated  by  courtiers  and 
'statesmen?'  Again;  the  true  religion  being  determined,  who 
is  to  determine  what  form  of  Christianity  shall  be  supported  by 
the  State  P  Instead  of  attempting  a  direct  answer  to  these 
puzzling  inquiries.  Dr.  Lee  takes  up  the  inference  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  '  intended  to  be  drawn ;'  namely, '  that,  as  good  and 
great  men  have  differed,  no  man,  no,  nor  yet  any  body  of  men, 
'  ought  to  presume  to  determine  what  the  true  and  proper  form 
'  of  Protestant  Christianity  is.'  In  order  to  state  the  inference 
£urly,  bcFwever,  m  as  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  his  opponent's 
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argument.  Dr.  Lee  ought  to  have  ccrried  on  the  sentence  thus — 
what  the  true  and  proper  form  of  Protestant  Christianity  is,  which 
caa  alone  be  rightfully  established  by  the  civil  m^strate.  We 
have  no  great  &ult  to  find,  indeed,  wiUi  the  inference  as  it  stands ; 
since  we  are  prepared  to  contend,  that  no  such  '  authority  in  con- 

*  troversies  of  faith,*  as  the  determining  power  would  involve, 
can  be  rightfully  claimed  or  exercised  by  any  man  or  body  of 
men.     Dr.  Lee's  first  objection -to  the  inference  is,  that  'cUfli- 

*  cutties  exist  in  every  profession  and  occupation ; — that  of  the  law, 

*  for  example,  which  consists  in  duly  construing  the  statutes  of  the 
'  realm ';  and  yet,  '  men  do  determine  what  the  law  is.'  And  he 
bestows  many  more  words  than  were  necessary  to  prove — what  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  deny, — that '  the  laws  of  the  laud  are  de- 
'  terminable,  and  have  been  determined,  as  &r  as  necessity  shall 
'  require.'  He  then  proceeds  to  apply  his  parallel  rule  to  the 
case  in  question,  in  the  following  most  extraordinary  passage. 

'  To  come  to  our  case.  The  scriptures  arc  the  statnte-laws  of  Christ 
tiens.  Their  enactments  consist  of  precepts  the  most  obvious,  easy, 
and  simple ;  and  tliese  are  illustratea  by  examples  the  most  natui^, 
striking,  and  intelligible.  These,  I  say,  are  the  Christian's  statutes. 
His  cases  of  human  determination  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
men  the  most  eminent  in  the  church  for  their  abilities,  disinterested- 
ness, and  gravity,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  may  be  named  as  one  of  these.  Our  common  law  consists  of 
the  practices  and  usages  which  have  obtained  in  Ike  betl  and  earliett 
tones;  and  which,  in  many  cases,  have  been  continued  even  to  our 

'  Now,  can  any  one,  I  want  to  know,  shew  that  these  statutes, 
these  writings,  and  these  usages  contain,  on  all  necessary  questhnt, 
any  thing  more  difficult  or  obscure  than  ibe  laws  of  the  landP—I  may 
say — aie  so  difficult  and  obscure  as  these  ? — Or,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing,  Is  any  one  justifiable  in  asserting  that  neitlier  any  man, 
nor  any  body  of  men,  ought  either  to  attempt  to  determine  their  prac- 
tical force  and  bearing,  or  to  affirm  that  these  may  be  determined  ?' 
IF,  indeed,  there  is  any  such  difficulty  inherent  in  these  documents ; 
then,  I  say,  the  persons  making  the  assertion  are  bound  to  point  them 
out.  If  tbere  is  not, — and  I  maintain  that  there  is  not,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  infinitely  more  plain,  easy,  and  unambiguous ; 
then,  I  say,  the  assertion  that  they  are  not  so,  is  a  palpable  error,  a 
mere  bug-bear ;  and  that  the  truth  is — just  what  Mr.  Milner  said  it 
was — The  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christiaaity  are  so  full  and  clear, 
that  they  cannot  be  rejected  without  great  wickedness  of  heart :  its 
statute  and  common  law  are  so  easy  and  obvious  in  drift  and  intention, 
that  every  thing  necessary  to  salvation  is  determinable,  and  has  long 
ago  been  sufficiently  determined. 

'  If  I  am  asked,  by  what  means  this  argument  can  be  made  to  work, 
my  answer  will  be.  By  the  same  generally  ^at  our  laws,  statute  and  com- 
mon, are  alto  made  to  work.  Men  are  bound,  I  sar,  to  inquire  in  the  one 
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cue  witt  n  much  earnestness  as  they  do  in  the  other.  The  text  is  tc^ 
be  tNoaiilted,  the  cases  adduced,  the  practice  and  usage  brought  fat-r 
ward,  investigated,  cmnpared,  and  then  calmly  and  deliberately  to  be 
detennined  npui.  And,  just  as  the  wealth  or  life  of  some  individual 
IS  sought  either  to  be  saved  or  spared  in  the  one  cose ;  so,  in  the  other,, 
and  with  the  same  anxiety,  earnestness,  and  care,  is  the  instructioB. 
and  salvation  of  men  to  be  consulted  and  provided  for.  Again,  as  in 
the  one  instance,  to  argue  that  the  case  is  desperate,  the  law  undeter- 
tninable,  the  evidences  neither  full  nor  clear,  &c.,  would  be  justly 
soonted  and  derided  by  every  well  informed  person ;  so,  in  the  other, 
ought  the  propositiou  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  Christian  code. 

'  But  the  moet  awftil  view  of  this  questiea  is,  what  may  be  termed 
the  alternative  adopted  by  Dissenters,  and  which  is  indeed  necessary 
to  their  system,  viz,.  That  what  no  man,  and  no  body  of  men  can  de- 
termine, or  ought  to  attempt  to  determine,  is  neverth^ess  determinable 
by  every  individual  for  himself,  however  unlearned,  ignorant,  or  dull 
he  may  be.  The  great  impiety — not  to  say  folly — of  this  sentiment 
consists  in  this,  that  it  takes  for  granted  that  thuth  is  unimportant. 
Men,  it  is  assumed,  have  here  only  to  satisfy  themselves  that  Uiey  are 
right,  make  up  their  minda  that  they  are  so — a  thing  God  knows 
easily  enough  brought  about  where  "  the  heart  is  deceitful  and  despe- 
rately tvicted;" — and  then  it  is  also  assumed  that,  because  the  man  is 
sadsfied  with  himself,  with  his  own  notions  and  conduct ;  He,  whose 
eyes  are  too  pure  to  behold  iniquitv,  must  necessarily  be  satisfied  too ! ' 

pp.  10—12. 

Our  readers  cannot  be  ignorant,  although  the  learned  Pre- 
bendary seems  to  be  so,  that  this  '  awful  ^  sentiment,  the  great 
'  impiety '  and  '  folly '  of  which  he  thus  rashly  denounces,  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  Protestantism,— the  ground  taken  by  Chil- 
lingworth  and  other  champions  of  the  Heformed  faith.  Instead 
of  its  taking  for  granted  that  Truth  ib  unimportant,  it  rests  upon 
the  very  contrary  conviction,  that  truth  is  all-important, — all  im- 
portant to  each  individual ;  and  that  God  having  given  to  every 
man  possessing  the  sacred  volume,  the  means  of  '  satisfying  him- 
'  self  as  to  the  truth,  and  of  making  up  his  mind,  with  the  pro- 
mised aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  his  being  right,  no  man  or 
body  of  men  has*  any  rightfiil  control  over  his  faith.  That 
what  no  body  of  men  ought  to  attempt  to  determine  auikori- 
tatively  ior  others,  is  nevertheless  determinable  by  every  indi- 
vidual for  himself,  is  a  position  which  every  one  must  maintain, 
who  r«[ards  the  Scriptures  as  a  perfect,  and  suiiicient,  and  in- 
telligible rule  of  iaith.  '  When  you  say  that  unlearned  and  ig- 
'  norsnt  men  cannot  tmderstand  Scripture,"  says  Chillingworth, 
'  I  would  desire  you  to  come  out  of  the  clouds,  and  tell  us  what 

*  you  mean ;  whether  that  they  cannot  understand  all  Scripture, 
^  or  that  they  cannot  understand  any  Scripture,  or  that  they  can- 
'  not  understand  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  their  direction  to 

*  heaven.     If  the.  first,  /  believe  the  learned  are  in  the  same 
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'  eaae.  If  the  second,  every  m&n'g  ezperienM  will  confute  you.' 
'  If  the  thmi,  why  doth  St.  Paul  say  to  Timothy,  the  Scriptures 
'  are  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  a&lvation?'*  Professor  Lee, 
however,  to  do  him  jmdce,  does  not  infer,  with  the  Papists,  the 
necessity  of  an  over-ruling  power  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  from  the  obscurity  or  deficiency  of  the  inspired  rulci 
but  from  its  very  clearness.  The  Scriptures  are  so  '  plain,  easy, 
'  and  uDambiffuous,'  that  no  man  ought  to  be  left  to  determine 
for  himself  their  meaning,  since  neiUier  the  Civil  Magistrate  nor 
the  Priest  can  possibly  mistake  the  matter  in  determining  it  fix 
him  !  There  is  really  no  difficulty  in  the  case ;  therefore,  let 
him  not  presume  to  exercise  his  own  judgement  upon  what  the' 
State  has  settled  to  be  both  law  and  Crospel,  in  the  shape  of 
Three  Creeds,  Thirty-nine  Articles,  snd  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  canons  ecclesiastical.  To  suppose  it  left  undeterminable, 
whether  Episcopacy  or  Presbyterisnism  be  the  ApostoHc  model, 
and  of  Divine  nght— whether  Bishop  Tomline'a  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  be  orthodox,  or  that  of  Thomas  Scott,— 
whether  Baptismal  regeneration  be  a  Scriptural  tenet  or  a  de- 
structive hereEy,-~to  nave  any  doubts  upon  what  Scripture  and 
the  Church  have  so  clearly  determined,  is,  it  seems,  to  '  ui^old 
*  the  grossest  system  of  unbelief.'  These  matters  are  so  self-evi-' 
dent,  that  dissent  upon  such  points  is  '  unscriptural  and  unjusti- 
'  fiablc'  That  we  do  not  distort  Dr.  Lee's  most  crooked  argu- 
ment, will  be  evident  from  what  follows. 

'  I  know,  reverend  Sir,  it  may  be  continued,  'what  yonr  answer  will 
be.  Yon  will  tell  me  that,  as  popes,  councils,  ancient  fathers,  churches, 
doctors.  Sec,  cannot  determine  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  have  no 
right  on  earth  to  attempt  it ;  individuals  who  can  read  their  bibles,  or 
it  may  be  cannot  even  do  this,  but  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
preachers  jnst  as  ill-informed  as  themselves,  can  severally  do  it  tor 
themselves:  that  each  man  ninst  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  which, 
indeed,  may  be  no  difficult  thing  to  do  !  Your  doctrine  therefore  is, 
or  at  least  seems  to  be,  that  if  every  one  can  hut  satisfy  himself,  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  judgment  to  come  !  Your  revelation,  con- 
sequently, heavenly  as  it  is,  and  instructive  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
representing  it,  'will  not  after  all  carry  men  one  step  beyond  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  fleshly  minds;  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  has 
nothing  full  or  clear  in  its  enouncements.  Doctors  individually,  and 
in  the  aggregate,  differ  materially  in  its  interpretarion  :  and  here,  we 
have  one  in£rectly  telling  us,  both  that  it  is  undeterminable,  and  that 
every  man— no  matter  how  ignorant  or  ill-informed  he  may  bo— can 
interpret  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself  at  least,  and  snffiriently 
correct  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul ! 

'  Such,  I  think,  is  the  obvious  and  necessary  tendency  of  the  prin- 
ciple here  advanced  by  you,  and,  I  heUeve,  maintained  by  all  D'n~ 

*  B^ion  of  Protestants,  p.?]. 
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senters.  That  either  you  or  they  iotended  dl  this  to  be  inferred  from 
it,  I  do  not  mean  to  sayj  but  I  do,  that  howerer  good  your  intentions 
may  have  been,  or  those  of  others,  you  have  promuigated  and  recomr 
mended  Bomething  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  here  ascribed 
to  it, — principles  congenial  to  infidelity  ;  and  that,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, perhaps,  of  diffusing  what  yon  consider  an  excellency,  viz.  the 
liberty  of  Dissent,  yon  have  done  that  which  will  quite  as  effcctudly 
propagate  and  uphold  the  grossest  system  of  unbelief. 

'  Again,  Dissenters  are  anxious  to  be  considered  the  antagonists  of 
pffperj.  Are  you  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  leading  tenets  of  that 
apostate  church? — Bxtremes  do  sometimes  meet,— is  a  very  comm<m 
maxim — and  here  we  have  a  most  imhappy  exemplification  of  it.  Who, 
jou  ask  me,  is  to  determine  this  question  ?  Mr.  Conder  urges  the 
same  puzzling  qaery.  Do  you  imagine  that  either  his  or  your  answer 
will  satisfy  pereons  accustomed  to  read  and  think  ?  Does  it  seem 
likely  that  penetrating  minds  will  be  persuaded  that  what  none,  how-. 
ever  acute  or  experienced,  can  determme,  the  most  ignorant  and  dense 
of  individuals  safely  may?  Or,  that  even  their  teachers,  who'it  may 
be  are  occasionally  better  informed,  are  certainly  possessed  of  the 
amazing  gift  which  they  deny  to  every  one  else?  Surely, — it  may 
well  be  said,— the  pope  of  Rome,  or  the  pope  with  his  canUnalg,  must 
be  as  well  qualified  to  determine  what  the  doctrines  of  scnnture  are, 
—and  that  they  alone  are  qualified  to  do  this, — as  any  of^  the  indi- 
vidnals  just  mentioned  are.  And  then,  my  dear  Sir,  popery  and  in- 
dependence, as  now  professed,  mast  stand  on  equally  good  and  reason- 
able grounds:  Emd  to  this,  the  intolerance  lately  evinced  by  Dissenters, 
seems  to  aObrd  some  confirmation.  If,  indeed.  Dissenters  differ  from 
papists  in  allowing,  nevertheless,  that  evety  man  can  determine  for 
nimself  what  no  other  mortal  cau  determine  for  him,  and  then  may 
assure  himself  that  this  will  be  acceptable  to  Almighty  Ood ;  still, 
this  is,  to  my  conception,  as  unreasonable,  and  quite  as  unscriptural, 
as  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bellarmine,  or  of  any  other 
advocate  of  the  Romish  iaith.'     pp.  14 — 16. 

Now^here  we  have  a  learned  Protestant  Prebendary  distinctly 
asserting,  in  opposition  to  C hill iiig worth,  that  the  competency  of 
every  individual  to  understand  so  much  of  Scripture  as  is  auffi- 
dent  for  his  direction  to  heaven,  is  as  unreasonable  and  un- 
scriptural  a  notion  as  that  of  Papal  infallibility !  Well  might 
our  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Jny,  express  bis  feais  in  reference  to 
the  '  Popery  of  Protestantism.'  Can  we  wonder  at  the  dogmas 
of  the  liomish  Church,  when  we  find  a  Cambridge  Professor,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  treating  the  most  sacred  rights  of  account- 
able beings  as  a  figment,  confounding  the  office  of  the  ChristiaD 
teacher  with  the  most  odious  species  of  tyranny,  and  adirming 
that  a  man  might  as  reasonably  he  guided  by  the  Pope  as  by  bis 
own  judgement  and  conscience,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  in 
matters  affecting  his  salvation  I  But  Dr.  Lee  is  not  the  first 
learned  man  who  has  betrayed  his  ignorance  on  these  points,  by 
fighting  against  Protestantism  under  the  name  ef  Dissent.     Nor 
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viW  he  be  the  laet.  So  long  aa  EccleBiasticarEstabliBhineiits 
exist,  the  usuroed  autbnri^  upon  which  they  rest,  will  find  cham- 
pions among  those  who  either  enjoy  or  aspire  to  a  share  in  the 
secular  dignities  and  emolumenu  of  the  Church  Polilical ;  and 
that  authority  can  be  defended  by  no  better  amunente.  Yet, 
firom  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished  Churchmen,  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  may  furnish  themselves  with  a  triumphant  re- 
futation of  such  inane  reasoning.  In  the  following  extract  from 
Bishop  StiUingfleet's  Irenicum,  Dr.  Lee  has  an  answer  to  his 
second  section,  which  Ue  may  dispone  of  as  he  can. 

*  The  Pope's  usurpation  mainly  lies  in  imposing  things  upon 

*  men's  consciences  as  necessary,  which  are  doubtful  or  unlawfiil ; 
'  and  wherever  the  same  thing  is  done,  there  is  an  usurpation  of 

*  the  same  nature,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree ;  and  t^  may 
'  be  aa  latuful  to  aithdraw  communion  from  one  at  from  the 

*  other.  If  it  be  said,  that  men  are  bound  to  be  ruled  by  their 
'  governors  in  determining  what  things  are  lawful  and  what  are 
'  not ;  to  this  it  is  answered :  First,  no  true  Protestant  can  swear 
'  blind  obedience  to  Church  Governors  in  all  things.     It  is  the 

*  highest  UBurpatum.,  to  rob  men  of  the  liberty  of  their  judge- 

*  menta.     That  which  we  plead  for  against  the  Papists,  is,  that 

*  all  men  have  eyes  in  their  heads,  as  well  as  the  Pope ;  that 

*  every  one  hath  a  jwdtct«m  privattB  diwrretionis,  which  is  the 
'  rule  of  practice  as  to  himself.  And  though  we  Ireely  allow  a 
'  ministerial  power,   under   Christ,   in   the   governors   of   the 

*  Church,  yet  that  extends  not  to  an  obligation  upon  men,  to  go 

*  against  the  dictates  of  their  own  reason  and  conscience.  Their 
'  power  is  only  directive  and  declaratory,  and,  in  matters  of  duty, 
'  can  bind  no  more  than  reason  and  evidence  brought  from  Scrip- 
'  ture  by  thera  doth.  .  .  .  Either  men  are  bound  to  obey  Churdi 
'  Governors  in  all  things  absolutely,  without  any  restriction  or 

*  limitation ;  (which,  if  it  be  not  usurpation  and  dominion  over 

*  others'  faith  in  them,  and  the  worst  of  implicit  faith  in  others,  it 

*  is  hard  to  define  what  either  of  thera  is ;)  or  else,  if  they  be 

*  bound  only  in  lawful  things,  I  then  inquire,  who  must  be  Judge 
'  what  things  are  lawful  in  this  case,  what  not  ?  If  the  Governors 
'  still,  then  the  power  will  be  absolute  again ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
'  whatever  they  command,  they  will  say  is  Tawfiil,  either  in  itself, 

*  or  as  they  command  it.  If  every  private  person  must  judge 
'  what  is  lawful,  and  what  is  not,  wbicn  is  commanded,  (as,  when 

*  all  is  said,  every  man  will  be  his  own  judge  in  this  case  in 
'  things  concerning  his  own  welfare,)  then  he  is  no  further  bound 

*  to  obey  than  he  judgeth  the  thing  to  be  lawful  which  is  com- 
'  nianded.     The  plea  of  an  erroneous  conscience  takes  not  off  the 

*  obligation  to  follow  the  dictates  of  it ;  for,  as  he  is  bound  to  lay 

*  it  down,  supposing  it  erroneous,  so  he  is  bound  not  to  go  against 
*'it,  while  it  IB  not  uH  down.    But  then,  again,  if  men  are  boitTtd 
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'  to  anlmtit  to  Governors  in  the  determination  of  lawful  thing*, 
'  what  plea  could  our  Refbrmera  have  to  witkdratv  themaebset 

*  from  the  Pope^a  yoke  f  It  might  still  have  held  true,  Boves 
'  artdtani  et  AeintB  pascebantur  aimul ;  which  is  Aqainaa's  sr- 
'  gumrat  for  the  submission  of  inferiors  in  the  Church  to  their 
'  superiors.  So  that,  let  men  turn  and  wind  themselves  which 
'  way  they  will,  by  the  very  same  arguments  that  any  will  prove 

*  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  lawful,  because  she  re- 

*  quired  unlawful  things  as  conditions  of  her  communion,  it  will 

*  be  proved  lawful  not  to  conform  to  any  suspected  or  unlawful 

*  practice  required  by  any  Church  governors   upon   the  same 

*  terms  ^  if  the  thing  so  required  be,  after  serious  and  sober  in- 
'  quiry,  judged  unwarrantable  by  a  man's  own  conscience/  * 

So  argued  the  learned  Author  of  Originee  Sacree,  before  the 
■  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  had  opened  new  views  to  his  aspiring  mind, 
and  he  had  been  led  to  barter  bis  liberal  opinions  for  a  mitre. 
He  was,  at  the  time  of  pubUshing  these  sentiments,  no  Dissent^*, 
however,  bat  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Establishment.  Yet, 
this  is  what  Dr.  Lee  would  terra  '  Dissent '' ;  and  he  is  ri^t. 
Cogent  as  is  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  argument,  the  most  is  not  made  of 
the  case.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  pleading  for  the  right  of 
private  judgement,  (which  is  only  another  phrase  fot  the  right  of 
appeal  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  the  inspired  standard,)  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  this  right,  though  com- 
plete in  every  individual,  is  not,  in  its  esercise,  the  arbitrary  act 
of  *  insulated  private  judgement,'  as  Dr.  Faber  terms  it  ■}■,  but 
the  consentaneous  set  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals, 
holding  the  same  conscientious  opinions  in  opposition  to  the 
dicta  of  an  usurped  authority.  And  secondly,  it  most  be  re- 
collected, that  though  the  right  of  private  judgement  includes 
the  right  of  acting  according  to  one's  private  convictions,  it  does 
not  imply  that  those  convictions  have  been  arrived  at,  or  that 
they  are  maintained,  without  duly  weighing  all  the  reasons  which 
can  be  ui%ed  against  them.  It  is  qaite  true,  that  the  most  illite- 
rate and  humble  private  Christian  nas  the  same  right  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  as  the  most  learned ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
be  will  determine  &y  himself;  that,  in  resisting  compulsion,  he 
will  reject  instmction ;  that,  in  acting  freely,  he  must  act  blindly. 
But  those  whom  Dr.  Lee's  reasonings  would  deprive  of  this 
right,  are  not  only  the  illiterate,  but  the  leamed  and  pious  of  every 
Cburch  but  his  own.  In  a  tone  which  it  ill  befits  him  to  adopt, 
in  addressing  his  superior  in  age,  his  equal  in  solid  atbunments, 
his  exemplar  in  till  that  adorns  the  Christian  character,  the  Pre- 


*  Irenicnm,  B.  I.  Ch^  vi.  JE  6. 

t  DilBcaltiei  of  Romanism,  p.  40. 
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bencUfy  telk  Dr.  Smitfa,  that  it  is  *  iltt^etlier  Involous  lo  tiOk 
'  aboat  eonvitHims,  conscience,  and  the  like,  unless'  he  'cat! 
t  shew  Aat  these  convictioDS  are  nounded  on  the  declarations  of 
*  God's  word,  and  that  this  conscience  has  the  Seripture  for  its 
'  basis/  A  man  who  manifeete  so  little  respect  for  the  conscience 
uaA  CDiiTictioDS  of  others,  lays  himself  open  to  the  suspicion,  that 
his  own  .moral  suscepCibUities  are  not  in  Uie  nost  active  sute. 
But  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  conrictiom  of  his  veneraUe 
and  learned  opponent  are  suhstantialty  identical  with  the  faith 
and  practical  yiews  of  some  of  the  most  profound  scholars,  the 
■oimaest  divines,  and  the  most  eminent  saints  which  this  country 
has  produced,  his  flippant  and  petolant  treatment  of  religions 
opinions  which  claimed  at  least  respect,  become  an  outrage  upon 
decency.  Are  the  smptoral  grounds  of  thti  opinions  of  the  NOn~ 
conformists  unlmown  to  Dr.  Lee  f  "  I'ben  why  does  he  undertake 
to  write  npon  the  subject,  in'  snch  discreditable  ignorance  of  the 
existing  docoments  in  which  their  opinions  are  developed  ? 

Dr.  Lee  alleg^  that  he  has  akeady  called  upon  Dr.  ^ith  to 
detemnne  the  limits  to  which  couscieoce  and  reason  ought  to  go; 
but,'}ie  adds,  *you  have  declined  to  do  so,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
'  no  doubt.'  The  passage  in  which  Dr.  I.ee  made  this  call  is 
not  very  luminous,  and  Dr.  Smith  may  bare  mtstaken  the  drift 
of  his  challenge ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  has  declined  to  meet 
it,  as  the  fi^owing  passage  will  shew. 

'  To  the  demand,  "  horn  the  reason  aod  conscience  of  man  are  to 
be  so  informed,  guided,  and  controlled, — as  to  judge,"  &c.,  I  can  only 
answer,  in  the  same  way  as  (m  all  other  qneetione  of  religious  practice; 
namely,  by  the  best  use  of  his  faculties  in  searching  the  Scriptorea,  in 
prayer,  in  careful  reflection  upon  every  case  that  ma^  arise,  and  in 
applying  general  principles  to  particular  occasions.'     Rejoinder,  p.  14. 

If  Dr.  Lee  meant  to  ask,  to  what  extent  the  law  ought  to  allow 
liberty  of  conscience  to  every  iudividnaU  the  auswer  is  easily  sup< 

Elied.  In  things  for  which  man  is  accountable  only  to  God,  tbe 
iw  of  man  ought  to  allow  UDlimited  liberty  :  in  thii^  for  whidi 
IDAD  is  accoimtable  to  society,  the  law  ought  to  impose  those 
limits  uptm  individual  freedom  which. the  good  of  society  renders 
necessary.  '  The  ground  of  all  civil  lavs,'  saya  Hooker,  '  it 
**  this :  no  man  ought  to  be  hurt  or  injured  by  another.'  Con- 
acience  Mid  private  judgement  cannot  be  pleaded  agunst  any  pub- 
lic laws,  be  they  good  ot  bad ;  because  no  member  at  civil 
society  can  acbially  possess  a  right  againet  the  law,  the  law  being 
the  source  and  safeguard  and  limit  «f  all  l^al  rights.  But  laws 
which  violate  private  conscience,  which  in&inge  upon  Divine 
laws,  or  which  deny  to  men  the  rights  that  are  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  their  religious  obligations,  are  not  the  less  bad  laws, 
such  as  never  ought  to  have  been  made,  since  they  contravene 
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tlie  pomary  obl^stions  of  morality.  When,  in  such  cases,  con> 
science  cUubes  with  civil  obedience,  the  scriptural  rule  is  pIuD— 
we  are  to  *  obey  God  rather  than  man/  Upon  this  principle,  tbe 
Apostles,  those  primitive  Dissenters,  acted;  and  by  Uieir  eiuinple 
tbe  Nonconfonnist  confessors  were  guided.  A  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  this  will  be  found  in  John  Bunyan's  acmoDt  of  his  pri> 
rate  examination  by  the  clerk  of  tbe  peace,  when  he  was  com- 
mitted to  gaol  for  preaching  '  You  know,^  said  tbe  lawyer, 

*  that  the  Scripture  saith,  "The  powers  that  be  are  ord^ned  of 
'  God." '  Banyan  r^linl  in  the  affirmative ;  adding,  that  he 
was  to  submit  to  the  bog  as  supreme,  and  also  to  the  governors 
as  to  them  who  are  sent  by  him.  '  Well  then,'  rejoined  the 
clerk,  '  tbe  king  commands  you,  that  you  should  not  have  any 
'  private  meetings;  because  it  is  t^aiast  his  lav,  and  he  is  «r> 

dained  of  God ;  therefore  you  should  not  have  any.'     '  I  told 

him,'  continues  Bunyan,  '  thac  Paul  did  own  the  powers  that 

were  in  his  day  to  be  of  God ;  and  yet  he  was  often  in  prison 

under  them  for  all  that     AJid  also,  though  Jesus  Christ  told 

Filate,  that  he  had  no  power  gainst  him,  but  of  God,  yet  he 

died  under  the  same  Pilate.     And  yet,  said  I,  I  hope  you  will 

not  say  that  either  Paul  or  Christ  were  such  as  did  deny  m^is. 

tracy,  and  sa  sinned  a^nst  God  in  slighting  the  ordinance. 

Sir,  said  I,ibe  law  haui  provided  two  ways  of  obeying:  the 

one,  to  do  that  which!  in  my  conscience  do  believe  that  I  am 

hound  to  do,  actively  ;  and  where  I  cannot  obey  actively,  there 

I  am  willing  to  lie  down  and  to  suSer  what  they  should  do  unto 

me.    At  this  he  sat  stiU,  uid  said  no  more.'  Dr.  Lee  would  term 

all  this,  '  &ivolous  talk  about  conscience;'. and  as  John  Bunyan 

couid  not  have  a  single  valid  reason  for  his  unscripturalj  uujusti. 

fiable  dissent  from  an  Apostolic  Church,  his  twelve  years'  imjvi- 

sonment  was  his  own  fault.     Had  he  learned  demonstrations  at 

Cambridge,  be  might  have  risen,  perchance,  to  be  a  prebendary. 

We  entirely  acquit  Dr.  Lee  of  any  wish  to  persecute  Dissent- 
er^ although  be  adopts  the  aigmnents  of  their  persecutors,  and 
treats  them  as  at  least  in  a  moraTrespect  criminals.  Experience  has 
taught  us,  indeed,  that  a  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others  ia 
much  more  closely  allied  than  may  he  suspected  by  the  individual,, 
to  the  malign  passions.  We  deeply  regret  to  find  a  man  of  Dr. 
Lee^s  character   stepping  fixwaid,  without  provocation,  as  the 

Shlic  d^mer  of  the  most  religious  pcvtion  of  bis  fellow  subject*, 
e  has  attributed  to  them,  through  misapprehensionsfor  which  it. 
18  difficult  to  account,  opnions  the  reverse  of  their  avowed  senti- 
ments ;  and  we  find  it  alike  irksome  and  unprofitable  to  fbllow  him: 
step  by  step  through  his  mis-statements.  Briefly  we  most  say, 
that  no  such  afHrmation  is  chargeable  upon  Dissent,  as  that 
'  tbe  evidences  of  Scripture,  its  great  doctrines  and  enounce.- 

*  ments,  are  not  full  and  clear;'  no  such  deduction  is  made  from 
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this  by  INssenten,  as  that  '  no  body  of  men  ought  to  presume  to 
'recommend  any  thing  on  this  head  for  public  adoption;*  no 
Bueh  ppsidon  is  maintained  by  them,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  as 
that  '  any  single  individual  may  determine  every  thing  for  faim- 

*  self,^  and  havijig  done  so,  '  ia  at  liberty  to  proscribe  every  other 

*  form,  vhether  episcopal,  presbyterian,  or  what  not.'  Diasent- 
ers  are  not  in  the  practice  of  proscribing  any  persons  or  any 
forms;  they  simply,  and  (as  we  .  conceive)  reasonably,  object  to 
being  themselves  proscribed,  because  they  refuse  to  have  certain 
forms  imposed  upon  their  adoption.  It  is  not  true,  that '  all  that 
'  the  Church  of  England  has  done,  or  attempted  to  do,  has  been 
'  dearly  and  broadly  to  lay  down  the  great  and  important  doc- 

*  trines  relating  to  man>  salvation ;  to  recommend  and*  uphold 
'  the  scriptural  form  of  church  government ;  and  then  to  leave  it 
'  to  individuals  to  think  as  thej  may  choose  on  matters  indifferent, 
'  and  of  minor  importance.'  There  is  not  a  single  word  of  truth 
in  this  statement.  The  Church  of  England  does  not  recommend, 
but  ordain ;  denouncing  anathemas  on  those  who  reject  an  iota 
of  her  dogmas,  or  refiise  compliance  with  a  tittle  of  ner  ceremo- 
nies. Her  articles  of  faith  include  political  doctrines  which  have 
no  relation  to  Gospel  truth ;  her  rubric  has  left  nothing  to  indi- 
vidual choice  in  matters  indifferent ;  her  canons  breathe  the 
fiercest  intolerance  *.  But  when  we  chaise  all  this  upon  the 
Church,  on  the  evidence  of  her  own  unrepealed  constitutions  and 
unaltered  formularies,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  historic  record  of 
the  piiritan  martyrology,  the  victims  of  Protestant  tyranny,  we 
mean  by  the  Church,  the  political  despotism  of  the  English  hier- 
archy,— now  happily  restrained  and  modified  by  the  establishment 
of  our  religious  liberties,  yet  still,  like  a  slumbering  volcano, 
breathing  out  the  smoke  of  its  smouldering  hati^  against  Dissent- 
ers. But  this  is  not  the  Church ;  it  is  an  injurious  misnomer ; 
it  is  the  mere  establishment  of  a  sacerdotal  monopoly,  the  curse 
of  every  country  in  which  it  is  found.  With  the  Episcopal 
Church,  reformed  as  pious  Episcopalians  think  it  ought  to  be, 
released  from  political  thraldrom,  restored  to  a  proper  independ- 
ence of  the  State,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Protestants 


*  At  p.  33,  we  meet  with  the  astounding  aasertion,  that  the  Church 
leaves  every  man  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  individual  i^iimon,  and 
Jbrcet  no  man  lo  conform  in  any  thing.  This  is  said  at  a  time  when 
all  literary  honours  are  denied  to  the  Nonconformist,  when  no  Dis- 
senter can  he  married  who  refoses  to  conform  to  the  rite  of  the  Church, 
and  when  Dissenters  are  protected  only  by  the  Toleration  Act  from 
the  penalties  of  Nonconformity,  which  have  never  been,  strictly  speak- 
ing, repealed.  So  late  ss  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  no  Dissenter 
might  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  Dissenting  parents  were  forbidden  to 
edmsate  their  own  children. 
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would  b«  happy  to  co-operste  in  tl|e  detcace  and  propagation  of 
their  common  futh.  Uniformity  we  deem  neither  possible  nor  de- 
urable ;  but  we  hope  to  see  the  day§  when,  bb  in  the  United 
States,  there  shall  be  tolerated  difierences,  hut  no  dissent. 

We  must  very  rapidly  notice  the  subsequent  sections  of  the  Pro- 
fesBor^a  pamphlet.  In  his  section  on  '  Scriptural  cases  of  Con- 
science,' it  is  his  object  to  shew,  that  conformity  to  what  a  '  popish 
'  king,  a  weak-headed  queen,  an  ungodly  parliament,  or  privy  coun- 
'  dl,"  had  ordained,  and  '  worldly-minded  bishops  **  had  sanctioned, 
ini^t  be  justified  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul  in  offering  up  the 
TOW  of  a  Nazarite,  circumcising  Timothy,  Sec.  The  question  at 
issue,  however,  is  not,  to  what  extent  voluntary  conformity  to  pre-' 
scribed  rites  and  ceremonies  is  lawful  or  expedient  in  any  indi- 
vidual case ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Stitlingfleet,  we  ask,  '  What 

*  charter  hath  Christ  given  the  Church,  to  bind  up  men  more 
'  than  himself  hath  done  ? '  '  He  that  came  to  take  away  the 
'  insupportable  yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies,"    he  remarks,  '  ccr- 

*  tainly  did  never  intend  to  gall  the  necks  of  his  disciples  with 

*  another  instead  of  it.'  We  must  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Dr. 
Lee  has,  at  p.  37)  misquoted  his  opponent,  doubtless  through  in- 
advertency.    Dr.  Smith  does  not  suggest,  that  '  the  abuse  of  the 

*  system  is  the  system  itself;'  which.  Dr.  Lee  politely  says,  '  «p- 
'  pears  to  be  so  far  removed  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense.' 
His  words  are :  '  The  mistaken  views  are  the  system  itself,  and 

*  the  practical  abuses  are  its  direct  and  all  but  inevitable  con- 
'  sequences.'  (p.  105.)  A  remark  which  the  reader's  common 
sense  and  observation  will  fully  justify.  Dr.  Lee's  heedlessness 
in  quotation  is,  indeed,  most  mexcusable..  At  p.  23,  he  says: 
'  It  gives  me  real  pain  to  find  such  a  law  of  iniquity  as  this,  ad- 
'  Tocated  some  years  ago,  indeed,  by  the  ingenious  but  mistaken. 

*  Paley  ....  appealed  to  as  decisive  on  this  question  by  my  very 
'  respected  and  learned  friend.  Dr.  Pye  Smith.'  Wilt  the  reader 
believe,  that,  referring  to  this  very  position  of  Paley,  that  the 
mi«istrate  ought  to  establish  the  religion  of  the  majority,  Dr. 
Smith  says,  (p.  37)>  '  Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  notion  in- 
'  volves  a'total  abandonment  of  moral  principle  P''  And  he  pro-' 
ceeds  to  reprobate  u  an  '  impious  principle,'  that  which  Dr.  Lee 
represents  nim  as  appealing  to  as  decisive ! 

At  Section  4,  we  should  enter  upon  the  main  question,  bat  we 
find  nothing  but  «  miserable  attempt  to  convict  his  oppotumt  sf 
having  said  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  s  very  cheap  way  of  con- 
ducting the  argument.  It  will  be  our  duty,  therefore,  to  give  an 
abstract  of  what  Dr.  Smith  has  said  upon  this  subject.  It  beinv 
admitted,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  and  of  all  subordi- 
nate autborities,  to  employ,  in  order  to  the  support  and  di&hsioii^ 
of  religion,  all  the  means  in  their  power  which  do  not  involve  a 
vioIarioQ  of  equity  towards  other  persons, — althnugh  Dr.  Lm 
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persietB  in  caltimniouiily  imputioe  to  IMssenters  tfae  denial  of  this 
position,  in  utter  contempt  &f  Dr.  Smith's  protestation  to  the 
contrary, — the  question  is,  whether  a  State  Kstabliahment  is  an 
equitable,  scriptural,  and  effident  means  of  supporting  and  dif- 
fusing the  Christian  faith.  '  We,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  '  think  our 
'  modes  to  be  more  proper  in  themselves,  and  more  efficient  in 
*  their  results,  than  yours  ;  that  ours  are  also  strictly  scriptural, 
'  and  that  yours  are  not  so;  and  we  assign  our  reasons  for  so 
'  thinking.'  The  learned  Writer  then  proceeds  to  adduce,  as 
one  main  reason,  that  there  arc  precepts  in  the  New  Testament, 
referring  to  the  institutions  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  waA 
.Church-fellowship,  which  cannot  be  obeyed  under  the  constitution 
of  a  State- Church  Establishment,  and  which  clearly  imply  a  differ- 
ent constitution  of  the  Church.  In  proof  of  this,  ten  pages  are 
occupied  with  a  clear  and  able  illustration  of  a  number  of  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  tfao 
nilerE  and  members  of  the  primitive  churches ;  and  Dr.  Smith- 
then  appeals  to  his  opponent  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  Do,  now,  fix  your  eye  upon  the  principles  thus  affirmed  and  im- 
plied; ponder  well  tlieir  comprehension,  and  then  ask.  Can  they  be 
aj^ied  to  the  National  Church  of  Ei^taud  ?  Are  they  verified  in 
het  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  her  "  dignitaries,"  with  their 
emoluments  and  titles,  the  authority  and  power  of  her  prelates,  the 
helpless  dependence,  and  too  often  the  crud  sufferings  of  a  Very  large 
part  of  her  "working  clergy,"  the  legal  authority  which  commanib, 
and  the  appliances  of  power  which  enforce,  her  doctrines  and  modes 
of  worship,  and  the  source  &om  which  her  appointments  flow  ?  I  en- 
treat yon  to  look  at  this  picture  and  at  that,  and  say,  my  dear  friend, 
— taj.  Is  there  a  resemblance  f     p.  28. 

What  is  Dr.  Lee's  reply  P  That  for  Dr.  Smith's  main  position, 
as.  to  the  limitation  which  the  principles  of  the  Grospel  dispenggtiori 
put  to  the  duty  of  Christian  legislators,  not  one  text  of  Scrips 
ture  can  be  found !  And  he  fiippantiy  asks,  whether  he  is  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  Dr.  Smith  had  '  somewhere  read  it  in  the 
'  New  Testament,  but  had  forgotten  to  mark'  the  place,  and  sd 
'  could  not  in  the  hurry  of  controversy  find  it  again.'  Such  a 
thing  might  happen  to  Dr.  Lee,  biit  could  not  by  posribility  to 
Dr.  Smith,  who  has  carefiilly  specified  every  one  of  the  nome- 
toua  texts  he  adduces,  and  of  which  his  Opponent  finds  it  con-- 
venient  to  take  no  notice. 

Bjit  still,  it  may  be  said,  where  is  the  text  ^specifically  pro- 
hibiting a  political  establishment  of  Christianity  P  Dr.  Sndth  re- 
plies, tnat  such  a  demand  presses  upoil  the  theory  ot  the  advo- 
cates of  Establishments,  as  much  as  upon  that  of  their  anta- 
gonists. 

'  For  every  measure  which  distinguishes  the  compulsory  from  the 
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vqluntart)  Mg^em,  I  may  aik  fiff  a  pnci^,  MirfAn  tMrAu.  ScdMunl 
warraiit :  sucli  as  these,— that  the  civil  taitgigtrate  shaU  have  the  or- 
dering of  your  manner  of  worshipping  God  and  celebrating  the  or> 
dinances  of  Christ;  that  he  ^ould  force  persons  to  contribute  to 
thoee  objects  against  their  will ;  that  he,  or  other'  persons  equally  de- 
void of  any  reasonable  title  so  to  do,  should  nominate  the  pastors  and 
teachers  of  Chriatiaa  congregations.  Yes ;  these  being  positive  acts.  It 
is  nudi  more  reasonable  for  me  to  demand  positive  precepts  for  them, 
than  fi>r  yon  to  require  nt^tlve  precepts  against  them.'    p.  16. 

One  would  have  thou^t  that  no  specific  text  coidd  be 
deemed  requisite  to  prohibit  ecclesiaetical  tyranny  and  nstirpa- 
tion,  more  than  any  other  abuse  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  The 
fundamental  objections  against  the  State  establishment  of  an 
order  of  Christian  clergy,  are,  that  it  consdtutea  Csesar  the  arbitCT 
and  judge  in  tbin^  tlist  are  God^^* ;  that  it  invests  the  civil 
ruler  wita  a  *  doqunimi  over  fiutb/  a  *  lordship  over  God's  heii- 
'  tags,''  which  even  the  Apostles  diedumed -f ; — that  it  conTcrtS" 
the  *  mimBten  of  Chrtat  and  Btewarda  of  God's  mysteries ""  into- 
an  order  of  maf^atntea,  invMiiiig  them  wiA.tbat  secidar  aotbor- 
f  ^  which  Our  Xxtrd  ezpreaily  forbade  to  be  exeUdsed  by  Ida ; 
dlsdples  X ; — that  it  imposes  conditJons  and  restrtunta  upon  the 
dischai^  of  the  duties  of  the  Chnstian  misistry,  which  not 
only  trench  upon  religious  liberty,  and  are  a  snare  to  the  con- 
science, but  throw  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  faith- 
fid  execution  of  Out  Lord's  commands; — that  it  deprives  alike 
the  clergy  and  the  people  of  their  most  sacred  rights  as  secured 
by  the  primidye  constitution  of  the  Church ; — and  finally,  tha^ 
under  the  speciouq  pretext  of  supportbg  and  patroniiing  a  fixed 
numba:  of.  Christian  teachers  as  the  serraQts  of  the  State,  it 
both  limits  the  suppljjr,  and  corrupta  the  quaU^  <^  the  religuntf ' 
instruction  thus  provided ;  while  it  either  abetuutely  fwbida  and 
punishes,  or  at  best  discountenances  and  oi^toses,  tne  preachii^ 
of  Christ's  holy  Gospel,  and  the  inslraction  of  the  people,  t^ 
pious  and  sealous  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  ftvonred  sect. 
A  State  establishment,  while  ostensibly  a  scheme  of  instruction, 
is  essentially  a  scheme  of  goyemment,  an  engine  of  secular 
poww.  Under  the  name  of  a  Chnreh,  it  sets  up  a  jealous,  cor- 
rupt, and  intolerant  monopoly— the  worst  of  all  monopolies,  that 
of  the  bread  of  life  and  the  waters  of  ISe.  It  prohibits  all  that 
it  does  not  provide,  and  deteriorates  all  diat  it  does.  And  in 
order  to  accomptish  all  this,  it. compels  those  who  decline  that 
provinon,  to  contribute  to  its  supply ;  making  the  support  of  the 


•  Matt  xxii.  21.  +  2  Cw.  i.  SM.  1  Pet.  v.  a 

t  Matt.  XX.  25—28. 
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patronised  order  to  depend  upon  an  odious  and  oppreBsive  impost. ' 
Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  Dissenters  object  to  the  very 
principle  of  State  Establishments*, — without  adverting  to  the 
BufTerioga  which  their  forefathers,  the  pious  Nonconformists  of 
other  days,  endured  for  the  Qospers  sake  at  the  hands  of  the 
Church  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts — those  '  nursing  fathers 
'  and  nursing  mothers '  of  the  body  of  Christ !  '  What,'  ex- 
clums  Dr.  Smith,  '  does  the  voice  of  history  cry  p 

'  Who  have  been  the  civil  rulers  moat  distinguished  by  their  laboars 
in  this  lineP  Of  Constantine  I  have  ezpresseil  my  opinion  before. 
(iVecew.  fle%.  pp.  39 — 42.)  Much  that  he  did  was  most  righteous 
and  noble,  snd  his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  honour.  Bnt, 
when  he  loaded  the  Christian  bishops  and  their  friends  with  the  spoils 
of  heathenism, — when  he  msde  the  cWgy  a.  kind  of  independent  cor- 
poration in  the  empire,  and  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
tribunals, — when  he  determined  ecclesiastical  and  theoli^cal  contro- 
versies,— when  he  added  the  weight  of  his  imperial  arm  to  clerical 
censures  and  the  decrees  of  conncils, — when  he  rormed  the  body  of  the 
Christian  clergy  into  a  graduated  hierarchy  upon  the  general  plan  of 
the- civil  government,  so  creating  distinctions  which  soon  became  fixed 
in  patriarchates  and  archiepiscopal  sees,  himself  retaining  and  actios 

rhia  heathen  authority  of  Potitifex  Maxitaus, — when  he  invested 
hierarchy  with  pomp  and  power,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen 
priesthood,  but  far  exceeding  it,  intoxicating  to  wealc  heads,  alluring 
to  ambitious  ones,  and  thus  drawing  into  the  Christian  ministry  shoals 
of  ungodly  men, — and  when,  in  his  unhappy  imagination  of  thereby  ad- 
vancing Christianity,  he  adopted  measnres  of  injustice  against  persons 
who  would  not  embrace  the  religion  which,  ihut  challenging  their  ac- 
ceptance and  Ihvt  requiring  them  to  renounce  their  country's  and  their 
families'  gods,  conld  wear  no  aspect  of  heavenly  beauty, — Kiessures  of 
oppression  and  severity  which,  carried  still  forther  by  his  son  Con- 
stantius,  made  the  name  of  Christianity  so  odious  among  die  heathen, 
that,  as  Gregory  of  Xajsiansnm  complains,  it  was  an  object  of  scorn 
"  always  and  every  where,  in  the  market-j^acesr  at  drinking  bouts,  at 
merry-makings;"  ^nd  even  at  the  theatre,  waa  "held  up  to  the 


.  *  Dr.  Lee  Sneers  at  '  the  ingenious  device '  of  '  his  friend,'  in  re> 
ferring  to  '  the  grand  principle '  which  the  Scriptures  present  to  ua 
*  for  our  guidance,'  rather  than  to  a  specific  passage;  and  in  a  note, 
he  cites  a  passage  from  a  '  Socinian  tract '  to  the  same  purport.  Dr. 
Lee  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Sodnians  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
fiivour  of  political  establisflnents  of  Christianity,  provided  only  that 
they  be  accommodated  to  their  notious  of  what  Christianity  is.  Mr. 
Belsham  and  Mr.  Tatee  have  both  written  in  defence  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  Dr.  Lee  should  not  mistake  his  allies  for  opponents. 
Mr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Fox  are  exceptions  to  the  general  political 
character  of  their  brethren. 
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iMknle  of  the  moat  diasoltite,  and  thus  nothing  vas  so  delightful  to 
be  h«ai<d  and  seen  as  a  Christian  represented  on  the  stage ; "  {Apologet. 
S  142.)  then  he  infixed  those  woundB  on  the  cause  of  Christ  which 
Ixave  not  yet  been  healed,  but  have  festered  into  deep  and  Hpreading 
gangrenes.  Alas!  this  was  "supporting"  feligion,  by  hanging  its 
violated  fbnn  upon  the  projections  of  the  imperial  throne. — And  what 
say  you  of  Theodosius,  Justinian,  Phocss,  and  Charlemagne :  or  of  our 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Henries ;  or  of  Charles  V..  Francis  1.,  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  Louis  XIV.  ?  These  have  been  the  great  supporiert  "  of 
religion  from  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  Jor  ils  advantage  J  "  The 
advantage  of  the  State ; — "  L'£tat !  c'est  moi,"  said  the  last-named  of 
those  worthies;  and  in  this  he  fairly  represented  them  all.  Think 
yon,  my  respected  ft'iend,  that  the  cause  of  Christ  wonld  not  have  (a 
better  made  its  way  among  men ;  and  truth  and  holiness,  morality  and 
social  happiness,  have  flourished  incomparably  more ;  had  those 
"  gndly  kings  and  Christian  emperors  "  spared  it  in  the  infliction  of 
thdr  support  ?  Looking  at  the  working  uf  the  simple  voluntary  sys- 
tem in  Britain  and  America,  even  through  those  grossly  partial  and 
unjust  media  with  which,  I  rt^ret  to  say,  you  seem  determined  to  im- 
pede your  vuian, — is  there  not  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  th« 
Knowledge  and  practice  of  pure  religion  would  have  been  far  more  ex- 
tensive, had  it  been  supported  in  their  way,  and  unencumbered  with 
state-help  f~Hetp,  forsooth  ! — Behold  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses, 
the  Bohemians,  the  Lollards;  all  voluntary  churches,  and  not  only 
unsupported  by  the  govemmentB,  but  unprotected  ;  not  only  unpro- 
tected, but  massacrea  with  infernal  cruelty  by  the  states  and  tne  state- 
churches!  Which  of  the  two  clasies  glorified  Christ  and  served  his 
diurch  the  moet  i '    pp.  30 — 33. 

We  need  scarcely  recommend  to  our  readers  the  attendve 
peruaal  of  this  masterly  Vindication  of  our  Dissent,  to  which,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  Dr.  Lee's  Third  Letter  is  a  reply, 
but  no  answer.  So  far  from  his  having  demonstr&ted  what  Itis 
title  ptroclaims,  he  has  but  Aimished  a  fresh  demonstration  of  the 
unscriptural  and  uojiistiiiable  pretensions  of  his  own  Church,  and 
thus  has  strengthened  the  reasons  for  Dissent.  In  fact,  were  we 
to  describe  the  spirit  generated  by  8  State  Church,  as  exhibited 
in  his  pamphlet,  we  could  not  find  fitter  terms  than  he  has  him- 
self employed  in  piundng  that '  monster,'  that  '  greatest  possible 
'  abuse,^  '  systematical  Dissent.'  Of  the  State-Church  it  may 
most  truly  be  predicated : — 

'  First,  its  natural  tendency  is  to  stifle  and  quench  the  best  feelings 
of  the  Christian  heart,  to  cripple  the  exertions  of  the  human  intellect^ 
to  abridge  its  real  liberty,  and  to  diminish  its  Intimate  range  of  in- 
quiry and  of  usefulness.  Secondly,  it  necessarily  divides  ana  alienates 
man  from  man  under  the  shallow  pretence  of  erecting  an  Eutopia,  as. 
chimerical  as  it  is  hopeless  and  impossible  to  realise.  In  this  attempt, 
it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  church,  administers  strength  to  infidelity, 
divides  and  fritters  awav  in  party  feeling  the  best  enei^es  of  the  best, 
and  gives  force  and  edect  to  the  worst  of  the  wont,  of  men  ;  and. 
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whilA  it  pro&Mes  to  give  new  life  and  freedom  to  all,  the  genentUy 
visible  effeeta  of  its  operation  are,  the  iiifliction  i^  disabilities,  in  msnr 
Oftsea  of  porerty;  a  diridoD,  and  cojOBeqnent  diminutioa  of  national 
strraigth  and  natiooal  enterprise,  of  brotherly  Iot^  neighbonrly  kind- 
UHs,  affection,  and  forbearance;  and  substitntes  fist  these  a  claim  to 
qiiritnal  superiority,  theological  rancour,  endless  dilates,  dissensions, 
ud  B  nerar-eading  and  barlniiuBg  syMem  of  sepamtitHi  Sod  schism.' 

p.  188. 

Attd  now  let  us  look  at  ibis  *  eaith-bom  monster,'  DLssent. — 
Dissent,  to  which  mainly,  Hmne  and  Thomas  Scott  being  wit- 
nesses, England  is  indebted  for  the  acbievement  of  her  civil 
£berUes ;— Dissent,  which  kept  aUve  the  lamp  of  evangelical 
truth  in  this  country,  when,  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment, 
the  doctones  of  the  Articles  were  rarely  to  be  heard,  and  gross 
daiiknesa  had  overspread  both  clei^  and  people; — Dissent,  with 
whicb  is  identified  that  extraordinary  revival  of  religion  that  dates 
firom  the  appearance  of  -Whitfield  and  Wesley ;— Dissent,  which 
first  kindled,  or  rather  was  the  first  to  kindle  with,  the  missionary 
nnrit  which,  caught  \tf  one  denomination  after  another,  is  now 
uied^g  a  glow  of  hght  and  glory  on  our  own  country,  and 
irradiatmg  the  most  distant  r^ons  of  the  globe; — Diseent,  that 
has  planted  the  Cross  on  the  ^ores  of  eveiy  oceui, — that  hUs  sub- 
dued to  the  faith  of  Christ  the  haiwhty  brahmin,  the  ferocious 
Caf^  and  the  degraded  negro, — ^at  boa  given  the  Bible  to 
India  and  to  China,. and  civiliiiBti(»)  to  the  cftonibals  of'  the  Pa- 
infic ; — Dissent,  that  has,  at  home,  givoi  bir^  to  no  fewer  thati 
six  thousand  evangelical  congregations,  embracing  more  than  one 
third  of  the  entire  population;   *a  body  which,  having  its  apex 

*  within  or  above  the  middle  classes,  ^videns  as  it  descends,  tOl 

*  among  the  lower  it  takes  in,  almost  without  exception,  every 

*  man  whose  religious  profcsuon  will  stand  a  scrutiny';* — IMs- 
sent,  which  has  created,  or  caused  the  origination  of,  a  system  of 
combined  and  voluntary  efibrt  for  religious  and  philanthropic  ob- 
jects,— a  self-acting  machinery  of  moral  ener^,  unexampled  in 
any  other  age  or  country ; — which,  besides  raismg  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling  annually  iai  the  support  of  die  Christian 
Ministry,  contributes  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  towards  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  heathen  lands, — and  this  drawn  chiefly  from  the  spontaneous 
liberality  of  the  middle  and  working  classes; — Dissent,  that, 
after  triumfdang  over  Intdlensee  at  home,  has  closed  with  the 
monster  Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  and  given  it  its  death-blow  ;— 
Dissent,  the  parent  source  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our 
standard  theology, — which  has  been  adorned  by  some  of  the 
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greatest  names  in  English  literature  *, — which  has  fostered  the 
spiiit  that  faaa  raieed  the  country  to  its  present  greatness  ;— yes, 
this  is  the  system  which  the  Establishment  teaches  its  votaries  to 
denoimce-as  Unecriptural  and  Unjustifiable.  What  must  be  the 
character  of  that  policy  which  lewis  them  so  to  regard  it ! 

We  need  not  say,  that  we  employ  the  term  Dissent  as  our  ad- 
versaries use  it,  not  through  any  fondness  for  either  the  word  or 
die  thing,  but  as  standing  for  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  designated  as  Dissenters.  Seeing  that 
our  opponents  '  glory  after  the  fiesh,^  we  '  will  glory  also.'  If  we 
have  become  fools  in  glorying,'  we  may  say  with  the  Apostle, 
*'  ye  have  compelled  us,  for  we  ought  to  Have  been  commended  of 
you.^  For  what  is  it  wherein  ours  are  inferior  to  their  churches, 
except  it  be  tbat  we  are  not  burdensome  to  others ;  that  we  exact 
nothing  from  those  who  dissent  from  U8  ? 

At  a  crisis  like  the  present,  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  high- 
church  clergy,  and  of  too  many  of  the  evangelical  party,  towards 
the  Dissenters,  are  peculiarly  impolitic.  Dr.  Lee  asks,  whence 
did  the  excited  state  of  the  Dissenters  for  the  last  two  years  ori- 
ginate? We  will  tell  him.  .  In  the  haughty  and  unrelenting  op- 
position made  by  the  Church  to  the  redress  of  their  civil  griev- 
ances ;  in  the  outrageous  insults  poured  upon  them  from  evety 
mi^azine^and  daily  of  Sunday  paper  conducted  by  the  &iends  of 
(he  Church;  in  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  every  salu- 
tary reform,  chiefly  as  it  might  favour  the  Dissenters ;  and  in  the 
irevival  of  claims  and  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal 
■  Church  which  befit  only  the  days  of  Laud  and  Sacheverell.  We 
repeat  it,  the  Establishment  has  declared  open  war  against  the 
Dissenters  and  the  people.  We  are  far  from  charging  every  in- 
dividual clergyman  with  this  hostile  feeling.  Many  pious  and 
estimable  men  there  are  within  the  Establishment,  who  sigh  over 
the  widened  breach  produced  less  by  ecclesiastical  prejudices  than 
by  political  differences.  As  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
parUes  ran  so  high,  '  the  Whigs  were  favoured  by  the  Dissenters, 

*  because  their  principles  were  for  toleration,'  and  the  *  ill-disposed 

*  Tories '  were  supported  by  the  high-church  clergy  f , — so,  much 
of  the  bitter  hatred  manifested  now  against  Dissent,  springs  from 
the  mrus  of  Toryism.  This  will  explain  the  marked  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  phrase,  political  Dissenter,  applied  to  every  Dis- 


•  It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  that  four  of  the  most  popular  productions 
of  genius  in  the  English  language,  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  Pilgrim's 
Prcwress,  Kobinson  Crusoe,  and  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hvmns,  are  the 
works,  of  Protestant  Dissenters — the  first  three,  of  sufferers  for  their 
nonoonformity. 

-^  See  pp.  4—6  of  our  last  Nomber. 
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Beater  who  is  not  a  Tory.  ToryUBi  being  the  reli^im  of  the 
EsUbliehment,  r  Dissenter  id  denned  more  or  less  religious  as  he 
approximates  to  the  ConserratiTe  creed.  1^  animosiiy  which 
has  political  party  spirit  for  its  sonice,  and  religion  for  its  cloak, 
it  is  difficult  indeed  to  conciliate. 

But'there  exists  also  much  misspprehension — we  niust  say  in- 
excusable misapprefaensioii— ^respecting  the  views  and  designs  of 
the  Dissenters.  Mr.  Kempthotne  speaks  of  the  great  body  of 
modem  Dissenters  as  being  '  avowedly  hostile  to  our  establiuied 
'  profession  of  sound  Chriffiianity,  sim^y  because  it  is  establtahed.' 
(p.  86.)     Again; 

'  Have  not  the  great  bodies  of  Dissenters  (I  would  always  mention 
this  with  great  sorrow  of  heart)  act  (conciliation^  at  nought,  by  de- 
claring in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  on  high  religions  grounds, 
as  they  think,  they  would  refuse  all  fellowBbip  with  an  Established 
Church,  however  unobjectionable,  nay,  however  pure  and  spiritual  in 
its  doctrines,  constitution,  and  discipline,  timply  because  it  ia  est»- 
bliehed  i  '     Kemptkorne,  p.  137. 

Now  we  are  not  aware  of  any  declaration  having  been  made, 
which  can  warrant  this  representation.  It  is  true,  that  the  re- 
ligioufi  objections  entertained  by  Dissenters  against  the  political 
system  of  an  Establishment,  would  operate,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  as  a  barrier  against  their  becoming  the  upholders 
of  that  system.  But  when  nave  they  refused  fellowship  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  P  When  have  they  ever  manifested  any  back- 
wardness to  a  coalition  with  pious  Episcopalians  in  the  promotion 
of  their  common  faith  ?  Wnen  have  they  failed  to  pay  courteous 
respect  to  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment?  On  what  occasion 
have  they  breathed  a  sentiment  of  hostility  against  '  the  profession 
*  of  sound  Christiatiity'  within  the  pale  of  Episcopacy,  or  against 
its  Institutions,  apart  from  its  political  circumstantials  ?  •  If  Mr. 
Kempthome  will  identify  a  determined  opposition  to  the  imposition 
of  church-rates  with  hostility  to  *  sound  Christianity,'  we  cannot 

*  A  word  or  two  upon  the  serious  charge — a  most  nnfounded  one 
—which  Mr.  Kempthome  brings  against  the  Congregational  body,  of 
having  declined  from  orthodoxy;  founded  upon  the  studious  aVoicbnce 
of  the  word  Trinity  and  the  word  Personi,  in  stating  the  scripture 
doctrine,  in  the  declartdion  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Congregationat 
Union  in  1833.  We  cannot  on  the  present  occasion  enter  upon  so 
wide  a  topic,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  protesting  against  the 
injurious  inference.  A  solicitous  adherence  to  the  language  of  the  in- 
spired record,  and  a  modest  observance  of  the  limits  of  revelation,  in 
opposition  to  the  '  philosophizing '  theology  of  the  schools,  are  indica- 
.tions  only  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  with 
becoming  deference,  as  the  exclusive  source  of  our  religious  know- 
kdge. 
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help  it.  That  tax  ia  BtiU  more  disgnceful  to  the  Cburcbmiui 
tbwi  annoying  to  the  Diseeoterr  and  thfij«iaark,  th8t.it.doea  not 
come  out  of  the-  pocket  of  the  mannho  pqia  it,  is  a  puerile  f^- 
lacy.  As  for  Mr.  Kempthonae's  aouon,  th>t  a  coDvooatioQ  would 
be  a  fit  body  to  settle  the  commutatton  of  tithest  and  of  churcb- 
rates,  as  veil  as  to  put  down,  or  check  '  Church  of  £n(^and  Semi- 
'  Papery,"  and  the  Millenarian  FanaticiBm,— we  can  only  marvel 
at  the  extreme  simplitnty  displayed  in  the  grave  and'  earnest  re- 
comm  endation. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  church-reformer  of  a  bolder  and  more  liberal 
stamp,  and  though  he  manifests  little  disposition  to  fratemice 
with  the  Dissenters,  we  would  clium  him — would  he  allow  us— 
as  a  moBt  efficient  coadjutor.  Very  different  is  his  language  from 
that  of  Dr.  Lee,  who  will  not  allow  that  a  single  valid  reason  can 
be  ui^ed  for  Nonconformity. 

•  If,  saya  Mr.  Hall,  ■  the  Church  of  England  is  to  retain  the  most 
pious  and  honourable  of  her  Gommunion,  as  wdl  as  the  esteem  of 
those  that  are  without,  some  freedom  mnst  be  allowed  in  the  ntatter 
of  Bubecription.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  unqnalified  assent  re- 
quired for  oar  Liturgy  by  the  Act  of  Unifbrniity.  The  history  of 
that  enaetment,  from  first  to  last,  is  a  foul  blot  to  the  Church  of 
£n^nd :  and  it  is  now  high  time  that  her  Teprooch  be  wiped  away. 
It  claims  for  a  work  of  man,  what  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
word  of  God, — a  declaration  of  positive  perfection  and  infallibilityii  I 
say  deliberately,  that  such  an  act  was  a  deed  of  tyranny  against  man, 
and  of  blasphemy  against  God :  and  no  wonder,  if,  from  the  hour 
when  it  was  passed,  the  Church  of  England  has  never  prospered.  Its 
provisions  are  utterly  indefensible  j  and  to  assert,  that  the  unexcep- 
tionable approval  which  it  requires,  is  to  be  understood  under  certain 
limitations  and  reBtrictions,  is  to  add  insult  to  injury,  and  perjury  to 
felsehood :  for  it  is  to  teach  men  to  take  an  oath  acoording  to  the 
letter,  which  yoo  dare  not  take  yourself,  till  you  have  first  explained 
away  its  import  according  to  the  spirit.  If  the  words  mean  not  what 
they  say,  let  them  be  altered  to  say  precisely  what  they  mean.  And 
BO  let  every  mean  swear,  if  he  must  swear  at  all,  without  equivocation 
or  reserve.  At  present,  the  measure  only  operates  as  a  temptation  to 
the  unprincipled,  and  a  snare  to  the  unwary. 

'  And  so  deeply  is  my  own  mind  impressed  with  the  solemn  obli- 
gation of  the  Church  to  liberate  herself  from  this  dishonour,  that  I 
would  have  both  Clergy  and  Laity, — Bishops,  Priests,  idid  Deacons, 
-T— Commnnicants  and  Congregation, — as  many  as  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  use  every  means  which  a  Christian  ought  to  use, 
by  prayer  to  God,  and  by  appeal  to  man,  to  promote  so  reasonable  a 
reform  withont  delay.  Ann  I  would  have  them  rccoUect,  it  is  their 
duty  to  be  b<dd,  ss  well  as  meek, — resolute,  as  well  as  humble, — only 
all  things  in  the  Lord  ;^aiid,  in  that  spirit,  to  rise  up  as  one  man, 
and  aot  only  to  urge  their  remonstrance,  but  to  set  a  definite  time  for 
its  adoption.  And  then,  when  the  period  is  elapsed, — then,  if  no  pre- 
paration shall  have  bees  made,  or  shall  seem  likely  to  be  made,  fiir  the 
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removal  of  the  ain  of  the  Church, — then,  let  them  determine  what 
meamrea  of  a  more  decisive  character  they  may  adopt ;  only  nothing 
without  a  strict  and  sorupnlous  reference  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and 
nothing  that  can  injure,  in  the  smalleat  degree,  the  rights  and  immn- 
nities  of  othera."    pp.  218,  219. 

In  another  note,  Mr.  Hall  enumerates  the  instances  of  clergy- 
men who  have  lately  seceded  irom  the  Establishment  ftota  con- 
scientiouB  motives. 

■  I  aay  nothing  ',  he  says,  '  of  those  who  have  taken  their  leave  on 
the  adoption  of  Sodnian  heresies;  'such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bevan  (1817) 
and  the  Rev.  Oeoi^  Barii^  (1817)  ;  nothing  of  those  who  have  run 
wild  after  Antinomian  indtiligences;  such  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Snow 
(1818)  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Cowan  (1818);  nothing  of  those 
who  have  fallen  back  into  the  superstitions  of  Popery;  such  as  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  brother  of  the  present]£iirl  (1830)  ;  no- 
thing of  those  who  have  turned  aside  into  the  fond  andfbolish  conceits 
of  Newman  Street ;  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  (1833),  the  Bev. 
H.  Owen  (1833),  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dalton  (1835).  My  object  is 
dnefly  to  shew  the  havoc  already  committed,  and  Ukely  to  be  comr 
aaitted  every  year,  among  pious  and  honest  Clergymen,  sound  in  faith 
and  attaohment  to  the  good  cause,  but  scond^ized  at  the  la^ty  of 
^sdpline,  and  consequent  misappropriation  of  the  Services>  of  the 
Church  of  England.'     pp.  209,  210. 

The  following  is  the  list  which  is  'limited  to  the  last  fifteen 
years: — 

1.  Rev.  Robert  Harkness  Came,  late  of  Exeter  Cfdlege,  1820. 

2.  Rev.  "William  Hum,  Vicar  of  Debenham,  Suffolk,  1823. 

3.  Rev.  H.  B.  Bulteel,  Curate  of  St.  Ebte'sj  Oxford,  1831. 

4.  Rev.  Lancelot  Charles  L.  Brenton,  officiating  ftfinister  in 
the  paiisfa  of  Stadhampton,  Oxon,  1831. 

6.  Rev.  W.  Tiptaft,  Vicar  of  Sutton- Courtney,  Berks,  1832. 

6.  Rev.  J.  L.  Harris,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Flymstock,  Ply- 
mouth, 1832. 

7.  Rev.  William  Monshead,  Assistant  Mmister  at  St.  Mary^s 
Chapel,  Bath,  1832. 

8.  Rev.  J.  S.  Baker,  Assistant  Curate  at  Sttunes,  1832. 

g.  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Rector  of  Tilston,  Cheshire,  1832. 

10.  Bev,  Henry  Borlase,  Curate  of  &.  Keyne,  Cornwall, 
1833. 

11.  Rev.  John  William  Peters,  Incumbent  of  Langford, 
Berks. 

AU  the  above  have  announced,  through  the  press,  their  reasons 
for  separation ;  and  Mr.  Hall  admits,  that  they  '  appear  gene- 
'  rally  to  hare  been  better  men  than  those  who  answered  them.* 
.  Of  tne  above,  '  Mr.  Bulteel  still  officiates  in  a  (diapel  erected 
*  by  his  congregation  in  the  vicinity  of  bis  old  church.  Mr. 
'  Brenton   and  Mr.  Morshead  continue  at  Bath.     Mr.  Tiptaft 
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*  preacbes  in  xlifieEeot  pnta  of  Wilts  and.  Somerset  with  coosider- 

*  able  efieet.    Mr.  Baker,  a  piom,  modest,  and  indefatigable  young 

*  man,  a&et  hang  literally  bunted  like  a  nild  beset  by  the  BriiMk 
'  Magaxine,  ana  other  jaumala  of  the  same  note,  was  removed 

*  tnm  the  scene  of  perBe<Mtioit  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.' 
Amot^  thote  who  have  iiot  thought  proper,  bo  ftr  as  v^  are 
aware,  to  announce  their  reasons  ror  leavii^  the  EstablishmeBt 
through  the  press,  we  have  to  add : 

13.  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bristow.NcTfbHt. 

13.  Rev.  Rich.  Hill,  Curate  of  Wert  AlTingtott,  Devon. 

14.  Rev.  Bernard  Gilpin,  ReeOa  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hertford, 

lesi. 

It  witi  be  Been  that  six  of  the  above  were  beneficed  clergymen  ; 
m«D  who  could  be  open  to  no  conceivable  induoement  voluntarily 
to  surrender  their  preferment,  and  desert  the  Establishment,  ex- 
cept &om  a  consctentioaii  conviction  of  the  unkw&lness  of  the 
bmns  of  cenformity. 

T*  consoie  herself  for  these  secessions,  the  EstabHshed  Church 
has  to  boast  of  having  received  into  her  bosom,  William  HoU, 
Jacob  Sndgar,  Thomas  Blundell,  R.  Meek,  and  Michael  Augus- 
tas Oathercole,  yiiih  a  few  more  of  ^e  sane  staiop,  who  hav« 
fiinnd  ont,  at  this  peouliarly  rwell^^iosen  period,  that  bo  excuse 
can  be  pleaded  for  Noncon&rmity,— ^at  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lud  needs  no  lefimo, — that  all  is  as  it  should  be  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Eslabli^ment ;  whereas  Dissent  is  unacriptural,  umusdfiable, 
m  earth-bom  moMter,  a  reanndition  of  Ghnstianity,  n««8y,  re- 
ielfiMi,  a  crime  worse  than  dronkeniiess,  and  of  most  diabolical 
ori^l!  'Say  we  not  well,  that  thouart  a  Samaritan  and  hast 
'  a  devil  f  *  said  the  Jews  to  Him.  who  was  *  hated  withoot  a  caose.' 

*  The  diaciple  is  not  above  his  master.' 


Art.  II. — 1.  Journal  of  a  Thrte  Year^  Residence  in  Ahyuinia,  in 
^rtherance  of  the  Objects  of  the  Chnrch  Migsionftry  Sodetv.  By  the 
Rev.  Sanitiel  Gobat,  one  of  the  Society's  MieBionaries.  To  which  is 
prcfixed,  a  brief  History  of  the  ChBrch  of  Abvudnia,  by  the  Her. 
Profeuar  Lee,  D  J}.,  accompanied  by  a  Map  drawn  from  the  beat 
aiUhimties,  and  from  Mr.  Gobat's  Jooraal.  12mo.  pp.  371.  Lon- 
dm,  1834. 

2.  Account  ^  New  Zealand .-  and  c^  the  Creation  and  Fn^ress  of 
Uie  Church  Misdonaiv  .Society's  Mission  in  the  Northern  Island. 
By  the  Bev.  William  Yate,  Missionaiy  of  the  Church  Missionary 
6ociety.    ISmo.  pp.  305.    Londim,  1836. 


"  til 


TE  claas  these  two  vohunes  together  as  relating  to  the  opera- 
'  tions  of  the  sain^  Misaonary  Society; — a  Society  formed  on 
the  tDodel  of  thoae  associ&ticms  previously  instituted  by  l:*roteBtant 
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DissenterSi'Rnd  supported  in  like  manner  by  voluntary  contributions; 
It  differs  from  them  only  tu  being  pledged  to  tlie  upholding  of  tbe 
episcopal  form  of  Church  government  and  the  litur^cal  ritual  of  the 
Church,  and  as  being  incuiubered  with  the  restrictions  and  fi)f- 
malitieB  irhich  arc  the  price  of  the  partial  and  reluctant  fiivour 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  lords  of  the  hierarchy.  Resting  as  it 
does  upon  the  efficient  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle, — ^- 
pealing  to  the  public  far  counteoance  and  support, — conducted  by  an 
elected  committee  of  clergy  and  huty, — an.l  holding  its  meetings 
without  reference  to  diocesan  authority,  it  is  altogether  opposed  to 
the  genius  and  policy  of  the  State  EstabllBhroent ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  regarded  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  clergy  with  feelings  of  jealousy  and  displeasure,  as  s  sort  of 
democratic  society  within  the  churcb-  The  sacrifices  which  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  make,  in  order  to  propitiate  these  feelings 
in  high  quarters,  have  in  some  instances  considerably  impeded 
the  usefuhiesB  of  the  Society;  and  very  recently,  it  has  had  the 
pvn  and  mortification  of  seeing  itself  deprived  of  several  of  its 
Vnost  valued  and  exemplaiv  Missionaries  in  Southern  India,  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  prelatical  regimen.  The  transplantation 
of  Diocesan  Eptecopacy  to  our  Colonies  is  a  blunder  on  the  part 
of  our  rulerp,  much  to  be  regretted :  it  is  ludicrously  inapplicable 
to  such  a  state  of  society,  and  serves  only  to  hamper  tne  piona 
labours  of  the  episcopal  clergy.  We  say,  ludicrously  inapplicable, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  nominal  dioceses,  which  bear  much 
tbe  same  proportion  to  their  respective  sees  as  many  European 
kingdoms  do  to  their  capital.  We  are  now  to  have  a  bishop  (tf 
Australia,  with  a  continent  for  bis  see  !  To  what  archi^scopal 
province  .is  it  to  be  subordinate  ?  India  is,  we  presume,  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  We  think  that  Australia  should  be 
placed  under  the  primacy  of  His  Grace  of  Armagh,  as  great  num- 
bers of  his  ecclesiastical  subjects  find  their  way  to  Sidney.  But, 
joking  apart,  our  Episcopalian  brethren  have  a  right  to  carry  epis- 
copacy with  them  wheresoever  they  go,  provided  it  be  at  their 
01Tn  costi  but  we  must  solemnly  protest  against  being  made  to 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of  a^tate  p^^nt,  or  the  creation 
of  any  eccleriastical  jurisdiction  in  our  colonies  to  which  members 
of  other  denominations  shall  be  amenable. 

Of  the  inconveniences  which  have  resulted  Irom  an  attempt  to 
introduce  '  the  discipline  of  the  United  Church '  into  our  settle- 
ments and  missionary  stations,  the  Jriends  and  supporters  of  tbe 
Church  Missionary  Society  are  well  aware,  though  prudence 
scarcely  allows  of  the  expression  of  their  dissatisfaction.  Tbe 
Editor  of  the  Missionarv  Register  (the  Rev,  Josiah  Pratt)  thua 
adverts  to  the  subject  in  the  Annual  Survey  of  Missionary  Stations 
for  1834.  '  We  deprecate,  indeed,  most  s^oosly,  the  identify- 
*  ing  of  the  Church  with  the  miGsicAs  undertaken  and  maintained 
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'  by  her  members :  vhite  such  a  diffiMwnce  of  judgement,  and 

*  feeling,  and  practice  exists  among  theia,  her  exerttottB  in  behalf 
'  of  the  Heathen  vtiiat  be  left,uncramped  and  unfettered,  to  the 

*  voluntary  (Ksociation^  of  such  of  her  mefiAere  as  can  act  to- 
* gether  with  mututU  confidence;  yet  alvays  within  that  lai^ 

*  sphere  of  Doctrine  vhich  a  candid  interpretation  of  her  articles 

*  fonns,  and  within  such  a  sphere  of  discipline  as  shall  embrace 
'  all  the  modificationa  required  far  energetic  action  in   her 

*  labours  for  the  convernon  of  the  unchriatiahixed  world.  It 
-  is  obvious,  that,  while  the  Prelacy  of  the  Church  is  extending 

*  itself  throughout  the  Colonial  Possessions  of  the  Empire,  the 
'  administrators  of  her  discipline  will  find  themselves  under  the 
'  painful  necessity  of  fettering  and  checking  the  enlar^ng  and 

*  zealous  exertions  of  her  Missionary  Societies,  if  they  are  to  apply 
'  to  their  proceedings  a  code  formed  for  other  times  and  &r  otner 

*  circumstances.    *',  Canons  for  the    East  and    Canons  for  the 

*  West "" — to  use  the  words  of  a  noble  statesman  who  well  knows 
'  the  local  requirements  of  our  Colonies,  and  cordially  desires  the 
'  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  the  ChurcVs  exertions — '*  Canons 
'  for  the  East  and  Canons  for  the  West  are  what  the  times  de- 
'  mand  "^  ''*, — Some  persons  might  be  apt  to  think,  it  were  better  to 
spike  the  canons  altogether,  as  both  East  and  West  would  go  on 
quite  as  well  without  them.  But  that  is  not  our  affidr;  and  we 
snail  dwell  no  longer  on  the  delicate  subject,  but  proceed  at  ones 
to  the  more  pleasing  duty  of  taking  a  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  Society's  Missions  in  Africa  and  Australasia. 

The  interesting  fact,  that  in  Abyssinia — the  back  country  of 
Egypt — any  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Christianity  has  main.' 
tained  its  ground  through  the  lapse  of  twelve  centuries,  against  the 
Mohammedan  imposture,  and  pressed  upon  on  all  sides  by  a  darker 
barbarism,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  country  and  the  people  to 
the  sympathy  and  succour  of  the  Christian  world.  Hitaerto, 
however,  the  treble  wall  of  separation  which  its  geographical, 
position,  political  predicament,  and  unknown  language  have 
drawa  around  this  coimtry,  have  rendered  it  all  but  inaetes- 
tdble  to  either  missionary  or  commercial  enterprise.  In  the  year 
1815,  a  deep  interest  was  excited  by  the  very  extraordinary  dis- 
covery, that  a  native  had  been  for  some  years  engaged  at  Cairo 
in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Amharic,  the  vernacular  dialect 
of  the  modem  Abyssinians.  By  whom  the  translator  was  entt 
ployed,  and  how  such  a  work  came  to  be  thought  of,  we  are  not 
mformed  in  the  volume  before  us ;  but,  if  our  recollection  does 
not  dec^ve  us,  the  history  of  the  transaction  presents  one  of  those 
remarkable  instances  with  which  the  Providential  annals  of  the 
Bible  Sodety  abound,  of  unconscious  instruments  being  raised  up 

t  Miss.  R^tar,  1^4.    p.  72. 
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to  petform  the  woric,  md  -preptae  tbe  vay,  of  Him  vh«n  Hief 
knev  not.  The  translatioii  wss,  we  believe,  originally  onderta- 
ken  at  the  expense  of  the-French  conaul,  with  a  vjevr  to  promote 
the  scientific  and  political  projects  of  the  French  in  Egypt  and 
the  Upper  Country.  The  Amharic  Version  of  the  entire  BUJe 
was  purchased  by  the  Rct.  W.  Jowett,  on  account  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1820.  In  1826,  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
Gobat'  and  Kogler  were  sent  into  £fmit,  uitder  tbe  auspices  of 
the  Chnrch  Misfdonary  Society,  with  the  view  of  seekiiig  toe  most 
convenient  way  of  entering  Ali^ssinia.  On  the  28th  ^  Decem- 
ber, 1^29,  diey  executed  their  long  cherished  project,  and  arrived 
at  Massowah.  After  continuing  (or  some  time' in  tbe  proTince  of 
'£igr4,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  Mr.  Gobat  should  proceed 
further  into  tbe  interior ;  and  at  this  period  the  p-esent  joumat 
commences.  Tbe  career  of  his  fellow-labourer  was  shart.  Within 
a  year  and  a' day  of  their  entering  Abyssinia,  he  died  from  the 
efi^cts  of  wounds  receiTcd  &om  the  bursting  of  his  gun  in  firing 
at  a  hippopotamus ;  an  a&cting  and  irreparable  laac 

The  Abyssinian  branch  of  the  Coptic  Church  dates  fiom  tbe 
nrddle  of  the  fourth  century.  To  retain  its  clei^  in  ecdeuasti- 
cal  subjection  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  its  sole  bishop  or 
abuna  must  be  a  foreigner ;  and  he  has  gen«^y  been  fiimished 
&om  one  of  tbe  Coptic  monasteries  of  Egypt.  He  baa  conse* 
<|uent^  been  in  general  as  ignorant  of  ^ther  the  ancient  £tlu9p- 
tic  or  the  vernacular  language,  as  a  lord  bishop  of  Bangor  or  St. 
Asaph  is  of  the  Cymraeff.  or  an  Irish  primate  of  Erae.  The 
dergy,  secular,  ttnd  regular,  are  said  to  form  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  Christian  population.  The  two  principal  orders  of  monlU) 
those  of  Debra  Liodnos  and  those  of  Abba  Euttateot,  txe  vio- 
lently opposed  to  each  other,  both  in  tbeit  theological  tenett  and 
tJieir  political  interests.  Our  information  respecting  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Abyssinian  Chiucb,  prior  to  the  present  nus* 
sion,  has  come  to  us  almost  entirely  through  Ludolf,  the  leaned 
author  of  a  Histg^  of  Abyssinia  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese Jesuits.  Of  the  tragical  and  abortive  attempts  to  esta- 
bbsh  the  Papal  Supremacy  in  that  country  in  the  dxteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  Professor  Lee  has  drawn  up  a  brief  account, 
which  closes  with  the  fellowing  pithy  and  just  remark.    . 

'  Thus  ended  a  missitHi  which,  fi>r  tbe  intrigue  with  whi<^  it  was 
introduced  into  Abyssinia,  the  artifice  and  cmelty  with  which  it  was 
carried  on,  and  the  miseTable  and  disgraceful  tra-minatiaa  whieh  it 
received,  admits  of  no  parallel  in  the  annsls  of  the  world.  Some 
efforts  were  indeed  aft^wards  made,  by  the  CoHgregatio  de  Proptt, 
gandd  Fide  at  Rome,  fw  establishing  a  mitsiiHi  in  Abyssinia  i  but  the 
persons  seat  on  this  errand  were  every  oi)e  of  them  murdered  by  the 
Turks  before  they  conld  arrive  in  that  kingdom.'    p.  45. 

Abyssinia  is  ge<^[rq>hiedly  divided  into  three  grand  r^ons ; 
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Tigr4,  compseiiendiiig  the  trsct  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
liver  Tacszce,haTing  TOT  its  capital  Axoin,  tbe  anient  seat  of  the 
Abyssinian  monarchy;  Amfaus,  west  of  the  Tacane,  having 
Gondar  for  its  capital ;  and  the  independent  kingdom  of  Shoa.  - 
Alt  the  gavatum  of  the  interi<»  beyond  the  Tacaziie,  are  noi* 
dependent,  irs  are  told,  upon  Ras  Mariam,  the  present  Sbiekh 
paramount,  except  the  Governor  of  Samen  snd  the  King  irf  Sboa. 
Being  furnished  by  Sebagadis  (the  chief  to  whom  Mr.  Salt  ,ren- 
dered  some  important  service  when  in  Abyssinia)  with  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  ambassador  of  Has  Mariam,  and  to  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Grovemor  of  Samen  with  whom  he  was  to  travel,  Mr. 
Gobat  left  hia  brethren  at  Adigrate,  on  the  25tb  of  Febntary, 
1830,  and  commenced  his  journey  to  the  westward  ;  and  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  arrived  at  Adowab,  where  he  halted  for  a  week. 
Here  he  was  virited  by  two  Greeks  and  two  Armenians ;  bat  the 
most  interesting  interview  was  with  an  Abyssinian  monk,  with 
whom  the  following  conversation  took  place  :— 

'  I  hegfia  by  msldng  him  why  the  Abyssioians  are  so  Bomputnua  in 
the  observance  of  fastings.  Sec.  which  is  not  commanded  in  the  Word 
of  Ood ;  while  they  are  not  scrupulous  about  transgressing  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord. 

'  Monk.  ",  Yon  see  that,  in  your  country,  Ood  has  given  tou  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  Him ;  and  yon  are  (UBposed  to  So  good  and  to 
avoid  evil.  It  is  not  so  with  ns :  we  are  very  wicked.  When  we  see 
a  man  who  does  not  please  ns,  we  could  wish  to  IdU  him :  when  we  see 
an  object  diat  pleases  us,  we  long  to  steal  it :  we  are  liars,  &c.  This 
is  why  we  find  lasting  necessary  in  order  to  mia^tj  onr  bodies.  You 
have  no  need  of  it." 

'  Mittionaty.  "  That  is  predselv  your  error.  Yon  wish  to  be  justi- 
fied before  God  by  your  fasfs,  and  a  few  works  which  you  call  good; 
and  yet  desire  to  live,  oa  the  whole,  in  sin.  This  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Oospel ;  which  tells  ns  that  the  sinner  is  justified  only  by  faith 
in  Jesus~~that  &ith  by  which  we  sre  justified,  is  inseparable  from 
love  towards  the  Saviour — and  that  love  constrains  ns  to  obey  the  com- 
mandments of  God." 

'  Monk.  "  Yes,  but  all  our  people  are  plunged  in  ignomnce  ;  they 
know  not  the  go^wl." 

'  Miuionari/.  "That  is  what  I  have  to  deplore  everywhere;  but  it 
is  your  priests  and  monks  that  are  the  cause  of  it.  Why  do  you  not 
instruct  the  people  f  " 

■  Monk.  "  You  are  right ;  but  we  have  not  the  necessary  means  of 
instruction.  A  lone  time  ago  I  heard  that  the  gospel  might  be  pro- 
cored  in  Amharic.  1  have  travelled  throughoBt  Abyssinia ;  have  ctaao 
to  Tigre  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a  copy ;  and  I  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  finding  it,  and  was  returning,,  quite  downcast  cm  my. 
way  home,  when  I  found  you  the  other  day  at  Madya.  Now  that  yon 
have  given  me  the  gospel,  I  am  going  to  Walcut,  to  study  it ;  first  for 
mys^,  and  then  I  shall  devote  my  life  to  the  instruction  of  children. 
Write  your  name  in  it,  that  you  may  be  bdoved  in  Abyssinia.     When 
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it  ghftU  be  IcDown  in  my  countTf,  thst  they  can  hare  the  gospel  in 
Tigr6,  people  will  come  in  crowdi  to  procnre  it." 

'  Mitiitman/.  "  I  give  you  the  gospel  on  condition  thkt  yoQ  will  teach 
nothing  to  children  bat  the  word  of  God." 

'  Monk.  "  I  promise  you  so  to  do."^ 

'  I  have  conceived  a  strong  affection  for  this  young  man.  He  has 
every  appearance  of  sincerity.'    pp.  55 — 57< 

A  pilgrim  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Gobat  from  Egypt,  is 
stated  to  have  nearly  learned  tne  Four  Gospels  by  heart  while  at 
Jerusalem  I 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Gobat  left  Adowah  for  Axum, 
which  is  described  as  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  two 
mountains,  in  a  vast  fertile  plain.  He  was  disappointed  at  not 
being  able  to  stay  a  day  at  this  interesting  place,  to  explore  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  On  the  12th,  he  descended  a  high 
mountain  to  the  Tacazze,  which  he  crossed  '  about  two  gun-shots 
'  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ataba,'  where  the  river  was  *  a  good 
'  Btone''s  throw  broad,"  and  knee-deep — we  presume  at  the  ford : 
it  is  full  *  of  hippapotamussee  and  crocodiles.*  He  tfaen  ascended 
a  high  and  very  cra^y  mountain  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  after- 
warcb,  pursuing  his  course  S.W.,  crossed  another  .mountain  into 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Ataba ;  and  passed  up  it  to  a  village  of  the 
same  name.  At  Ebena,  two  leagues  further,  the  two  head, 
streams  of  the  Ataba  meet,  flowing  from  S.  and  S.W.  A 
leaffue  further,  the  traveller  passes  out  of  the  district  called 
T«emte,  which  extends  to  the  Tacazse,  and  enters  Samen. 
This  is,  throughout,  a  mountainous  r^on,  and  the  peaks  were 
at  this  time  covered  with  snow.  It  took  the  travellers  four  hours 
to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Silqui,  which  is  separated,  on  the 
W.S.W.,  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Bouga,  flowing  into  the 
Tacazze,  from  the  lofly  mountain  of  Toloca.  To  the  N.W.  the 
view  was  lost  in  the  little  mountains  of  Walcait.  Proceeding 
southward,  the  route  ascended  to  the  foot  of  a  lofty  peak  called 
Mount  Bouahcd,  the  summit  of  which  is  almost  always  covered 
with  snow.  A  few  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  is  the  fort  of  Amba  Hai,  tsa. 
what  Mr.  Gobat  supposes  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Abyssinia. 
Every  day,  they  had  the  same  weather  on  these  mountains.  In 
the  morning,  it  was  fine,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  sun  burning,  till 
near  eleven  o'clock  ;  then  the  sky  began  to  be  clouded ;  a  ftesh 
breese  arose ;  about  one  p.u.,  they  began  to  hear  some  claps  of 
thunder;  and  towards  four  o'clock  rain  fell,  accompanied  with 
wind,  till  sunset.  The  route  continued  to  lie  towards  the  S.W., 
to  Debaree,  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  Abyssinia. 

■  It  is  held  on  a  Wednesday ;  and  eveiy  week  a  caravan  fi-om  Qon- 
dar  comes  to  it,  composed  of  m)m  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons,  to 
procure  salt,  which  is  their  principal  barter  for  cattle  and  cloth.     At 
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present,  the  dollsr  is  worth  twent^r-KTen  pieces  of  salt,  of  aboat  ten 
inches  long,  two  hn»d,  and  one  thick.  At  Gaodar,  it  is  worth  twen- 
ty-two, but  often  not  more  than  fifteen.  This  market  brings  in  3,000 
dollars  yearly  to  the  governor  of  Samen;  and  the  Negad-Ms,  or  head 
of  the  cuBtoms,  puts  no  leas  in  his  pocket,  but  they  ciy  out  against  him. 
as  a  tyrant.     He  is  a  Mussulman.'    p.  76. 

At  tbis  place,  Mr.  Gobat  witnessed  a  epecimen  of  Abysdnian 
justice. 

'  Near  the  market  I  fijnnd  a  man  l)'ing  on  the  ground,  whase  1^ 
had  just  been  cut  olf,  because  he  had  revolted  acainst  Onhea,  On  en* 
tering  the  house  where  I  lodged,  I  found  an  old  woman  chained  to  a 
man  who  had  killed  her  brother.  A  little  after,  they  let  the  woman 
go;  and  chained  the  murderer  to  a  young  boy,  a  relation  of  the  person 
who  had  been  killed.  The  murderer  is  from  Waleait.  The  man 
whom  he  has  killed  had  been  a  priest ;  but  he  renounced  his  vocation, 
in  order  to  live  more  freely  iu  licentiousness.  This  man  having  a 
deadly  enmity  against  him,  and  finding  him  one  day  alone  in  the 
fields,  killed  him.  There  was  no  witness;  but  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  seized  the  murderer,  knowing  the  enmity  which  there  was 
between  them.  They  wished,  at  first,  to  kill  him,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;  for  the  law  of  retaliation  exists  in  all  its  force 
throughout  Abyssinia ;  but  the  murderer  found  means  to  escape,  and 
fled  to  Oubea,  to  relate  to  him  the  whole  story.  Oubea  sent  for  the 
relations  of  him  who  was  killed ;  and  exhorted  them  to  be  aatisfied,  by 
making  the  mnrderer  pay  whatever  sum  they  mi^t  demand.  He  has 
been  condemned  to  pay  twenty  okiets,  or  two  hundred  dollars;  and 
now  he  takes  his  station  ia  ta«  market,  a^ng  chu^ty,  till  he  has 
wherewith  to  pay.  Prom  morniog  to  night  he  is  heard  crying,  "  Yaa- 
afsi  I  Yana^  I"  {"  For  my  life  !  For  my  life  !")  When  a  murderer  is 
brought  before  a  Governor,  the  Governor  cannot  pronounce  judgment ; 
but  always  exhorts  the  relations  of  the  slain  persons  to  be  recondled, 
and  to  commute  the  life  of  the  mnrderer  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  ; 
he  never  can  compel  them  to  it.  If  the  murderer  ia  a  thief,  the 
Governor  himself  condemns  him  to^eath.'     pp.  74,  &,     • 

On  the  26th  of  March,  Mr.  Gobat  left  Debaree,  with  the 
caravan,  for  Gondar,  whidi  he  reached  on  the  next  day.  The 
road  lay  for  many  leagnes  through  well-watered  plains  and  over 
an  undulating  country,  depopulated  by  a  thirty  years'  war  be- 
tween the  house  of  Googsa  and  the  governors  of  Samen.  For 
the  same  reason,  this  border  district  remains  entirely  uncultivated. 
Gondar,  at  a  distance,  resembles  a  forest  more  Oian  a  city,  ob 
account  of  the  number  of  trees  which  surround  its  forty-four 
churches.  Of  the  dty  itself,  we  find  no  lurther  deacription  than 
is  conveyed  in  the  following  paragraphs;  the  first  giving  an 
account  of  the  Author''s  interview  with  a  p^sotii^  called  the 
King,  and  whose  hereditary  dignity  seems  to  have  been  super- 
seded in  the  same  iray  that  the  Sultans  of  Bomou  and  other 
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barbanc  dynasties  have  been  set  aside  by  some  sbeikh,  or  vizier, 
or  nabob,  who  bas  contented  himself  with  assuming  the  sub- 
stantial power,  leaving  the  shadow  of  a  name  to  its  legitimate 
claimant. 

'  I  went  to  see  the  King,  Guigar;  who  truly  has  only  the  name  of 
King,  for  he  his  neither  temporal  grandeur,  nor  spirit,  nor  heart.  He 
was  formerly  ft  tnonk ;  bnt  aiW  the  death  nf  the  King,  Joas,  his  bnn 
ther,  he  exchanged  the  cap  of  St.  Anthony  for  the  croirn.  The  first  be- 
came him  much  better.  He  lives  in  a  little  circular  house,  built  by  Joas 
on  the  Tuins  of  a  part  of  the  palace  built  by  the  Portuguese.  Saluta^ 
tions  ended,  he  asked  if  I  had  not  a  present  for  him.  Mistionarif : 
"  No,  I  hare  brought  with  me  only  what  was  necessary ;  but  if  you 
will  accept  a  copy  of  the  (lospel,  I  have  one  at  your  disposal."  The 
King :  "  I  should  mocb  wish  to  see  it."  Mhrionart/  :  "  I  will  send 
it  to  you  to-morrow."  He  then  gave  me  a  servant  to  show  me  the 
palace ;  which,  although  in  ruins,  is  still  superior  to  any  thing  that  I 
should  have  expected  in  Abyssinia.  There  are  still  three  large  rooms, 
and  some  small  ones,  in  good  condition ;  but  full  of  dust  and  filth. 
The  King  occupies  only  one  room,  furnished  sufficiently  well  for  this 
country,  and  divided  into  two  compartments  fay  a  white  curtain.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  a  mansion  like  it.  "  Yes,"  I  said  to  him, 
"  I  have  seen  some  in  my  country  ivhich  resemble  it  a  little."  This 
astonished  him.  "  What  1 "  said  he,  "  do  there  still  exist  men  able 
to.bnild  a  house  its  equal  P  "  I  judged  it  right  to  speak  by  an  inter-: 
pTcter,  who  thus  &r  interpreted  very  well ;  but  afterward,  questions 
arose  on  some  points  of  religion,  on  which  I  was  obliged  to  declare  an 
opinion  opposite  to  bis.  I  saw  how  useless  it  is  to  eni^vour  to  preach 
the  Groap^  by  means  of  an  interpreter  who  is  not  a  Christian ;  for 
when  he  had  to  contradict,  not  only  did  he  not  say  what  I  had  said,  but 
oftentimes  he  said  just  the  opposite.  The  King  is  said  to  be  eighty-six 
years  old ;  but,  for  my  part,  Ishould  consider  him  as  being  somewhere 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy.  He  patiently  waits  for  the  arrival  of 
an  Abuna,  to  create  another  King  in  his  place.  He  has  had  the  name 
of  King  for  seven  years.  His  brother  Joas  had  reigned  four  years,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people ;  but  he  had  a  good  support,  or,  one 
might  say,  a  good  silperior,  in  Ras  Googaa.  The  present  King  has  no 
Ras :  he  lives  on  whEit  the  great  people  are  willing  to  give  him  in  cha- 
rity :  nevertheless,  he  told  me,  that  if  it  were  not  the  season  of  fast- 
ing, he  wonld  have  had  an  ox  killed  for  me.' 

'  The  King  sent  me  bock  the  copies  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  which  I  had  given  him,  with  a  message,  b^ging  me  not 
to  take  it  in  bad  part ;  that  he  already  possesses  many  books,  and  that 
he  would  have  much  preferred  my  giving  him  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  silk, 
or  linen,  &c. ;  that  other  Whites  who  had  come  bad  always  given  him 
something ;  that  he,  being  a  monk,  prays  day  and  night  for  them  ;  and 
that  he  would  do  the  same  for  me.  I  sent  htm  word,  in  reply,  that  if 
any  one  honours  not  God  according  to  His  Word,  neither  wUI  Ood 
honour  him  ;  and  that  I  was  not  in  possession  of  any  thing  to  give 
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him,  as  a  present,  so  worthy  of  a  Kiog  as  the  Word  of  the  King  of 
kings." 

'  April  5, 1830— YesterdBy  eveuing,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  oiit 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  where  I  livej  and  in  the  space  of 
•n  hour  it  consumed  about  thirty  houses.  We  expected  nothing  else 
than  to  see  our  dwelling  become,  in  its  turn,  the  prey  of  the  flames; 
but  when  the  fire  caught  the  neighbouring  house,  the  wind  changed, 
and  we  escaped.  Fire  very  often  breaks  oi;t  at  Oondar;  hut  the 
houses  are  built  accordingly :  it  is  only  the  roof  and  some  trifling 
things  which  burn.  Under  the  roof  thcreisa  terrace,  so  constructed, 
that  the  fire  does  not  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  house. 
When  the  fire  catches  the  roof,  they  put  all  their  property  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  :  they  then  shut  the  door,  which  is  commonly  so 
thick,  that,  when  the  light  straw  roof  is  consumed,  the  door  is  only 
beginning  to  burn  on  the  outside.'     pp.  90 — 9S. 

The  person  who  has  most  influence  in  Goodiu  is  ^eEtchegua, 
the  chieif  of  all  the  manks  of  the  country,  whose  dwelling  is  s 
sanctuary  amid  the  greatest  disorders :  '  no  governor  dares  enter 
'  it  by  force.'  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  apparently  a  timid, 
BfiiritlesB  people,  trembling  before  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and 
still  more  fearing  the  anatnema  of  the  Etchegua.  Mr.  Gobat 
remained  at  Gonoar  till  October ;  and  his  journal  is  occupied 
with  highly  interesting  details  of  his  discussions  and  conversa- 
tions with  a  variety  of  individuals.  Bruce,  it  seems,  is  still 
remembered  with  veneradon  under  his  Christian  name,  Yagoid>e 
(James).     Since  him,  Mr.  Gobat  was  told,   'no  well-uifornied 

*  white  bad  come  to  Gondar.'  On  being  asked  whether  he  bad 
known  Yagoube,  his  infocmant  replied:  'I  did  not  knt>w  him 

*  personally ;  I  am  too  yom^ ;  but  there  are  still  old  men  nt 

*  Gondar  who  knew  him.    £e  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all 

*  the  great  people  of  the  country.'  The  English  name  b  held  in 
iiigh  esteem  ;  and  Mr.  Gobat  was  asked,  on  one  occasion,  f  whe- 
*.ther  the  English  would  not  do  something'  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
troubles  of  the  country,  if  their  assistance  was  asked.  He  cau-< 
tiously  replied,  that  he  did  not  know ;  but  that,  as  the  English 
had  sought  the  headship  of  the  Abyssinians  these  twenty  years, 
they  would  be  likely  to  give  them  the  hand,  if  it  was  entreated. 
It  u  an  affecting  and  humiliating  circumstance,  that  English 
profanenesB  has  reached  to  countries  where  hitherto  no  other 
words  of  our  language  have  been  heard.  All  the  way  from  Tigr^ 
to  Gondar,  Mr.  Gobat  bad  the  pain  of  hearing  persons  conti- 
nually repeating  the  profanest  English  curses.     '  They  did  not 

*  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  said,  that  they  were  always 

*  in  the  mouth  of  the  English  when  angry.'  A  similar  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  ky  Bruce.  Among  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages to  whom  our  Aiithor  was  introdaced,  was  '  the  first  lady 
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'  in  Abyssinia,"  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Has  Googsa,  and 
now  a  widow,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  ogrcsB  j 

'  They  speak  much  of  her  at  Gondar.  It  is  said,  for  esample,  that 
she  is  a  cannibal,  and  that  she  has  eaten  several  children.  When  i 
heard  this  the  first  time,  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  *,  but  after  much 
inquiry,  I  had  at  least  some  suspicions-  It  is  confidently  reported  of 
Oof^sa,  that  he  made  no  secret  of  it.  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe 
that  Gm^sa  was  a  cannibal,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  slaughter 
children  for  some  other  purpose ;  for  I  have  often  heard  that  the 
Edjow  Oallas,  from  whom  the  family  of  Gm^sa  is  descended,  in  very 
particular  cases  slaughter  men,  to  appease  the  deity ;  but  I  hare  not 
seen  any  oue  who  has  been  a  witness  of  it.  There  is  a  tribe  some 
days  from  Gooderow,  on  the  western  road,  called  Zindgerows  (apes), 
who  resemble  the  Gallss,  but  who  speak  another  language.  When 
there  arrives  a  caravan  or  a  troop  of  strangers,  were  there  even  only 
two,  the  chief  of  the  district  casts  lots  upon  them ;  and  immediately 
seizes  him  on  whom  it  falls,  to  slaughter  him,  in  order  to  divine,  or, 
as  one  expressed  it  who  told  me  be  had  been  a  witness  of  this  action, 
to  see  in  his  entrails  what  wonld  be  the  events  of  the  following  year. 
When  the  Gallas  suffer  any  calamities,  whether  want  or  sickness,  &c., 
they  sacrifice  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  &c.,  to  appease  the  divinity. 
(There  are  also  Abyssinian  Christians  who  do  so.)  la  this,  all  the 
Gallas  have  one  and  the  same  custom.  They  are  also  very  partial  to 
myrrh  and  iucenae,  for  offering  odours  to  God.  They  have  no  other 
religion  than  this.'    pp.  113,  14. 

Under  the  name  of  Gallas  are  confounded,  apparently,  tribea  of 
diflerent  family  and  character.  Mr.  Gobat  was  told  of  a  tribe 
i^ho  daim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Franks  (Portuguese).  The 
following  statement  deserves  attentitm. 

.  'May  11.  This  momiuKi  at  day-break,  there  came  a  priest,  ac- 
compamed  by  a  monk  who  had  travelled  over  the  whole  of  Abyssinia. 
He  told  me,  that  he  had  made  a  journey  of  three  weeks  to  the  south 
of  Shoa,  right  across  the  country  of  the  Gallas ;  and  that  he  had 
there  found  a  little  country  of  Christians,  beyond  whom  is  a  people 
called  Caffire.  A  young  Mussulman  present  told  me,  that  he  had  trs- 
Telled  mnch  in  the  interitv,  and  that  at  a  month's  journey  to  the 
W.e.w.  of  Shoa,  he  had  found  a  little  Christian  empire,  who  haver  k 
particular  language  called  Stdama,  and  books.'    p.  166. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  must  be  re- 
ferred to. 

'  Shoa  itself,*  Mr.  Gobat  states,  '  is  entirely  separated  from  the  rest 
of  Abysainia,  in  all  its  agitations.  The  actual  king,  SeUa  Selasse, 
the  seventh  of  the  same  fiimily,  aged  thirty-three  years,  has  already 
•signed  eighteen  year^  to  the  satisfiiction  of  his  people,  who  are  very 
proud  of  him.    Ihiring  the  last  few  years  he  haa  much  extended  the 
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frontier  of  his  kingdom  to  the  aouth  and  the  west.  The  proviscea  of 
the  Gallas  which  he  has  subdued,  have  generally  embraced  the  Christ- 
ianity: of  Abygsinia.'    p.  341. 

A  youDg  Galla  vhom  Mr.  Gobat  subsequently  met  with  od 
his  return  to  Adigrate,  interested  him  much  by  his  anxiety  to 
receive  Christian  instruction,  and  gave  him  the  following  brief 
history  of  his  life. 

'  Made  a  prisoner  and  a  slave  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  [he  is  not 
yet  thirty,)  he  was  sold  to  a.  master  at  Gojam,  who,  after  hBTJog 
oLused  him  to  be  baptized,  soon  set  him  at  liberty.  Being  free,  he 
might  have  returned  to  his  conntry,  which  Is  not  iu  from  Oojam ;  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  a  Christie,  without  knowing  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  Without  assistance,  and,  so  to  speak,  without  a  master, 
ho  has  attained  to'  a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  Ethiopic.  He 
himself  is  now  in  the  habit  of  preparing  his  parchment,  for  the  pur- 
lose  of  learning  to  write ;  and,  altnough  he  has  never  had  a  master, 
lis  writing  is  very  legible.  Up  to  this  time  he  bad  no  idea  of  the 
ditference  existing  between  the  Gospel  and  human  writings  i  but  now 
he  studies  the  Epistles  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  Three  years  ago 
he  went  to  see  his  relatives,  and  to  engage  his  lather  to  come  into  the 
Amhara  eountm  there  to  embrace  CbTistisiiIty.  His  father  replied, 
that  he  had  no  kind  of  objection  to  embracing  Christianity  ;  but  that, 
having  always  been  free,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  in 
the  Amhara  country,  "  But  go,"  added  he,  "  and  bring  hither  a 
Christian  priest,  to  teach  and  baptize  us :  we  will  all  submit  to  his  in- 
strnction.  He  returned  to  Amhara ;  but  he  could  not  find  an  in- 
telligent priest  willing  to  accompany  him  into  his  country.  He  re- 
solved, in  consequence,  to  be  himself  consecrated  for  the  ministry :  he 
became  a  monk  at  Gondar,  and  came  to  Tigrt,  where  the  Abuna  was, 
to  receive  the  imposition  of  hands :  but,  on  his  arrival,  the  Abuna  had 
just  died;  and  he  remained  in  Tigr£  for  more  than  two  years,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  a  new  Abuna,  to  lay  bis  hands  on  him.'    pp.  320,  321. 

The  Gallas  bear  the  character  of  a  ferocious  and  murderous 
people.     Their  country,  Mr.  Gobat  says,  *  is  a  vast  field  which 

*  demands  the  attention  of  Christians ;  and  would  present,  per- 
'  haps,  fewer  obstacles  to  the  messengers  of  Christ  than  those 

*  nations  which  have  more  complete  systems  of  idolatry  or  of 

*  Anti-Christian  superstitions.'  But  he  does  not  see  how  it  can 
be  entered  upon  without  the  aid  of  one  or  two  Missionary  stations 
in  Abyssinia.  We  must  extract  Mr.  GobaOs  reflections  on  taking 
leave  of  the  Amharic  capital. 

'  It  is  not  without  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  grief  that  I  quit  this 
atyt  in  which,,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  Ihave  felt  myself  a  Mis- 
Monuy.  If  I  may  judge  of  Abyssinu  &om  its  capital,  our  Mission 
ma^  expect  happy  results  from  its  labours;  Ecnr  thereis,  inmany,ahua- 
geIlng  and  thirsting  for  the  Word  of  God,  such  as  I  have  never  found 
elsewhere.     The  sunt  part  are  convinced  of  :tbeir  own  ignorance,  and. 
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in  a  great  meMure,  «f  the  ignorance  of  the  priests.  They  are  sensible 
of  their  need  of  a  Saviour  and  a  Mediator  to  bring  them  to  God ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  ^vith  this  high  feeling. are  combined  almoat  all  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  Messengers  of  Christ  wilt  have  to  combat; 
for  the  pretended  power  that  the  priests  have  to  bind  and  to  loose,  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  fasting,  pilgrimages,  &c.,  are  so  many 
false  Savionrs,  and  so  inaBy  Antichrists,  which  the  devil  has  invented 
to  turn  weary  and  heavy-laden  souls  iar  away  from  the  true  Saviour. 
Reason  is  not  unable  to  furnish  proofs  of  the  uselesBness  of  all  these 
things;  but  it  ia  the  Word  of  God  alone  that  can  annihilate  supersti- 
tion, in  all  its  conflicting  forms,  by  regenerating  the  heart.  For  this 
reason,  the  grand  aim  of  Evangelind  Missions,  in  this  country,  should 
be  to  multiply  copies  of-  the  Bible,  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  All  other  acts  of  benevolence  should  be  made  tri- 
butary to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end ;  for  when  men's  hearts  are 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  all  human  doctrines  and  in- 
ventions fall  of  themselves;  and  in  proportion  as  superstition  yields  to 
the  Truth,  corruption  of  manners  gives  place  to  holiness  of  life.' 

pp.  262,  3. 

Mr.  Gobat^s  account  of  die  Abysainiana  la,  upon  the  whole, 
more  favourable  and  encouraging  than  we  had  been  led  to  an- 
ticipate. '  In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  corruption  in  this  coun- 
'  try,'  he  says,  '  there  are  some  traces  of  go<Mjiess  (among  the 
*  Cnristians)  which,  likepredous  stones,  have  remained  dispersed 
among  the  moral  ruins  of  Abyssinia.*  Falsehood,  swearing,  the 
vices  resulting  from  illicit  connexions,  are  prevalent ;  but  theft  iq 
held  in  general  detestation,  and  ia  pimished  severely.  The  ser- 
vants are  generally  more  faithliil  than  in  Europe.  Hospitality 
is  universiuly  observed;  and  their  native  character  seems  to  he 
humane. 

'  Though,'  saysMr.Gobat,  'I  have  heard  of  some  acta  of  cruelty,  stilL 
I  must  say,  that  in  general,  the  Abyssinians  are  not  cru(3.  In  war,  they 
scarcely  ever  kill  a  man  whom  they  take  prisoner ;  and  when  they  tee 
that  victory  is  theirs,  they  prefer  making  great  circuits  in  order  to  take 
prisoners,  rather  than  killing  those  who  still  defend  themselves  before 
them.  The  cases  in  which  they  are  cruel  occur  in  the  wounded  of  the  op- 
posite party  :  they  let  them  languish  and  miserably  perish,  when  a  little 
care  would  probably  save  their  lives.  Nor  are  they  cruel  to  auimala; 
and  therefore  I  can  scarcely  believe  what  Bruce  says  concerning  their 
cruelty  in  this  respect;  and  ^enever  I  have  asked  the  Ahyssmiaos, 
whether  it  happens  sometimes  that  people  cnt  off  a  |uece  of  flesh  from 
a  living  anim^  to  eat  it,  they  have  always  qianifeated  horror  at  it. 
But  having  myself  experienced  what  extreme  hunger  is,  I  believe  the 
possibility  of  any  act  a  man  is  capable  of  devising,  in  order  to  procure 
necessary  food.  If  there  are  cases  of  cruelty,  such  as  Bruce  reports, 
they  certainly  are  exceptions  ;  and  particular  cases  of  that  kind  are  not 
wanting  in  Europe.  I  have  seen  parents  chastise  their  children  for 
having  plucked  out  feathers  from  a  fowl,  which  was  not  dead,  although 
they  were  gwig  to  kill  it. 
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'  Tovttrd  the  poor,  tbe  Abyssinians  are  very  charit&ble.  Th«ir  tn»-' 
tives  may  not  always  be  Ue  purest;  but  Ood  only  knows  tkesd 
thorottghly ;  it  belongs  not  to  nie  to  Judge.  Wben  at  Oondar,  in  the 
time  of  dearth,  I  have  known  peisona  of  fiirtunewho  entertained  about 
sixty  maimed  persons ;  and  in  fact,  when  the  Abyssiniftus  have  it  in 
their  power,  they  never  send  a  beggar  away  without  giving  him  some- 
thing :  th^  sometimes  give  beyond  their  means.  Sit  they  will  fre- 
quently suffer  hunger,  in  order  to  share  the  little  they  have  with  those 
who  are  still  more  miserable.  In  good  seasons,  therefore,  there  are  but 
few  b^^ars.  The  beggars  almost  always  ask  alms  in  the  name  of  the 
Saint  of  the  day  ;  and  having  eighteen  festivals,  or  days  of  idleness, 
every  month,  there  is  always  some  variety. 

'  The  Abyssinians  are  very  easily  provoked  to  anger ;  but  they  are  as' 
easily  reconciled  to  each  other.  In  Tigr^,  they  sometimes  beat  each 
other,  in  their  disputes  ;  but  in  the  country  of  Amhara,  this  scarcely 
ever  takes  place ;  for  then  the  man  who  has  beaten  must  pay  a  fine, 
proportionate  partly  to  the  offence^  and  partly  to  his  means ;  half  of 
which  is  for  him  who  has  been  beaten ;  unless  he  has  also  struck,  in  whidt 
case  both  are  fined.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  to  insult  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  would  expect  they  would  never  be  reconciled 
again  ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  are  often  good 
friends  again.  Excepting  the  petty  governors,  who  are  jealous  oftha 
advantages  of  their  equals,  and  of  those  who  are  a  little  superior  to 
them,  there  are  scarcely  any  who  keep  up  implacable  hatred.  The 
grandees  pardon  their  inferiors  easily,  when  they  ask  for  pardon.  For 
the  reoonciliation  of  two  parties,  there  must  always  he  a  siediator : 
sometimes  it  is  one  of  the  parties  that  requests  him  to  exercise  bis  fonc- 
tion ; — this  is  the  case  particularly  when  discords  between  husband  and 
wife  are  to  be  settled.  After  having  arranged  between  thnnselveS) 
«ne  of  them,  generally  the  most  culpable,  puts  a  large  stone  upon  hiq 
neck,  and,  approaching  tbe  other,  asks  for  pardon :  the  other,  in  say- 
ing to  him,  "  May  God  forgive  you  !"  takes  the  stone  and  puts  it  oB 
his  own  neck,  iu  order  to  ask  pardon  of  the  first;  who,  on  forgiving 
him,  takes  tbe  stone  and  puts  it  again  in  its  place.  A  master, 
however,  seldom  puts  the  stone  on  his  own  neck :  be  contents  himself, 
on  forgiving  his  servant,  with  taking  the  stone  from  his  neck  and 
putting  it  into  bis  hands.  They  carry  also  a  stone  to  an  offended  per- 
son, even  if  no  dispute  has  taken  place.  One  day,  two  of  my  servants, 
after  having  sought  in  vain,  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  a  sheep 
they  had  lost,  came  to  me,  creeping  on  their  hands  and  knees,  each 
witn  a  stone  of  about  eighty  pounds  weight  on  bis  neck>  to  request  me 
to  beat  them  severely,  as  a  proof  that  I  forgave  thein ;  as  a  father 
fiwgives  his  children,  after  having  chastised  them.  The  stone  they 
carry  is  generally  a  mill-stone.  The  rarest  tbing  in  Abyssinia  is,  fcnr 
the  relatives  of  a  man  who  has  been  killed  to  forgive  the  murderer ;  and 
when  they  do  not  agree  upon  a  pecuniary  fine,  they  make  use  of  the 
same  arms  with  wbidi  he  has  killed  their  relative,  to  kill  him ;  so  that, 
if  he  had  killed  a  man  with  his  hands,  they  would  kill  him  with  their 
hands  also.'     pp.  357--360. 

The  Mohunmedans,  who  have  multiplied  in  Abyssinia  since 
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the  dAyi  of  Bruce,  are  in  eveiy  point  of  monlity  deadedly  in- 
ferior to  the  Chrisdans. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Gobat  to  Gondar,  like  that  of  Martyn  to 
Sbirsz,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  permanent  reeults  of 
the  moat  beneficial  character ;  and  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
he  has  distributed  will  be  as  seed-corn  cast  upon  the  waters,  that 
will  not  fail  to  find  an  appropriate  soil,  and  spring  up  hereafter. 
One  cannot  but  ardently  desire  that  regular  channels  of  inter- 
course with  this  interesring  people  should  be  opened,  by  means  of 
which  Christian  Icnowledge  might  be  made  acceaaible  to  those 
who  have  been  so  long  secludnl  from  dvilization.  The  state- 
ments contained  in  this  journal  have  strengthened  out  suspicion, 
that  Abyssinia  might  be  reached  more  easily  from  the  coast  of 
Adel  or  Berbera ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
anxious  wish,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  penetrate  to  the 
G&lla  country  by  the  caravan  route,  which  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  avenues  of  traffic  into  the  very  interior  of  the  continent. 
The  close  connexion  and  intercourse  which  subsieted  in  ancient 
times  between  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  African  Sheba, 
.  seems  to  indicate  very  unequivocally  the  route  by  which  modem 
civilisation  could  most  easily  obtain  an  entrance  into  these  coun- 
tries, the  seat  of  ancient  empire ;  and  which,  though  eccleBiaeticsIly 
connected  with  Bgypt  ever  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
were  certainly  not  dependent,  in  former  ages,  either  commercially  or 
politically,  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Pbaraoha  and  the  Ptolemies. 

We  must  now  turn  the  globe  half  round,  and  by  a  rapid 
transition  pass  from  countries  whose  history  stretches  back  into 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  to  the  recently  discovered  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific.  Captain  Cook,  though  not  the  first  navigator 
who  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  beautiful  islands  called 
New  Zealand,  has  the  merit  of  having  made  the  first  survey  (with 
surprising  accuracy)  of  their  coasts  and  harbours ;  and  bis  de- 
scriptions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  Mr. 
Yate  tells  us,  are  remarkably  correct.  The  attention  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  first  directed  to  these  islands  by 
the  Aev.  Samuel  Marsden,  senior  chaplain  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales ;  and  the  first  Missionaries  landed  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1814.  The  difliculties  and  discouragements  which 
they  had  to  contend  with  for  many  years,  were  of  the  most  trying 
description.  Mr.  Yate  gives  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  mission. 

*  Rangihoua,  a  native  village  on  the  north-west  fade  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  under  the  chieftainship  of  Tuatsra,  was  the  place  first  selected, 
or  rather  first  occupied ;  for  there  was  then  no  chmce  of  situations : 
andj  notwithstanding  powerful  enemies  from  both  within  and  without. 
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the  Gospel  has  never  yet  been  driven  away  from  that  place.'  Daring 
the  early  yeftra  of  the  Mission,  almost  all  that  the  members  conM 
doi  was  to  keep  their  ground.  The  threats  iriiicL  were  frequently  held 
ont  to  them  by  the  natives  would  probably  have  saffided  to  drive  them 
away,  had  they  at  that  time  understood  the  language,  of  which,  happily 
for  them,  they  were  ignorant.  Privations  of  almost  every  natore— the 
want  of  shelter,  of  food,  of  raiment,  of  companions^— might  be  borne' 
with  comparative  ease ;  but  the  launt«,  and  revilihgs,  and  threats,  of 
those  whom  you  only  desire  to  benefit,'and  for  whose  soke  all  earthly 
comfort  is  given  up,  are  most  difficult  to  endure  vntii  patience  and 
firmness  and  faith.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Miraion,  and  when  its  re- 
•onnses  were  limited  to  a  very  small  annual  sum,  no  extensive  plana 
could  be  adopted  for  the  general  good.  But  when  the  "  Active,"  a 
small  schooner,  was  purchased,  and  emphiyed  in  the  Mitision,  the  Mis- 
Bionaries  were  better  able  to  procure  timber,  and  to  erect  permanent 
hotises.  The  enemies  of  this  Mission,  however,  vioat  to  be  dreaded, 
were  some  of  their  own  household.  The  Bumber  of  Xjabourers  was 
increased;  and  some,  influenced  by  the  spirit' of  the  wicked  one,  early 
erept  in  amons  the  fiiithftil  few.  So  far,  indeed,  did  some  of  them  dis- 
honour the  sd^f-denying  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  which  they  had  been 
sent  here .  to  teach,  that  no  less  painful  a  plan  could  be  adopted,  than 
sn  ignominious  erasure  of  their  names  from  the  list  of  the  Society's 
Lahourws.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  struggled  on  through  various  dilfi- 
CuUies.-of  which  it  wonld  be  alinost  impossible  to  convey  as  adequate 
impreHion.  ^aced  at  such  sn  immense  distance  from  the  source  of 
their  supplies ;  sufiering  through  the  Idwriess  of  the  Society's  funds; 
little  competent  to  learn,  and  grammatically  to  arrange,  a  barbarous 
language ;  embarrassed  by  the  superstitione  of  the  natives,  many  of 
which  were  not  understood  by  the  Missionaries,  and  consequently  were 
Areque&tly  breken  in  upon  without  the  power  of  explaining  that  it  was 
done  unwittingly ;  they  seemed  to  be  labouring  almost  in  vain,  and 
hoping  against  hope.  When  once,  however,  our  cariy  friends  began  to 
converse  with  the  natives,  and  in  some  degree  were  able  to  make  them- 
selves intelligible,  and  to  understand  the  meauing  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  the  clouds  b^an  to  pass  away,  and  light  plainly 
dawned  upon  their  future  course. 

'  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  illustrious  Hon^,  with  'Waikato,  a 
chief  of  no  small  importance  at  Rangihooa,  visited  Ei^land.  They 
were  introduced  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  received  them  &vourabIy  ; 
and  they  returned  from  the  royal  presence  loaded  with  valuable  pre- 
sentsJ  After  having  extensively  travelled  about  the  country,  they  were 
provided  with  a  comfortable  passage  bach  to  New  Zealand,  and  landed 
on  their  own  shores  with  large  supplies  of  all  that  they  or  their  friends 
valued  most.  From  this  period,  the  Slissionaries  rose  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  natives  generally,  and  were  ever  after  beloved  and  pro- 
,  tected  by  Hcngi,  and  by  his  people.  To  the  friendliness  of  this  war- 
like chief  may,  under  God,  be  attributed  the  safety  of  the  Mission.  In 
many  critical'  moments,  he  threw  himself  between,  the  little  unpro- 
tected body,  and  death  ;  with  much  enei^  he  prevented  attacks  tipon 
r petty ;  and  never,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might  to  himself,  would 
allow  the  destruction  of  any  thing  belonging  to  those  whom  be  called 
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bia  Mendi.  I  beUere  that  he  thu  gun  Ma  eoniitciiBim  to  ika  Hia- 
■ioOBries  from  a  uncera  conviction  that  they  wished  well  to  hinif  to  Ms 
oMmtTjmen,  and  to  all  manldiid ;  and  that  it  was  a  denre,  not  to  ag- 
graadice  themaelTes;  bat  to  bensfit  othen,  that  brought  them  fnni 
thejr  own  BatiTe  land,  to  hit.  It  waa  long  we  the  seBerality  of  New 
Zeohinden  were  ctxiTinced  of  this  tmth ;  and  till  thia  opiaioD  waa 
adopted,  all  the  inflnenoe  of  Hongi  oonid  not,  at  timu,  protect  the 
Miulonariea  from  inanlt.  Bver  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  tinedncated 
aavagaa,  the  nerToaa  ayvtmia  of  aonie  of  the  memben  was  oenaiderablf 
■faahen.     Any  man,  however  atrong  hia  mind,  or  bold  bis  jiatural  dis- 

r*tion,  miut  hare  felt  hia  oaprotected  and  ezpoaed  aitnation,  wbea 
saw  two  or  three  hmtdied  naked  aav^ges  nitfiing  upon  him,  with 
wpean  pointed^  duba  brandished,  muslcets  ]<j«ded,~-and,  in  their  rush, 
assuming  the  moat  terrifie  postnres,  and  utterine  the  moat  fiendlike 


fells  I  he  could  not  bnt  feel  that  hia  perwn  and  his  property,  together 
with  the  perecoB  of  hia  &mily,  were  subject  to  the  TJolent  passiot 
tfaoae,  iriiMe  tender  mercies  are  cruel.   Nothing  bat  a  sense  that  he 


^nder  the  gnardianship  of  a  Heavenly  Friend,  who  ntru'leaTes  niw  fiir^ 
sbIms  his  people,  coola  hare  preserved  him  at  auch  moments  &om  sink- 
ing into  despair.  At  JUngiltoua,  there  have  been  varioos  Labonrera  : 
Bme  of  the  early  ones,  however,  now  remain,  except  i/lr.  King,  the 
•eidw-Laboarer  of  the  New  Zealand  Mission.  Hia  dme,  for  now  nearly 
twenty  years,  baa  been  occupied  in  promoting  ib*  temporal  and  eternal 
ImI^tb  of  the  Headien,  Amidat  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  and  unmoved  by  some,  who,  having  set  their  hand  to  the  plo^^ 
at  this  partieiilar  spot,  have  looted  book,  he  has  always  ranainea  at  Qa 
Mat )  and,  by  a  steady  and  nudeviadng  o«nne,  has  gained  the  aflee- 
lionB  and  the  eonfidence  of  the  natives,  and  the  oenend  eateem  of  all  his 
Fellow-labourers.'     pp.  167—171- 

The  bouses  a(  llangiliaua  having  become  dilapidated,  it  wa« 
deemed  expedient  to  Teuiove  the  Station  to  a  more  eligible  spot, 
wUod  Tepuna.  The  secoad  station  established,  i*  that  of  Ke, 
rikori,  Advantageously  situated  Sot  commerce,  at  the  conflueqce. 
rf  the  ode  and  the  fresh-water  Btreaia  from  which  it  tJtes  ita 
name.  A  third  settlement  was  commenced,  in  Auguat  1823,  at. 
Faihia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  IsUnda.  In  1830,  was 
%tDed  the  Waimate  settlement,  the  fint  that  the  MitraoDanea 
had  been  sufllhred  to  fbund  in  the  interior. 

'  The  natives  of  New  Zealiutd  had  r»iagtti,  for  nearly  fifteen  y«an, 
to  allow  any  one  to  reside  near  the  viUages  in  the  intanor :  ana  h^d 
always  rqected  the  overtures  which  had  b«en  made  to  them  for  the, 
ftirthertuiw  gf  tbeOo^Kil,  i«  the  vicinity  io  which,  they  themselves  re-^ 
aided.  A  few  years  a«i^  however,  a  general  change  was  manifest  in  the 
omn^ons  of  some  of  tne  leading  men^  on  this  important  suLjaot ;  wr 
fOfen  having  been  so  frequently  rejected,  we  had  nothing  more  to  say  j 
but  rested,  apparently  contend  with  the  Stations  which  we  occupied' 
Now  i^e  scale  b^an  to  turn;  and  the  i^ost  pressing  invi^tioo* 
^rere  given,  where,  bat  a  short  time  before,  no  benna  of  a^ocisn 
tion  would  have  been  listened  to.    Experience  has  t»ug)it  tb«  New: 
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BsBlnilfin,  thM  tlw  H MdMriM  Hi^t,  flot  tbrift,  bk»  tliM  j  tbtt 
lli*4t4«M  w**.U  idd  t«  tMr  tMnpofri  (nmlMar  oftd  to  «»deat^ 
MAmUM-liMir^taRiB!  wrihiV.  navrngbMit  amd  by  tU  mtiTe* to 
Mk*  n«  sw  flbfld«  Bom  to  tteir  IntaMMs  iwtohlHmthMd,  th«  LmbI 
OMBOUltMy  «Mi  the  sdvlM  md  aadstuMe  of  Mr.  Muidai,  who  ha,^ 
■Madftl  tlitttfiMtotMMniagM  avM^  i««d««dt«  mIcMk  dte  H 
ttfe  WohiMl^  wUdli  dMald  poawn  thMe  tfVo  BdyAHtages ;  tumtly , 
MlMhleneM  At-  i  Mioinnjr  Butiott,  fiwn  its  mm-  eonnexioii  vitb 
gnM  ntvbcA  ef  datlVM ;  aol,  n  Nffiomot  of  g«id  land,  fardt»piu-' 
pf^  w  WtfMihiurej  «ith  B  *law  to  mpplj  tiM  whole  SltMron  iriA  lioiu< 
•ttd  odM  indote.  A  fiafl  ipot  ms  msrhed  6D(,  pcinMsiiig,  in  >  h^ 
degteex  VmIi  Ihew  advuitiuM.  The  peo^e  etpr<«s«d  their  irUlidgnMi 
(•  port  WHk  ^^  Md  tb*  uad  wae  made  AVef,  in  proper  form,  m  tbd 
Okorefa  IfMgaaff  Soelrtr  and  its  AsttiU. 

*  TIm9«  hmm  aiuiy  difiicnltlM  In  Ue  wm  of  ftmning  tfaia  Mtabliih- 
artat:  tb*  AM<rf  wUchwkfl,  thflwut  oTsrcMd,  oter  vbicha  cWfr 
oMdd  be  dritw^i  W  ctnwy  jtoret  toaad  from  the  cawft,  w  the  Kerik^y 
a  tiitAiMM  of  riMit  tea  lOilM.  After  tmuit  feseareh,  fr  rOad  Was  at 
langtli  feudd,  «WA  headed  mott  of  the  dodp  rRvfaieat  afid  aroided  the 
aMbiM.  By  tite  WMtion  of  three  Mltttantid  hAAgtM—taa  «f  tbear 
iffwi  UM  rtter  WahMgi,  *  deep  Mtd  rapid  MreaUt  and  two  others  over 
■nailer  and  leaa  important  atreaiaa ;  a&d  by  elitting  throogh  a  WOod 
iut  about  a  qtnrKr  of  a  nlle,  a  good  road  -Vfta  formed,  pueaUe  for 
dnyftond  oarla,  both  ta  nimmef  tuid  winter.  The  epm  of  the  bridae 
over  tba  iF^taflgl  ieiltty  feet;  and  iu  height,  from  the  bed  of  the 
liter,  fimy  ftet.  tUa  crest  work  was  parfiMmed,  in  little  »i«re  than 
thVH  nMdtlM,  by  the  nafffes  tbeuedTiei,  with  the  aaairtuice  of  Meesra.  - 
Clarke  and  Hawin)  whfc  in  oo^odotloA  wkh  Mr.  Dari*  and  mytelf,- 
wttt  Kfiponlted  to  NNide  at  the  N«p  8ettle«eM.  Early  ki  the  ye« 
1830;  the  St«fkifl  wa>  fefmed  i  1h«  apot  Wai  admirably  adapted  for  all 
tiMptulpotes  lot  whi^  It  wa«  iMttided,  being  in  the  c^nti^  of  a  bU' 
newM  body  of'  ACtim«,  wltUfi  a  rettaO(ial4e  ^tanoe  e<  ether  tribea» 
wHli  Iwd  avaitel^  Ibf  i^  thd  pOfpOsM  of  agrtealftufri  and,  mth  • 
giMd  d^letiltiirfat  to  aaporinfeitfi  dMt  6MMb  of  tbe  work,  espeetaeiotn 
w«nra)Md,  wUA,  aa  Air  a»  «ati  be  htfemd  ftim'taaf  fHxil  expe^ 
rieoce/  hxtn  «ntf  ptmpm  of  bifaw  fedHttd^  The  ttstdeHeKt  U  bead- 
tiftdly'  dtoated  on  a  plafa;  aamiuMed  by  hills  3  the  fh>nt  view  lortidg 
tonudv  tbo  Mnh,  le  a'lMgnaga of  hilu/  oovefltd  with  the  tddst  mag' 
nifioetH  kanri-tfeee,  Aid  Mbrd^  a  MpenbaAda&t  ffip^y  of  lh«  beat 
tlmbef,  ttitiAn  the  reasonrille  Astanoe'  of  two  ifiilet  from  the  ^>ot 
iriiere  it  ia  wanted  fbr  use.  At  the  &6t  of  these  hiUa  r^  tbe  HiApid 
wMe/B  of  the  WaHattgi,  irfigatiog  the  feirtile  valW  Arou^  wbldh 
they  flow :  to  the  right  of  the  Statlcct  lA  t^e  noble  hill  called  "  PtikA- 
nnl",  or  A6  '•  Great  Hill";  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  a«  the  nil-- 
roundingf  oonnry,  MettiB  tO'  be  of  wdcanic  of  Igia.  From  tb«  tt^  of 
thia  ettifi^ce,  one  of  the  moat  tplMidi'd  vieWR  whieb  cati  b»  codceited,' 
presentA  itself  i  is  the  oxtwme  dfetafiee  ia  thd  ooeaA,  with  its  welter^ 
11^  wavte;  » its  foot  li  the  1^6  of  Mtmti  witk  staroelv'K  ripple  oil 
its  aafux.  HWe  the  eyo  strMches  doW»  s  deep  valley,  thnaigb 
wldtlt  inlinba^Ms  tittle  atreuns  are  playfiilly  pOBsing  mi  to  their  great 
reeqrtade  t  tbsKe  a  range  of  mouatwaa  ia  seen,  tof^ng  one  over  the 
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other,  till  the  heaveoB  theiiisdveBflppelu-  to  intercept  the  view.  In  one 
place  may  bq  aeen  a  few  verdant  spots,  which  shew  that  tile  hand  of  man 
^as  been  at  work ;  and  then  the  eye  becomes  almost  weary  with  stretch^ 
ipg  its  gaze  over  a  wilderness  of  fern.  Nnoiberless  nauve  villages  are 
visible  in  every  direption  ;  but,  alas !  they  do  oat  present  the  pleasing 
prospect,  which  civilized  man  ddights  to  gase  upon:  the  rude,  untu- 
tored sons  of  nature  have  only  habitations  rude  like  themselves.  To 
the  left  of  the  settlement,  we  have  a  distant  view  of  the  hills  on  th« 
coast,  and  of  the  heads  of  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  and  in  the  near  gronnd 
some  rich  and  lururiant  land,  belonging  to  the  tribe  called  Ngaite- 
^u.  At  the  back  of  the  Station  runs  a  small  .creek,. which  forms  its 
boundary ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  are  several  small  villages.,  with 
hill  and  dale  beautifully  diversified;  with  here  and  there  a  small 
sacred  grove,  dear' to  many  a  New  Zealander,  as  containing  the 
mouldenng  bones  of  relatives  and  friends.  One  of  these  groves  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  Mission-land  on  the  right  of  the  setUement,  and 
presents  a  most  beautiful  object  in  the  scenery  of  the  place.  I  think, 
with  Baron  Hugel,  an  Austrian  noblemen,  who  paid  Us  a  visit  to  the. 
W'aimate,  from  His  Alajesty's  ship  "  AUigat'U',"  that  it  would  form  a 
study,  and  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  first  artists.  It  was 
indeed  a  singularly  lovely  place  before  it  was  dismantled  by  the  fury 
gf  the  equinoxial  g^le  in  March  1834. 

'.  '  To  all  the  native  residences  in  connexion  with  the  Waimate, 
stretching  thirty- five,  miles  to  the  south-west,  roods  have  been  out  by 
the  people,  to  facilitate  onr  visits  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  preach-, 
ing  the  Gospel.  The  villages  are  very,  numerons,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants scattered  over  a  large  tract  of  country:  in  most  of  these  villages, 
and  where  the  population  is  so  great  as  to  require  them.  Chapels  have 
been  erected,  strictly  native;  and  have  been  dedicated  to  the  su^cO' 
c^.the  Redeemer.  Some  of  them  are  constructed  with  rushes ;  othnv 
with  bark  neatly  sewed  together ;  otbA^  with  both  these  materials, 
,  ctBijointly ;  and  one,  more  substantial,  h^s  been  erected  with  weather- 
board.  They  are.  spodons  enough  to  contain  between  160  and  20Q 
persons  each :  and  though  much  cannot  be  said  for. their  internal  de- 
corations, yet  they  are,  for  native  workmanship,  peculiarly  neat,  com- 
fortable, and  well  secured  from  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  A 
r^ular  course  of  visiting  is  kept  up  by  the -Assistant  Hdissionaries, 
every  Sabbath ;  and  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  per-, 
formed  by  them,  whenever  the  weath^  does  not  prevent  travelling. 
At  other  times,  they  ore  visited  by  the  resident  Clergyman  of  the 
Waimate ;  and  occasionally,  on  the  Sabbath-dav,  bis  attention  is  di- 
rked towards  them,  but  only  when  it  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  spiritual  duties  of  the  settlement. 

'  In  these  villages.  Sabbath  and  Week-day  Schools  have  been  esta- 
blished, with  the  sanction  of  the  chief,  under  the  instruction  of  some 
of  the  people  who  have  previously  been  taught  in  the  Mission  Schools. 
In  the  settlement  itself,  there  are  four  SSiools  in  active  operation  : 
an  Infant  School,  at  which  there,  is  an  average  attendance  of  Twenty- 
live  ;  a  School  for  vouths  and  adults,  open  from  six  o'clock  .till  eignt 
in  the  summer,  ana  from  seven  till  nine  during  the  winter  months ;  a 
School  in  the  afternoon  fur  the  women  and  girls  living  in  the  Station,  . 
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of  which  there  are  generally  tibotit  fifty ;  anda  School  for  the  is&nt 
children  of  the  Missionaries,  whose  age  does  not  permit  them  to  go  to 
the  general  European  Schools  at  Faihia.  After  morning- schotd  ia 
endf^,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  .the 
settlement,  which  must  necessarily  be  very  various;  and  all  of  which 
IS  done  by  natives,  under  the  immediate  direction  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  lay-membera  of  the  Station.  Exceptii^  a  millwright  to 
erect  a  mill,  and  a  blacksmith  to  prepare  the  iron-wpik  for  that  mill, 
no  European  has  been  employed  m  the  work  of  the  settlement.  By 
the  natives,'  and, .  as  was  said  before,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Clarke,  Davis,  and  Hamlin,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  bricks  have 
been  made  and  burnt,  most  of  wnich  were  used  in  building  chimnevs : 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  thouscoad  feet  of  timber  have  been  felled; 
and  sawn  up  into  plank,  board,  sccmtling,  &c. ;  and  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  shingles  have  been  split,  and  mado  nse  of.  Three 
substantial  weather-board  dwelling-houses,  forty  feet  by  twenty,  with 
skilling  at  the  back,  and  returned  at  the  ends,  have  been  erected ; 
likewise  stables  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  or  fourteen  horses, 
stores,  carpenters'  sh<^8,  blacksmiths'  shops,  out-bonses,  eight  or  ten 
weather-board  cottages,  ttventy  feet  by  fifteen;  and  a  spacious  Chapel/ 
capable  of  holding  from  three  to  foar  nundred  persons. 

'  The  Mission  houses  are  fenced  in  with  pding,  and  contain  up- 
wards uf  thirty  acres ;  and  all  the  inner  fences  and  arrangements  are 
completed.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Waimate,  early  in  1834,  the 
commencement  of  its  fourth  year.  The  whole  of  the  ground  within 
these  fences  is  broken  up;  some  laid  down  with  clover  and  grass; 
other  parts  appropriated  to  orcQiards,  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees ; 
Others,  to  good  vegetable  gardens ;  and  portions,  also,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  married  natives,  as  gardens  around  their  neat  little 
dmiiciles;  Outside  the  fences,  and  in  what  may  be  properly  termed 
the  farm,  there  are  more  than  forty-eight  acres  sown  with  wheats 
barley,  oats,  maize,  Inceme,  &c.,  of  which  about  thirty  acres  were 
reaped  last  season.  A  prospect  more  pleasing  cannot  meet  the  eye  of 
the  philanthropist  than  the  sight  of  the  British  plough  breaking  up 
the  deserts  of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  youth  of  New  Zealand  them- 
selves, the  drivers  of  that  plough,  and  the  conductors  of  the  whole 
boainesB,  after  they  have  received  their  instructions  from  their  teachers 
and  friends.  The  introduction  of  ploughs  and  harrows,' all  of  which 
were  made  at  the  Waimate,  constituted  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Till  these  implements  vrere  brought  into  use,  the  people 
little  luiew  what  their  land  was  capable  of  producing;  as  but  very 
small  portions  of  it  were  brought  under  cultivation,  owing  to  the 
great  oifficulty  of  breaking  it  up  with  the  hoe  or  the  spade.  Furthu, 
all  the  blacksmith-work,  necessary  in  a  farming-establishment,  for 
carts,  waggons,  drays,  ploughs,  harrows,  &c.,  was  done  here.  'Three 
wells,  upwards  of  fifty  feet  deep,  have  been  dug;  a  dam  has  been 
erected,  and  a  race  cut  for  the  mill ;  all  the  bricks,  boards,  and 
timber,  used  in  the  Station,  have  been  carted  from  the  places  where 
they  were  respectively  made  and  sawn  ;  all  the  stores,  household  fur- 
niture,coals,  &C.,  brought  in  from  the  Kerikeri,  a  distance  of  ten  miles; 
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sod  imineroiu  other  works  IiBTe  been  ei)iii{)Ietedr  or  are  bow  In  land. 
The  whole  of  tlili  1im  been  accompHstied  hy  about  forty  adolts  &nd 
Ibr^  yonthi,  who  nerer  before  were  occiutooied  to  kbonr,  and  Uhidftt 
ill  the  difficnltie*  attendant  on  efforts  made  tn  n  tmelTlHixd  land.' 
pp-lO)— 19S. 

This  M,  indeed,  miking  die  wfldemMS  to  Hontnu.  Tiro 
other  stations  have  jturt  beo)  fbmed;  one  st  Egitoia,  about  b&^ 
way  between  the  two  coasta,  in  the  narrowest  put  of  toe  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  ,  the  other  At  Puriri,  in  the  midst  of  flu 
swamps,  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Other  and  more  dis^ 
taut  atatiana  have  been  projected.  By  meana  of  exploratory  ex^ 
cursionSf  infonnation  has  been  obtained  with  r^^ard  to  the 
nuaber  of  iBhatntaata  in  all  part*  of  tbo  ooimtry,  from  tW 
North  Cape  m  far  south  as  Table  Caps;  'and  th*  time  ia 
'  not  fitf  distant,'  adds  Mr.  Yate,  *  vhein  we  mrr  hope  to  eat' 

*  tend  otv  itaearehw  m  for  as  ^EMry  Itlaad^  in  CookV  StniUf 

*  and  shall  thna  know  the  whole  of  the  northern  igUati  of  New 

*  Zealand  in  the  length  and  in  the  breadth  thereor 

The  eflects  wluch  have  Jbllowed  tfae  planting  of  the  Gospel 
in  this  island,  though  not  hitherto  of  that  sigiuil  and  extraordi- 
uaiy  character  Vhica  have  marked  the  conversion  of  the  Polyne- 
siaa  islanders,  are  of  a  very  interesting  description.  Mr.  Yitte 
has  given  a  literal  translation  of  a  voHety  of  letters  addressed  to 
himliy  native  Christiana  oi  those  desirous  at  beeoming  Chfisl- 
iaas,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  which  will  ilhistnte,  better 
than  ny  narradref  the  workinga  of  natural  ftding*  add,  m  w 
sKutU  degree^  the  opcntima  of  Dtnaai  Qrtoce;,  We  shall  mslMr 
nooM  fcv  two  or  three  specimens;. 

•  LETTBB  Jir. 

'  rnOM  UNAHANOA,  A  iTOUNO  HAH  UVINO  WITB  HB. 

'  Sir,  Mr.  Yete— Hy  bssrt  ii  deefrons  of  being  permitted  te  enter 
the  C%ureb  ef  Jesa*  ChriM.  I  wUi  altwethef  t«  turn  to  ow  Pfltfaer 
wWcb  is  IB  beoven,  aad  to-  cKM  away  uU  the  evil-speakhig  of  tlds 
wm-ld,  ami  tfae  evil-acting.  I  am  thinkh^  loride  tne  what  twt  be 
the  itaavB  1  hove  two  hearts,  which  ore  amys  straggHng,  one  w4th 
tke  otber.  The  one  ie  a  very  good  heart ;  die  otler  altogether  bad. 
I  am  woadertng  which  will  be  thrown  down,  and  pot  tradenuost  at 
last— perhotn  the  good  one;  perhaps  the  bad  006.  Oh,  how  ibef 
fl|^  I  Witt  yos  baptise  me,  or  will  yon  norP  Aa  I  have  two  heani^ 
peffaape  you  will  not,  and  periiaps  yoir  wiU. 

'  My  writing  to  yon  this  time  is  finished. 

'  Worn  taa,  fton  youa  aony   - 

■  'VtnxafoA.' 
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•LBTTER  V. 

'  rSQlI   KABEKB,  BOH  OF  A  CHIBV  AT  XAJKOBJ,  A  CANDISATB 
FOB  BAFTIBH, 

'  Ffieadi  Mr.  Yste — Nj  b«art  U  very  dark  and  sad ;  and  the  reaaoa 
b,  b«caiue  God  is  not  there.  Ood  resting  in  the  heaitf  caiiies  the 
heart  to  be  elad ;  becaiue,  when  h€  is  there^  eril  Is  drires  away.  My 
will  is,  to  nave  nothins  more  to  do  with  evil,  bat  to  forsake  it  alto- 
^her,  and  lire  »  Ooo  and  Jesiu  Christ  sajr  we  nnst  I  wish  to 
talk  vAth  you,  and  for  you  to  talk  with  me.  I  wish  to  ask  you  how 
J  can  be  broogfat  to  stand  nearest  to  the  presence  of  the  Saviour? 
Perhaps,  by  baptism  I  may  be  bronght  near ;  perhaps,  by  praying  for 
a  new  heart.  Mr.  Yate,  you  la^  how.  Let  me  take  upon  me  a  new 
name:  for  though  the  native  chieis  scoff  at  me,  and  say,  "Who  ia 
Kaheke,  that  he  should  believe  ?  it  is  all  nonsense ;"  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  sayiiw  to  eretybody  that  Jesus  died  fyr  my  ainai  and  it  my  Saviour 
aodmy  vod. 

'  This  it  iill  to  jrop,  Mr-  Vflt«,  firom  yonr  triehi,  from 
'  KARass.' 

•  LETTER  XVI. 

'  FSOM  HINST  OXOBQl  VATKINfl  ^ABU,  lO  TBB  SSY,  W.  TATS. 
*  My  altageUier  Mend,  Mr.  Yate — I  do  not  know  whetbar  to  say 
my  heart  ia^ot  or  cold :  it  is  both.  J  am  grieved,  becaTiM  it  is  hot 
towards  the  things  of  this  passing  world,  and  cold  towards  God  and 
the  things  of  that  there  wwld  where  His  residence  is.  I  have  mtn 
love  for  earth  than  for  heaven:  I  think  more  of  my  body,  which, mtut 
soon  die,  and  melt  to  nothing,  than  of  my  spirit,  which  is  to  Kve  &x 
ever.  We  native  men  all  knew,  before  you  came  to  our  land,  that  the 
spirit  lives  after  the  body  Is  dead;  but  our  thoughts,  and  our  words, 
were  not  straisht  about  it.  I  will  say  what  my  thoughts  now  are.  If 
I  believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  lean  on  Him,  and  altogether  inside  of 
my  heart  bdieve  Him,  and  then  do  His  bidding,  my  spirit  will  not  be 
driven  Into  darkness  at  last.  But  If  I  believe  Jokingly,  and  my  belief 
does  not  make  me  do  the  bidding  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  I  think  I  shall 
iWt  see  God :  I  aball  be  full  of  fear  to  look  at  Him,  and  no  joy  will 
evw  wme  to  my  beart>  This  is  my  thought  about  iJie  last.  Now,  my, 
^^Wi  who  art  ^ood  to  me,  and  to  my  two  children,  Caroline  Hna> 
Coono,  aay  you,  u  this  ri^t  i  I  want  every  day  to  be  twglit.  and  to 
hava  my  heart  more  christified*  as  I  shall  not  live  long;  my  sieknets  ini 
my  throat  is  kiUing  me ;  and  befiiie  yoa  come  back  ntaa  England  to 
this  New-Zealand  land,  I  shall  die.  Hemember,  I  have  been  your  boy 
ever  since  the  day  yon  first  came  to  the  Kerikeri;  and  if  I  ^  befine 
yon  come  back,  my  children  are  to  be  yours ;  and  jou  ere  to  teach  them 
aU  about  Hoi  and  Jesos  Christ ;  that,  if  I  go  to  bell,  I  may  not  see 
ibeA  there;  and  if  I  go  to  heaven,  as  I  have  thoughts  in  me  which- 
aay  1  shall,  I  may  see  them,  and  you,  !n  that  light,  and  tearless,  and 
Bot  sickly  plaoe;  when  I  shall  not  say  my  neck  is  bad,  nor  my  heart 
cold  towards  Ood.  This  is  my  iitreweU  Letter  to  you,  before  yon  go 
toBn^nd.     TeU  the  Es^idi  Mr.  Watkina,  that  1  think  oi  him,  ■• 
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he  is  niv  name;  and  eire  bim  this  Revarewa-box  fur  hU  wife  to  pat 
her  needles  and  Uireoc  in.  Tell  him,  a  New  Zealander  has  do  locks, 
nor  hinges,  nor  &steninga ;  and  be  miiat  put  them  on  for  his  wife  him- 
self.    This  ig  all  I  write  to  yon,  my  &ther  and  friend,  mine. 

'  Hbnby  Georqs  Watkikb  Wares, 
'  To  Mr.  Yate,  sitting  at  Mr.  Clarke's  bonse,  till  he  goes  in  the 
BuflUo,  at  Wangaroa,  to  England. 

'  It  voold  be  quite  superfluous  to  add  a  vord  in  recommenda- 
tion of  theae  interesting  records  of  Mission^  enterprise,  as  de- 
serving tl-e  peruEsl  of  all  our  readers.  What  descripUou  of 
publications  can  possess  a  higher  interest  ? 


Art.  III.  Selection  of  Parochial  Examinalions  relative  to  the  Destitute 
Claiset  in  Ireland,  from  the  Evidence  received  by  His  Majesty's 
Commisuoners  for  Enquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer 
*  Classes  in  Ireland.  By  Authority.  8vo,  pp.  430.  Price  2t.  6d, 
Dublin,  1835. 
'T^HE  chronic  disorder  in  the  social  system  of  Ireland  is  the 
-^  abaenoe  of  all  proper  sympathy  between  the  lords  of  the  soil 
tmd  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Reli^on  and  Lav,  the  two 
great  humanizera  of  sodsl  man,  have,  in  Ireland,  contributed' 
only  to  widen  the  interval  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
^mutually  to  estrange  those  whom  in  other  countries  they  tend  to 
unite.  The  Protestant  landlord  finds  in  the  religion  of  his  half- 
starved  tenantry  an  excuse  for  the  most  heartless  indifference  to 
his  interests.  The  Protestant  priest  seizes  the  pigs  of  the  poor 
Irish  Catholic  for  his  tithe,  and  in  the  religious  animosity  which 
he  has  contributed  to  enkindle,  Ends  the  excuse  for  his  extortion 
and.  violence.  Law,  in  Ireland,  is  unknown  to  the  poorer  classes, 
except  in  the  character  of  the  protector  of  the  rich,  the  arm  of 
the  strong.  There  is  neither  poor  law  nor  poor  man's  law.  The 
law  of  ejectment  is  in  full  force,  but  there  is  no  law  of  settlement. 
The  law  of  tithe  is  enforced— where  it  can  be~by.the  bayonet; 
but  no  law  can  reach  the  absentee  noble,  whd  sufiers  the  poor  to 
perish  of  hunger  upon  his  estate.  The  Church  property  was 
originally  in  part  the  patrimony  of  the  poor ;  and  in  this  country, 
the  spoliation  of  the  State  Almoner  (which  was  the  character  of 
the  Komi^  Church)  was  in  some  measure  compensated  to  the 
people  by  giving  them  back,  iu  the  shape  of  the  poor's  rate  esta- 
blished by  the  law  of  Elizabeth,  what  had  been  alienated  from; 
parochial  purposes  in  order  to  enrich  the  aristocratic  minions  and, 
favourites  of  tlie  Defender  of  the  Faith.  In  Ireland,  the  part 
and  interest  of  the  poor  in  the  tithe  has  been,  annihilated,  without 
the  semblanis  of  any  compensation  or  eqiiivajent.  The  State - 
ba^  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  making  Irehmd  Protestant,  by  con- 
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verting  the  glebe  and  tithe  to  the  Refonned  faith,  bypaking  every 
tenth  pig  ft  Protestant,  and  sowing  in  every  plot  of  Popish  ground 
Proteatant  potatoes ;  but  the  rnasa  of  the  peasantry,  en  whom 
this  tribute  is  levied  for  the  absentee  rectors,  tne  clerical  gentry  of 
Dublin,  Loudon,  or  Bath,  or,  at  best,  for  resident  sinecurists  aa 
r^ards  the  bulk  of  their  parishioners, — the  mass  of  the  people, 
in  many  parts  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty,  remain  as  Popish  as 
if  they  had  never  paid  a  sixpence  to  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church. 

We  heard  it  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  nobleman 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  state  of  Ireland,  tn 
which  he  has  lai^  possessions,  that,  up  to  the  accession  of  the 

{■resent  Administration,  no  Act  had  ever  passed  the  British  legis- 
ature,  having  for  its  object  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be  incontro- 
vertible. Whatever  the  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, has  effected  in  Ireland,  it  has  not  taught  the  first  duties 
of  humanity  to  Protestant  landlords.  Absenteeism  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  of  Ireland ;  but  well  would  it  hare  been, 
had  the  absentee  proprietors  alone  stood  cha^able  with  callous 
indifierence  to  the  condition  of  their  tenantry.  So  tar  is  this 
from  being  the  fact,  that  many  absentee  landlords  have  ranked 
smong  the  truest  benefactors  of  Ireland,  and  their  estates  form  a 
ba[»py  exception  to  the  general  system.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  absentee  proprietor  spends  a  larger  proportion  of  the  income 
he  draws  from  his  estate  among  the  people,  in  the  shape  of  im- 
provements and  in  the  employment  of  labour,  than  mimy  spend- 
thrift; and  embarrassed  resident  landlords.  There  are  also  most 
honourable  exceptions  among  the  resident  gentry;  and  villages 
are  to  be  met  with,  (as,  for  instance,  Abbeyleix,  Filitown,  and 
Delgany,)  that  vie  in  rural  neatness  and  comfort  with  any  in 
England.  But  the  general  character  of  the  Protestant  landlord 
in  Ireland  is  enough  to  make  every  true  Protestant  blush  for  his 

Erofessed  faith.  We  do  not  now  ask  what  the  Established  Church 
as  done  for  the  poor  peasantry  who  reject  its  services ;  but  what 
has  it  donefoT  those  who  profess  and  c^l  themselves  Churchmen  ? 
What  has  it  taught  them  of  their  social  duties  F  It  would  seem 
that,  for  what  they  care,  their  own  cIcTgy  might  starve,  as  well  as 
the  beggarly  peasantry  they  despise.  What  a  Ebel  upon  the 
Protestant  landlords  are  the  accounts  by  which  the  newspapers 
bespeak  our  commiseration  for  the  distresses  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
who  are  represented  as  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  upon  starva- 
tton,  because  the  Protestant  proprietors  of  the  soU  will  not  ad- 
vance the  titbe  wit^  which  their  estates  are  chargeable,  to  their 
own  ministers !  So  effectually  does  the  Establishment  teach  its 
members  to  abhor  the  voluntary  principle,  that  a  Protestant 
Episcopalian  will  let  hia.  own  minister  go  a-begging  or  a-bayonet- 
VOL.  XV. — M.«.  ■ 
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ting,  before  fae  will  atep  forward  to  take  upon  himself  the  payment 
of  the  sum  which  is  in  vain  demanded  in  driblets  of  the  pauper 
tenantry  !  And  His  Grace  of  Tuam  deprecates,  in  the  name  of 
hifl  brethren,  any  legislative  interference  which  shoold  throw  the 
burden  upon  the  Protestant  landlords,  instead  of  the  Catholic 
tenantry  1  They  would  rather  have  to  do,  in  this  matter  of  ex- 
torUon,  with  the  poor  of  another  Church,  than  with  the  rich  of 
their  own  flock  !  This  fact  speaks  a  language  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood.  Surely,  the  laity  are  worthy  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
de^y  of  the  laity. 

The  volume  before  us  forms  a  black  indictment  against  the 
Protestant  gentry  of  Ireland.  The  picture  of  demoralization 
and  misery  which  it  presents,  is  frightful  and  revolting  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  at  every  page,  it  supplies  evidence  that  criminates 
the  holders  of  Irish  property,  who  have  sufiered  this  state  of 
things  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  without  an  edort  at  melioration. 
We  are  tempted  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Times  in  referring 
to  this  Beport,  cordially  as  we  detest  our  authority.  *  We  need 
'  hardly  observe,'  sa^^s  that  Journal,  '  that  this  fearfiilly  degraded 
'  condition  of  the  Insh  poor  arises  not  from  an^  natural  depravity, 
'  from  any  preference  of  vice  to  virtue,  but  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 

*  from  povertv,  from  the  absence  of  all  parochial  relief,  in  conse^ 
'  quence  of  wnich  the  half-starved  themselves  have  constantly  be- 
'  nire  Uieir  eyea  the  horrid  and  heart-hardening  spectacle  of  their 
'  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  pining  away  and  dying  a  lingering 
'  but  certun  death,  from  want  of  clothing,  and  of  shelter  from 
'  cold  and  rain  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  from  the  miserahly 
'  scanty  and  unwholesome  diet  which  is  all  that  even  labourers 

*  and  meir  families  can  command  during  a  portion  of  the  year/* 

It  is  not  simply  that  there  is  no  legislative  provimon  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  but  that  the  relief  which  is  fiimished  by  charity, 
comes,  for  the  most  part,  not  from  the  pockets  of  the  rich,  but 
from  the  small  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and  tradesmen,  and  others 
of  the  middle  classes. 

'  The  relief  of  the  destitute  falls  almost  completely  on  the  shop- 
keepers and  farmers,  the  former  subscribing  to  the  mendidty,  and  the 
latter  asaiBting  all  applicants;  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  be^ars 
than  the  rich,  who  take  care  to  keep  the  beggars  at  a  distance  with 
their  bongbe^ars ;  they  are  also  more  charitably  inclined.  The  gen- 
tlemen, said  Brown,  very  seldom  give  half-pence  ;  some  give  nothing. 
Sir  Robert  gives  Zd.  to  each  person  once  a  month,  and  nothing  else- 
Two  other  gentlemen  give  one  halfpenny  each  every  Mondav.  The 
formers  always  give  something,  and  the  cottiers  fiilly  as  amen.  The 
labourers  give  freely ;  the  poor  three  times  as  much  in  proportion  to 


"  Times,  Jan.  16, 1836. 
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the  ridi,  A  man  with  half  an  acre  would  give  Kitty  Rourke  two  or 
three  potatoes  more  at  one  time  of  the  year  than  another.  Xone,  even 
those  who  had  but  one  meal  in  the  house,  would  refuse  relief  for  God's 
sake.  A  poor  man  often  helmd  me  ea  strong  as  a  farmer,  though  they 
are  very  good,  added  Kitty  Ronriie;  some  are  not  able  to  give,  and  a 
b^gar  will  not  ask  them.  Martin  had  seen  the  charity  given  from  a 
bought  stone  of  potatoes  before  it  had  been  half  an  hour  in  the  house. 
Jt  is  not-  believed  that  in  tbis  district  the  be^rs  get  so  muc^  as  in 
*'-—),  but  still  much  is  lost  by  not  knowing  the  quantity  already 


'  Mr.  Alexander,  holding  130  acres,  helps  on  an  average  from  three 
to  twelve  daily,  and  supposes  be  may  give  2«.  worth  within  the  week  ; 
■id.  within  the  week  he  thinks  a  fair  average  for  a  farmer  holding  IS 
acres.  Before  the  mendicity  was  established,  the  shopkeepers  helped 
once  a  week  ;  tbe  higher  classes  gave  from  2t.  to  6; . ;  the  minor  ones 
from  Ad.  to  Qd.,  in  kind  principally.  Mr.  Ramsay  and  Keeler  supposed 
these  latter  to  pay  8/.  to  10/.  a-yeor  rent.  No  cose  where  any  person 
had  lefl  himself  destitute  from  giving  charity  has  been  known,  or  more 
properly  is  not  acknowledged,  as  the  greatest  difficulty  is  espcrienced 
m  getting  the  people  to  confess  that  they  would  be  at  all  richer  if  freed 
from  the  b^^ra;  they  would  invariably  say  that  they  are  not  the 
worse  at  the  year's  ena  for  what  they  give,  and  that  God's  charity 
never  injured  any  man ;  nor  will  even  the  labourer  confess  he  has  thus 
-injured  himself.  Many,  however,  of  the  farmers  would  prefer  taxing 
themselves  to  avoid  the  present  annoyance  from  beggars ;  they  believe 
.that  a  general  tax  would  come  cheaper,  as  the  proprietors  now  contri- 
:bilting  nothing  would  be  forced  to  join  them  ;  still  they  dread  a  tax  to 
which  their  means  are  unequal ;  and  they  think  that  as  the  gentlemen 
are  the  members  who  ore  to  vote  on  the  subject,  they  would  take' good 
care  that  it  should  not  fall  on  themselves.  'The  general  feeling  amongst 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  is,  that  they  would  rather  pay  more  in 
voluntary  contributions  than  a  small  sum  in  a  tax.  A  compulsory 
power  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  contributions.'     pp.  427,  38. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  states,  in  hia  evidence,  that  '  the 

*  collections  made  at  the  Protestant  places  of  worship  are  distri- 
'  buted  among  the  Protestant  poor  generally,  st  the  selection  of 

*  the  minister.^  It  is  a  princitJe,  seemingly,  of  Irish  Protestants 
ism,  religiously  to  confine  its  beneficence  to  orthodox  poverty  and 
distress;  from  which  it  may  clearly  be  inferred,  that  the  good 
Samaritan  was  not  a  type  of  an  Irian  churchman.  '  The  gentry,^ 
hia  Grace  admits,  '  have  no  regular  subscriptions  raised  among 
'  them  for  the  support  of  the  infirm.  The  landlords  look  to  the 
'  poor  resident  upon  their  estates : '—look  to  them  they  do,  for  all 
they  can  get  out  of  them.   '  There  are  no  almshouses  in  this  part 

*  of  the  country ; '  and  the  Archbishop  adds :  '  I  am  sure  that, 

*  considering  the  wages  a  labourer  obtains,  it  would  be  utterly 

*  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  provision  for  the  wants  of  old 

*  age.' 

Dr.  M'Hale,  the.Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  Tuam,  saya: 

23 
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'  l%e gentry  scarcely  ever  sabacribe  reentariyfor  tbursupprnt;  eveA 
in  the  seasons  of  appalling  distress,  (1^3  and  1831,)  tfaer«  were  in- 
dividuals of  Urge  fortunes  who  did  not  subscribe  oae  shilling. 

'  There  are,  however,  some  splendid  exceptions.  From  what  has 
beA  alreadv  stated,  the  burthen,  it  appears,  is  thrown,  in  times  «f  dis- 
tress, bj  tne  a'ffluent  gentry  on  their  poorer  but  more  benevolent 
Beighbours.  Orders  are  often  issued  by  the  proprietors  of  lai^  man- 
sions,  not  to  suffer  such  a  nnisaDce  aa  a  b^(gar  to  approach  their  gates. 
I  could  naine  the  persons,  but  it  would  be  invidious  to  do  so ;  audi  in- 
dividuals should  be  forced  by  law  to  give  what  their  inhamanity 
refuses. 

'  There  are  no^^mhouses.  They  disapprared  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Eatablishtnent  that  has  contiuued  to  devour  all  the  pious  re- 
sources that  fed  thoae  charitable  institutions.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  notice  the  other  intem^torics  which  relate  to  tfaem. 

'  It  is  in  vain  to  make  a  provision  far  the  poor,  unless  the  property 
of  the  absentees  and  the  church  lands  are  almost  exclusively  taxed  with 
the  amount,  otherwise  such  a  provision  would  be  no  relief;  all  that 
would  be  gained  by  taxing  the  industrious  classes  would  be  to  make 
that  compulsory  which  is  now  voluntary,  to  create  anthsnkfulness  in 
the  minds  of  those  in  whom  now  there  is  gratitude;  and  to  make  those 

E've  with  grudging. hearts  who  now  give  with  the  grace  of  a  free  v»- 
utary  offering ;  such  an  exchange  would  be  a  serious  loss ;  but  if  the 
properties  of  the  absentees  are  taxed,  and  the  church  landa  be  re-ap- 
propribted  to  their  briginal  destination,  the  relief  of  the  poor;  toe 
feelings  «f  gratitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  kindness  on  the  other, 
will  be  left  unimpaired,  whilst  a  large  fund,  now  lying  idle,  will  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  people.'     pp.  134,  135. 

Similar  statements  are  furnished  l^  other  witnesses  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.     We  give  a  few  specimens. 

'  The  support  of  the  vogruit  fells  principally  on  the  small  fenner 
and  shopkeeper,  though  all  classes  contribute  something;  tie  former 
and'  shopkeeper  are  more  open  to  the  vagrant  than  the  richer  classv 
are.— ^(Mt.  St.  Gebrge.)  The  beggar  calls  oftener  at  the  poor  man's 
home,  than  at  thfe  rich  man's,  and  is  oftener  sent  away  empty  by  the 
rich. — (fViUiam  Kitig.)  The  rich  give  rather  to  certain  known  objects 
-  than  t«  common  vagrante.— (Dr.  Kelly.)  The  poerer  classes  give  away 
more,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than  the  rich  do.  The  charity  of 
the  richer  classes  is  exerted  more  in  employing  mote  workmen  than 
they  require  than  in  giving  alms.— (Mr.  St,  George.)  The  poor  rive 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  rich,  in  proportion  to  their  means.— (Dr. 
Kelly.)  Persons  renting  only  one  acre,  and  even  day  labourers,  give 
relifef  to  the  beggar,  if  they  have  it.— (Mr.  St.  George,'}     p.  2^. 

'  Beggars  are,  in  almost  all  casee,  persons  who-are  compelled  to  be- 
come so  by  sheftf  necessitv.  Murphy  says,  "  It  is  the  last  time  with 
any  one ;  a  man  that  could  get  work  would  never  do  it."  All  agree 
on  this  point. 

'  The  fdlowing  evidence,  given  by  Hagarty^  a  be^;ar,  is  illustra- 
tive rf  the  habits  and  feelings  of  his  class  generally ;  he  says,  "  I 
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un  nearly  My  yeara  old.  I  have  a  irife  and  four  children  ;  the  ^d- 
est  ia  omj  nine.  I  went  to  beg  last  sammer ;  it  was  the  first  thne. 
My  wife  is  be^ng  these  six  years ;  we  Bufl«a«d  great  diatress  before 
slie  ivent;  I  h^no  employment,  and  could  not  get  any.  She  went 
out  every  auoimer  since ;  she  did  no  mora  than  su^Mrt  herself  asd 
the  children ;  she  brought  home  nothing.  In  the  winter  I  used 
to  gather  twiga,  and  make  little  baaketa  for  gathering  potatoes  j 
I  would  get  threepence  or  fourpence  a  pieee  (mr  them.  The  neigh- 
bours used  to  give  us  potatoes  in  the  plentiful  season.  I  was  obliged  to 
go  out  myself  last  May;  we  had  another  young  child,  and  I  went  to 
carry  it.  I  would  rather  stay  at  home  if  I  could.  We  staid  out  about 
three  months :  we  went  to  H«ss,  Drumaleague,.  Jl^iftiwarra,  Bantry, 
and  other  places  not  ferther  off;  we  used  to  get  enough  to  eat  iriiile 
we  were  out ;  we  never  wanted  for  lodging ;  we  got  it  from  labourers 
and  poor  farmers.  We  need  to  get  about  a  weight  of  potatoes,  boiled 
and  raw,  in  the  day;  it  was  just  enough  to  do  ua;  we  seldom  got 
more.  We  made  one  (hilling  while  we  were  out,  and  we  bought  some 
clothes  for  the  child  ;  the  children  used  often  get  a  drink  of  milk  from 
the  iarmera.  In  winter  we  get  something  from  the  neighbours  at 
home.  I  would  rather  stay  at  home  than  go  out  again.  I  would  take 
a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  people  again  that  were  kind  to  us,  but  I  would 
not  go  out  for  that ;  I  would  rather,  a  great  deal,  work  for  eightpence  a 
day.  I  was  offered  work  while  I  was  out,  but  I  could  not  stop  from 
the  children ;  my  wife  would  not  be  able  to  carry  them.  Few  rarmers 
would  take  me  in  the  rags  I  have,  and  I  could  not  stand  the  work 
myself  in  winter  without  tetter  covering.  I  would  bo  wilBng  to  go 
to  America  now,  if  any  one  woild  take  me ;  or  to  go  into  a  workhouse, 
even  if  I  was  to  he  separated  from  my  wife  and  children,  if  I  was 
sure  that  they  would  be  well  off.  I  pay  no  rent  for  the  cabin  I  har»; 
it  is  built  on  the  comer  of  an  old  road.  I  do  not  keep  a  pig ;  1  eould 
not  buy  one.  I  have  no  clothes  but  these  (his  clothes  were  literally  a 
heap  of  rags).  I  did  not  go  to  mass  in  my  own  pariah  these  live  years 
for  want  of  clothes;  I  did  two  or  three  times  in  strange  places." 

■  Upon  this  last  statement  Daniel  Sullivan  observes,  "  It  is  true 
enoBga,  and  there  are  many  like  bim.  When  a  man  haa  nothing  but 
rags  on  him,  he  has  not  courage  to  go  among  the  people.  If  he  went 
in  among  the  clean  and  decent  congregation  on  a  Sunoay,  all  the  eyes 
in  the  chapel  would  be  on  him,  and  he  could  never  stand  it." 

'  Seggars  get  lodging  for  charity,  both  from  labourera  and  &nners. 
Daniel  Sullivan  aays,  "  Many  a  farmer  cannot  give  it  to  them;  he  has 
his  cattle  and  family  in  the  same  house,  taking  it  all  up,  hut  a  labourer 
has  no  cattle."  James  Mahony  says,  "I  had  beggars  sleeping  with 
me  last  night,  and  I  had  to  go  and  borrow  two  or  three  sheaves  of  straw 
to  make  a  bed  for  them,  and  return  it  this  morning." 

'  Almost  every  b^ar  who  calls  at  a  farmer's  house  gets  relief;  the 
quantity  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  family.  Salter  says,  "  If 
there  be  six  in  a  family,  they  get  aix  potatoes  ;  it  there  be  one  begga^, 
she  will  not  get  less  than  two." 

'  Being  asked  whether  two  lane  potatoes  were  meant,  the  witness 
says,  "  It  would  be  a  shame  to  give  two  small  potatoes  as  an  alms." 

'  The  farmers  in  this  district  are  very  poor.     Mr.  Siranton  knows 
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many,  who,  if  the  rent  were  exacted,  would  be  paupers.  It  is  on 
them,  nevertheless,  and  on  the  labourers,  that  the  relief  of  beggars  falls 
almost  entirely.  James  Mahony  bbts,  "  If  the  farmers  did  not  give 
charity,  the  poor  would  starve.'  The  quantity  given  by  any  one  does 
not  depend  on  his  ability.  There  are  farmers  ^ying  ten  pounds  a 
year  who  do  not  give  as  mach  as  labourers.  iWidSulliTan  says, 
"  the  gentry  do  give  alms  to  be  sure,  but  they  do  not  give  as  much 
as  tbey  could  and  ought  to  give ;  they  do  not  like  to  let  ht^ars  inside 
their  gates." 

'Labourers  give,  prq>ortionably  to  their  means,  as  much,  if  not 
more  than  any  other  class.  During  the  summer,  when  many  of  them 
are  bnying  potatoes,  they  give  of  course  very  little  ;  but  when  they 
have  a  supply  in  the  house,  even  though  it  should  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  winter,  they  give  very  readily.  Tuomy  says,  "  In  summer  we 
cannot  give,  but  when  we  have  a  stock  in,  we  give  as  free  as  the  far- 
mers." Muiphy  says,  "  I  bought  a  weight  of  potatoes  to-day,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  if  I  should  refuse  to  give  an  alms  out  of 
that-"  Daniel  Sullivan  says,  "We  could  not  have  it  in  the  house  and 
see  fellow-creatures  wanting  it ;  when  you  see  the  children  with  their 
legs  all  split  with  the  wet  and  weather,  you  would  have  the  heart  of  a 
stone  not  to  take  compassion  on  them."  '  pp.  372— S74. 

Widows  having  young  children  form  a  large  class  of  the  desti- 
tute poor;  they  seldom  obtain  any  aid  from  the  owners  of  estates, 
or  the  employers  of  their  husbands. 

'  On  the  estates  of  absentees,  no  such  assistance  is  ever  given. 
There  was  no  instance  known  of  the  landholder  giving  their  cabins  and 
gardens,  but  more  frequently  (they)  drive  them  out,  . .  .  The  gentry  do 
not  subscribe  regularly,  though  occasionally  tbey  do  so.'     p.  109. 

Dr.  LoQsheed,  dispensary  surgeon  at  Ballymoat  (Sligo),  says: 

' "  As  for  the  widow  with  young  children,  she  certainly  has  no 
resource  whatever  besides  that  of  begging."  He  further  states,  that  be 
knows  of  no  instance  of  a  widow  being  provided  for  by  the  landlord 
under  whom  her  husband  Uved.  He  says,  "  Never,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge :  on  the  contrary,  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  landlord  leUom 
lotet  any  time  in  getting  them  off  hit  ground  at  fast  at  he  can.'* ' 

p.  108. 

The  followiDg  statement  refers  to  a  barony  of  the  countv  of 
Clare : 

'  The  Assistant  Commissianers  found  the  widow  Hatloran  employed 
in  makings  quilt;  she  worked  eight  hours  a  day,  and  it  would  take  her 
a  week  to  finish  it,  and  all  she  had  bargained  for  was  Is.  She  said  she 
could  do  the  job  sooner  if  she  could  work  after  sunset,  but  she  could  not 
afford  a  candle.  It  may  thus  be  estimated  what  the  value  of  that  in- 
dustry is  which  could  not  afford  the  outlay  of  one  halfpenny  on  candle- 
light to  puraue  it.  This  poor  widow  was  considered  a  dexterous 
needle  woman  in  her  branch,  and  yet  she  allowed,  herself,  that  she 
would  be  satisfied  to  wmrk  in  a  miner's  house  at  it  both  by  daylight 
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and  candlelight  for  )ier  food,  and  the  comforta  of  a  good  fire  to  sit  by, 
without  any  wages  atikU.  They  asked  her  what  ^Tould  become  of  her 
children  while  she  thus  laboured  gratuitously,  and  she  answered,  that 
whatever  the  charity  of  the  neighbours  gave  them  would  go  farther 
amongst  them  when  she  would  be  absent  herself.  A  man  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  by,  said  that  he  would  not  give  a  halfpenny  a 
day  for  what  any  widow  in  the  parish  would  be  able  to  earn  by  the 
labour  of  her  hands.  In  fact,  every  person  to  whom  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  spoke  upon  the  subject,  said  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  any  woman  to  mainbiin  herself  and  her  children  by  her 
own  exertions.  Parochial  assistance  is  unknown;  and  the  question 
whether  the  absentee  proprietors,  who  hold  nearly  the  entire  parish, 
ever  contribute  to  the  relief  of  those  who  paid  them  rent,  was  answer- 
ed with  a  laugh  that  expressed  astonishment  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
thing  being  entertained.  Morrogh,  who  was  a  tithe  valuator,  and 
laieff  the  circumstances  of  every  holding  in  the  parish,' declared  that  he 
9CT<erfaew  an  instance  where  a  widow  was  spared  either  in  tithe  or 
tent;  i^ieywaK  -anable  also  to  ascertain  that  a  single  widow  had 
either  ground  or  a  eMa  lent-free ;  and  several  whom  they  visited  ap- 
peared/at least  in  proportiM  to  die  misery  of  their  habitations,  to  pay 
a  higher  rent  than  others  in  theh-rioinity. 

'  The  shopkeepers  do  not  relieve  ^is  CJass  to  any  extent,  beyond 
tbe  gift  of  fimd  occasionally,  as  their  means  would  not  afford  it ;  and 
Hehir  observed  that  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  resident  g^trvt 
'  who  do  not  amount  to  more  than  live  or  six  in  number.'  pp.  1 17,  1 18. 
The  following  occur  under  the  head  of  '  able-bodied  out  of 
*  work.' 

CotTNTV  ov  Oalwav.  '"  I  em  half  the  year  idle,  sitting  by  the  fire, 
and  would  not  get  5d.  a  day  i  I  wonld  be  glad  to  work  at  6d.  a  day, 

if  I  got  it,  but  where  is  the  man  to  give  it  P" — {John  Coy.) "  In  the 

village  there  is  much  more  work  for  labourers  than  in  the  country 
places,  for  in  the  country  every  man  does  bis  own  work,  except  the 
gentlemen." — M.  Gradt/. "  I  could  get  a  regiment  for  you  of  able- 
bodied  men,  who  do  not  get  six  months'  work ;  1  pay  my  rent  in 
labour,  and  get  no  work,  except  on  odd  days,  irom  any  one  else." — 

(John  Coy.) "  Those  who  live  near  the  landlord's  house  generally 

work  their  rent." — (P.  Castidy.) "  Work  in  my  trade  is  very  alack,; 

we  could  not  grumble  at  the  prices,  if  we  got  enough  to  do ;  the  weavers 
here  are  generally  at  work;  but  each  of  us  spend  six  days  at  two  days' 
work,  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  if  I  have  a  piece  in  the  loom,  and  no 
other  work  in  the  house,  I  will  not  finish  it  off,  because  it  would  leave  my 
loom  empty,  and  I  would  be  apparently  without  work ;  it  is  thought  a 
great  disgrace  for  a  tradesman  to  be  unemployed,  and  it  injures  him  in 
many  ways,  it  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  more  work  from  him.  A 
tradesman  would  think  it  a  disgrace  to  work  at  any  thing  except  his  own 
business ;  he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  any  other  work ;  he  would  be 
thought  insufficient ;  a  man  in  full  work  would  earn  from  1  j.  to  3«.  a  day, 
but  the  work  is  not  in  it ;  and  if  any  of  us  who  are  able  to  buy  yam, 
bought  itf  we  might  be  long  enongD  ttriving  to  sell  it  when  woven. 
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Half  the  weavers  in  the  parish  do  not  earn  jr.  a  day.  Thirty  years 
ago,  there  were  as  many  weavers  as  houses  in  Kiloreeat ;  many  huuses 
Ind  four  tooina;  there  are  now  only  10  weavers.  From  March  till 
August  trade  is  middling;  many  a  man  at  that  time  will  be  glad  to 
hire  a  journeyman  to  help  to  pay  off  the  debts  he  contracted  at  other 
tjmes ;  somt  ke^  two  looms  for  that  purpose,  and  that  they  may  rear 
their  sons  to  the  trade.  Many  a  poor  child  is  injured  by  it,  and  Itept 
afterwarda  in  poverty  all  his  life.  The  father  puts  him  to  his  own 
trade  that  he  might  assist  in  rearing  the  rest  of  the  facaily.  If  the 
Ather  was  able  to  pay  fees,  and  to  put  him  to  another  trade,  be  would 
be  well  olF>  but  might  do  nothing  for  the  family. "— Gn^^. 

"  The  labourers  are  sup|lotted,  during  the  slack  seaara,  chiedy  by 
con-acre;  they  pay  10/.  an. acre  for  it ;  there  is  some  to  be  had  for  8/., 
but  there  are  two  chances  to  one  that  he  will  throw  it  up  to  the  land- 
lord, the  crop  may  be  bo  bad,  and  be  content  to  lose  his  time,  seed,  and 
labmir." — (John  ^harpe.) 

'  "  There  is  not  genend  employmoit  in  this  country  during  half  the 
year ;  there  is  no  employment  given  to  the  labourers  except  by  some 
few,  byoue  or  two  gentlemen." — (jyArcu.) 

•  "  They  can  see  the  cow  come  to  their  door,  but  they  cannot  mt 
the  comfort  of  a  bit  of  butter  for  three  months  in  the  year." — {Castidy.) 

'  "  Many  men,  during  last  July,  had  to  live  on  one  scanty  meal  in 
the  24  hours." — (CriffiUt.)——"  If  they  eat  either  the  litUe  pig  cr 
the  butter,  they  must  go  iiaked." — (Kenny.) 

■  "  They  must  keep  the  pig  to  pay  for  the  con-acre ;  one-&nrth  of 
them  do  not  pay  their  con-acre  rent  in  labour,  they  must  pay  in  ready 
money ;  the  iarmers  sometimes  take  work,  but  the  landlords  never 
do." — (Michael  Kone.) 

'  •'  In  the  scarce  time  they  often  work  for  6rf.  a  day,  and  many  spend 
another  day  looking  for  their  hire ;  and  when  [lotatoes  are  3d.  or  4d. 
B  st«me,  that  will  go  a  short  way  in  snpporting  a  family."*— (Gri^.) 

'  "  Many  were  obliged  to  pledge  their  clothes  in  the  pawn-offi6e  at 
Lau^rea  last  July,  and  were  not  able  to  go  to  mass  for  want  ot 
thett>:'—iJam€t  M'Tigke.)     pp.  183,  194. 

'  "  Mechanics  and  tradesmen  are  much  betteroff  than  the  labourers; 
but  they  too  sometimes  see  want.  The  county  of  Mayo  would  ^ve 
beggars  to  the  whole  nation." — {Barrett.) — "  I  have  been  often  in  the 
county  of  Hayo,  and  I  know  that  many  of  its  inhabitants  go  out  to 
Iwg,  and  leave  their  land  tilled  after  them,  and  sometimes  their  cows." 
—(CoMMdf,) — "  The  pow  of  this  county  go  to  other  counties,  so  that 
t&ereisa  r^ular  eicbange."^— (D'^.^rt^.] — ''There  is  a  small  farm 
(10  acres)  in  this  neighbourhood,  set  at  41.  lOr.  ah  acre;  there  is  a 
cottier  aa  it  who  pays  6^.  fer'  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  with  a  small  house 
on  it."— (Kenny.) — "  Must  I  not,  to-morrew,  if  turned  out  of  my 
holding,  go  to  beg,  though  I  can  live  very  middling  as  long  as  I  am 
-1^  in  it?"— (MaAcm.) — "  The  general  ftod  of  the  peasant  is  dry 
potatoes ;  be  aometimes  may  have  a  herring  or  a  drop  ot  milk  ;  it  is  a 
Lmelancholy  truth  tliat  they  can  rear  the  pig,  but  ttey  cannot  eat  th« 
bac<m," — {Ca»*idy.)—"  Nothing  would  cause  a  man  or  his  fimily  to 
go  out  of  his  cabin  bnt  hunger,     lletime  wka,  when,ifx  man  wanted 
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th«  tnalung  of  a  cart,  he  need  but  go  to  his  landlord  ftnd  a>k  it ;  and 
DOW,  if  a  nmn  is  known  to  cut  a.  thorn  he  tvill  be  fined  for  it ;  firing  ia 
rery  scarce  here;  we  must  go -three  miles  for  turf.'' — {Griffin,'^ 

'  Tfaere  is  only  one  farmer  in  the  parish,  (Killimore,  barmy 
of  Longford,)  "  who  holds  80  acre*  j  there  are  three  who  hold  40, 
four  who  hold  30,  10  holding  20,  30  holding  10,  100  holding  5 
-to  10,  ISO  holding  5,  about  200,  .2  to  5,  about  200  from  2  aorrn 
down,  and  about  300  fomilles  depending  on  con-acre  (all  the  wit- 
nessae  present  jdned  in  this  calculation.)  The  20-acre  men  do  not, 
on  an  average,  giv«  more  than  from  10  to  20  .days'  work  in  the 
year  eatdi ;  men  holding  ^m  5  to  10  acres  never  employ  the  am-acre 
men ;  aH  the  labourers  are  con-acre  men  ;  they  depend  on  ccm-aore  tar 
their  support ;  they  generally  pay  the  rent  b^  rearing  a  pie,  which  is 
fed  with  the  skine  of  the  potatoes." — {Egan.)'  "  You  ooold  get  500 
men  to-morrow  willing  to  work  for  any  wages  yoa  would  offer;  they 
would  eo  to  work  without  asking  what  you  would  give  them,  and  be 
satisfiea  with  half  pay ;  this  would  not  be  the  case,  if  there  was  a  suf- 
-fioieney  of  employ>nent  ibr  two-thirde  of  the  l^ur«r« ;  the  labonrert 
are  n^  employed  one~fourth  of  their  time.  I  counted  100  men  goiag 
from  this  neighbourhood  in  one  ^roup  to  look  for  employment,  and  I 
saw  some  of  the  very  same  men  standing  in  the  market..p1ace  at 
-Nenagh,  ofTering  to  go  with  the  larmeis  at  ai^  wages,  when  they 
were  picking  the  best  from  among  them." — (^Monogkan.)  I  have 
:knowa  men  to  word  for  4d.  a  day. — (^Kilkaldy.)  When  out  of  work 
the  quantity  of  food  is  certainly  diminished;  the  decrease  is  greater 
and  mwe  general  in  the  summM^  months ;  bat  the  quality  is  not 
changed,  it  could  not  be  worse ;  ibr  50  miles  round  this  place,  every 
grain  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  every  pig  is  sent  to  foreign  maeketa :  metu 
or  flour  they  do  not  know  the  taste  of;  some  of  them  kill  their  pig>> 
hoping  to  get  a  better  price  by  doing  so,  and  cannot  eat  even  the-eB>- 
traib.  The  very  egg  murt  go  out  for  the  rent. — {Mwiaghan.)  During 
the  winter  months  they  live  on  the  produce  of  the  con-acre,  in  sum- 
mer, whwi  unemployed,  thay  live  on  cabbage  and  green  herba,  with  a 
few  potatoes ;  they  live  for  three  days  on  the  quantity  of  potatoea 
which  they  would,  if  they  could  afford  it,  use  in  otie.-^Maddat^ 
This  is  the  case  every  summer;  there  were  200  families  in  tdus  parish 
so  Iflxt  summer. — (c^an.)  Those  who  have  a  plot  of  early  potatoea 
dig  them  before  they  are  half  grown ;  they  often  have  them  dug  oat 
when  they  ought  to  be  beginning;  eating  these. unripe  potatoes  oauaea 
sickness  ;  many  men  ue  put  to  their  graves  by  this  bad  food;  they 
are  pounded  with  salt  and  reliables,  to  form  a  substantial  body, 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  eaten,  they  are  so  wet  and  tasteless ;  they 
are  as  soft  as  mushrooms. — {Cam^eU.)  They  dig  in  one  month  what 
would  support  them  for  two,  if  allowed  to  mature. — {Egan.)    If  than 

'  was  a&y  means  of  getting  the  loan  of  money  at  this  season,  a  very  small 
sum  would  keep  a  fomily  (rvm  ruining  themselves  by  digging  the  un- 

.  ripe,  potatoes.     A  man  might  get  credit,  but  it  comes  easier  to  him 
to  waste  two  months'  food  when  he  has  it,  in  supporting  his  fknuly  for 
one,  than,  to  promise  two  prices  for  one  month'sfood  when  he  cannot 
tell  will  he  ever  have  the  means  of  paying  it.— (  CampbelL) 
'  They  «ad  their  foiBilie>«ie  oftwi  reuiocd  to  bpgyiy ;  a  man  first 
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it  broken  in  liis  holding  bf  promieing  too  high  a  rent ;  when  gale  &»j 
cornea,  he  is  not  able  to  ray  it,  and  all  his  gtodc,  produce,  &c.,  are 
canted;  he  then  is  ejected,^  and  if  he  has  anything  left,  he  takes  a 
akirt  of  a  bog,  at  a  low  rent,  which  is  fit  to  gire  middling  cropi.  The 
rent  being  raised,  he  is  unable  to  pay  it,  and  all  he  had  is  spent  in  re- 
claiming tbe  bog ;  he  is  now  unable  to  talie  another  piece,  so  he  mutt 
turn  labourer,  and  when  employment  is  scarce  he  must  turn  beg- 
gari  There  were  50  ejectments  served  in  this  neighbourhood  this 
last  month ;  all  on  persons  holding  from  10  acres  to  two ;  sra^e  of 
them  have  10  children,  and  what  I  said  before  must  be  the  &te  of  the 
most  of  them  ,'  those  who  have  no  capital  will  bare  a  shorter  course, 
£>r  they  must  turn  labourers  at  once.— (^afi.)  When  first  driven 
to  beggary,  tbey  feel  ashamed  to  beg  in  their  own  parish,  where  every 
person  knows  them,  and  generally  remove  10  or  15  miles  ^m  home. 
The  men  do  not  genendly  beg,  and  as  soon  as  employment  can  be 
procored,  the  wife  and  &mily  come  back  ;  nothing  but  continued  want 
of.employment  would  cause  a  laboorer's  family  to  continue  b^ging ; 
they  are  often  many  days  on  half  allowance  before  their  spirit  is  broken 
down  ;  but,  accustomed  to  it  as  they  are,  when  it  continues  too  long. 
they  must  yield. — (Aforow.)  I  never  knew  a  case  of  poverty  causing 
prostitution  in  the  first  instance ;  they  are  generally  first  seduced  by  a 
rvomise  of  marriage ;  this  promise  being  broken,  tbey  become  reck- 
less, and  then  money  has  the  effect. — {Moran.) 

. '  They  often  steal  turf,  potatoes,  and  cabbage,  when  in  great  want ; 
I  have  caught  persons  stealing  my  own.  I  did  not  prosecute  them  ; 
.common  humanity  prevented  me,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  want  caused 
them  to  do  il.—{Egan.y     pp.  197—200. 

:  County  of  Kildabk.  '  The  periods  of  the  year  when  the  labonr- 
ers  are  out  of  work  are  from  1st  December  to  the  end  of  March,  as  well 
as  from,  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  during  which  tin^ 
tbey  are  often  reduced  to  one  meal.  Byrne  states,  "  We  might  be  em- 
-floyed  in  the  morning,  and  broke  in  two  hours,  if  there  .was  sign  nf 
tairi ;  and  if  you  are  not  noted  as  a  good  labourer  in  the  busiest  season 
of  the  year,  you  may  be  left  In  the  streets  for  a  month  together,  with- 
out any  one  asking  what  brought  you  there;  and  I  know  many  labour- 
ers who,  except  for  the  ■  pressagh '  that  grows  in  tbe  field,  would  be 
lost  entirely."  -Mr.  George  Pirn  states,  "  JUast  spring  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  eevenil  unemployed 
laboureK  came  forward  and  stated  tfaey  l^d  not  tasted  food  for  twenty- 
ibur  hours ;  and  I  am  sure,  in  such  periods,  mwiy  get  up  in  the  in<wt)- 
ing  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  a  potato  during  the  ^y." 

'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne :  "  About  the  year  1^6  upwards  of  fifiy 
femilies  were  turned  out  of  tbeir  small  holdings  and  driven  to  Gve  by 
tbe  roadside  in  miserable  huts.  The  husbands  of  ten  or  twelve  womes 
abandoned  them  ;  they  were  all  young  men,  and  supposed  to  have  em- 
barked  for  America."  I>r.  FitEsimon  states,  "  1  have  this  day  attended 
an  unfortunate  female  who  has  three  children,  one  of  whom  was  by  her 
first" marriage;  last  spring  her  present  husband  abandoned  her,  first 
having  disposed  of  every  article  he  possessed  to  defray  his  passage,  as 
IB  supposed,  to  America-". 
•  There  are  many  inscancea  of  their  being  drirea  t*  bigging,  but  it 
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h  agreed  on  ell  hands  they  would  be  next  starring  before  they  would 
do  so.  Mr.  Townsend  remarks,  "  I  remember  the  time  when  a  lar. 
bouringman  would  as  soon  be  accumd  of  a  capital  crime  as  of  begging; 
but  now,  from  want  of  employment,  they  think  nothing  of  it." 
.  '  They  seldom  can  get  credit.  Gorman  says.  "  Faith,  we  would  not 
get  it ;  there  ia  little  chance  of  paying  it  back."  Whenever  they  do 
get  credit,  it  is  at  an  advance  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  this,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  keeps  tbem  in  debt ;  "  &om  which,"  Mr.  Townsend 
says,  "  it  must  be  a  very  fortuitoua  circumatance  that  can  set  him  free. 
I  was  present,  some  time  ago,  when  a  &rmer  was  settling  his  accounts 
with  bis  labourers,  thirteen  in  number,  and  there  Tras  not  one  that  was 
aot  in  debt  to  him,  incurred  in  summer  for  provisions  given  by  hini; 
and  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  at  it,  as  it  ensured  them  work  dur- 
ing the  winter."  William  Gore  says,  "  Last  summer  one  man  whom 
I. Knew,  neither  himself  nor  his  fa m^y  tasted  food  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and. I  knew  him  the  next  da.y  obliged  to  give  his  note  for  a 
guinea  for  I5i.  worth  of  meal."  Mr.  Fagan  and  Mr.  Malone  statei 
"  It  is  a  general  custom  to  give  the  labourers  their  day's  wages  at 
breakfast-hour,  because  it  is  well  known,  if  they  do  not,  they  will  be 
weak  and  not  able  to  work  the  day  out,  as  they  have  no  means  of  get- 
ting their  breakfasts-"  Mr.  Malone  States,  "  I  was  this  morning 
obliged  to  employ  two  men  whom  I  aaw  going  home  dejected  from  the 
market  square,  (where  they  wait  for  employment,]  because  I  knew,  if 
I  did  not,  they  could  not  get  their  bretdc^sts."  When  asked  if  the 
labourers  could  lay  by  for  the  time  of  non-employment,  Kavanagh  says, 
"  How  could  their  wages  do  that?  Now  the  potatoes  are  dug  out, 
may  be  I  would  not  get  a  day's  work-  to  the  mid^e  of  March;  and 
■ore,  except  the  farmeis  were  kind  to  us,  what  would  become  of  ua  ? 
But,  thank  God,  they  arc  very  generous!" 

'  The  Rev.  Mr,  Brennan  states,  "  It  would  make  your  blood  rua 
cold  to  hear  the  tales  of  woe  and  m.taery  that  are  told  me  in  my  confes- 
sional ;  that  the  hardships  the  poor  bear  are  beyond  endurance."  Here 
the  reverend  gentl^nan  got  excited  at  the  recollection  of  some  of  these 
scenes,  and  remarked,  "  They  attribute  all  the  midnight  murders  and 
assassinations  in  this  country  to  political  causes;  but,  sir,  I  tell  you, 
and  am  reedy  to  swear,  if  necessary,  that  poverty  and  destitution  are 
Ht  the  root.  One  instance,  sir,  I'll  tdl  Von,  that  of  a  decent  farmer's 
wife,  her  children,  kindly  reared  and  respectably  brought  up,  driven 
■otit  of  their  holding,  without  a  roof  to  put  their  heads  under  :  some 
one  built  them  a  wretched  hut  by  the  roadside,  which  covered  them  (6r 
forty-five  nights.  Her  son,  a  young  man,  came  to  me  when  he  heard 
it,  and  in  a  state .  bordering  on  distraction  said  to  me.  What  am  I 
told,  sir?  am  I  to  Uve  and  see  those  things?"  Mr.  Brennan  further 
States,  "  that  in  the  month  of  July  many  labourers,  who  were  out  of 
employment,  were  throiyii  into  such  a  state  of  destitntion,  that  thev 
became  quite  reckless,  and  asked  my  advice  how  they  were  to  act,  say- 
ing they  could  not  bear  up  under  Buch  misery,  and  were  determined 
not  to  submit  to  it  any  longer."  A  mason's  wages  are  2j,  6H.  per  day; 
but  Gorman'states,  "  I  was  thirteen  weeks  without  employment,  and 
«ften  went  to  bed  without  any  meal  in  the  day  atdit;  aiui  so  much  did 
it  work  upon  my  mind,  that  I  felt  sick."     (This  was  oOTrabwated  by 
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^  oante  aad'tlitpeuiMrf  au^eon,  wUo  were  preaent.)"  "  I  tXtiai  did; 
w)t  <mra  if  the  ground  opOied  and  BWallowed  me,  and  that's  more. than 
any  one  heard  out  of  ftiy  mouth  beftire.     I  would  willingly, turn  to  atet 

Sort  of  the  knd  that  1  would  get  employnient ;  bat  this  moment  I 
on't  Iedow  what  at  where  to  turn  for  employment,  and  often,  if  a 
penny  woald  get  a  dinnN  ft>r  my  wife  and  cuiiloren,  I  oould  not  set  it. 
FVom  the  iair  Hasiety  of  mina,  many  ia  the  night  I  do  not  eJmp  a 


aasiety  of  mina,  many  ia  the  night  I  do  not  EU^p  ti 
tt  my  destitvtion  ;  and  «&en,  feom  weakness,  my  wifa 
tre  tlie  spot  she  sits  in.    What  is  to  become  of  us,  I  do 


not  know!"'* 

:  *  Hr.  M'Kenna  remarks,  "  I  an  schoolmaster  «f  the  Male  National 
Schocd :  the  vnx»if/t  niunber  of  pupils  is  forty  per  day.  My  salary^ 
firom  public  grant  m  only  1(W.  per  annum,  the  remainder  of  my  aupptBt 
d^>ending  on  the  weridy  collections  of  \d.  each  from  the  parents  of 
the  children ;  but  soch  has  been  the  distreai  and  poyer^f  of  the  petqde, 
that  during  the  last  ten  months  I  have  only  receiTedPf.  6d.  among 
th^n  all;  and  T  declare  most  solemnly,  that  last  Sunday  my  wife,  my- 
self, and  ray  two  children,  dinbd  (£  the  mere  dry  potato.  Who  can 
wonder  at  igoarant  people  in  such  a  state  joining  Whitdtoya,  at 
ether  such  illegal  aasociatibns }  and  bnt .  for  the  educatiDn  I  hare  been 
fortunate  enough  to  receive,  my  niiseries  might  have  driven  me  to  such 

'  All  agreed  that,  although  one  clan  doea  not  marry  earlier  than  an- 
M^ier,  the  reokl^sa  are.  the  most  indined  to  contract  early  and  impro- 
.vidcnt  marriages.'    pp.  22ii— 325. 

But  we  fofbear.  These  extracts  are  more  than  enough  as  > 
tpecimen  of  the  bonible  disclosures  which  the  Inqubiea  of  the 
CommiEsionere  have  elicited.  Tlie  low  price  at  which  tfaia 
Toluinelias  been  issued,  will,  however,  render  it  inexcusable  not 
to  pnnnote  its  wideit  circulation,  ^lich  are  the  blessed  fruits  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment  and  Tory  mtsnile  in  Ireland ! 
.Such  is  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  a  country  from  which 
the  holders  of  1385  benefices,  more  than  a  third  of  whom  are 
non-resident,  (and  in  210'  coses  there  is  no  church,)  draw,  or 
claim  to  draw,  a  revenue  of  half  a  million  sterling,  on  the  pretext 
^of  upholding  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic 
peasantry  who  support  their  own  priests !  Id  the  provioces  <£ 
Cash^  and  Tuam,  the  proportion  of  Romui  Catholics  to  Prote- 
stants is  w  9fi  and  96  to  5  or  4.  Yet,  ev«i  there,  the  Irish 
iChurch  refuses  -to  part  with  a  shilling  of  the  tithes  wrested  from 
the  Romish  Church,  and  alienated  from  every  daritable  use,  in 
ordnr  to  promote  bo  secular,  so  carnal  an  ol^ect  afi  the  education 
of  the  people !  Ought  such  hn  institution  to  be  allowed  to  insult 
tile  ignorance  it  has  fostered,  the  destitution  it  has  indirectly  oc- 
casioned i.    Not  that  the  w6rHhg  clergy  are  to  blame :  they  rank 

.  .  f  'Every.  (ai«  piesent  states  that  this  nan  was  never  seen  dninlc,  aad 
all  agreed  m  givmg  1dm  an  exselleilt  cbacarter.' 
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unong  tbe  pEtupen  of  Ireland.    The  tithe  is  not  for  thetn.    The 
realth  of  the  fistablisfament  is  the  cause  of  their  '■•povextj. 
a  impossible  to  ny  how  much  longer  the  claims  of  the  Iriah 


Tenr  wealth  of  the  fistablisfament  is  the  cause  of  their  'poT«1y. 

'  I(  is  impossible  to  gay  how  much  longer  the  claims  of  the  Iri 

Poor  mieht  have  appealed  in  vain  to  the  jaatice  of  the  Legisla- 


ture, had  not  the  discovery  been  at  last  made  by  some  of  the 
shrewder  portion  of  the  landed  interest  in  this  country,  that  the 
Irish  corn-growers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  misery  of  their 
labourers  to  undersell  the  English  farmer,'and  to  glut  oi^r  mar- 
kets with  the  fatal  redundance  of  harvests  in  which  the  reaper  is 
not  allowed  to  share.  The  truth  U  slowly  beginning  to  unfold 
itself  to  the  comprehension  of  the  dullest  of  our  {^untiy  squires, 
that  a  land  which  grows  wheat,  and  breeds  stock,  that  i\i  potato- 
fed  peasantry  and  absentee  gentry  do  not  consume,  must,  if  al- 
lowed to  throw  its  produce  into  the  same  market,  inevitably  cause 
the  depreciation  of  the  crops  raised  by  a  wheat-eating  ai^  beef- 
eating  population,  and  supersede  the  more  costly  cultivation. 
The  fact  is  notorious,  that  Irish  flour  and  Irish  pigs  bave 
tenigbt  down  tbe  price  of  both  articles  in  the  English  market 
below  the  minimum  which  dlowg  of  any  profit  to  the  farmer,  or 
to  the  miller  who  buys  of  him-,  or  to  tiie  cottager  who  used  to 
calculate  upon  saving  his  bacon  by  means  of  his  pigs.  It  is  thus 
that  the  misery'of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  is  acting  as  a  scourge  ' 
upon— ^not,  happily  Uie  English  peasantry,  but — the  fiinner  and 
his  landlord.  Ves,  En^ish  rents  are  in  danger;  and  so,  at  last, 
we  hear  of  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland.  This  is  beginning  to  be 
BOtight  for  avowedly,  not  so  much  in  justice  or  mercy  to  the  Irislt 
|)0or,  at  in  protection  of  the  Enghsh  gentry.  It  is  as  a  measure 
of  taxation-r-to  lessen  the  proiUs  of  the  Iijsfa  agricuhuiist,  hj 
nking  the  expeliBe  of  culttvati<«,  that  this  plan  has  been'  so 
varmfy  espooKd.  Sinister  and  aeMsh  as  is  the  motive  of  its  ad- 
rrocates,  the  measure  is  one  whitdi  every  principle  of  humsnity 
its  well  as  political  expecUency  unites  to  recommend.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  kumanme  the  Iriah  landlords,  and  to  increase  the 
iiome  consumption  of  Ireland.  Till  recently,  the  English  farmer 
has  profited  by  the  Irish  pauperism,  which  has  supplied  hfm  with 
cheap  labour  at  the  seasons  when  he  requires  an  extra  supply ; 
and  tbe  Engliah  labourer  has  seen  bis  extra  guns  taken  fromliini 
1^  tbe  influx  of  the.  migratory  population  of  the  sister  island. 
But  the  efiect  of  pouring  in  Insb  flour  upon  the  market  is  just 
the  reverse  of  ^at  whicn  is  produced  by  tbe  inundation  .of  Irish 
labour.  The  former  was  directly  injurious  only  to  the  English 
labourer :  the  latter  is  ruin  to  the  English  cultivator.  What  is 
tobc  done?  Irehmd  is  daily  increasing  in  wealth; — ^though  its 
wedth  has  not  hitherto  been  suflered  to  circulate  throiu;faout  the 
social  system,  bat  has  only  a^rsrated  ^e  poverty  of  the  indi- 
gent. Cultivation  is  on  tbe  mcrtase  ^ere,  and  cannot  be  ar- 
rested.   To  dow  our  pprt<  agURtt  It^ih  pradnoe,  ia  impractica- 
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ble :  that  were  a  repeal  of  the  UnioB  with  a  witness.  What  re- 
medy remains  ?  The  last  to  which  England  will  be  driven  to 
have  recourse ;  and  yet,  it  is  the  best.  Do  justice  to  the  people : 
abolish  the  titfae,  which  is  a  tax  upon  the  poor;  and  substitute  a 
poor^B  rate,  which  shall  be  a  tax  upon  the  rich,  and  by  which 
means alonethe  proprietors  of  the  soil  can  be  oompelied  to  dis- 
ehai^  the  sodu  obligati(H»  which  iiie  inseparably  involved  lo 
their  legal  rights. 


Art.  IV.  The  Backaoods  of  Canada  ;  being  Letters  firom  the  Wife 
of  an  Emigrant  Officer,  illustmtive  of  the  Domestic  Economy  <^ 
British  America.  (Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.)  12mo, 
pp.351.     London,  1834J. 

~ll^£  intended,  Itmg  before  this,  to  find  means  of  discharging 

^'     our  heavy  arrears,  by  noticing  the  '  eutertwning '  series  to 

which  this  volume  belongs,  and  which  have  multipned  on  our 

hands  till  they  compose  a  formidable  array.     Among  the  latest  is 

a  very  pleasing  addition  to  the  oraithologibal  series,  entitled, 

'  The  Faculties  of  Birds.'     '  The  History  of  BritiA,  Costume'  is 

both  curious  and  entertuning.     *  The  Hindoos',  in  two  volumes, 

jvill  demand  a  distinct  notice.     The  present  volumei  to  which  we 

must  now  confine  our  attention,  differs  from  most  of  its  prede^ 

cesaors  in  its  original  character,  being  not  a  compilation  from  the 

worics  of  other  writers,  but,  as  the  internal  evidence  sufficiently 

indicates,  a  description  of  life  in  the  Backwoods,  from  actual 

observation  and  experience,  and  such  as  only  an  intelligent  and 

accomplished  woman  could  have  burnished.     *  Among  the  nu- 

'  merous  works  on  Canada  that  have  been  published  within  the 

last  ten  years,  with  emigration  for  their  leading  theme,  there 

are  few,'  it  is  remarked  in  the  Introduction,  '  if  any,  that  give 

information  regarding  the  domettic  econoaa/  of  a  sutler's  life, 

sufficiently  minute  to  prove  a  faithiiil  guide  to  the  person  on 

whose  responsibility  the  whole  comfort  of  a  family  depends, — 

the  MtsTEESS,  whose  department  it  is  "to  haud  the  house  in 

order." ' 

'  Indeed,  a  woman's  pen  alone  can  describe  half  that  id  requisite  to 
be  told  of  the  internal  management  of  a  domicile  in  the  backvroods, 
in  order  to  enable  the  outcoming  female  emigrant  to  form  a  proper 
judgement  of  the  trials  aqd  arduous  duties  she  has  to  encounter,' 

To  the  wive§  and  daughters  of  emigrants  of  the  higher  cJaas, 
who  contemplate  seeking  a  home  amid  the  Canadian  wilds,  these 
fruits  of  the  Writer's  'three  years'  experience ',  will  be  inva- 
luable. Many  BriUsb  officers  with  their  families  have  become 
^tmeoB  of  the  backwoods;  and  among  the  bands  that  Gireat 
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Britain  is  pouring  forth  into  these  colonies,  there  are  many  fami- 
lies vhich  hare  been  delicately  nurtured  and  veil  educated,  so  as 
to  be  ill  prepared  for  the  rough  life  of  a  bush  settler.     '  Fore- 

*  warned,  fore-armed,'  is  an  axiom,  however,  which,  the  Writer 
remarks,  will  apply  to  the  difficulties  and  privations  that  the 
emigrant  must  encounter.  For  some  of  these,  female  ingenuity 
may  find  a  remedy ;  and  by  being  properly  prepared,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  emigrant    may  encounter  the  rest  with 

*  that  faigh-.Bpirited  cheerfulness^  of  which  well  educated  women 
often  give  extraordinary  esamplea. 

'  It  will  be  Been,  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  that  the  Writer  is  as 
earnest  in  recommending  ladies  who  belong  to  the  higher  class  of 
settlers,  to  cultivate  all  the  mental  resources  of  a  superior  education, 
as  she  is  to  induce  them  to  discard  all  irrational  and  artificial  wants 
and  mere  useless  pursuits.  She  would  willingly  direct  their  attention 
to  the  natural  history  and  botany  of  this  new  country,  in  which  they 
will  find  a  never  foiling  source  of  amusement  and  instruction,  at  once 
enlightening  and  elevating  the  mind,  and  serving  to  611  up  the  void 
left  by  the  absence  of  those  lighter  feminine  accomplishments,  the 

Sractice  of  which  is  necessarily  superseded  by  imperative  domestic 
uties.  To  the  person  who  is  capable  of  looking  abroad  into  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  adorine  the  Creator  through  his  glorious  works, 
are  opened  stores  of  unuiixed  pleasure,  which  will  not  permit  her  to 
be  dull  or  unhappy  in  the  loneliest  part  uf  our  Western  Wilderness. 
The  Writer  of  these  pages  speaks  from  experience,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  find  that  the  simple  sources  from  which  she  has  herself 
drawn  pleasure,  have  cheered  the  solitude  of  future  female  sojourners 
in  the  backwoods  of  Canada.' 

A  cultivated  mind,  fortified  by  religious  principle,  will  make  a 
friend  of  nature,  and  find  itself  a  home  erery  where  in  the  sphere 
of  its  duties.  Of  that  moral  alchemy  whicn  can  convert  baser 
materialB  into  the  precious  ore  of  contentment,  this  Writer  appears 
to  have  attained  the  invaluable  secret.  In  thefollowing  specimen, 
it  will  be  seen  how  gbod  sense  can  indemnify  itself  for  the  absence 
of  imaginative  pleasures. 

'  Though  the  Canadian  winter  has  ita  disadvantages,  it  also  has  its 
charms.  After  a  day  or  two  of  heavy  snow,  the  diy  brightens,  and 
the  air  becomes  exquisitely  clear  and  free  from  vapour;  the  smoke 
ascends  in  tall  spiral  columns  till  it  is  lost ;  seen  against  the  saffron- 
tinted  sky  of  an  evening,  or  early  of  a  clear  morning,  when  the  boar- 
frost  sparkles  on  the  trees,  the  effect  is  singularly  beautiful. 

'  I  enjoy  a  walk  in  the  woods  of  a  bright  wmter-day,  when  not  a 
cloud,  or  the  fsAnt  shadow  of  a  eland,  obscures  the  soft  azure  of  the 
heavens  above;  when,  but  for  the  silver  covering  of  the  earth,  I  might 
look  upwards  to  the  cloudless  sky,  and  say,  "  It  is  June,  sweet  June." 
The  evetgreens,  ~  as  the  pines,  cedars,  hemlock,  and  balsam  firs,  are 
bending  their  pendent  branches,  loaded  with  snow,  which  the  leaM 
motion  scatters  in  a  mimic  shower  aronnd ;  bat  to  li^t  md  dry  ii  it, 
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tbat  it  is  shaken  off  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Ttie  tops 
«f  the  Btum^  look  quite  pretty  with  their  turbans  of  snow;  a  black- 
ened pine-stump,  with  its  white  cap  and  mantle,  will  often  startle 
yon  into  the  belief  that  some  one  is  approaching  you  thus  Ancifullf 
attired.  As  to  ghosts  or  spirits,  they  appear  totally  banished  from  Ca- 
nada. This  is  too  matter- of-&ct  country  for  such  supernaturals  to 
visit.  '  Here  there  are  no  historical  associations,  no  legendary  tales  of 
those  that  came  before  us.  Fancy  would  starve  for  lack  of  marvellous 
fi>od  to  keep  ber  alive  in  the  backwoods.  We  have  neither  fay  nor 
fairy,  ghost  nor  bogle,  satyr  nor  wood-nymph ;  our  very  forests  dis- 
dain to  shelter  di^d  or  bamadryad.  No  naiad  haants  the  rushy 
mardn  of  our  lakes,  or  ballows  .with  ber  presence  our  fbrest-rills- 
No  Druid  claims  our  oaks ;  and  instead  of  poring  with  mysterious 
awe  among  our  curious  limestone  rocks,  that  are  often  singularly 
grouped  together,  we  refer  them  to  the  geologist  to  exercise  his  skill  in 
accounting  for  their  appearance ;  instead  of  investing  them  with  the  so- 
lemn-characters of  ancient  temples  or  heathen  aitara,  we  look  upon 
them  with  the  curious  eye  of  natural  philosophy  alone. 

'  Even  the  Irish  and  Highlanders  of  the  humblest  class  seem  to 
lay  aside  their  ancient  superstitions  on  becoming  denizens  of  the 
woods  of  Canada.  I  heard  a  friend  exclaim,  when  speaking  of  the 
want  of  interest  this  country  possessed,  "  It  is  the  most  unpoetical 
of  all  lands ;  there  is  no  scope  for  imagination ;  here  all  is  new — the 
very  soil  seems  newly  formed;  there  is  no  hoary  ancient  grandeur  in 
these  woods;  no  recollections  of  former  deeds  conuectc^  with  the 
country.  The  only  beings  in  wbich  I  take  any  interest  are  the  Indians, 
and  they  want  tne  warlike  cbaracter  and  intelligence  that  I  had 
pictured  to  myself  they  would  poBsess." 

'  This  was  the  lamentation  of  a  poet.  Xow,  the  class  of  people  to 
whom  this  country  is  so  admirably  adapted  are  formed  of  the  unlettered 
end  industrious  luxturers  and  artisans.  They  feel  no  regret  that  the 
land  they  labour  on  has  not  been  celebrated  by  the  pen  pf  the  historian 
or  the  lay  of  the  poet.  The  earth  yields  her  increase  to  them  as  freely 
as  if  it  had  been  enriched  by  the  blood  of  heroes.  They  would  not 
spare  the  ancient  oak  from  feelings  of  veneration,  nor  look  upon  it 
with  regard  for  any  thing  but  its  use  as  timber.  They  have  no  time, 
even  if  they  possessed  the  taste,  to  gaze  abroad  on  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture ;  but  their  ignorance  is  bliss. 

'  After  all,  these  are  imaginary  evils,  and  can  hardly  be  considered 
just  causes  for  dislike  to  the  country.  They  would  «xoite  little  sym- 
pathy among  every-day  men  and  women,  though  doubtless  they  would 
have  tlieir  weight  with  the  more  refined  and  intellectual  members  of 
society,  who  naturally  would  regret  thftt  taste,  learning,  and  genitn 
should  be  thrown  out  of  their  proper  sphere. 

'  For  myself,  though  I  can  eaaily  enter  into  the  fieelinn  of  the  poet 
and  the  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  wild  and  the  wonder^l  of  historic 
lore,  I  can  yet  make  myself  very  happy  abd  contented  in  this  country. 
If  its  volume  of  history  is  yet  a  blank,  that  of  Nature  is  open,  and 
doqoently  marked  by  the  finger  of  God;  and  from  its  pages  I  can  cx- 
tnat  4  thouHuid  sources  of  amusement .  and  intorest  whenever  I  tak« 
My  walks  in  thb  forest  or  by  tbe  borden.of  (helake*.* 
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'  Bat  I  must  now  tell  you  of  our  sugar-makinff,'  continun 
OUT  lively  Emigrant ;  itnd  then  follows  a  very  useful  account  of 
the  simple  process  by  which,  from  the  maple  sap,  may  be  mauu- 
fectured  sugar,  molasses,  and  vinegar,  three  most  valuable  do- 
mestic ingredients.  The  flavour  which  this  sugar  gives  to  tea  is 
not  at  first  found  very  pleasant ;  but  after  a  while,  the  Writer 
says,  she  liked  it  far  better  than  muscovado,  '  and  as  a  sweet- 
'  meat  it  is  delicious.'' 

Our  next  extract  must  be  an  account  of  a  visit  to  an  Indiaa 
winter  encampment. 

'  A  merry  party  we  were  that  sallied  forth  that  evening  into  the 
fflorioas  Btarhght ;  the  snow  sparkled  with  a  thousand  diamonds  on  its 
frozen  surface,  over  which  we  bounded  with  hearts  as  L'eht  as  hearts 
could  be  in  this  careful  world.  And  truly  nerw  did  I  look  upon  a 
loveher  sight  than  the  woods  presented.  There  had  been  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  the  preceding  day  ;  owing  to  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  air 
not  a  particle  of  it  had  been  shaken  from  the  trees.  The  evergreens 
were  bending  beneath  their  brilliant  burden ;  every  twig,  every  leaf 
and  spray  was  covered ;  and  some  of  the  weak  saplings  actually  bowed 
down  to  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  snow,  forming  the  most  lovely  SAd 
fanciful  bowers  and  arcades  across  our  path.  As  you  looked  up  to- 
wards the  tops  of  the  troes,  the  snowy  branches  seen  Hgainst  the  deep 
blue  sky  formed  a  silvery  veil,  through  which  the  bright  stars  were 
Reaming  with  a  chastened  brilliancy. 

'  '  I  was  always  an  admirer  of  a  snowy  landscape,  but  neither  in  this 
country  nor  at  tiome  did  I  ever  see  anything  so  surpassingly  Igvely  as 
the  forest  appeared  that  night. 

'  Leaving  the  broad  road,  we  struck  into  a  bye-path,  deep  tracked  by 
the  Indians,  and  soon,  perceived  the  wigwam  by  the  red  smoke  that 
issuedfromtheopen  basket-work  topofthelittle  hut.  This  is  first  formed 
with  light  poles,  planted  round  so  as  to  enclose  a  circle  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter ;  between  these  poles  are  drawn  large  sheets  of  birch- 
bark  both  within  and  without,  leaving  an  opening  of  the  bare  poles  at 
the  top  so  as  to  form  an  outlet  for  the  smoke  ;  the  outer  walls  were 
also  boiiked  up  with  snow,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  entirely  from  be- 
neath. Some  of  our  party  who  were  younger  and  lighter  of  foot 
than  we  sober  married  folks,  ran  on  before;  so  that  when  the  blan- 
ket that  served  the  purpose  of  a  dow,  was  unfastened,  we  found  a 
'  motley  groupe  of  the  dark  skins  and  the  pale  faces  reposing  on  the 
blankets  and  skins  that  were  spread  round  the  walls  of  the  wigwam. 
The  swarthy  complexions,  shaggy  black  hair,  and  singular  costume  of 
the  Indians  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  fair-Seed  Europeans 
that  were  mingled  with  them,  seen  as  they  were  by  the  red  and  fitful 
^are  of  the  wood-fire  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The 
deer-honnds  lay  stretched  in  indolent  enjoyment,  close  to  the  embers, 
while  three  or  four  dark-skinned  little  urchins  were  playing  with  each 
other,  or  angrily  screaming  out  their  indignation  against  the  apish 
tricks  of  the  hunchback,  my  old  acquaintance  Maquin,  tbat  Indian 
Flibberty-gibbet,  whose  deh'ght  appeared  to  be  in  teazing  and  torment- 
ing the  httte  paponses,  casting  as  he  did  so,  sidelong  gUncw  of  impish 
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^ee  at  the  guests,  while  aa  quick  as  thought  his  features  assumed  oti 
impenetrable  gravity  when  the  eyes  of  his  father  or  the  squaws  seemed 
directed  towards  his  tricks. 

'  There  was  a  slight  bustle  among  the  party  when  we  entered  one  by 
<Hie  through  the  low  blanket-doorway.  The  merry  laugh  ran  round 
amoi^  our  friends,  which  was  echoed  by  more  than  one  of  the  Indian 
men,  and  joined  by  the  peculiar  hatf-laugh  or  chuckle  of  the  squaws. 
'"  ChippeKa  "  *  was  directed  to  a  post  of  honour  beside  the  hunter 
Peter ;  and  squaw.  Peter  with  an  air  of  great  gobd'humour,  made 
room  for  Die  on  a  comer  of  her  own  blanket ;  to  effect  which  two  pa- 
pouses  and  a  hound  were  sent  lamenting  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hunchback  Maquin. 

*  The  most  attractive  persons  in  the  whigwam  were  two  Indian  girls, 
one  about  eighteen, — Jane,  the  hunter's  eldest  daughter,  and  her 
cousin  Marguet.  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Jane ;  her 
features  were  positively  fine,  and  though  of  gipsey  darkness,  the  tint 
of  Vermillion  on  her  cheek  and  lip  rendered  it,  if  not  beautiful,  very 
attractive.  Her  hair  which  was  of  jetty  blackness,  was  soft  and  shin- 
ing, and  was  neatly  folded  over  her  forehead,  not  hanging  loose  and 
disorderly  in  shaggy  masses,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  squaws. 
Jane  was  evidently  aware  of  her  superior  charms,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  Indian  belle,  by  the  peculiar  care  she  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  black  cloth  mantel,  bound  with  scarlet,  that  was 
gracefully  wrapped  over  one  shoulder,  and  fastened  at  her  left  side  with 
a  gilt  brooch,  Margaret  was  younger,  .of  lower  stature,  and  though 
lively  and  rather  pretty,  yet  wanted  the  quiet  dignity  of  her  cousin; 
she  had  more  of  the  squaw  in  face  and  figure.  The  two  girls  oc- 
cupied a  blanket  by  themselves,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  working 
some  most  elegant  sheaths  of  deer-skin,  richly  wrought  over  with 
coloured  quills  and  beads :  they  kept  the  beads  and  quills  in  a  small 
tin  baking-pan  on  their  knees;  but  my  old  squaw  (as  I  always  call 
Mrs.  Peter)  held  her  porcupine  quills  in  her  mouth,  and  the  fine  dried 
sinews  of  the  deer,  which  they  make  use  of  instead  of  thread  in  work 
of  this  sort,  in  her  bosom.  On  my  expressing  a  desire  to  have  some 
of  the  porcupine-quills,  she  gave  me  a  few  of  Afferent  colour  that  she 
was  working  a 'pair  of  mocassins  with;  but  signified  that  she  wanted 
"  bead  to  work  mocsin,"  by  which  I  understood  that  I  was  to  give 
some  beads  in  exchange  for  the  quills.  Indians  never  give  since  they 
have  learned  to  trade  with  white  men.  She  was  greatly  delighted 
with  the  praises  I  bestowed  on  Jane.  She  told  me  that  Jane  ivaa  soon 
to  marry  the  youug  Indian  who  sat  on  one  side  of  her,  in  all  the  pride 
of  a  new  blanket  coat,  red  sash,  embroidered  powder-pouch,  and 
great  gilt  clasps  to  the  collar  of  his  coat,  which  looked  as  warm  and  aa 
white  as  a  newly  washed  fleece.  The  old  squaw  evidently  felt  proud 
of  the  young  couple  as  she  gazed  on  them  ;  and  often  repeated,  with  a 
goodrtempered  laugh,  "  Jane's  husband — marry  by  and  by." 

*  One  of  the  party.  '  S.,  who  happens  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the 
old  banter  and  his  family.  As  a  mark  of  distinction  they  have  be- 
stowed on  him  the  title  of  Chippewa,  the  name  of  their  tribe.' 
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'  We  had  so  ofceo  listened  mth  pleasure  to  the  Indians  singing  their 
hymns  of  a  Sunday  night,  that  I  requested  some  of  them  to  sing  to  us; 
the  old  hunter  nodded  assent ;  and  without  removing  his  pipe,  with  the 
gravity  of  a  Dutchman,  issued  his  commands,  which  were  instantly 
obeyed  by  the  younger  part  of  the  community,  and  a  chorus  of  rich 
voices  filled  Che  little  hut  with  a  melody  that  thrilled  to  our  very 
hearts.  The  hymn  was  sung  in  the  Indian  tongue,  a  language  tlyt  is 
peculiarly  soft  and  sweet  in  its  cadences,  and  seems  to  be  composed 
with  many  vowels.  I  could  not  but  notice  the  modest  air  of  the  girls; 
as  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  observation  that  they  felt  was  attracted  by 
their  sweet  voices,  they  turned  away  from  the  gaze  of  the  strangers, 
facing  each  other,  and  bending  their  heads  down  over  the  work  they 
still  held  in  theit  hands.  The^ttitude,  which  is  that  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  the  dress,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  olive  complexion,  heightened 
colour,  and  meek  expression  of  face,  would  have  formed  a  study  for  a 
painter,  i  wish  you  could  have  witnessed  the  scene;  I  think  you 
would  not  easily  have  forgotten  it.  I  was  pleased  with  the  air  of  deep 
reverence  that  sat  on  the  faces  of  the  elders  of  the  Indian  family,  as  they 
listened  to  the  voices  of  their  children  singing  praise  and  glory  to  the 
God  and  Saviour  they  had-learned  to  fear  and  love. 

'  The  Indians  seem  most  tender  parents ;  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the 
affectionate  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  young  children,  fondly 
and  gentiy  caressing  them,  with  eyes  overHowiug  and  looks  of  love. 
During  the  singing,  each  papouse  crept  to  the  feet  of  its  respective 
&ther  and  mother,  and  those  that  were  too  yOung  to  join  their  voices  to 
the  little  choir,  I^et^ained  quite  silent  till  the  hymn  was  at  an  end.  One 
little  girl,  a  fat  brown  roly-poly  of  three  years  old,  beat  time  on  her 
father's  knee,  and  from  time  to  time  chimed  in  her  infant  voice ;  she  evi- 
dently possessed  a  fine  ear  and  natural  taste  for  music'     pp.  21 1—216, 

Most  of  the  Cbippewas  of  Rice  Lake,  the  Writer  states,  are 
DOW  converU  to  Cbnstianity,  and  are  making  coudderable  ad- 
vancemeDt  in  civilization  and  agricultural  knowledge.  '  The  race 
'  is  slowly  passing  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  mingling 
'  by  degrees  with  the  Colonists.'  The  Indians  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, including  those  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  to  the 
westward,  are  now  estimated  at  only  13,700 ;  those  of  Lower 
Canada  do  not  reach  3500;  and,  according  to  a  census  of  all 
the  tribes  taken  by  the  North  West  Company,  the  whole  Indian 
population  does  not  now  exceed  100,000  souls. 

Winter,  in  the  towns  and  populous  parts  of  the  province  is 
bailed  with  delight,  instead  of  dread,  as  a  season  of  leisure  and 
enjoyment  to  all.  The  absence  of  wind  renders  a  verv  low  tem- 
perature very  endurable.  There  is  almost  a  trance-liKe  stillness 
in  the  air  during  the  frosty  nights,  and  out  of  doors,  in  the  day- 
time, the  well  clothed  traveller  can  easily  keep  himself  warm. 
Travelling  is  then  most  expeditiously  and  pleasantly  performed 
by  means  of  the  sleigh  or  sledge.  The  following  very  pleasing 
lines,  by  Mrs.  Moodie,  of  which  only  an  incorrect  or  altered- 
copy  has  before  appeared  in  an  lilnglisb  publication,  will,  ghew 
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thst  theflowen  of  poetry  may  be  gathered  from  amid  Csnaduui 
mows. 

'6i>BiOH  Bbllb. 

'  'Tis  meny  to  hear  at  eTeuing  time 
By  the  blaziiig  hearth  the  sleigh  bell's  chimes 
To  know  each  bound  of  the  steed  brings  near 
The  form  of  him  to  our  bosoms  dear ) 
Lishtly  we  spring  the  fire  to  raise, 
Tm  the  rafters  glow  with  the  ruddy  blaze. 

'  'Tis  he — and  blithely  the  m  bells  sonnd. 
As  hia  steed  skinis  over  the  nwsen  ground. 
Hark  I  he  has  passed  the  gloomy  wood ; 
He  crosses  now  the  ice~boimd  flood. 
And  sees  the  light  from  the  open  door. 
To  hail  his  tinlsome  journey  o  er. 

'  Our  hut  is  small  and  rude  our  cheer. 
But  lore  has  spread  the  banquet  here; 
And  childhood  springs  to  be  caress'd 
By  our  beloved  and  welcome  guest ; 
With  smiling  brow  his  tale  he  tella. 
They  laughing  ring  the  merry  bells. 

'  From  the  cedar  swamp  the  wolf  may  howl, 
Fran  the  blasted  pine  loud  whoop  the  owl ; 
The  sadden  crash  of  the  &lling  tree 
Are  sounds  (^  terror  no  more  to  me ; 
No  l<»iger  I  list  with  boding  fear. 
The  sleigh-bell's  merry  peal  to  hear.' 

The  volume  contains  the  best  account  which  we  have  yet 
seen,  of  the  Canadian  Sora ;  and  the  ornithological  notices  are 
very  interesting.  We  cannot  refrain  ftom  eztracnng  one  very 
remarkable  and  curious  fact. 

'  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  birds,  I  must  recall  to  your  remem- 
brance the  little  houses  that  the  Americans  build  for  the  swallow. 
I  have  unce  finind  ont  one  of  their  great  reasons  for  cherishing  this 
useful  bird.  It  appears  that  a  most  rooted  sntipathy  exists  between 
this  species  and  the  hawk  tribe,  and  no  hawk  wOl  abide  their  neigh- 
bourhood; as  they  pursue  them  for  miles,  annoying  them  in  every 
possible  way,  hunting  the  hawk  like  its  evil  genius.     It  is  most  sin- 

C'  r  that  BO  small  a  creature  should  thus  overcome  one  that  is  the 
idable  enemy  df  so  many  of  the  feathered  race.  I  should  have 
been  somewhat  sceptical  on  the  subject,  had  I  not  myself  been  an 
eye  witness  to  the  tact.  I  was  looking  out  of  my  window  one  bright 
summeT'day,  when  I  noticed  a  hawk  of  a  large  description  flying 
heavily  along  the  lake,  uttering  cries  of  distress :  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  it  was  a  small — in  the  oistanoe  it  appeared  to  me  a  very  small 
^bird  pursuing  it  closely,  and  also  screaming.     I  watched  this  strange 
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fwir  till  the  pine-wood  hid  them  tnm  toy  a^t;  and  I  often  nwr- 
Telled  at  the  circumstance,  till  a  very  intelligent  French  Canadian 
tTaveller  happened  to  name  the  fact,  and  said,  so  great  was  the  value 
placed  on  these  birds,  that  they  had  been  sold  at  hi^  prices,  to  .he 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  province.  They  never  lorsake  their  old 
haunts  when  once  naturalized,  the  same  pairs  constantly  retuming, 
year  after  year,  to  their  old  house.'     pp.  330,  1. 

It  win  be  seen  that  this  Tolmne  is  not  adapted  for  the  instruc- 
tion  and  amusement  only  of  those  who  contemplate  emigration. 
It  abounds  widi  details  interesting  to  the  young  naturahets,  and 
forms  altogether  a  very  pleasng  addition  to  our  etores  of  '  enter- 
*  tainiug  knowledge.' 


Art.  V.  Fundamental  Reform  of  the  Church  Etlablishmenl,  hj 
which  it  may  be  rendered  less  despotic  in  its  Constitution,  ,l£w 
secular  in  its  Spirit,  and  less  intolerant  in  its  Administration : 
with  Remarks  upon  Ziord  Morpeth's  Irish  Church  Bill.  By  a 
Clergyman.    Bvo.,  pp.  68.    Price  2*.    London,  1836. 

(  /~\  LORD  i  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes ""  were  the  last 
^^  words  of  the  Martyr  Tyndale  in  1536 ;  but  his  prayer  for 
his  Royal  Murderer  was  not  heard.  Three  hundred  years  baXfi 
elapsed ;  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts  too,  have  passed  away, 
the  English  monarchy  has  been  reduced  within  constitutional 
liouts ;  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  lay  popedom  and  the 
Star  Cbsmber  has  sbmnk  into  decicfntudei  toe  Bible  wfaitdt 
Tyndale  was  murdered  for  translating,  is  in  the  fauids  of  the 
people ;  and  their  eyes,  as  well  in  many  respects  those  of  their 
mlArs,  have  been  opened  to  its  authority.  One  proof  of  this  is,  that 
the  Writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  at  large,  without  any  fear  of  beine' 
strangled  or  driven  into  exile,  or  incarcerated,  which  he  would 
certiunly  have  been  in  the  days  of  Parker  or  of  Laud.  Won- 
derful changes  have  taken  place ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  re-established  by  his  notless 
despotic  daughter,  remains,  in  all  its  essential  features,  un^ 
changed.  We  are  living  iu  the  presence,  though  happily  not 
under  the  power,  of  a  system  of  Church -goTeminent  retaining  all 
the  character  of  the  rude  deapotiun  which  displaced  the  Papal 
supremacy,  and  swept  away  ^e  remains  of  the  feudal  system. 

'  In  the  State,  since  that  time,  the  people  have  been  acquiriw 
power.  What  was  gained  by  the  civil  wars  ending  in  the  drath  of 
Charles  I.  has  never  since  been  lost.  The  Bill  of  flights  was  anew 
Magna  Charta  which  this  country  has  since  jealously  preserved  ;  and 
James  II.,  with  all  the  inclination  in  the  world,  could  never  govern  ai 
Queen  Mary  or  even  its  Queen  Elizabeth  had  done.  Since  the  X^ng 
Parliament,  the  Heme  of  Commons  havinKneverheen,  and.  aevar^agun 
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will  be,  the  Plaything  of  the  Crown.  On  the  contrary,  it  haa  ba- 
lanced the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  now  is,  (as  it  ought  to  be,)  stronger 
than  the  Crown  and  the  Lords  together.  The  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  now  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  the  voice  of  the  nation 
becomes  nltimately  law.  The  Lords  or  the  Crown  may  send  back  any 
hasty  decision  of  the  Commons  for  fresh  discussion ;  may  amend  what 
is  defective,  or  delay  what  ia  hasty :  but  the  Lords  and  the  Crown  to- 
gether cannot  in  future  prevent  any  measure  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Commons  shall,  session  after  session,  decree ;  that  is, 
the  few  cannot  interfere  with  the  ascertained  interests  and  wish  of  the 
many.  Thus,  in  die  course  of  things,  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
wealth  in  the  community  has  given  Parliament  power  over  the  Crown, 
and  the  electors  of  the  nation  a  very  vast  influence  with  Parliament. 
But  no  corresponding  change  haa  taken  place  to  any  extent  in  the 
Church.  The  Bishops  are  chosen  by  the  Government  without  the 
consent  of  the  Clergy;  the  Clergy  are  ordained  by  the  Bishop,  with- 
out any  examination  by  clergymen  unconnected  with  both  parties; 
clergymen  are  appointed  to  parishes  without  the  consent  of  the  Pa- 
rishmners ;  ana  communicants  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  Lord's 
Table  without  the  consent  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  whole  archi- 
tecture of  the  Establishment,  like  some  'of  our  old  houses,  carries  us 
I»ck  to  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  wants  to 
be  modernized.  It  is  too  old  for  the  times.  It  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  feelings  which  our  political  progress  has  created.  It  does  not 
work  well.' 


'  The  Bishop's  power  is  too  great  and  too  small.  It  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  oppression,  it  cannot  be  used  to  restrain  evil ;  like  other 
despotisms  which  are  growing  old,  this  cannot  act  according  to  the 
theory  of  its  ^ower.  Men  are  jealous  of  it,  and  it  is  in  reiuity  less 
effective  than  if  its  power  was  much  more  limited.  At  present  the 
whole  discipline  of  the  Establishment  is  much  relaxed.  And  the 
great  improvement  in  our  Ministers  has  arisen,  not  by  means  of  our 
system,  but  in  spite  of  it.  We  have  scarcely  any  theological  educatiou 
— no  training  for  the  ministry — a  Bishop  may  be  placed  over  a 
diocese,  not  because  he  is  pious,  active,  benevolent,  liberal,  and  courte- 
ous, but  because  he  is  a  good  scholar;  or,  has  been  tutor  to  a  power- 
fa!  nobleman ;  or,  is  connected  with  some  member  of  the  Government ; 
or  has  written  a  good  political  pamphlet.— The  Bishop  thus  chosen, 
without  any  reference  to  previous  pastoral  labors  or  any  strictly  minis- 
terial quabfications,  at  toe  pleasure  of  a  Minister  of  State,  whose 
public  labours  have  perhaps  throughout  his  life  prevented  him  from 
paying  much  attention  .  to  reh'gion,  (or  who  may  indeed  have  a  con- 
tempt for  all  religion,)  has  the  absolute  right  of  admitting  into  the 
Church  whom  he  will — He  has  absolute  power  of  dismissing  Curates — ■ 
he  can  present  whom  he  will  to  the  livings  in  his  patronage,-— and  he 
may  make  examination  for  orders  as  light  as  he  will.  It  is  another 
great  evil,  that  there  is  no  pTeaiding  power  in  the  diocese,  except  bis ; 
because,  by  the  size  of  his  diocese,  he  must  be  prevented  &om  knowing 
mueli  wbidi  ought  to  be  investigated  and  redressed.     What  renders 
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him  lesa  tolidtona  to  promota  the  apiritual  ivelfore  of  bis  diocese,  is  the 
prospect  of  translation  to  a  richer  aee,  through  the  same  patronage 
which  secured  his  confiecratioii.  In  itself,  it  is  an  evil  that  the  highest 
authority  in  the  Church  should  be  conferred  by  lavmen,  without  any 
reference  to  the  ministers  of  tlie  Church :  and  it  is  rendered  still 
worse  bv  the  translation  of  the  Bishop  from  see  to  see,  being  effected, 
not  at  tne  wish  of  the  clergy  of  either  diocese,  nor  from  a  new  of  his 
usefulness  in  the  discharge  of  bis  episcopal  functions,  nor  for  the  good 
of  the  future  diocese,  but  for  his  advancement  in  the  world.  Indeed 
this  principle  has  too  much  prevailed  in  the  Establishment,  and  pre- 
vails now.  Livings  are  given  not  for  the  good  of  the  pariah,  but  as  a 
provision  for  the  minister.  The  very  names  have  an  odious  secularity ; 
they  are  livings,  because  the  t^ergyman's  livelihood  was  the  main  con- 
sideration ;  they  are  pieces  of  pre/ei'meni',  as  though  his  advancement 
in  the  world  were  the  chief  thing  regarded  by  all  parties  concerned. 
It  would  be  thought  unnatural  if  a  parent  did  not  give  a  rich  living 
to  his  son,  though  his  son  were  mentally  and  morally  disqualified  for 
the  office.  Thus  the  poorest  abilities  are  often  selected  for  the  most 
populous  parishes.  If  the  Bishop  advances  his  needy  relations,  with- 
out regard  to  fitness,  no  one  can  hinder  him,  and  few  feel  disposed  to 
blame.  Now  this  system  can  c»ily  be  improved  by  inlrodncitig  into  Ike 
managemenf  of  Ike  mkde,  a  controUing  agency,  mkick  skall  have  no  in- 
tereal  tepartUefrom  the  good  of  the  Church  i»  general.'     pp.  1 — 5. 

The  Author  of  this  extraordinary  pamphlet,  it  will  be  seen 
&om  these  his  introductory  remarks,  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  evil.  Three  great  objects,  he  maintains,  marked  the  new 
Church  Government  established,  afler  Cranmer^s  model,  by  Arch- 
tuEhop  Parker  and  his  coadjutors.  1.  The  Church  was  as  de- 
gpotic  as  the  G-ovemment  of  the  State.  3.  Too  much  secularity 
and  grandeur  was  left  to  the  hierarchy.  3.  The  system  was  in- 
tolerant. The  proposed  remedy  for  the  first  of  these  defects,  is, 
that  the  Bishops  should  be  chosen  by  the  Churches  of  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  and  that  a  diocesan  council  should  be  associated 
with  the  Bishop  in  the  execution  of  his  functions,  who  should 
likewise  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  each  minister  to  a 
living.  But,  as  every  precaution  will  not  prevent  indolent  or 
bad  men  &om  entering  the  Church,  the  spiritual  monopoly  of 
parishes  must  be  relaxed  or  abolished. 

'  While  there  is  the  inducement  of  a  comfortable  provision,  many 
men  will  make  their  way  into  the  Cfanrch  through  all  barriers,  who 
may  be  unsound  in  their  theology  and  worliUy  in  their  spirit.  This 
■eems  the  very  greatest  evil  with  which  our  Establishment  has  to  con- 
tend—diminishing yearly,  but  still  sufficiently  extended,  like  so  many 
plagne  spots  over  the  whole  forehead  of  the  Establishment,  to  account 
n>r  the  opinion  maintuned  too  hastily  by  some  honest  but  over-zealous 
defenders,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  mined  more  souls  than  it 
has  saved.  This  is  the  great  caose  of  that  opinion  ;  and  ^e  sovereign 
remedy  leema  to  consist  in  a  full  parliamentuy  rect^ition  of  the 
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r^t  of  every  mfniMer  of  the  Chimik  of  ^^iond  to  pmeh  not  only 
in  his  own  pariah,  but  in  erery  place  to  whi^  be  can  extend  his  Ik* 

■  Why  ahonld  this  right  be  withheld  ?  That  it  will  be  diopleasing  to 
all  who  are  n^ligent  <^  their  pastoral  duties,  to  have  the  truth  brosght 
into  the  bosom  of  their  parishes  cannot  be  questioned.  But  what  good 
work  can  be  carried  on  without  exciting  the  dislike  of  those  who  are 
disturbed  b^  it  P  If  this  be  a  sufficient  reason  Ear  reAising  to  ad«^t  a 
proposed  improrement,  it  should  be  a  reason  for  prohibiting  the  preach- 
.  ing  of  the  Ooepel  altogether.  The  allegation  made  at  Philippi  against 
the  Apostle  and  his  friends,  that  they  were  men  who  had  turned  the 
world  upside  down,  ought  to  have  been  cenclnain  with  the  Roman 
nagisttate  to  prohibit  their  exertions  throughout  the  empire.  Happily 
ibr  the  world,  the  Roman  had  a  juster  senae  of  lib^ty  than  some  of  our 
cmitemporaries.  Instead  of  confining  our  attention  to  the  fears  of  one 
party,  or  the  hopes  of  another,  we  should  examine  wi  which  side  is  the 
ri^t,  and  what  the  general  tendency  of  the  proposed  changes.  On 
tlM  one  side  the  advocates  of  unrestricted  libertv  '  of  preaching  are 

Slflintiffs ;  on  the  odier  the  holders  of  these  vpirituu  monopolies  are  the 
efendantB,  and  the  nation  is  judge.  Should  judgment  be  given  against 
those  who  claim  the  unrestricted  exerdse  of  their  natural  li^t  in 
favour  of  those  who  do  not  picach  the  Oospel,  or  neglect  their  pastontl 
duty,  then  the  State  will  come  to  the  aid  of  its  most  inert  ^nctionaries 
against  those  who  are  most  diligent.  Because  they  have  iailed  to  sur- 
round ^«naelv«B  with  the  afTectiona  of  their  flock,  they  are  to  be  en- 
teenclied  within  an  exclusive  authority.  Because  they  inll  notdo  their 
own  duty,  they  must  be  armed  with  power  to  repel  those  who  would  do 
it  in  their  stead.  The  Establishment,  which  was  meant  tosapply  the 
Bation  with  Christian  instruction,  is  to  be  oonverted  into  a  srand  en- 
gine for  preventing  it.  Millions  of  persons  to  whom  the  Establish- 
ment might  introduce  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of 
it,  to  favour  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  left  them  in  igno- 
rance, after  being  paid  to  enlighten  them.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, the  temptations  to  indolence  and  neglect  presented  by  an 
almost  irresponsible  independence,  in  which  each  incumbent  is  left  sole 
judge  of  the  quantity  of  service  which  he  shall  have  to  perform,  are 
great  enough  to  spread  a  general  aspect  of  inertness  over  the  func- 
tionaries 4^  our  Establishment,  and  therefore  they  ue  to  be  guaranteed  in 
their  repose  against  all  that  would  uncomfortably  excite  Aem  to  exertioo. 
And  yet,  indeed,  this  paternal  tenderness,  so  very  unlike  the  wakeftil 
jealousy  which  watches  over  the  conduct  of  alt  civil  &inctianaries  and 
secures  their  efficiency,  cannot  be  fully  gratified.  Distorbed  they  will 
be  in  many  cases,  and  the  State  anthoriies  it.  Most  strangely  incon- 
sistent widi  itself,  our  present  system  gives  the  right  of  entrance  into 
parishes  to  all  who  can  do  harm,  excluding  only  those  whose  whola 
efforts  would  be  to  do  good— a^^d  that  schism,  &iiaticism,  and  a  thas- 
■and  other  horrws  wiU  deluge  the  land,  pourii^  in  under  pretence  et 
Ae  liberty  of  preacliing  the  Gospel,  the  ^vocMea  of  restriotion  would 
ezelttde,  «4iom  ?— ^mly  those  wlio  hav«  been  recogniaed  by  the  Church 
■B  able  and  godly  men,  who  have  been  anthoritatively  received  upon 
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the  profewion  that  they  beliera  tliemselves  called  to  the  mipistry  bf  iht 
Holy  Ghostj  who  have  received  the  full  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  who 
have  been  well  educated,  who  are  still  ezerciung  their  ministty  un- 
blamed,  and  who,  if  they  did  offend  against  peace.or  orthodoxy,  might 
easily  be  reprimanded  or  expelled  the  Establishment.  Not  ano)£er 
person  in  the  land  is  excluded.  Any  edventurer  may  preach,  at^ 
Dissenting  minister  may  preach,  any  man  may  preach  who  comes  to 
deny  the  whole  administration  of  the  Church,  and  announce  to  the 
people  that  the  very  principle  of  an  Establishment  is  anti-Christian ; 
but  they  who  uphold  the  principle, of  an  Establishment,  and  .whow 
active  ministrations  are  i\,t  best  support,  are  to  be  excluded.  Any 
fanatic,  however  wild  his  iancies'-  any  Sectarian,  however  biftw 
his  animosity,  may  preach ;  any  Unitarian,  however  fatal  hit  heresy  j 
and  any  adventarer,  however  base  his  aims,  may  preach  without  obf< 
struction.  Those  only  whose  character,  whose  education,  wbwe  po- 
sition in  the  Church,  and  whose  liability  to  ecclesiastical  censura 
would  generally  secure  them  against  these  evils,  are  t(f  be  excluded. 
That  system  of  Church  government  must  be  pronounced  the  best  which; 
restricting  bad  men,  ensures  to  good  men  the  greatest  liberty  of  doing 
good.  Are  thereany  who  would  now  persuade  us  that  oars  is  supremely 
excellent  because  it  fetters  their  exertions  ?  Should  their  exertions  he 
still  fettered,  through  the  groundless  fear  of  their  fanaticism,  the  Epis- 
copalian body  will  expose  itself  to  general  and  deserved  ridicule.'    pp. 

,  '  With  respect  to  cotates,  the  Bishop's  power  of  revoking  their 
license  seems  to  me  most  arbitrary  and  mischievous.  Some  power 
abould  unquestionably  be  lodged  in  the  church  for  expelling  unfit 
ministers ;  but  this  power  should  not  be  lodged  in  the  hands  pf  indi- 
viduals,nor  shouldit  be  only  discretionary.  Upon  the  present  system, 
tiie  Bishop  may  e:Kpel  a  curate  from  his  diocese,  for  no  otber  offence 
than  because  be  faithfully  discharges  his  ministry,  and  preaches  the 
truths  to  which  he  has  subscribed  ;  the  only  pretext  far  his  expulsion 
being  perhaps  the  breach  of  some  obsolete  or  mischievous  canon; ' 
iuid,  I  fear  it  would  be  found  upon  examination,  that  this  arbitrary 
power  has  been  employed  of  late  years  more  frequently  to  silence 
those  pastors  who  were  an  ornament  to  their  profession,  than  to  ejeet' 
those  who  were  its  disgrace.  What  man,  however  well-meaning,  can- 
be  usefully  trusted  with  a  power  so  irresponsible  and  despotic?  If 
clergymen  offend  against  their  engagements,  or  deserve  to  be  re- 
strained or  ejected,  let  there  be  a  competent  eaclesiaatical  tribunal  to 
effect  it,  but  they  should  not  be  Uable  to  be  dishonoured  and  expelled 
at  the  caprice  of  individuals.  Clergymen  are  the  only  persons  m  this 
country,  I  believe,  who  can  be  punished  beforehand  for  fear  they 
should  offend.  The  power  of  licensing  ministers  is  very  analogous 
to  the  power  of  licensing  books.  And  those  who  recognize  the. evil 
of  a  censorship  of  the  press,  ought  to  set  themselves  against  a  cen- 
sorship of  ministerial  exertion.  If  authors  offend,  or  journalists,  they 
may  be  tried  and  punished  for  their  offence,  so  should  clergymen: 
but  let  them  not  be  liable  to  punishment  witbout  trial  and  without 
offending.  Besides  this  despotic  power  defeats  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  conferred.     It  was  intended  to  enable  the  Bishop  to  prevent 
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improper  pereonB  exercising  the  miniatry  in  his  diocese;  but  the  ex- 
ercise of  tLe  power  ie  geoerally  so  odious,  that  except  when  a  Bishop 
is  under  excitement  of  anger,  or  the  individual  exposed  to  it  is  JriencT- 
less,  it  would  not  be  exercised.  Numbers,  who  should  suffer  eccle- 
siastical censure,  escape  unblamed;  a  few  praiseworthy  individuals 
snffer.    The  whale  lyttem  ofUeenting  U  in  principle  and  in  practice  bad.' 

pp.  24,  25. 

Our  readers  vill  doubtless  be  shocked  at  the  heroic  boldness, 
IS  well  aa  charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  purpoge  and  uncompro- 
minng  fidelity  displayed  in  this  Appeal.  The  Author,  whoever 
he  may  be,  (and  we  do  not  deem  it  propCT  to  give  currency  to 
mere  conjecture,)  is  evidently  one  whose  eyes  are  quite  open  to 
the  defects  and  vices  of  the  Establishment ;  and  he  admits  that 

*  an  established  ministry  always  tends  to  indolence,  because  nei- 

*  ther  their  income  nor  their  dignity  depends  upon  their  esertions.' 
Yet,  distrusting  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle  to  meet 
the  religious  wants  of  the  population,  and  identifying  it,  perhaps, 
more  than  is  necessary,  with  the  congregational  system,  he  still 
contends  for  the  preservation  of  the  Establishment  as  capable  of 
being  made  to  work  better  than  an^  ecclesiastical  arrangement. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  contest  this  point  with  one  who  is  so  much 
more  a  friend  than  he  can  be  an  antagonist.  The  disadvant^^ 
of  the  system  which  he  rejects,  are  not,  he  frankly  concedes, 
greater  than  those  of  that  system  of  sjnritual  monopoly  in  the 
Establishment,  which  leaves  both  our  agricultural  and  our  manu- 
facturing districts  to  a  great  extent  destitute  of  the  Gospel. 

'  But,'  continues  the  Writer,  '  let  our  more  faithful  ministers  be  re- 
stored to  their  rights,  and  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility, 
and  they  may  pervade  both  the  destitittion  of  our  cities,  and  the  desti- 
tution  of  our  provinces,  with  such  zeal  and  missionary  energy,  as  shall 
convince  all  the  religious  part  of  the  nation  jhat  the  loss  of  such  an 
Establishment  would  be  an  irreparable  evil.  It  would  then  depend  for 
its  existence  and  its  popularity,  not  on  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
hate  all  innovation,  but  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  wish  for  those 
changes  only  which  secure  improvement;  not  on  the  secular  interests 
of  its  lay  patrons,  but  on  the  affection  of  those  for  whose  spiritual  in- 
terests it  nod  provided.  It  would  not  appeal  to  the  anti-dissenterism 
of  the  aristocracy,  bnt  command  the  good-will  of  the  nation.  It  would 
support  the  throne,  not  by  offering  the  glitter  of  episcopal  nobility  and 
spl^douT  to  numerous  aspirants,  but  by  diffusing  a  religious  loyalty 
throughont  the  people.  And  its  friends,  instead  of  timidly  d/eading 
lest  the  removal  of  a  single  stone  from  their  temple  should  bring  down 
its  venerable  ftibric  to  the  ground,  assured  of  its  foundations  being 
stronsly  laid  in  the  good  sense  and  religious  principle  of  the  people, 
would  demand  examination  and  welcome  every  improvement.  Such 
improvements  might  then  be  more  easily  effected,  ana  each  well-wisher 
to  his  country  would,  with  few  exceptions,  jma  in  the  general  prayer 
fiw  its  perpetuity,'     p.  32. 
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For  tlie  second  grand  defect  of  the  systein,  '  one  of  the  chsrac- 
*  teriBtic  blots  of  theR«formadon,^  the  suitable  remedy  is  reducing 
the  income  of  the  prelates,  and  relieving  them  of  their  bsroniu 
tunctions. 

'  Should  it  be  said  that  their  wealth  is  needed  to  maintain  their 
dignity  as  Spiritual  Peers,  it  may  be  replied  that  their  Spiritual  Peer- 
age is  worse  than  their  wealth.  They  ought  to  retire  irom  Parliament, 
and  then  their  wealth  would  be  no  longer  requisite.  Retire  they  will 
before  long.  Public  opinion  cannot  long  permit  such  a  hindrance  to 
their  useinlneSB.  Of  all  the  irrational  practices  defended  by  some, 
and  allowed  by  multitudes,  just  because  we  are  so  much  creatures  of 
habit,  this  is  one  of  the  most  irrational.  In  eveiy  view  of  the  case  it 
ia  mischievous  and  absurd.  It  makes  the  whole  bench  a  moral  Mael- 
■tromn,  sucking  even  remote  circles  of  the  clergy  into  a  gulph  of 
worldly  ambition.  To  the  Bishops  themselves  the  temptation  to 
worldliness  must  be  almost  insuperable.  How  hard  it  must  be  fur- 
any  man  lately  uodistioguished  among  the  15,000  clergy  of  this 
country,  to  preserve  his  humility  and  spirituality  of  mind, — his  sim- 
plicity as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  brotherly  feeling  toivards 
other  ministers,  after  joining  in  a  Parliamentary  debate,  associating 
■Mitli  privy  counsellors,  or  sitting  down  to  table  with  the  king.  Soma 
wmf,\mnvKr,  through  the  grace  of  God,  triumph  over  all  these 
temptatiin,  ad  be  amongst  the  most  remarkable  prools  afforded  in 
tbe  history  of  tlie  Cknrch,  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace  under  the 
neat  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Such  persons  are  worthy  of 
tbe  highest  honour  and  of  the  most  affectionate  regard.  But  even 
in  their  case,  should  they  be  able  to  take  part  in  Parliamentary  de- 
bates without  detriment  to  their  religious  character,  they  could  not 
without  neglect  of  their  Episcopal  duties.' 


'  Meanwhile  his  guardianship  there  is  worse  than  useless.  He  can 
never  defend  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  without  inflicting  a 
wound  on  the  character  of  the  Ministry  and  lessening  our  spiritual  in- 
fluence. If  the  laity  are  disposed  to  maintain  the  Establishment,  they 
will  do  it  of  their  own  accord;  and  if  indisposed,  they  will  look  on 
the  arguments  of  a  Churchman  as  interested,  and  will  less  be  won  over 
by  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  than  they  will  be  alienated  by  the  sup- 
posed selfishness  of  his  motives.  Bishops  in  parliiLment  have  indeed  a 
noble  opportunity  of  upholding  Religion  in  general  as  distinguished 
from  the  interests  of  their  own  body — but  have  they  the  courage  and 
the  skill  to  use  it?  Unless  their  attention  has  been  turned  ^m  their 
youth  to  politics  in  a  manner  which  would  generaUy  unfit  them  for  the 
other  duties  of  a  Bishop,  they  would  probably  be,  on  entering  the 
doors  of  Parliament,  most  inexpert  politicians.  Who  lias  heard  them 
speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  without  being  struck  with  their  unpar- 
liamentary manner  as  compared  with  their  Noble  coadjutors  ?  Young 
men  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  themselves  aof  thmg  like  accom- 
plished Statesmen  and  debaters ;  to  elderly  men,  such  as  our  Bishops 
generaUy  are,  it  is  imposuble.     Accordingly,  they  are  ill  calculated  to 
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eommand  the  attention  of  the  house — epeak  under  great  disadvantaget 
—and  should  they  only  apeak  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question, 
woold  be  in  great  danger  of  prori^ng  the  severest  satire  from  those 
Lords  whose  votes  would  be  opposed  to  theirs.  Some  conviction  like 
this  has  apparently  been  so  powerful  as  to  seal  their  lips.  Sometimeg 
by  Toting  with  Ministera  aminst  popul&r  opinion,  however  conscien- 
tiously, they  have  disgusted  many — they  have  increased  that  disgust 
by  their  professional  oefence  of  our  Establishment ; — but  when,  ex- 
cepting in  one  or  two  illustrious  instances  of  indiridnal  fidelity,  have 
they  defended  evangelical  religion,  or  taught  the  House  of  I^rdg  to 
base  all  legislation  on  a  reverence  for  God  and  for  his  Word  ?  What 
has  been  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  nation  ?  It  has  stamped  the 
Church  with  an  aspect  of  secularity  highly  detrimental  to  its  spiritual 
influence.  It  has  accustomed  the  more  licentious  journals  to  throw 
antneasared  contempt  upon  the  whole  Episcopal  order.  It  has  made 
Bishops  courtiers^it  has  estranged  tbem  from  their  clergy — with  the 
dignity  of  peers,  they  have  assumed,  perhaps,  unavoidably,  a  ibrbidding 
•nperiority  over  their  brethren — they  can  never  be  brotherly — they 
can  scarcely  ever  be  paternal.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  their  retire- 
ment from  the  House  of  Lords  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  Bishop 
who,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  superior  to  self-interest  and  prejudice, 
and  the  animosity  which  might  be  caused  in  the  minds  of  a  few, 
should  move  their  removal,  would  deserve  to  have  his  name  enrolled 
among  those  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots.  Why  do  not  the 
Biriiops  of  London,  and  of  Winchester,  of  Lichfield,  and  of  Chester, 
effect  this,  and  surround  themselves  with  a  ni<»^  lustre  in  the  view  of 
their  Gountmnen,  compared  with  which  the  vulgar  splendours  of 
power  and  of  dignity  fade  into  insignificance.'     pp.  36 — 40, 

'  Were  these  salutair  changes  effected,'  continues  the  Writer, 
*  we  should  he  prepared  to  remove  the  third  great  blot  upon  our 
'  English  Reformation, — the  intolerance  of  ita  conductors." 

'  The  13th  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  all  clergymen  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  livings,  except  they  would  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  allowed  those  with  foreign  orders  to  retain  their  livings  if 
they  would  subscribe  them ;  so  that  foreign  orders  were  not  denied 
then.  And  how  indeed  can  they  be  denied  to  be  valid  ?  Almost  the 
only  Proteatant  Church  who  have  retained  the  episcopal  form,  are  we 
in  this  nineteenth  century  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  odious  intole- 
rance which  would  unchurch  almoat  all  the  churches  of  Christendom, 
except  that  which  has  lung  been  defaced  by  inveterate  corruptions,  and 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.  Never  again,  I  hope,  will  any 
one  who  calls  himself  a  minister  of  Christ  in  the  Church  of  England,  so 
offend  against  Christ  through  his  people,  as  to  deny  his  commission 
to  thegreat  and  good  men  who  laboured  with  Luther,  Zuingle,  Calvin 
and  Knox,  to  establiah  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Scotland.  Never  may  the  ^tnM  miniaters  of 
Christ,  now  labouring  in  the  Pays  de  Vttud,  at  Geneva,  in  France  and 
in  Germany,  think  of  us,  as  disgraced  by  the  senseless  bigotry  which 
would  deny  them  to  be  miniaters  of  Christ.     Never  may  Gauasen, 
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Adolphe  Monod,  Merle  d'Aubign^,  Cglany  Nei,  Tholuok,  and  the  otbeF 
exoellent  men  who  are  labouring  on  tbe  Continent  to  promote  religion, 
tbink  of  us,  as  extruding  them  from  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  By 
■o  doing,  we  in  fact  excommunicate  ourselves,  and  are  found  in  melon- 
choly  isolation  from  the  purest  churches  of  Christ,  and  in  hateful  con-;- 
junction  with  that  one  which  the  Word  of  God  has  branded  with  an 
irreversible  anathema.  But  if  we  fraternize  with  the  Churches  of  the 
Continent,  we  are  equally  bound  to  recognise  the  Churches  of  America 
and  the  Dissenters  of  England — their  orders  are  the  same— thei 


cipline  little  differs.  What  reason  is  there  for  allowing  the  Presby- 
terian orders  of  Geneva,  and  denying  those  of  New  England  f  or  why 
should  the  Presbyterian  orders  of  New  England  be  recognized,  and 


the  Congr^ational,  whii^  are  almost  the  same,  be  denied  ?  And  if 
the  Congr^^tional  orders  of  New  England  be  allowed,  why  should 
we  disallow  those  of  Bristol,  of  Birmingham,  or  of  London?  It  is 
time  to  bring  all  our  sectarian  animosity  to  a  close.  We  dare  not,  for 
shame,  any  longer  deny  the  orders  of  foreign  churches ;  and  common 
sense  ftirbids  that  we  allow  those  orders  abroad,  and  disallow  them  at 
home.  But  if  we  do  no  longer  disallow  them,  the  acknowledgement 
^ould  be  public,  and  generous,  and  brotherly. 

'  Till  a  convocatim  or  general  assembly  be  revived,  let  it  be  made 
by  every  Bishop  in  his  charge,  and  every  clergyman  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Let  not  other  denominations  see  that  we  now  cherish 
an  irreligious  sectarianism  in  ourselves,  more  exclusive  and  more  proud 
tb&n  that  which  we  condemn  in  them. 

'  l^ut  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  their  orders,  it  follows  that  we 
ought  to  unite  with  them  in  tbe  Supper  of  the  Lord.  What  is  schism, 
if  it  be  not  to  refuse  that  one  brotherly  act  which  our  Lord  instituted 
as  the  public  pledge  of  our  discipleship  ?  If  the  mode  in  which  Dis* 
senters  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  contain  nothing  which  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  tbe  will  of  God,  we  ought  to  unite  with  them  in  their 
cbapels ;  and  if  they  do  not  think  our  mode  is  opposed  to  the  will  of 
God,  they  are  sectarian,  when  they  refuse  to  unite  with  us.  On  all 
occasions  we  ought  to  recognize  each  other  as  brethren,  and  especiall)f> 
in  this,  the  most  solemn  act  in  which  we  profess  to  be  disciples  of  our 
ccHnmon  SaTiour, 

'  But  this  is  not  all  the  proof  which  we  should  give  of  our  con- 
nexion with  other  Christian  deuomi nations.  One  obvious  consequence 
of  allowingtheir  orders  is,  that  we  should  admit  their  ministers  to  our 
pulpits.  That  this  has  not  long  since  been  done  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
Church.  Why  must  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  alone  have  the  benefit 
of  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  London,  when  every  pulpit  of 
the  Establishment  ought  to  welcome  him  ?  Why  must  Dr.  Cooke 
betake  himself  to  Surrey  Chapel  ?  Why  must  the  Dissenters  alone 
listen  to  Dr.  Wardlaw,  or  Mr,  Jay.  The  pretence,  that  bad  doctrine 
might  thus  be  taught  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment,  is  idle  in 
the  extreme.  If  a  clergyman  wish  for  bad  doctrine,  what  ia  to  hinder 
ium  finding  it  in  the  Establishment  ?  He  need  not  go  out  of  it  for 
any  form  of  extravagance,  or  dulness,  or  error.     And,  if  he  does  not 
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Willi  fiM:  it,  he  would  not  admit  an  unsound  CfngregmtioiiRliit  M^ 
nore  than  he  would  an  unsound  Episcopalian  now,  to  preaeh  for  him.' 

'  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  Writer's  sorrowful  conviction,  that  even 
now  a  tar  smaller  proportion  of  the  Established  clergy,  than  of  Dia- 
senting  ministers,  are  sound  theologians  and  serious  men.  And  that 
it  were  much  safer  for  an  orthodox  minister  at  a  watering-place,  or  Bt 
any  place  of  large  resort,  as  for  instance,  the  exemplary  vicar  of  Chel- 
tenham, without  previous  knowledge  or  enquiry,  to  admit  an  inde- 
pendent minister  into  his  pulpit  than  a  minister  of  the  Establishment; 
supposing  him  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  both.  From  the  onfl 
he  would  hear  the  doctrines  of  Henry  and  of  Doddridge,  of  Robert 
Hall  and  Fuller  ;  A'om  the  other,  too  probably,  those  of  Whitby  of  of 
Tomline.  On  the  present  sectarian  system  there  are  multitudes  of 
frivolous,  sporting,  ball-going,  unlearned,  and  worldly-minded  men, 
whom  a  clei^man  may  neely  admit  into  his  pnlpit,  and  multitudes  of 
valuable  men  from  whose  ministrations  his  congregation  Would  derive 
spiritual  advantage,  whom  be  must  exclude.'    pp.  42 — 48. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Eatablisbment  be  thus  pacified— 
it  must  also  be  enlarged.  As  we  ctuinot  now  enter  upon  «b 
examination  of  the  Author^s  plan  as  unfolded  in  this  part  of  fail 
pamphlet,  we  shall  not  say  a  word  about  it.  It  will  Ibdeed  hi 
time  enough  to  discuss  this  matter  with  him  when  the  preliminarj 
reforms  have  been  commenced.  We  wish  every  reader  whom  we 
can  influence,  to  procure  this  pamphlet,  and  read  it  with  sUen- 
tioD  and  deep  reSection.  He  will  find  much  that  may  be  deemed 
chimerical ;  but  the  Keibrm  Bill  itself  would  have  been  deemed 
the  dream  of  ■  Titdfaiary  a  few  years  before  it  became  law  ;  and 
of  one  thing  we  feel  strongly  osibred,  that  the  loagex  church 
reform  is  postponed,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  '  fiindammtal** 
The  number  of  clei^men  witfain  the  EstaUisfamrat  is  Dot  ili<- 
'considerable — greater,  we  suspCct,  tban  is  g^eraUy  imagined'— 
who  are  prevented  &om  deserting  it  only  hf  the  ezpectatioa  of 
great  reforms.  The  nucleus  of  a  Reformed  Episcoptd  Church, 
conformed  to  the  model  of  the  American  Episcopacy,  already 
exists  in  this  country.  The  determination  is  ripening  and 
spreading,  to  obtain  release  from  the  pelatical  despodsro,  the 
reform  of  gross  abuses,  and  s  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  ca- 
nonical obecUence,  or  to  secede,  sjid  form  a  separate  evangelical 
body.  The  stream  may  seem  to  flow  on  as  usual,  but  drop  after 
drop  is  finding  its  way  through  ihe  minute  leak  in  the  embank- 
ment, the  sure  prelude  to  an  over-bearing  tormiC,  it  the  wuning 
is  despised.  This  pamphlet  is  iadeed  a  nga  of  U>«  tinefc  The 
Writer  must  have  prepared  fatnself  to  become  the  olgect  of  the 
bitterest  scorn  and  hostility,  pnidetitly  Teiled,  it  I9ay  be,  under 
affoeted  indifference  and  cautious  roerve.     The  bigoU  «f  hit 
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own  Church  who  have  been  joining  in  the  Gothsrcoliin  crusade 
agaiuBt  Dissent,  will,  no  doubt,  be  mortified  and  dismayed  to  find 
themselves  thus  checlied  in  the  mad  career  of  their  vulgar  op- 

firessions,  and  summoned  to  defend  their  own  immaculate  Estab- 
ishment  against  what  will  be  deemed  treachery  in  the  camp. 
This  '  clerf^man  ^  goes  even  further,  it  will  be  said,  than  Lord 
Henley.  True,  but  Lord  Henley's  plan  was  published  some 
years  i^.  A  year  or  two  hence,  perhaps,  this  Writer  will  be 
deemed  a  moderate  reformer. 

Whatever  may  be  thought,  however,  of  his  scheme  of  Church 
reform,  there  are  considerations  brought  before  the  reader  in  this 
pamphlet  which,  if  duly  felt,  would  not  only  justify  the  Writer's 
motives,  but  impose  silence  upon  the  noisiest  of  our  party  com- 
batants. '  The  ten-pound  franchise,'  he  remarks,  '  is  thought 
*  by  some  to  have  inverted  the  social  pyramid.  But  the  ten- 
'  pound  househoidera  are  an  aristocrasy  compared  with  the  te- 
'  nants  of  our  cellars  and  garrets,  and  teeming  alleys' — the  po- 
pulation growing  up  under  the  influence  of  vice  and  pauperism, 
deserted  oy  the  Eetablishmeat,  and,  too  much  overlooked  by  all 
besides. 

'  The  wealthy  and  the  great  may  stop  their  ears  and  lum  away 
dieir  eyes ;  but  these  myriads,  with  nothing  to  loose  by  tumult,  and 
no  principle  to  control  uieir  viol«)ce,  are  roaring  at  the  gates  of  the 
CoDstitiitioii  throuffh  the  mouths  of  their  furious  aTtiUery — the  un- 
stamped periodicals ;  and  are  waiting  impatiently  to  make  their  w» 
over  every  shattered  and  prostrated  barrier,  to  political  power.  If 
we  are  in'  an  abyss  now,  we  seem  on  the  brink  of  something  worse, — ■ 

"  And  io  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  Ihreatenii^  to  devour  us,  opens  wide." 

'  Is  the  State  sane,  which  can  close  its  eyes  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  population,  or  overlook  it,  when  discovered  1  There  it  is — so 
degraded,  so  miserable,  and  so  disloyal,  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  worst  Government,  and  a  terror  to  the  strongest.  And  what 
are  we  doing  for  it  7  Cheap  bread,  cheap  government,  plenty  of  em- 
ployment, and  a  gradual  extension  of  civil  privileges,  as  education 
advances,  would  be  excellent  checks  and  palliatives.  But  our  debt 
is  heavy ;  the  supply  of  labour  is  beyond  the  demand ;  the  habit  of 
gin-drinking  is  mveterate :  and  education  is  very  partial.  Under 
such  circumstances  how  can  you  save  them  from  wretchedness,  or 
make  them  love  the  Government,  under  which  they  suffer  it!  -  Edu- 
cate their  children — very  good ;  and  when  those  children  go  from 
your  schools  to  the  dismal,  viscious,  discontented  and  bUspheming 
aociety,  anumg  which  their  parents  dwell,  is  it  likely  that  their  echool- 
jessons  will  prevail  over  the  fearful  lessons  of  another  character,  with 
.  which  these  scenes  are  daily  and  hourly  storing  their  minds  ?  The 
schoolmaster  may  be  powerful ;  but  here  is  a  child  in  the  grasp  of  a 
giant.     And  your  schools,  unaided,  would  do  about  as  much  to  allay 
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the  anti-chriotian  and  unti-tocial  fermeniation  of  that  diseased  maM, 
as  a  school-bov's  squirt  would  have  done  to  put  out  the  fire  of  St. 
Stephens.  They  must  be  penetrated  with  Chrigtian  instruction. 
They  must  be  conquered,  and  humanized,  and  niM-alized  by  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  They  must  witness  Christian  examplea.  And  how 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  Independents  have  not  done  it.  The  Me- 
thodists have  not  done  it.  No  out-door  preaching  has  done  it.  No 
district- vis! ling  has  done  it.  Still  new  swarms  are  thrown  off  by  the 
monstrous  hive,  threatening,  not  only  to  leave  the  members  of  the 
Establishment  a  minority  ot  our  city  population,  but  to  outnumber 
them  and  the  members  of  all  other  orthodox  denominations  together. 
Let  every  thing  be  tried  which  ingenuity  can  devise,  or  Christian  seal 
attempt.  To  be  squeamish  about  the  regularity  of  the  means  in  such 
circumstances  would  be  a  species  of  infatuation.'     pp.  52,  5S. 


NOTICES. 

Art.  VI. — The  Architectural  AnliquilUi  of  Rome,  accurattlg  mauvred 
and  delineated  by  Antoine  Detgodetg.  Translated  by  George  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  Architect.     Folio. 

Thb  name  of  Desgodetz  is  so  well  known  to  all  pTofessors  of  Ardii^ 
tecture,  that  a  review  of  his  productions  is  not  requisite :  we  there&re 
shall  do  Uttle  more  than  announce  the  republication  of  his  ROME, 
now  in  progress.  He  was  Architect  Royal  to  the  King  of  France,  aad 
Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at 
Paris:  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Academicians  sent  to  Rome  by 
that  monarch  for  the  studv  of  Architecture,  Fainting,  and  Scnlpture; 
aud  we  are  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  these  esamples  of  the 
architectural  magnificence  of  the  Empress  of  the  World. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  admeasurements  in  this  work  are  all 
according  to  the  Paris  foot,  which  is  to  the  English,  as  12,788  to 
12,000 ;  exceeding  one  foot  by  rather  more  tlian  three-quarters  of  an 
inch :  but,  in  addition  to  this  scale,  the  artist  gives  the  measures  in 
modules  and  their  Unctions,  dividing  the  bottom  of  the  columns  into 
two  modules,  and  each  module  into  thirty  parts:  thus  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft  being  divided  into  sixty  parts,  a  scale  is  furnished  whereby  to 
ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  architectural  members 
of  the  ediltces,  and  their  most  minute  ornamental  details. 

The  subjects  comprised  in  this  work,  ore — 1.  The  Pantheon,  illas- 
trated  by  twenty-three  Engravings.— 2.  The  Temple  of  Bacchus,  fire 
ditto.— 3.  The  Temple  of  Faunus,  two  ditto.— 4.  The  Temple  of 

VesU  at  Rome,  three  ditto 5.  The  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoh,  four 

ditto.— 6.  TheTempleofFortuuaVirilis,  four  ditto.—?.  The  Temple 
of  Peace,  two  ditto.— 8.  The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  five 
ditto.— 9.  The  Temple  of  Concord,  three  ditto.— 10.  The  Three  Co- 
lumns of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  three  ditto.— 11.  The  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  three  ditto.— 12.  The  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  four 
ditto. — 13.  The  Frontispiece  of  Nero,  two  ditto. — 14.  The  Bwihoa  of 
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Antoninua,  three  dtttu.— Ifi.  The  F<mua  of  Nerva,  three  dhto.— ^16. 
The  Portico  of  Septimius  Severos,  five  ditto—  1 7.  The  Arch  of  Titus, 
eight  ditto.— 18.  The  Arch  of  Sentimiaa  Severus,  ten  ditto. — 19.  The 
Arch  of  the  Goldamiths,  four  ditto.— 20.  The  Arch  of  ConsUntine, 
nine  ditto.— 21.  Thi;  Ceh'senm,  thirteen  ditto.-^22.  The  Amphitheatre 
of  Verona,  four  ditto. — 23.  The  Theatre  of  MarcelluB,  five  ditto.— 24. 
The  Baths  of  Diocletian,  eeren  ditto.— 25.  The  Batha  of  Paulas  Emi- 
liua,  three  ditto.  There  are  also  some  Vignette  Views :  it  is  to  be 
completed  in  twenty-one  five  shilling  Parts,  containing  <nie  hundred 
and  forty-one  Engravings,  with  illustrative  text.  * 


Art.  VIL— Scotland.  By  William  Beattie,  M.D.  Illustnited  in  a 
Series  of  Views  taken  expressly  for  this  Work,  by  Thomaa 
Allom,  &c.  Engraved  by  and  under  the  immediate  Direction  of 
Robert  Wallis.     4to.     Part  I.     21  Plates.     London,  1835. 

We  have  received  the  first  quarterly  part  of  Dr.  Seattle's  Scotland, 
containing  21  beautiful  views  ;  it  fuUy  equals  the  Switserland,  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  do  n<>t  prefer  it.  In  some  of  the  views,  the 
painter  has  shown  himself  quite  at  home  in  his  art,  and  the  engraver 
has  not  lagged  behind.  As  examples,  we  may  specify  the  views  of 
lioch  Fine,  in  which  the  water  seems  absolutely  inviting ;  and  Loch 
Lommond,  where  (alas  for  the  picturesque !)  appears  an  intrusive 
Bteam-boat,  of  which,  however,  the  artist  has  made  the  best. 

There  are  two  or  three  good  architectural  views :— that  of  Melroae 
Abbey  is  particularly  interesting.  The  historical  figures,  introdiiced 
i  la  CatlermoU,  into  some  of  the  plates,  are  very  spirited.  By  the 
way,  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  there  were  some  more  evident 
connexion  between  the  plates  and  the  letter-press,  bo  that  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  scenes  introduced  into  some  of  the  engravings, 
might  And  a  ready  explanation. 

A  vignette  title-p^e,  and  60  pages  of  letter-press,  accompany  this 
first  pvt.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cordially  recommend  those  who  wish 
to  know  BomeUiing  of  this  very  pictnresque  portion  of  Great  BritwDi 
or  having  seen  them,  to  refresh  their  memones,  to  procure  this  cheap 
and  beautiful  work. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  DtMteiU  Exploded,  or  the  Bublde  Burst.  By  Par- 
rhesiastes.     12mo.     London  and  Nottingham. 

2.  Dititnt  An^monarchical  and  Democratical  ih  iu  TendoKg,  and 
necesiarily  aggrestive  on  the  EttahlUhed  Church.  With  an  Ap- 
peal to  Dissenters.     12mo.     London,  1836. 

When  a  great  dog  barks,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  chorus  of  all  the  little 
snappish  curs  within  hearing.  These  petty  explosions  of  vulgar  im- 
pertmence  are  no  otlierwiae  deservine  of  notice,  tban  as  illustrations  of 
the  mongrel  religion  which  often  lurks  under  the  shade  of  an  Esta- 
blishment.    The  first  is  meant  to  be  a  facetious  dialogue,  the  chief 
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sonhr,  in  wbidi  im  a  Mr.  Kirkaiao,  who  fiiju  mtfUaa  the  mwning 
which  he  ftttacbca  to  the  word  Diwcater. 

'  Diaienter,  I  hare  heard  defined  to  be  a  person  whose  brain  is 
•baken  ont  of  its  natural  position,  and  whose  intellectuals  the  shock  so 
■Sects  as  iMuetiinea  to  produce  madness,  but  always  enthusiasnt, 
T^uis,  the  unhappy  p«aon  is  obliged. to  take  refuge  in  a  house  where 
are  preached  doctnnea  suitable  to  the  perTert«d  state  of  his  mind,  but 
danKcroua  to  bis  soul.' 

Inirther  m,  the  nine  perMOiilicatian  of  (Hthoduz  diurchmansbip  is 
*  made  to  sa  J : 

'  Your  obserration.  Sir,  remiudB  me  of  L,  S.  E.'m  X^etters  to  a  Dis- 
senting Minister,  a  matt  admirable  boot.' 

Our  readers  will  require  no  further  account  of  this  Tolnme,  which  is 
as  P^try  as  it  is  vicious. 

The  second  publication,  which  is  as  much  an  attack  upon  the 
OoTcmment  as  upon  Dissent,  is  appropriately  introduced  with  a  passage 
&om  the  infidel  BoHngbroke,  denouncing  the  pious  Nonconformists  of 
his  day  as  the  '  pests  of  society.'  The  writer  then  very  consistently 
diarges  the  DiHenters  of  the  preaent  daf  with  having  &llen  away 
from  the  aentiinents  held  by  their  ancestors,  who  were  abused  by  Bo- 
lii^brake  mi  precisely  the  same  grounds  that  are  taken  by  their 
present  vitnperston.  IgnoraDt  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  employs, 
tliis  poor  bigot  chafes  the  Dissenters  with  gress  iucoOButency,  because 
'.'while  damoiHing  for  the  right  of  private  judgement,'  in  religious 
matters,  '  they  lud  the  amarang  impudence  of  fijnnally  <9lliitg  i^ 
'  meeting  to  retmmtfrale  with  the  monarch  for  exercising  his  right  of 
'  private  judgement,'  in  dismissing  his  ministers-  That  any  such 
IsJiguage  as  is  here  implied  was  employed  at  any  meatiug  of  Dissenters 
ia  a  ^eer  &lsehood. 

There  is  more  af  a  seditious  charscter  in  this  pamphlet,  under  the 
«Msk  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  thaa  would  be  tolerated  at  a  meeting  of 
Protestant  Dissenters.  But  what  other  feeliug  than  pity  can  we  in- 
da^  towards  this  solemn  simpleton,  who  deems  the  Protestant  prin- 
cple  of  the  right  of  private  consdenoe  in  matters  of  &ith  incprnpatibla 
-with  the  cooititutiimal  rights  of  every  Briiish  ciUeen  I 
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AUT.  IX.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  tHe  Frees,  uid  sliortly  will  be  published,  the  Physical  Theory 
of  Anuther  Life,  by  the  Author  of  "  Natural  History  of  EDthusiastn. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Memiah,  and  bJs  "Dia- 
courses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Atonement  of  Christ,  haTing  been  for 
some  time  out  of  print,  the  Author  is  now  engaged,  as  unremittingly 
as  his  immediate  duties  allow,  in  reviaing  thoee  Works  for  new  ^w 

A  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Charitable,  Rdigious  and  other  Beaevtdent 
Institutions  of  the  Metropolis  iapreparing  for  immediate  publicatioai 
by  Mr<  John  Brownlow,  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Such  a  work,  if 
carefully  compiled,  must  be  useful  to  a  large  class  of  the  public,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  intended  to  affix  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  officers  be-' 
longing  to  each  institution. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Anglo-Polish  Harp;  cousbting  of  Son«a  for 
Poland :  to  which  will  be  added.  Scenes  from  Zjonginus  t  Pafmyra, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Jacob  Jones,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,-  Author 
of  "  Thoughts  on  Prison  Labour,"  and  various  other  Works. 

Tn  tbe  course  of  February  will  be  published,  a  New  Edition,  oon- 
Siderably  improved,  of  an  Elementary  Course  of  Theological  Lectures, 
in  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  On  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Bevealed.  Fart  II.  On  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  tbe  Biblft 
Part  III.  On  the  Peculiar  Doctrines  of  Christianity.  Delivered  in 
Bristol  College,  1831,  1832,  1833.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare, 
'F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  ftc,,  &e. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  to  present  a  compendious  manttal 
of  the  principal  elements  of  Theological  Study,  <»-igiiially  addressed  te 
a  class  of  adult  youth,  completing  the  higher  branches  of  educatJtHi. 

In  the  press,  and  early  in  February  will  be  published,  in  Two  Vo- 
lumes, 8vo,  with  Maps,  and  a  Plan  of  Nineveo,  from  original  obser- 
valjons,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 
Koordiatan,  and  on  tbe  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  with  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  down  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  end  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to 
Sheraz  and  Persepolis,  by  the  late  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.,  tbe 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  Resident  at  Bagdad,  Author  of 
"  An  Account  of  Ancient  Babylon." 

Lays  of  tbe  Heart,  containing  an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  a  Father, 
and  other  Poems,  by  J.  S.  C,  \nll  appear  early  in  Mardi. 

Tbe  Daughtn  of  the  Author  tj  "  The  Balance  of  Comfort,"  has  a 
tPork  in  tbe  press,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Governess,  or  Politics  in 
Private  Life." 
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In  the  pren.  On  the  Caiueg  and  Objects  of  Local  DisturbanMs  in 
Ireland.     By  0«orge  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq. 

The  Friends  and  Patrons  of  Thonwa  MUIer,  the  Poet  and  Basket 
Maker,  Author  of  "  Songs  of  the  Sea  Nymphs,"  &c.,  intend  publish- 
ing, by  Sutwcription,  for  his  benefit,  a  new  Work  which  he  has  just 
completed,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Day  in  the  Woods ;"  being  a  con- 
nected Series  of  T^es  and  Poems,  of  which  a  most  fkvonrsble  report' 
is  given  by  many  diatingoished  literary  characters  who  have  perused 
the  IMannscript. 

A  Work  on  the  Pliysical  and  intellectual  Constitution  of  Man.  By 
E.'  Meryon,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  published  early  next 
month. 

The  venerable  Archdeacon  Wix  hss  now  in  the  press,  A  Journal  of 
his  recent  Missionary  labours  in  Newfoundland ;  giving  a  general  de- 
scription of  that  interesting  country,  and  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  religious  feeling  of  its  inhabitants. 


ART.  X.    WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BccallectiDiii  of  Uie  Frivtte  life  of 
Genenl  Ij&yetle.  By  Jules  Cloquet, 
M.D.  In  one  Volume  9»o,  with  Eumer- 
oui  Ernbelllihnienti,  illuitntiire  of  the 
dflcimt  Scenea  of  hii  Ufe,  &c. 

The  History  of  the  United  SWWi  of 
North  America,  from  the  Plantalioii  of 
the  Btiiiah  Coloniei,  till  their  Serolt  and 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776. 
By  Jamet  Grahame,  Esq.  In  Four 
Voluraet,  demy  8td.  Price  SL  lOi. 
boardi. 

Tht  life  and  "nmea  of  Alexander  Hen- 
deraoiu  Gmog  a  Hitloiy  of  Ibe  Second 
EeformatioD  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Covenanten  during  the  Reign 
of  Cfaarlea  I.  By  the  Rev.  Juhn  Aiton. 
In  oiM  ihiek  Volume,  Bvo.,  with  Portnul. 
Price  141. 


Diuertation  on  the  Progreu  of  Elblcal 
Pbilusophy,  chiefly  during  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Cenlurles.  By  the  Right 
Hnn.  SirJamci  MacVintoth,  LL.D,F.R,S. 
With  a  Preftce  hy  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Whe. 
veil,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  one  Volume  Bto.  Price 
g>in  boards. 

Volume  of 
eluding  the 
Anoaman  IBlanda,  Penang,  Singapore. 
China,  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  New  South 
Walea,  &c.,  &c.  Bv  Jamei  Holman, 
R.N.,  F.R.S,  niuitnited  by  aeveial 
highly  Sdiihed  LiUuvrsphic  Views.  .PrtM 
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Foa  MARCH.  1836. 


Art.  I. — 1.  A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friendt.  By  Isaac  Crewdson. 
ISmo.  pp.  155.     Price  2s.    London,  ]835. 

2.  A  Defmce  of  the  Doctrines  of  Itirmediale  Revelation  and  Univer- 

tal  and  Saving  Light,  in  Reply  to  Home  RemHrks  contiiiaed  in  a 
Work  entitled  "  A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends."  By  Thomas 
Hancock,  M.D.,  12nio.  pp.  100.     Liverpool,  1835. 

3.  Holy  Scripture  the  Test  of  Truth  ;  an  Appeal  to  its  paramount 
Authority  agaiast  certain  Passages  in  Dr.  Hancock's  "  Defence," 
and  in  the  Writings  of  Barclay  and  Penn.  By  Richard  Ball. 
13mo.  pp.  X.  U8.     London,  1835. 

4.  On  Mutual  Tolerance,  and  on  the  Ultimate  Test  of  Truth  ,-  occa- 

sioned  by  a  recent  Publication,  entitled  "  A  Beacon  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,"  By  the  Author  of  "  Remarks  on  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation," &C.    8vn.  pp.  6fl.     Price  If.  Qd.     I^ndon,  1835. 

£.  A  Letter  by  Thomas  Thompsou  to  the  Author  o/*  a  Wort  entitled, 
"  A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends;"  with  a  Reply  by  Isaac 
Brathwaite.     8yo.  pp.  18.    Price  3d.     London,  1835. 

6,  The  Doctrines  <f  Friends ;  or,  the  Principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion  as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers.     By  Elisha  Bates.     8to.     pp.  viii.  302.    York,  1829. 

A  WIDE  and  far-spreading  schism  is  at  this  moment  agitating  two 
■'*■  very  difiFetent  sections  of  the  Protestant  community,- — that 
which  caUs  Wesley  master,  and  that  which  comprises  the  fol- 
lowers of  Barclay  and  Penn.  Diverse  as  these  two  religious  bodies 
are  in  some  of  their  features,  they  exhibit  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. Ori^nating,  like  most  of  the  Romish  orders,  the  sects 
of  Popery,  in  the  piety  and  enthusiasm  of  their  respective  found- 
ers, both  societies  are  held  together  by  a  rule  and  cofnpact  disci- 
pline to  which  an  obedience  is  exacted  scarcely  less  implicit  than 
IS  required  by  the  canons  of  a  monastic  fraternity.  Both,  also, 
are  separated,  not  only  by  their  tenets,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  io- 
stitutton,  and  by  external  peculiarities,  the  badges  of  their  exclu- 
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riT«  feUowship,  from  the  rest  of  the  Church  Catholic.  In  both, 
the  principle  of  nonconformity  to  the  vorld  has  led  to  the  adoption  . 
of  sectarian  disttnctioos ;  as  the  hermit  and  the  friar  have  re- 
treated into  the  uniform  of  sanctity, — the  habit  and  the  cowl.  In 
both  communities,  the  Wesleyan  and  that  of  Friends,  the  author- 
ity of  th«  Founder  is  stjll  paranwust ;  and  the  ^uesl^on  of. or- 
thodoxy, or  sf  nght)  is  settled,  or  attempted  to  be  settled,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  acknowledged  doctrines  and  prescribed  rules  of  the 
Society. 

The  propriety  of  such  an  appeal  cannot  be  denied  in  matters 
of  disputed  right,  when  the  question  at  issue  lies  between  one  or 
more  individuals  and  the  administrative  authorities.  The  condi- 
tions of  all  societies  require  that  every  member  shall  be  bound  by 
the  public  rules  and  acknowledged  practices  of  the  body  to  which 
he  has  attached  himself  It  matters  not  whether  those  mles  be 
severe  or  mild,  just  or  unjust :  they  may  be  such  as  demand 
alteration,  either  trom  a  change  of  circumstances  or  from  their 
oi^nal  defect.  But,  till  repealed  by  common  consent  of  the 
SoSety,  or  by  the  competent  authorities,  they  must  overrule  all 
private  judgements  and  all  individual  wills.  This  is  the  ground 
taken  by  Hooker  as  the  basis  of  his  reasonings ;  and  had  he  con- 
fined the  lematk  to  matters  of  administrative  discipline,  the  pre- 
mise which  he  lays  down  would  be  incontrovertible,  and  almost  a 
*  truism ;  that '  that  which  the  Church,  by  her  eccIesiasUcal  autho- 
'  rity,'  shall  publicly  ordain, '  must  over-rule  all  inferior  judgementa 
'  wlutsoever.''  The  good  of  civil  society  requires  that  the  judge 
or  magistrate  shall  administer  even  had  laws,  so  long  as  they  are  m 
force,  notwithstanding  that  their  being  bad  laws  renders  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  legismture  to  amend  or  repeal  them.  And  in 
every  private  Society,  reason  requires  that  the  recognized  rules 
should  be  observed  and  submitted  to  by  all  the  members,  although 
there  may  be  strong  reasons  for  altering  particular  regulations- 
Such  reasons  are  to  be  urged  upon  the  body  at  large,  or  upon  its 
legislative  authorities,  but  cannot  be  pleaded  agaitut  them  in 
questions  of  personal  right.  Suppose  the  regulations  to  be  even 
unlawful  in  themselves,  in  point  of  morality,  that  will  afford  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  not  belonging  to  the  Society  which  imposes 
such  conditions,  or  for  renouncing  its  pommunion ;  but  not  for  ^ 
violation  of  the  extant  laws  on  the  part  of  its  actual  members. 

The  nature  and  grounds  of  the  right  of  private  judgement  have 
been  so  generally  misunderstood,  that  this  distinction  cannot  he 
too  strongly  defined,  or  too  oflen  insisted  upon.  A  Society  is  not 
morally  blameless,  which  refuses  to  amend  or  alter  had  laws,  ox 
rules  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  character :  on  the  contrary, 
both  guilt  and  folly  may  attach  to  the  Church  or  other  body 
which  obstinately  adheres  to  enactments  that  good  sen^  and  piety 
condemn.     But  the  appeal  to  acknowledged  rules  and  pntcCicee  is 
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the  only  metbodofdetenntnii^aqu^on^righturi^Bg  between 
the  Society  and  any  of  its  members. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  make  the  application  of  these  remarks 
to  the  cases  upon  which  they  bear,  while  we  proceed  to  shew 
wherein,  as  it  appears  to  ub,  lies  the  fallacy  of  Hooker's  axiom, 
when  adduced  to  overbear  the  legitimate  right  of  private  judgement. 
His  position  is,  that  that  which  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  pub- 
licly d^oe  and  decree  to  be  true  and  good,  must  be  so  defied 
by  all  inferior  judgements.  In  other  words,  what  is  authorita- 
tively declared  to  be  true,  is  to  be  deemed  true,  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Because  a  l^slator  may  make  laws, 
therefore,  it  is  argued,  a  Church  may  make  truths;  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  determine  certain  positions  to  be  truths.  Not 
this  is  confounding  the  provinces  of  law  and  of  morals,  and  making 
the  authority  which  is  the  lule  of  rights  and  of  wrongs,  to  be  also 
the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and  evil.  Against 
this  monstrous  error,  the  basis  of  all  pretensions  to  authonty  in 
matters  of  faith,  it  becomes  the  friends  of  religious  truth  and  reli- 
^ouB  liberty  unceasingly  to  protest,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  pre- 
sent itself.  No  human  authorities  can  have  a  rightfiil  power  to- 
determine  what  is  true,  or  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  truth. 
The  legislative  authority  which  such  decisions,  and  the  obligatioDB 
they  involve,  pre-suppose,  does  not  exist,  except  as  a  usurpation 
of  the  sacred  dominion  of  conscience,  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 
Belief,  to  be  reasonable,  must  rest  upon  reasons  to  which  human 
authority  can  add  nothing :  to  be  binding,  it  must  be  enforced 
by  religious  obligations  which  human  laws  cannot  strengthen. 
'  We  should  readily  condemn  the  mathematician,'  remarks  Pro- 
fessor Hampden,  '  who  should  expect  a  pupil  to  believe,  on 
'  the  ground  of  the  mathematical  skill  of  his  tutor,  that  the  ^ree 
'  angles   of  a   triangle  are  equal   to   two  right   angles,  and  re- 

*  quire  a  submission  to  this  theorem  before  he  will  impart  to  him 

*  right  instrujction.     Equally  mistaken,  however,  is  the  theologian- 

*  who  expects  that  the  Chnstian  hearer  should  admit,  on  the  au- 

*  thority  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  that  works  done  before  jus- 
'  tificaUon  have  the  nature  of  sin,  {Art.  XIU.,)  when  that  doc- 
'  trine  is  established  by  ^^ference  from  other  admitted  truths  of 

*  theoliwy.     I  can  very  well  understand  the  beginning  and  end- 

*  ing  with  the  authority  of  Him  who  is  emphatically  said  to  have 

*  "  tavght  aa  one  having  authority.'"  But  the  dogmas  of 
'  Church  communion  partake  as  much  of  reason  as  of  authority ; 
'  and  appeal  accordingly,  by  their  very  nature,  to   the  reason 

*  whieh  is  involved  in  them,  no  less  than  to  the  authority  which 

*  pnmflusces  them.'* 


*  -Hampden's  Otnerrations  ou  Religions  Uissent,  p.  38. 
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What  this  truly  liberal  and  learned  divme  acknowledge§  in 
respect  to  the  Articles  of  his  own  Church,  cannot  be  ]e§8  appli* 
cable  to  the  acknowledged  doctrines  of  other  communions.  They 
may  involve,  in  their  very  nature,  the  reason  for  believing  them  ; 
but  that  reason  must  partake  of  the  character  of  evidence :  it 
must  be  the  obvious  truth  of  the  propositions,  not  the  authority 
of  the  propounder,  that  renders  them  credible  and  deserving  of 
reception.  That  Archlrishop  Cranmer,  or  John  Calvin,  or  Robert  ■ 
Barclay,  or  John  Wesley  held  and  taught  certain  doctrines,  is  a 
drcumstance  which  aflbrda  not  the  slightest  proof  of  their  b«Rg 
truth,  and  which  ought  not  therefore  to  serve  as  a  reason  for  my 
believing  them.  No  authority  which  makes  it  my  duty  to  be- 
lieve what  they  taught,  could  attach  to  them  or  to  any  other  un- 
inspired teachers.  I  cannot,  therefore,  he  right^lly  laid  under 
an  obligation  to  subscribe  to  any  matter  of  faith  or  doctrine,  be- 
cause it  has  been  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
divines,  or  defined  in  the  articles  and  symbols  of  a  particular 
communion.  Such  articles  and  declarations  have  their  proper 
use  as  protests  against  error,  and  as  declarations  of  faith  ;  but, 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  unsuBceptible  of  authority,— except 
such  as  belongs  to  historical  documents,  which  are  our  authority 
lor  facts.  No  legislative  power  exists  in  the  Church,  or  in  any 
section  of  it,  to  ordain  a  single  article  of  religious  belief,  to  de- 
termine by  authority  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  whether  in 
geometry,  in  morals,  or  in  religion.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  must  be  self-evident ;  but  experience  proves  the  con- 
trary. No  fallacy  has  obt^ned  a  more  general  currency,  than 
the  notion,  that  truths  are  to  be  settled  by  definitions  and  articles, 
in  the  same  way  as  civil  rights  and  wrongs  are  to  be  settled  by 
statutes  and  decisions ;  that,  as  public  laws  must  be  binding 
upon  all  individuals,  and  over-rule  all  private  interests  and  private 
judgements,  so  public  definitions  of  truth  and  virtue  must,  '  in 
'  congruity  of  reason,^  (as  Hooker  expresses  it,)  bind  all  private 
consciences.  Thus,  law  is  made,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the 
test  of  truth  and  orthodoxy. 

The  injustice  of  exacting  a  belief  in  certain  theoli^cal  pro- 
positions, as  a  condition  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizenship,  is 
at  length  beginning  to  be  generally  acknowledged.  Yet,  this  un- 
just requisition  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  and  the  doctrine  is  still  openly  maintained,  (alas  !  even  by 
evangelical  clergymen,)  that  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and 
a  conformity  to  a  prescribed  standard  of  orthodoxy,  are  part  and 
parcel  of  a  man''u  political  duty  ;  that  he  is  to  recognize  in  these 
matters  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Ruler.  The  claim  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  implicit  faith,  is  more  reasonable  than  this 
demand  of  religious  obedience  to  the  State.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter whether  the  Pontifc'V  M<i.vimus  wear  the  imperial  diadem  or 
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the  sacerdotal  tiara  ?  Leaving,  however,  these  Church  and 
State  dogmas  to  wear  themgelvea  out,  let  us  see  whether  it  does 
not  involve  a  degree  of  the  same  injustice,  to  exact  a  deference  to 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  church 
coniinunion.  This  is  a  most  interestinj;  inquiry,  affecting,  more 
or  less,  every  section  of  the  Christian  Church.     But  it  will  be 

E roper  to  advert,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  contioversy  which 
as  furnished  the  immediate  occasion  of  these  remarks. 
The  publication  of  '*  The  Beacon"  hy  its  much  esteemed 
author,  Isaac  Crewdson,  has  been  but  the  signal  for  a  more  open 
manifestation  of  the  diffk^nces  that  had  long  been  known  to 
exist  in  matters  of  fiuth,  among  the  members  and  ministers  of 
•the  Society  of  Friends.  Of  the  origin  of  these  differences,  Mr. 
Ball  {^ves  the  following  account. 

'  An  increased  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  a  more  implicit 
deference  to  its  authority.  Sad  already  manifested  the  error  of  certain 
views,  held  from  educational  bins  by  a  lat^  proportion  of  our  mem- 
bers. Many  had  in  consequence  left  the  Society ;  and  the  number 
was  rapidly  increasing  of  those  who  felt  dissatianed,  not  because  "so 
narrow  a  path"  was  "uncongenial"  to  them,  (for  the  Bible  had 
directed  them  into  "  the  napow  way,")  nor  because  they  had  any  de- 
sire to  mix  in  the  pleasures  or  dissipations  of  the  world,  but  because 
they  were  sitting  under  the  ministry  of  those  who,  if  they  were  sound 
as  to  their  own  hope  of  salvation,  did  not  "preach  unto  them  JeeuSj" 
but,  with  a  strange  peculiarity,  kept  the  wheat  to  themselves,  leaving 
the  famishing  people  to  perish  on  the  husks.  Th^  more  open  discus- 
sions which  have  since  taken  place,  have  discovered  to  those  who  feel 
dissatisfied,  that  there  are  very  many  who  Ejmpathize  with  them.     A 

religious  revival   has   undoubtedly   commenced The   present 

state  of  our  Society  is  truly  a  painful  one  ;  yet,  as  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  now  prevails,  has  arisen  from  a  spread  nf  scriptural  in- 
fiirmation  in  various  vrays,  its  tendency  will  doubtless  be,  to  establish 
more  and  more  firmly  the  paramount  authoritv  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  to  remove  those  obstacles  to  Evangelical  Religion,  which  opinions 
not  derived  from  that  source  have  raised  up  and  maintained.' 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  an  article  appeared  in  our 
Journal,  on  the  suVgect  of  '  Quaker  Ortkodoscy^*  in  which  we 
adverted  to  the  religious  movement  in  the  Society  that  had  al- 
ready commenced,  as  an  auspicious  indication,  seeming  '  to  war- 
'  rant  the  hope,  that  the  doctrinal  differences  and  scnismatical 
'  prejudices  which  have  too  long  estranged  and  divided  this 
*  estimable  community  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Church 
'  are  be^nning  to  give  way  before  the  all-harmonizing  in- 
'  ffuence  of  Christian  principles.'  In  that  article,  (which,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  did  not  wholly  fail  of  producing  the  in- 

•  Ed.  Rev.  Second  Series.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  423. 
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tended  effect  of  rousing  the  attention  of  Friends,)  we  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  their  claims  as  a  body,  while  we  pointed  out  some 
circumstances  which  had  operated  to  their  disadvantage ;  and  we 
ventnred  to  place  the  alternative  before  the  more  thoughtful  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  that  Quakerism  must  either   rouse  itself  to 
'  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  or  it  must  be  swept  away  by 
the  rising  tide.     Knowledge,'  we  remarked,  '  will  find  its  level ; 
and  every  thing  which  depends  for  its  stability  on  the  e^cclu- 
eion  of  knowledge,  will  be  ondermiued  and  overthrown.     The 
orthodoxy  which  is  bottomed  on  human  creeds,  or  which  is  per- 
petuated only  in  the  oral  traditions  and  educational  peculiari- 
ties   of   a    sect,    will    give    way    before    the    first    assault.' 
Quakerism  kaa  roused  itself;  and  a  portion  of  the  Society  have 
wakened   to  the   conviction,   that  every   doctrine  and   practice 
which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  Scripture,  ought  at  once  to  be 
discarded,   by  whatever  authority  they  may  be   countenanced. 

*  Those  essential  points  of  doctrine  on  which  the  Society  is  di- 
'  vided,  admit  %  remarks  Mr.  Ball,  'of  no  compromise.     They 

*  must  be  brought,  like  all  other  points,  whether  of  faith  or 

*  practice,  to  the  only  infallible  standard, — the  written  word  of 

*  God.     To  no  other  authority  is  any  Christian  called  to  bow* 

This,  however,  is  an  axiom  which  is  by  no  means  generally 
admitted ;  and  Dr.  Hancock,  in  his  observations  on  "  The 
Beacon  ",  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  question,  whether  Mr. 
Crewdson's  '  opinions  correspond  to  the  avowed  doctrines  of  the 
'  Society.'  The  '  truth  of  our  testimonies ',  he  says,  referring  to 
those  nindamental  doctrines  which  have  been  professed  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  ever  since  it  was  established,  '  is  always  to  be 
'  taken  for  granted.''  And  he  cites  the  Apology  of  Robert 
Barclay;  remarking,  that  Mr.  Crewdson,  as  a  minister  in  out- 
ward fellowship  in  the  same  Society  with  himself,  '  can  hardly 

*  be  supposed  to  have  thrown  off  the  authority  of  a  work  so 
'justly  esteemed  as  it  is  amongst  us;  for  this  would  imply  that 
'his  departure  from  the  ground  of  our  testimonies  was  greater 
'  than  I  am  yet  willing  to  believe  it  to  be,'  We  must  transcribe 
Mr.  Ball's  admirable  remarks  upon  this  attempt  to  substitute 
human  authority  for  the  S^criptures,  as  the  test  of  truth ;  pre- 
mising, in  justice  to  Dr.  Hancock,  that  he  argues  only  as  most 
theological  controvertists  of  other  communions  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  doing  ;^ — the  Churchman  adducing  the  authority  of 
the  Fathers  or  the  '  Articles ';  the  Presbyterian  that  of  the  Con- 
fession and  Catechism ;  the  Calvinist  divine  citing  his  standards 
of  orthodoxy,  the  ponderous  divinity  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
the  Arminian  Methodist  bowing  at  the  name  of  his  master, 
Wesley. 

'  The  author  (Dr.  Hancock)  here,  as  in  numerous  instances,  seems 
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te  take  tot  granted,  as  a  position  not  iu  any  sort  to  be  questioned, 
that  his  business  was,  nut  to  shew  that  certain  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  are  conformable  to  Scripture  autiiority,  but  that  they  have 
been  always  held  by  our  Society;  and  therefore,  that  all  those  who 
express  doubts  respecting  tbem  are  leaving  "  the  true  foundation."  It 
would  really  thus  appear  as  though  he  thought  there  was  some  pe- 
culiar and  more  exalted  (dispensation  specially  manifested  to  our  little 
section  of  the  Christian  church,  which  enforced  a  certain  set  of  doc- 
trines and  opinions  in  addition  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  independent  of  ita  authority; — as  though  the  point  to 
adjust  was,  not.  What  saith  the  Scripture  i'  hut.  What  say  our  early 
Friends?  Now  I  will  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  conviction,  that  this 
is  not  only  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  but  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
Society's  latest  published  document  *.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  modification  of 
the  Popish  di^ma  of  implicit  Hubmiasion  to  the  authority  of  tradition. 

'  Equally  at  variance  with  sound  Protestantism  is  the  very  unguarded 
statement  made  in  p.  "JQ :  "  We  believe  that  the  standard  we  have 
adopted  is  a^xed  one,  and  that  as  it  is,  we  apprehend,  not  of  our  own, 
but  of  Divine  appoinimenl,  therefore  we  cannot  change  it."  And  in 
p.  75  he  informs  us,  that  "this  ultimate  standard"  is  "the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God  in  the  heart."  The  "iixed  ultimate  standard" 
of  the  Papist  is  vested  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church :  Dr.  Han- 
cock's is  "of  Divine  appointment,"  and  is  "  in  the  heart."  The  only 
diflcrence,  thereibre,  is,  that  the  one  vests  infallibility  in  the  church  ; 
the  other,  in  the  mind  of  each  fallible  man. 

'  Asareaaoner,  the  author  of  the  "  Defence"  is  singularly  unhappy. 
"He  takes  for  granted  what  he  ought  to  have  proved,  and  endeavours 
to  prove  what  he  ought  to  have  token  for  granted."  He  takes  for 
granted  the  untenable  position,  that  the  writings  of  our  audent  Fathers 
are  to  be  considered,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
written  word  of  God ;  and  he  labours  to  prove  positions,  which  a  clear 
perception  of  evangelical  truth  would  compel  him  to  take  for  granted. 

'  While  there  prevail  in  the  "  Defence"  much  confusion  of  ideas 
and  ambiguity  of  style,  when  it  treats  on  some  points  which  to  a  sim- 
ple Bible- Christian  would  be  perfectly  clear,  there  are  sc 


•  ' "  Tl^ey "  (our  forefethers)  "  professed  to  be  instructed  in  no 
new  truths;  they  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints;  they  cordially  acknowledged  tlie  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  they  were  deeply  verved  in  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume ;  and  they  openlv  confossed  that  whatsoever  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice is  contrary  to  its  dedaratioos  must  be  accounted  and  reckoned  a 
delusion  of  the  Devil."'. — {Yearly  Meeting's  Epistle.)  'We,  aS 
Friends,'  Mr.  Ball  contends,  after  citing  this  language  &om  'the  most 
recently  printed  document'  of  the  Society,  'are  therefore  fully  au- 
thorized in  rejecting  as  spurious  and  unsound,  all  ministrations  which 
do  not  accord  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles: 
and  as  the  prayerJTul  and  diligent  study  of  Holy  Scripture  increases 
amongst  us,  the  body  at  large  will  be  better  prepared  to  distinguish 
between  the  legitimate  sad  the  spurious.' 
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which  stand  out  with  n  most  painful  clearness  and  prominence.  The 
'billowing  one,  in  p.  85,  strikmgly  exemplifies  this:  "And  here,  I 
cannot  but  make  a  general  remark,  that,  while  I  trust  and  believe  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  will  never  ceaae  to  be  r^arded  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  one  of  the  greatest  oaiward  helps  and  blessingt  (!  J  to  aid  the 
Christian  in  his  course,  which,  by  the  goodness  of  Providence,  we  pos- 
sess, and  which,  indeed,  have  been  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
'  Society '  in  its  '  Advices,'  and  by  its  practice,  uniformly  down  to  the 
present  time ;  nevertheless,  though  it  does  not  become  me  to  judge  my 
neighbour,  neither  am  I  competent  to  say  how  far  the  ■  searching  ttt 
the  Scriptures,'  without  any  other  help,  might  make  a  Christian  of 
another  denomination,  /  am  sure  that  searching  the  Scripttirei  alone 
would  never  make  a  true  Quaker."  (!) 

'  In  this  extract,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  outtvard  helps  to  aid  the  Christian  in  his  course,"  &c.  Can 
our  author  point  out  any  other  "  outward  help  "  equally  great  ? 

'  This  is  sufficiently  objectionable ;  but  when  a  profewing  Christian, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  broadly  states  his  conviction  that  "  searching 
the  Scriptures  alone  would  never  make  a  true  Quaker,"  and  directly 
implies  that  it  might  make  b  Christian  of  another  denomination,  we 
feel  compelled  to  protest  against  so  revolting  a  proposition.  Are  we  to 
take  this  statement  as  a  commentary  upon  Dr.  Hancock's  "  true  found- 
ation," on  which  Quakerism  is  built?  For  if  words  have  any  de- 
finite meaning,  this  passage  asserts  that  Quakerism  b  not  built  entirely 
on  Holy  Scripture  ;  but  on  Holy  Scripture  and  something  conjunc- 
tive therewith,  to  constitute  it  "a  true  foundation." 

'  On  this  ground,  how  would  Dr.  H.  venture  to  enter  upon  a  con- 
troversy with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  on  the  authority  of  the  church  ? 
How  could  he  combat  the  opinions  of  the  ancicot  Fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  but  by  giving  up  bis  own  traditional  views,  and 
taking  his  stand  on  the  broad,  impregnable  basis  of  the  Reformation — 
namely,  the  paramount  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  Let  him  dare  the 
conflict  on  his  own  mixed  authority.  Will  not  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
sist, and  with  great  reason,  that  the  authenticated  writings  and  received 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  some  of  whom  were  contemporaries 
with  the  Apostles,  and  had  the  benefit  of  their  oral  instructions,  must 
surely  be  of  far  greater  weight  and  authority,  than  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  a  handful  of  simple  and  mostly  unlettered  men,  however  well- 
meaning  and  pions,  who  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century  ?  Cannot 
Dr.  H.,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  see  their  danger— that,  with 
this  anti-protestant  admission  of  the  authority  of  something  as  inde- 
pendent of,  and  having  equal  weight  with,  the  written  word,  the  Jesuit 
would  drive  them,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
Vatican  ' 

'In  short,  give  up  the  grand  principle  of  the  Reformation,  tliat 
"  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,''  and 
where  is  our  barrier  against  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  ianaticism  on 
the  other?  Even  weaken  it,  by  undervaluing  the  Scriptures,  anii  by 
allowing  them  only  a  kind  of  subordinate  authority,  and  specious  errors 
and  dangerous  doctrines  will  creep  in,  under  the  guise,  it  may  be,  of 
high  Hpirituality,  and  undermine  the  faith  of  the  church. 
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'  The  Nfsw  Testament  says  of  the  Holy  Soriptures,  that  they  "  «« 
able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Chriat 
Jesus;"  bat  Dr.  H.  aays,  in  effect, in  the  passage  we  are  considering, 
No — they  may  make  a  man  of  another  denormtiation  wise  unto  salvation, 
but  they  will  never  make  a  true  Quaker.  And  in  conformity  with 
this  remarkable  sentiment,  and  in  conlirmation  of  it,  we  find  him  as- 
serting (p.  8),  that  "  if  nothing  but  the  light  and  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture had  operated  upon  the  minds  of  men,  then,  I  believe,  our  reUgiotu 
Soeiett/  never  would  have  had  an  exislence.  For  they  "  (Fox  and  Penn) 
"  were  taught  immediately  by  Christ,  and  they  directed  all  to  Christ." 

'  Now  this  is  no  less  than  an  assumption  of  a  nem  revelation,  inde- 

Sndent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  in 
oly  Scripture,— a  revival  of'Barclay'a  assertion,  that  "the  Lord  God 
"  *  •  hath  been  pleased  to  reserve  the  more  full  dUcovery  of  thii 
/thrums  nnd  evangelical  dispensation  to  this  our  aee." — (Apoloin/, 
Prop..  V.  ,„i  ,i.  §    10).-  '^" 

'  Thus,  indeed,  when  men  leave  the  true  "  foundation  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Prophets,"  and  build  on  any  thing  else,  their  works  will 
sooner  or  later  be  betrayed  by  the  sandy  foundation  on  which  they  have 
been  erected. 

'The  more  I  have  examined  the  "Defence,"  compared  one  part 
with  another,  and  carefully  analyzed  some  of  its  obscure  and  ambiguous 
passages,  the  more.  I  have  seen  to  disapprove  in  its  general  tone  and 
tendency,  and  in  the  views  which  it  attempts  to  defend.  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  Dr.  Hancock,  that  &  first  step  was  wanting — namely,  the 
proof  of  the  accordance  of  Barclay  with  Holy  Scnpture?  This 
question  is  certainly  not  an  unfair  one,  since  Dr.  H.  assumes  that  we 
are  to  defer  to  that  author  as  "  authority,"  and  at  the  same  time 
desires  to  "  rest  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture." ' 

BaU,  pp.  19—24. 

Mr.  BhII  frankly  ftdmits,  that  the  *  two  main  principles  for 
'  which  Dr.  Hancock  contends,  as  essential  to  Quakeristn ', 
namely,  '  the  doctrines  of  Immediate  Revelation  and  Universal 
'  and  -Saving  Light ',  were  held  by  both  Barclay  and  Penn  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  stated  by  his  opponent ;  but  he  deems 
this  circumstance  no  reason  for  adhering  to  them.  '  If  these 
*  doctrines  are  unscriptural,  wc,  as  Christians,  must  not  retain 
'them.'  Of  those  venerated  authorities,  Mr.  Ball  expresses  hie 
opinion  with  equal  candour  and  discrimination. 

'  Great  men  they  were,  learned  men ;  illustrious  in  their  day,  men 
eminent  for  piety,  virtue,  high  honour,  unflinching  courage,  lAi- 
blemished  reputation.  They  adopted  with  youthful  ardour  the  spi- 
ritual views  of  the  early  Friends ;  and,  excited  by  the  heroic  courage 
and  Christian  fortitude  with  which  they  bore  up  against  the  cruel  and 
vulgar  persecution  of  their  day,  they  stood  up  in  the  breach  like 
veteran  champions  ;  and,  young  as  they  were,  each,  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar sphere,  acted  the  part  of  a  David  against  the  Goliath  of  oppres- 
sion. But  they  were  both  schoolmen.  Their  theological  treatises  were 
rcspctively  ivritten  when  both  were  very  ^oung,  fresh  from  college, 
and  full  of  the  scholastic  theol<^y  of  their  day.     They  systematized 
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tbe  maae  of  erode  lUBterials  before  them ;  and  canying  put  Bome  doc- 
trines, at  that  day  much  overlooked  by  many  religions  profeaaora,  into 
ondue  because  exclusive  prominence,  and  sustaining  their  views  of 
others  by  restricted  interpretations  of  insulated  passages  of  Scripture, 
they  not  only  threw  into  the  shade  doctrines  both  true  and  essential, 
but  sought  to  defend  their  particular  views  less  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, than  by  the  Christian  Fathers  and  the  Heathen  Philosophers.' 
BaU,  pp.  25,  6. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  pages,  Mr.  Ball  esposes  the 
*  unscriptural '  character  of  many  of  the  views  held  by  both 
Barclay  and  Fenn ;  and  his  volume,  therefore,  must  be  r^arded 
BG  a  still  mere  direct  attack  than  Mr.  Crewdsoo^B  "  Beacon ", 
upon  the  ancient  and  still  venerated  dogmas  of  Quakerism.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  best  refutation  of  those  errors  that  we  have  seen ; 
and  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  the  pen  of  a  pious  member  of  the 
Society,  it  is  the  better  adapted  to  carry  conviction  with  it.  At  the 
same  time, where  it  fails  of  this,  it  must  give  the  more  umbrage  and 
oSence,  by  shocking  cherished  prejudices,  and  by  seeming  to  cast 
a  reproach  upon  the  body.  One  can  imagine  how  a  Wesleyan 
minister  would  be  dcaled  with,  who  should  treat  the  writings  of 
Wesley  and  Fletcher  with  the  same  freedom  that  is  here  used  by 
a  Friend  in  refuting  the  errors  of  Barclay  and  Penn.  In  fact, 
any  one  who  ventures  to  disturb  the  conventional  or  traditional 
6iith  of  his  own  denomination,  must  expect  to  be  regarded  as  an 
offender,  a  trouUer  of  the  peace  of  Israel,  a  heretic  worse  than 
«ny  of  alira  creed.  And  the  right  of  rejecting  such  a  person 
from  the  Society  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  taken  for  granted. 
We  return  then,  to  the  question.  Has  any  Church  or  reli^ous 
society  the  rightful  authority  to  insist  upon  conformity  to  its  ac- 
knowledged principles  and  accredited  tenets,  as  a  condition  of 
church-communion  ? 

It  has  been  admitted,  that  every  voluntary  society  has  a  right 
to  frame  its  own  regulations,  provided  that  they  do  not  infringe 
upon  civil  rights,  and  that  the  members  of  every  such  society 
must  be  bound  by  its  rules.  If,  then,  it  be  a  rule  of  such  a 
society,  that  every  member  shall  subscribe  to  a  certain  declara- 
tion of  religious  opinions,  or  be  bound  by  certain  definitions  of 
theological  truth,  what  right  has  any  individual  to  set  up  his 
^ivate  judgement  against  the  public  decision  and  authority  P  and 
what  cause  has  he  to  complain  of  expulsion  on  being  convicted  of 
renouncing  those  principles  P  Our  reply  is,  that  a  religious 
society  imposing  any  conditions  of  communion  which  preclude 
and  over-rule  an  appeal  to  the  Inspired  Rule  of  Faith  on  the 
part  of  its  memberB,  is  unlawfully  constituted,  being  founded 


upon  mistaken  and  unscriptural  principles,  and  assummg  an  aU' 
thority  which  is  reserved  to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  We  main- 
tain that  no  Christian  man  can  lawfully  bring  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  abide  by  the  authority  of  man  in  matters  of  faith; 
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and  that  the  comrnis&ion  to  teach,  given  to  the  Church,  involvei 
not  the  filightesl  portion  of  legislative  authority  in  deSniitg  «r 
enforcing  the  truth.  We  do  not  deny  the  use  of  Confessions  and 
Declarations  of  Faith,  the  lawfulness  of  Tenns  of  Agreement 
when  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  differences,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  individual  professions  of  faith.  The  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture clearly  en^joins  the  open  confession  of  belief;  and  the  very 
purpose  of  Chnstiau  communion  requires  that  the  Church  should 
have  satisfactory  cognizance  of  the  piety  of  its  members,  in  order 
to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  We  shall  not  be  misunderstood, 
therefore,  if,  while  admitting  this,  we  wholly  repudiate  the  author* 
ity  of  human  decisions  in  matters  of  &ith,  when  made  the  terms 
of  communion,  or  the  law  of  opinion,  in  any  religious  sodety, 
established  or  non-established,  as  subversive  of  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  only  Umpire  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  word 
of  God.  It  seems  to  as  that  any  piuties  that  should  attempt  to 
Set  aside  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  by  a  reference  to  '  acknow- 
'  lodged  principles,'  or  received  expositions,  or  the  writings  of  Cer- 
tain divines,  are  chargeable  with  a  departure  from  the  funda- 
tnenttd  principle  of  Protestantism,  which  recognizee  the  Word  of 
God  as  the  only  teet  and  standard  of  truth.  Will  it  be  ssid, 
that,  as  a  Christian,  or  as  A  member  of  the  Church  Catholic,  no 
one  is  called  to  bow  to  any  other  authority  than  the  written  word 
ef  God,  but  that,  as  a  professed  member  of  a  particular  church  m 
denomination,  he  is  bound  by  the  acknowledged  principles  of  that 
body  so  long  as  he  retains  his  connexion  with  it  ?  It  requires  to 
be  prflved,  in  order  to  justify  this  distinction,  that  a  cburch  or 
religious  society  can  have  legitimate  interests  Or  objects  difTermt 
and  separate  from  those  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  require 
that  it  shall  be  governed  by  other  laws  than  those  which  are  iHnd- 
ing  on  all  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Disguise  it  as  we  may,  exclusion  from  Christian  communion  is 
either  a  punishment  justly  incurred,  or  a  wrong.  To  exclude  a 
true  disciple  of  Our  Lord  from  fellowship,  because,  refusing  to 
Call  any  other  than  Christ  Master,  he  appeals  frotn  tradition  and 
human  writings  to  the  word  of  God,  is,  in  our  view,  to  be  guilty 
of  a  ll^ant  wrong.  Such  an  appeal  cannot  be  over-ruled ;  it  is 
a  Intimate  one;  and  who  is  he  that,  in  such  a  matter,  can  have 
a  right  to  judge  his  brother?  Although  we  do  not  agree  on 
several  main  points  with  the  writer  of  the  Tract  on  Mutual  To- 
lerance, we  have  great  pleasure  in  transcribing  from  bis  pamphlet 
the  following  excellent  sentiments. 

'  Supposing  there  is  sincerity  in  controversial  parties,  each  party  is. 
not  only  authorized,  but  is  obligated  to  judge  for  himself  in  tlie  best  way 
that  he  can,  and  with  all  the  assistance  that  it  is  possible  fur  him  to 
obtain.  But  when  this  is  done,  and  still  there  remains  a  differenee  of 
opinicrn,  or  an  understood  difference ;  is  there  any  accessible  test,  ex- 
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iiting  between  the  pntieB,  by  which  either  of  them  can  become  enti- 
tled to  denounce  the  other  in  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  treat  him 
accordinglf.  I  caatead  that  there  in  not-  "  To  his  own  Master  he 
■tandetb  or  ialleth."  Have  we  not  a  Master  in  common,  to  whom  we 
are,  each  for  himself,  accountable.  Yes !  a  Master  most  merciful. 
But  his  long-suffering  is  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  zeul  that  would 
lay  waste  the  unripened  harvest  to  destroy  the  tares.  We  pass  judge- 
ment on  the  principles  of  others  with  a  severity  which  we  can  be  enti- 
tled to  only  on  the  supposition  that  ourselves  are  {aultless,  and  that  we 
know  the  hearts  of  men.     Do  men  know  their  own  hearts? 

'  But,  supposing  that  a  Heligioug  Society,  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances, is  under  a  necessity  of  expressing  its  judgement  on  the  religious 
sentiments  of  part  of  its  members :  to  what  extent  is  it  entitled  to 
proceed?  I  contend  that  it  ought  to  assume  no  more  than  would  be 
implied  in  saying,  Those  sentiments  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the 
Sooety,  are  not  consistent  with  that  view  of  Christian  truth  which,  as 
we  prefer,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  profess ;  and  they  are  sentiments 
which,  in  our  estimation,  are  of  an  mjurious  nature.  Mutual  Tole- 
rance, pp.  25,  6.    . 

Uabappily,  the  Writer's  plea  for  mutoal  tolerance  is  vitiated  t^ 
his  loose  ana  crude  notioDS  respecting  the  rule  of  faith,  and  his 
mistaken  views  in  relation  to  Christian  leal,  which  he  would 
seemingly  blot  out  from  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  His  morbid 
dread  of  religious  contention  leads  him  to  deprecate  the  part 
taken  by  the  Author  of  the  Beacon,  as  leading  to  unhappy  con- 
sequences.  It  would  be  well  if  such  persons  as  shrink  even  from 
the  peaceful  agitation  of  controversy,  and  who  would  prefer  mor^ 
at^nation  to  the  troubling  of  the  waters,  would  consider  Our 
Lord's  declaration :  '*  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  ^ve  peace 
on  earth  P  I  tell  you  aay,  but  rather  division.^*  Truth  u  the 
Ipreatest  of  schismatics :  wherever  it  appears,  it  produces  division. 
But  all  colours  a^e  in  the  dark.  What  is  that  tolerance  good 
for,  however,  which  must  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  treachery  to 
our  Master,  and  infidelity  to  his  cause  P  This  Writer,  like  too 
many  Friends  of  the  old  school,  denies  that  any  infallible  test 
of  truth  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture ;  and  he  strangely  confounds 
the  claim  to  personal  infallibility  with  a  belief  in  the  infallible 
authority  of  Uie  word  of  God.  *  Every  consistent  Protestant 
*  admits  that  we  have  no  claim  to  infallibility.  If  Scripture 
'  were  a  rule,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  that  sdmisatoD 
'would  be  illusory.'  So  ai^es  this  Writer;  and  so  argue  the 
PapisU.  To  remedy  the  insufBciency,  the  impotence  of  the 
Rule,  the  one  refers  us  to  the  Church  as  the  authorized  exposi- 
tor, the  othw  to  the  inward  light.  How  instructive  it  is  to 
remark,  that  religious  error  always  sets  out  with  dispara^ng  the 
.Inspired  Rule  of  Faith  on  some  ground  or  other.     We  cannot 

•  Lakexii.  51.    - 
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refrain  from  transcribiag  the  following  admirable  remarits  IroHi 
Mr.  Ball's  Tract 

■  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  admitting  the  authority  of  tra- 
ditiun,  opened  the  flood-gates  through  which  error  and  heiesy  deluged 
for  centuries  Catholic  Europe.  Very  similar  also,  in  some  of  its  lad- 
ing features,  is  that  heresy  which  has  of  late  years  ^read  so  widely 
among  Evangelical  Christians,  chiefiy  within  the  pale  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  followers  of  Irving  place  the  impressions  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  minds  of  believers  above  the  authority  of  Scripture. .  This  has 
drawn  aside  into  great  extravagance  men  eminent  for  piety  and  holy 
walking. 

'  The  gist  of  the  wholequestion  seems  to  Ue  in  a  narrow  compass, 
and  may  be  thus  stated :— Those  who  cimtend  for  the  supreme  authority 
of  spiritual  influence  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  say,  "  That  which 
gave  forth  the  Scriptures  must  be  superior  to  the  Scriptures."  Now. 
in  strictness,  no  one  can  deny  this  position  ;  but  do  these  persons  for- 
get, that  it  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Scriptures  which  are  placed 
in  competition,  but  the  miraculously  attested  revelation  of  truth  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  and  individual  impressions  on  the  minds  of  ~ 
&Uible  men  ?  If  the  paramount  aathority  of  Scripture  ("  given,"  as 
all  Christians  acknowledge  it  to  be,  "by  inspiration  of  Ood")  be 
denied,  where  is  the  test  by  which  any  church  can  safely  try  ita 
ministers  ? 

'  Let  us  never  forget  that  inspired  apostles  refer  to  the  "  lively  ora- 
cles" as  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  in  Heb.  iii.  7 :  "  Where- 
fore, as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith.  To-day  if  ye  will  bear  his  voice,"  &c. ; 
and  ix.  8,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the 
holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest." 

'  The  Sacred  Writings  contain  all  things,  necessary  to  salvation ; 
and  they  no  where  authorize  the  Christian  church  to  expect  a  netv 
revelation.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  has  put  abundant  honour  upon 
the  written  word,  by  his  continual  reference  to  its  authority.  To  pass 
over  the  multitude  of  instances  in  which  he  answers  inquiries,  enforces 
precepts,  sets  forth  doctrine,  and  repels  the  tempter,  in  the  words  af 
Scripture, — how  striking  is  that  ever  memurable  interview  between 
Him  and  his  two  disconsolate  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  I  Instead 
of  making  any  new  revelation  to  them,  "  he  opened  unto  them  the 
Scriptures,"  Luke  xxiv.  27:  "  Beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  Pro- 
phets, be  expounded  unto  them  in  oil  the  Scriptures  the  things  con- 
cerning himself."  And,  as  the  awftil  and  ultimate  sanction  of  their 
Sivine  authority,  at  the  consummation  of  all  things — when  the  uni~ 
vene  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  when  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  to  judgement — then  shall  he  that 
believeth  not  be  judged  by  the  words  which  Jesna  spake.     John  xii. 

47,  48:  "  And  if  any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  sot tbe 

vord  that  I  have  spoken,  the  saaie  shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day." ' 
B««,  pp.30— 32; 

It  was  our  first  intention,  when  the  present  controversy  wag 
brought  under  bur  notice,  to  eaXer  more  fully  into  the  doctrinal 
questions  at  issue ;  and  we  hove  to  apologize  to  the  friends  of 
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both  parties  for  having  lo  long  delayed  to  dischai^  our  duty  in 
reporting  npon  the  Tarioua  publictttionB  transmitted  to  us.  With 
deep  interest  we  have  watched  this  religious  movement  in  the 
Society  ;  and  we  cannot  but  unfeignedly  rejoice  that  a  testimony 
for  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scripture  has  beeu  rused  by  the 
evangelical  party,  who  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  paramount 
mthoiity  of  the  word  of  God.  But  it  seemed  to  be  a  delicate 
ttak  for  a  Reviewer  to  step  in  between  the  two  parties  as  a  selfl 
constituted  unmire,  whose  impartiality  might  have  been  fairly 
cfasllenged.  Mr.  BalPs  publication,  however,  has  very  mucti 
simplified  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  concedes  that,  with  the 
Quakerism  of  Fox,  and  Penn,  and  Barclay,  his  own  views  and 
those  of  Mr.  Crewdson  and  his  friends  are  at  variance.  Dr. 
Hancock  had  put  it  to  the  conviction  of  the  Author  of  the 
"  Beacon,"  *  as  an  honest  man,  to  determine  the  question  in  his 
'  own  mind,  whether  he  is  united  in  doctrine  with  us  or  not  ?' 
Mr.  Ball  at  once  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  holding  sentiments 
not  in  accordance  with  the  received  doctrines  of  the  body ; — but 
he  appeals  from  Penn,  Fox,  Barclay,  Sewel,  and  other  standards 
of  Quaker  orthodoxy,  to  the  Inspired  Oracles.  The  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
becomes,  therefore,  the  first  question  to  be  determined.  Dr.  Han- 
cock seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  Mr.  Crewdson's  '  religious 
'  opinions  as  a  Quaker '  are  '  unsound,'  the  only  course  which,  as 
an  honest  man,  he  can  pursue,  is  to  renounce  Quakerism,  or  to 
submit  to  be  renounced  by  the  body.  Mr.  Ball  thinks,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  being  an  '  unsound  Quaker'  results  from  being 
the  better  Bible  Christian,  the  right  way  for  the  Society  to  avoid 
increasing  disunion  would  be,  to  repudiate  certain  ungcriptuntl 
doctrines  which  have  too  long  been  blended  with  the  conventional 
or  traditional  faith  of  Friends.  '  A  religious  revival,'  he  says, 
'  has  undoubtedly  commenced ;'  and  he  conceives  it  to  be  on  that 
account  '  the  duty  of  those  who,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
'  feel  themselves  compelled  to  resort  to  the  painful  alternative  of 
'  secession,  to  be  willing  to  go  a  little  longer  mourning  on  their 
'  way,  in  the  hope  that  brighter  days  are  opening  upon  them.' 

The  crisis  is  a  most  interesting  one ;  for  the  future  character,  if 
not  the  existence  of  Quakerism  as  a  sect,  hangs  upon  the  issue. 
Should  the  attempt  he  made  to  put  down  the  appeal  to  Scripture 
by  Quaker  tradition — to  bar  the  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  received 
doctrines  by  Quaker  authority — we  do  not  hesitate  to  prediqt  thai 
the  decision  will  prove  fatal  to  the  Society.  "  Ta  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony."  Who  is  William  Penn  or  Robert  Baiclay  ? 
Who  is  John  Calvin  or  John  Wesley  P  Who  is  Thomas 
Cranmer  or  John  Owen  ?  Have  we  been  baptized  into  the  name 
of  any  of  these?  What  means  the  explicit  comraan;!,  "  Call  no 
man  your  master  ? ""    Nothing  is  clearer  in  our  judgement,  than 
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that  it  absolutely  forbids  &U  such  deferraice  to  humtm  au^rity  iu 
matters  of  doctrine,  as  is  implied  by  making  articles  of  fsith,  or 
an  agreement  with  received  dogmas,  the  ternos  of  communion. 

Sectarian  divisione  are  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  different  con- 
stiuction  of  the  Bule  of  Faith,  in  the  present  imperfect  atate  of 
Christian  knowledge ;  yet,  good  has  resulted  from  what  must  be  re- 
garded as  in  itself  an  evil.  And  so  long  as  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  same  inspired  Rule  is  acknowledged,  there  aot  only  exists  a 
common  bond  and  ground  of  union,  but  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
mutual  approximation,  as  the  true  construction  of  all  that  ha* 
been  disputed  or,  doubted  comes  to  be  ascertained.  Of  such  an 
approximation  to  the  unity  of  the  f^th  on  the  pait  of  Friends, 
the  publications  of  Mi,  Crewdsoo  and  Mr.  Ball  afford  a  most  in- 
structive and  heart-cheering  instance.  And  while  Quakerism  has 
itself  undergone,  and  is  undergoing,  so  beneficial  a  modification, 
in  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  light,  it  is  due  to  the 
Society  to  acknowledge,  that  other  Christian  denominations  have, 
as  Dr.  Hancock  remarks,  drawn  nearer  to  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing Quaker  principles. 

'  What  our  forefathers,'  he  says,  '  were  led  to  support  on  principle, 
when  power  and  policy  were  against  them,  we  now  find  many  are  sup- 
porting even  on  the  ground  of  human  policy.  What  a  glorious  triumph 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  principle,  if  it  were  lawful  for  a  Christian  to 
boast !  That  a  poor,  despised  sect,  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  mockery 
of  others,  should,  after  so  many  generations,  be  permitted  to  see,  that 
their  testimoiiies  against  oaths,  and  war,  and  slavery,  and  some  other 
things  it  might  be  invidious  to  name,  taken  up  originally,  it  was 
thought,  in  blind  zeal,  are  now  discovered  by  others  to  be  grounded  on 
an  enlightened  as  well  as  a  Christian  policy.' — Hancock,  p.  78. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  suppose,  that  every  Chris- 
tian sect  has  had  its  specific  purpose  and  use  assigned  it  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  Church.     Originating  for  the  most  part 
in  exaggerations  of  neglected  truths,  the  several  sects  have  owed 
their  permanence  to  the  circumstance  of  being  the  depositories  of 
some  principles  of  imperishable  vitality  which  have  redeemed  and 
embalmed  the  errors  associated  with  them.     Thus,  Mr.  Orme  re- 
marks, in  his  Life  of  Baxter,  (in  whose  time  the  Quak.;ra  made 
their  first  appearance  as  a  distinct  sect^  that,  *  considering  the 
'  abuses  of  divine  ordinances  which  had,  so  long  and  so  exten- 
sively  prevailed,   it  is  not  surprising   that  such  a  system  as 
Quakerism  should  have  arisen  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  have  an- 
swered a  useful  purpose  in  c^ing  the  attention  of  men  profess- 
ing Christianity  to  the  great  design  of  all  its  ordinances,  and  to 
which[they  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  ae  subservient — the  promo- 
tion of  spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  exgoyment  of  communion 
with  God.'* 

•  Onne't  Life  of  Baxter,  Vol.  H.  p.  348. 
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ImporUnt  as  nuiy  have  been  their  temporary  use,  we  cannot, 
however,  regard  it  as  any  thing  beyond  a  provimoniU  arrange- 
ment, that  assigns  to  the  different  sects  the  assertion  and  de- 
fence of  particular  principles,  or  detached  truths,— truths  claiming 
the  reception  and  submission  of  all,  and  rightly  held  only  when 
perceived  in  their  relation  to  all  other  truths.  The  consolidation 
of  the  various  orthodox  divisions  of  PTotestantism  will  be  the 
natoral  effect  of  that  increased  willingness  to  submit  every  doc- 
trine and  practice  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  which,  Mr.  Ball  re- 
marks, iB  observable  in  almost  all  the  different  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  wider 
diffiisioQ  of  the  Scriptures,  forms  the  most  auspicious  sign  of  the 
present  times.  Dr.  Hancock  remarks,  that  *ewpounding  the 
'  Scriptures  often  means,  defending  our  own  tenets,  whatsoever 
'  these  may  be.'  It  is  true :  such  is  the  use  to  which  theologians 
of  all  schools,  not  excluding  the  school  of  Barclay  and  Fenn, 
have  been  too  apt  to  misapply  the  Scriptures ;  agreeably  to  the 
old  axiom,  that  the  Church  must  teach,  and  the  Bible  prove. 
But,  when  the  Bible  comes  to  be  deferred  to  as  the  supreme 
teacher,  the  Babel  dialects  of  theolc^  will  gradually  be  softened 
down  into  one  pure  language;  and  the  varying  interpretation 
will  assume  the  unity  and  certainty  of  the  Rule  it&etf. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  for  any  party  to  set  aside  an 
honest  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  by  referring  to  the  authority  of 
another  Rule  as  precluding  all  inquiry  and  discussion,  is  an 
offence  against  the  Head  of  the  Church  ;  that  it  is  conduct  in 
Che  worst  sense  sectarian  and  schismatical ;  that  it  tends  to  render 
approximation  to  Christian  unity  of  sentiment  impossible ;  that 
it  IS  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  a  yoke  which  The  Master  has  not  imposed,  and  con- 
ditions which  the  Gospel  does  not  sanction.  We  regret  to  find 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  evangelical  testimony  of  Isaac 
Crewdson  has  been  met.  '  I  hope,'  says  Dr.  Hancock,  *  he 
'  will  never  be  so  far  self-deceived  as  to  propose  to  himself  such 
'  an   unattaiuabte  object,  as    that    of    convincing   the   serious, 

*  weighty,  and  reflecting  members  of  the  Society,  that  they  do 
'  not  know  their  own  doctrines,  or  that  Scripture  u  again$t 
'  them ;  and  that  for  ncariy  two  hundred  years  they  have  been 

*  supporting  a  weak  and  brittle  testimony  with  the  loss  of  life, 
'  and  of  liberty,  and  of  property,  in  favour  of  principles  which  are 
'  now  found  to  be  delusive  and  "  pernicious  errors  !  " '  Why 
every  sect  may  adopt  the  same  language.  With  equal  propriety 
may  the  Church- of-£ngland-man  resent  the  attempt  to  detect 
a  flaw  in  the  Articles  or  Ritual  of  his  church ;  and  the  Papist 
may  plead  with  still  greater  force,  the  antiquity  of  bis  creed,  and 
boast  of  the  martyrs  of  his  church.  May  not  the  testimony 
home  by   Friends  have   been   scriptural  oa-  some  points,  and 
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weak  and  brittle  on  those  whicb  Mr.  Crewdson  h»s  exposed  P 
Such  is  undoubtedly  the  fiwt.  Dr.  Hancock  himself  would  sot 
defend  all  the  '  testimony'  of  the  early  Friends.  William  Penn 
grew  wiser  as  he  grew  older :  why  should  not  his  followers  P 
The  Church  at  large  has  grown  wiser;  the  opponents  of  the 
Quaker  testimony  have  learned  wisdom  ;  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Influence  is  no  longer  ridiculed  and  denied  by  the  aoi-disant 
orthodox ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers  in  defence  of  the 
Gospel  liberty  have  not  been  in  vain.  Will,  then,  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,   taking   their  stand  upon   their   'unalterable 

*  principles,'  refuse  to  t^e  advantage  of  the  general  advance  of 
religious  knowledge,  and  proclaim  their  own  incapacity  of  im- 
provement or  progress?  But  Quakerism  has  undergone  most 
material  and  beneficial  modifications ;  and  all  the  talk  about  its 
unalterable  principles  is  an  empty  flourish.  AlterAtioii  is,  in  this 
wOrld,  the  condition  of  duration ;  and  things  which  have  not 
the  iidierent  power  of  self-renewal,  must  corrupt  and  pass  away. 

There  is  so  much  in  Dr.  HancocVs  little  tract,  c^  which  we 
cordially  approve,  that  we  regret  that  a  man  of  such  enlightened 
views  on  some  points,  and  we  doubt  not  of  fervent  piety,  should 
still  be  found  cleaving  to  the  obsolete  mysticism  of  Barclay. 
That  Quakerism  had  not  its  simple  ori^n  in  the  Scriptures, 
he, unwittingly  admits,  when  he  says :  *  If  nothing  of  Divine  in- 
'  fluence  in  the  days  of  Fox  and  Penn— nothing  but  the  light 

*  and  knowledge  of  Scripture — bad  operated  upon  the  minds  of 

*  men,  then,  I  believe,  our  religimia  Society  never  icauld  have 

*  had  an  eanttenee.  ¥at  they  were  taught  immediately  Vt/ 
'  Christ,  and  they  directed  all  to  Christ.'  We  hold  as  firmly  as 
Dr.  H.  can,  that  the  truth  in  ^e  written  word  is  but  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Divine  Enlightener  operates  on  the  heart, 
and  that  all  believers  are  '  taught  of  God ' ;  but  holding,  too, 
,"that  ail  saving  truth  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  that  they 
comprise  the  whole  matter  of  Revelation,  we  must  reject  all 
pretensions  to  a  knowledge  underived  from  Scripture  as  unatical 
and  delusive.  Again,  Dr.  Hancock  muntains,  that,  'in  this 
'  gospel  day,  there  not  only  may  be,  but  there  is,  a  revelation 
'  nom  Christ  himself,'  which  '  cannot  be  made  stihservient  to 
'  Scripture,  though  it  can  never  contradict  the  sound,  and  coro- 

*  {vefaeninTe,  and  impartial  interpretation  of  Scripture.'  As- 
suredly, it  would  be  more  correct  tospeak  of  Scripture  as  aub~ 
servient  to  Divine  influence,  lihan  to  represent  the  agency  of  the 

'  Holy  Spirit  as  siAser^ent  to  his  own  instrument,  '  the  word  of 
■ '  truth,'  the  '  Bword  of  the  Spirit,'  But  who  would  advance 
such  a  proposition  as  Dr.  Hancock  combats  P  If,  however,  he 
means  to  say,  that  pretensions  to  revelation  or  divine  knowledge 
are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  authority  and  test  of  Inspired 
Scripture,  he  either  affirms  he  knows  not  whatj  or  asserts  a  per- 

VOl..  XV. U.S.  z 
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nicious  error.  We  cannot^  however,  but  put  the  most  faTouiibls 
eonstructioD  upon  the  language  of  a  Writra  who  edsewhere  ai^ 
Vances  the  folloving  admirable  sentimentB. 


'  What  theu,  is  not  the  ■ober-miiided  Chrittiaa  to  have  a  dear  and 
lettled  creed  i  Is  he  alone  to  be  wavering  between  points  of  &itb, 
whilst  he  sees  others  fixed  in  them?  Surely,  the  enly  creed  that  he 
can  legitimately  adopt,  k  that  which  embraces^  in  a  comprehensive 
view,  every  principle,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  precept,  ubfolded  by 
our  Saviour  and  hie  apostles,  in  order  to  complete  one  grand  scheme; 
regard  being  always  had  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
For  he  that  partially  selects  some  principles,  and  exclndes  others,  f(ff 
the  purpose  of  Ibrmmg  a  favourite  creed,  gives  a  system  of  his  Own, 
that  may  well  be  call^  after  his  own  name,  because,  embracing  but  a 
limited  view,  it  can  have  no  title  to  the  catholic,  universal  name  of 
"  Christianity/'  He  keeps,  in  iact,  one  eye  open  to  the  truth  at  <hm 
aide,  and  the  other  eye  shut  against  the  truth  at  the  other  side ;  like  a 
man,  who,  being  called  to  collect  from  each  side  of  a  rich  mine  some 
important  treasures,  ^ich  bave  so  near  'a  relation  to  each  other  at 
greallu  to  enhance  the  value  of  both  when  Ihey  are  united,  contents 
himself,  notwithstanding,  with  digging  up  the  treasure  from  one  side 
only,  and  bringing  it  forth,  prominently  and  boastingly  to  the  world, 
as  the  complete  and  exclusive  treasure  of  the  mine.  What  should  we 
say  of  the  honesty  of  such  a  man  as  is  above  repetented,  if  he  knew 
that  the  salvation  of  the  ioul  were  connected  with  a  diligent  and  iOi- 
partial  search  into  the  Divine  Orades,  and  yet,  in  composing  bis  ■ystem 
of  fiiith,  should  hide  his  face  deliberately  ftota  dootrines  which  did  not 
please  him  ! 

'  Exdusive  dogmas  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  invention  of 
men,  and  properly  enough  called  after  their  names,  for  they  do  not 
savour  of  Chnst :  while  the  mode  in  which  Holy  Scripture  glances  at 
these  things,  is  in  that  simple  but  undefined  contrast  of  prinmples, 
seemingly  opposite,  while  they  are  really  in  harmony,  which,  at  once 
shows  a  mystery,  and  holds  out  defiance  to  the  alfectedly  precise  de- 
finitions of  presumptuous  reason.  There  is  scarcely  a  principle  of  the 
goepel  that  can  be  named,  which  has  not  another  placed  like  an  anta- 
gonist to  it ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  final  cause  of  such  a  peculiarity 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, — if  it  be  lawful  to  speculate  <m  final 
causes  in  relation  to  so  divine  a  subject, — we  may  at  least  perceive 
these  two  good  effects :  first,  that  whenever  human  presumption  shetfs 
itsdf  dt^matically  on  one  nde,  it  is  met  authoritatively  t^  Scripture 
(HI  the  other :  ana  secondly,  that  in  the  very  constitution  <K  our  holy 
religion,  there  is  a  ftiundation  laid  for  the  exercise  of  much  charity  and 
forbearance,  inasmuch  as  different  minds,  according  to  the  varions  oasts 
of  human  character,  may  very  consdentiously  attach  themsdves  to 
different  views,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  un- 
erring Standard  of  Truth.' 

'  Had  there  been  more  of  a  right  disposition  in  the  minds  of 
Christians  to  refer  to  the  fountain  of  all  truth  itself,  we  should,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  heard  less  of  those  distinctive  appellations,  which 
many  sects  have  aduowledged,  by  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
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names  of  some'  emioerit  men,  distingnidted  for  their  ae*!  in  prap««n4- 
ing  points  of  Faith,'    Hancock,  pp.  36—96. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  these  inBtructive  retnulu :  th^  ex- 
press our  own  views  most  accurately  and  forcibly.  Only  let  Dr. 
Hancock  and  his  friends  follow  them  out ;  and  tn^  will  no  longer 
resist  and  oppose  that  revival  which  the  diSiision  of  Scriptural 
light  is  producing  in  their  Society.  Isaac  Crewdson  has  asGuredly 
been  taught  as  immediately  by  CHirist,  as  was  Fox  or  Penn ;  and 
his  urn  is  not  less  simply  than  theirs,  to  '  direct  all  to  Christ/ 
He  has  set  up  a  *  beacon^  wbicb,  we  trust,  will  prevent  pious  in.v 
quirers  from  being  led  astray  by  the  will  o'  the  wisp  of  '  inward 
'  lif^t,'  or  any  other  theory.  We  have  hitherto  extracted  no  spe- 
cimen of  the  publication  which  has  given  rise  to  this  cootrovrasy ; 
ukI  which  consists  of  a  refutation,  &om  Scripture,  of  ^e  errors 
advanced  and  maintained  by  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks,  the 
American  heresiarch.  As  an  appropriate  close  to  the  present  ar- 
ticle, we  shall  extract  the  '  Conclusion '  of  Mr.  Crewdson's  ad- 
mirable work. 

'  Between  mystieiam  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  there  is  this 
essential  dilference, — the  former  is  chlely  a  religion  of  feelinob,  the 
latter  is  a  religion  c^  f  aitS,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  OF  God  transmitted  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture;  and  we  ctn.- 
cMve  the  intdKgent  reader,  on  perusing  the  exposure  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  preceding  extracts,  must  have  perceived 
their  disagreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

'  Now  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  by  which  we  can  be  saved ; 
and,  therefore,  however  specious  any  thing  which  is  snbstitnted  tboij 
be,  if  we  reject  the  Gospel,  we  cut  ourselves  off  &om  salvation  ;  be- 
cause God  hath  plainly  declared  to  us  who  have  the  Scriptures,  that 
there  is  no  other  ivay  of  salvation  for  us,  than  that  which  be  hath 
made  known  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

'  We  unite  with  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  believing 
that  the  unscripturol  notion  of  "  the  Hgbt  within  being  the  primary 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  lay  at  the  very  root  of  Hicksism  ;  and  that 
the  depieciatiun  of  the  Scnptures  (or,  as  it  was  artfully  termed, 
"sBTTiKO  THEM  IN  THBis  KiGHT  place")  followed  as  the  baneful 
and  inevitable  consequence.     But  in  connection  with  these  two  &tal 


errors,  were  a  third  and  fourth ;  for  regardless  of  the  important  di»- 
'  tinction  which  is  made  in  Scripture,  between  the  offices  of  the  Son  of 
Ood,  and  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  these  offices  were  completely  con- 
founded. And  the  doctrine  of  obedience,  w  the  righteousness  of  the 
kw,  was  substituted  for  the  righteousness  which  is  by  &ith  in  Jesos 
Christ;  and  thus  was  introduced  "another  Gospel,"  or,  in  other 
words,  an  entire  perversion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Thete  then  ware 
Ike  notions,  qfmktck  HicksUtn  in  its  eommencement  foat  constituted  ;  and 
probably  many  who  have  ranged  themselves' as  its  abettors,  have  not 

Cmuch  beyond  this  point;    but  let  it  be  known    through  the 
^  iy  and  hteadth  of  our  Society,  that  its  incipient  state  was  hj  fxr 
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the  most  inaidious,  and  ita  yictima  were  much  more  numeroas,  than 
when  the  broad  blasphemy  of  aome  of  ha  propagatora  apprised  the 
unwary  of  its  deadly  poison ;  for  thousands  in  America  imbibed  the 
stbtle  heresy,  before  uey  were  aware  of  ita  danger.  "  Believe  not 
every  apirit,"  was  the  counael  of  the  Apostle  John,  with  regard  to 
fitlse  teachers  in  his  day,  "  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of 
God ;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world." 
And  when  we  see  some,  who,  under  the  -guise  of  high  spirituality, 
are  propagating  the  most  injurious  perversions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
how  important  is  it,  that  all,  especially  those  who  profess  to  be 
KiNisTBBS  o9  Jkscb  Christ,  should  possess  correct  and  clear  views 
of  the  Gospel,  at  laught  in  the  Scriptures:  lest,  blinded  by  the  self- 
importance,  which  their  own  delusions  prodnce,  and  not  distinguish- 
ing between  the  infollibitity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  own  itdli- 
birity,  they  become  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  For  if  by  any  fttrtial, 
or  distorted  atatement,  they  produce  au  imprenion,  which  the  whole 
counael  of  God,  as  revealeo  in  Holy  Scnpture,  does  not  warrant, 
they  dishonour  its  divine  Author,  by  pretendmg  his  authority  for  what 
he  has  not  revealed ;  whereby  they  greatly  endanger  the  souls  of  those 
who  receive  the  erroneous  impression. 

'  To  ministers,  and  all  others  in  the  Society,  we  would  raise  a  warn- 
ing voice  against  this  deadly  heresy,  with  an  earnestness  which  the 
safety  of  the  never  dying  aoul  demands ;  and  we  would  affectionately 
entreat  every  one,  to  examine  whether  the  rule  of  Cbriut  and  hib 
Ay08Ti.B9,  be  really  his  rule. 

'  Let  us  then  cast  aside  frbjudicb,  and  reject  human  authority, 
and  pray  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  we  shall  be 
induced  thankfully  to  accept  the  written  revelation;  and  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  little  children,  let  us  seek  to  be  taught  of  God,  by  the 
means  which  his  perfect  wisdom  has  provided.'    pp.  153 — 155. 


Art.  II.  Nervlon  and  Flarasleed.  Remarks  on  an  Article  in  Number 
CIX.  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  By  the  Rev.  William  WheweD, 
M.A.    8vo.    pp.  19.     Price  I*.    Cambridge,  1836. 

T^HE  article  which  has  led  to  the  publication  of  these  brief 
-'-  but  just  and  seasonable  '  Remarks,'  appeared  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  for  December  last,  and  contained  a  large  analysis 
of  a  work  recently  printed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  illustra- 
ting the  lifeandlaboursofFlaniBteed,  the  first  Astronomer  Royal. 
The  work  itself  we  have  not  yet  seen ;  although  liberally  dis- 
tributed to  Gcientific  institutions,  it  is  not  accessible  in  the  usual 
way  of  purchase.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  events  the  probability 
of  being  able,  hereafter,  to  give  a  more  detailed  account,  we 
shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  intima- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  interference  of 
Mr.  Whewell. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  having  determined  on  publish- 
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ing  8  re-impresBion  of  the  astronomical  observationa  of  Flameteed, 
the  busiDess  of  prepxnitioD  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Baily ;  and  his  indefatigable  resesrches  have  enabled  him  to  throw 
light  on  transactions  which  have  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. It  has  long  been  matter  of  notoriety,  that  tnere  did  not 
exist,  between  Flamsteed  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  friendly 
and  harmonious  feeling  which,  by  making  their  intercourse  frank 
and  intimate,  would  haveTendered  it  more  effectively  contributory 
to  the  interests  of  sdence.  Flamsteed  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man 
to  supply  Newton  with  all  that  he  wanted  in  the  way  of  observa-' 
tion ;  and  the  absence  of  cordiality,  which  tended  to  hinder  their 
free  co-operation,  was,  and  is,  deeply  to  be  lamented.  The  blame 
of  this  unfortunate  difference  has  hitherto  been  thrown  upon  the 
former,  who  was  unhappy  in  a  feeble  frame,  and  apparently  still 
more  wretched  in  a  jealous  and  fretful  temper.  A  new  aspect  is, 
however,  supposed  to  have  been  ^ven  to  these  transactions,  by 
the  discovery  of  a  considerable  collection  of  original  papers,  con- 
taining Flamsteed''s  own  memoranda  of  the  various  cireum- 
stances ;  and  these  statements,  not  only  altogether  ex  parte,  but 
broadly  exhibiting  the  clearest  evidence  of  petulance  and  small- 
minded  tenacity,  are  made,  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  the  basis 
of  a  most  unqualified  condemnation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  acted  with  him. 

.  '  It  Is  to  be  observed,'  savs  Mr.  Wbewell,  '  that  if  we  adopt  the 
Reviewer's  opinion,  that  flamsteed  was  throughout  a  man  bitterly 
wronged,  and  that  there  was  an  extreme  of  baseness  and  tyranny  on' 
the  side  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  we  involve  in  our 
condemnation  almost  all  the  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the 
day  :  for  we  have,  acting  with  Newton  and  sharing  in  his  views,  riot 
only  Haileyj  the  object  of  Flamsteed'a  intense  dislike,  but  Gregory, 
Arbuthnot,  Mead,  Sloane,  Wren.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  no  one 
speaking  of  Newton  as  Flamsteed  does,  except  Whiston,  whose  judge- 
ment is  perfectly  worthless,  for  he  was  a  prejudiced,  passionate,  inac- 
carate,  and  shallow  roan,  as  might  easily  oe  shewn,  and  as  is,  I  think, 
commonly  aUowed.  Such  a  comparison  of  parties  may,  at  least,  make 
us  pause.' 

It  should  really  seem  that  Flamsteed  thought  himself  by  far 
the  greater  man  of  the  two.  It  is  evident,  from  his  own  language, 
that  either  fais  temper  or  his  mental  constitution  disqualified  him 
for  comprehending  the  nature  of  Newton's  theory.  *  When  he 
'  was  told  that  Newton  had  deduced  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
*  moon's  motion  from  the  laws  of  gravity  alone,'  ne  replied  in  a 
strain  of  vanity  so  ludicrous,  of  jealousy  so  blind,  as  utterly  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  any  representations  that  might  concern 
bis  own  teelings  or  behaviour. 
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'  With  wuh  iadignation,'  he  writes, '  I  answered,  tbat  he  bad  been 
aa  many  Tears  upon  this  thing,  as  I  had  been  on  the  constellations  and 
planeta  altogether :  that  be  had  made  lanar  tables  once  to  answer  his 
conceived  laws,  but  when  be  came  to  compare  them  with  the  beavens, 
(that  is,  the  moon's  observed  places,)  he  found  be  bad  mistook,  and 
was  fenced  to  throw  them  all  aside :  that  I  had  imparted  above  two 
hundred  of  her  observed  places  to  bim,  which  one  would  tbink  shoold 
be  sufficient  to  limit  any  theory  by ;  and  since  he  has  altered  and 
suited  bis  theory  till  it  fitted  these  Mwervations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
represents  them :  but  still  he  is  more  beholden  to  them  for  it,  than  he 
is  to  his  speculations  abeat  gravity,  wbieh  had  milled  bim.  Mr. 
Hobbs  boosted  that  bis  laws  were  agreeable  to  those  of  Moses.  Dr. 
Eacbards  tells  him,  be  doubted  not  of  it,  for  being  drawn  from  Mosea* 
workS]  and  copied  into  his,  he  might  be  sure  they  would  agree,  except 
the  laws  of  Aioses  were  flown,  which  he  was  sure  they  were  not.' 

It  is  evident  enough  from  this  strange  passage,  that  Flamsteed 
*  attached  no  more  value  to  Newton's  laws  of  nature,  than  he  did 
'  to  Hobbes's  laws  of  nations.'  Independently,  however,  of  the 
positive  grounds  of  dissension  betweeii  the  individuals,  both  per- 
sonally and  on  scientific  matters,  there  is,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Whewell,  quite  enough  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  shew 
Uiat  Flamsteed  was  not  a  man  on  whose  fairness  or  sound  judge- 
ment any  dependence  can  be  placed. 

'  A  good  and  conscientious  man  he  certainly  was;  but,  of  weak 
health  ftttta  childhood,  be  seems  also  to  have  been  of  weak  temper,  su^ 
pidous,  irritable,  and  self-tormenting.  We  ean  hardly  think  other- 
wise of  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  brooding  over  the  movements  of 
spleen  excited  by  casual  expressions  in  the  letters  of  his  cOTrespondents, 
and  recttfding  them  in  ink  on  the  paper.' 

'  That  Newtou's  behaviour,  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  betrayed 
no  marks  of  irritation,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  believe.  The  mild- 
ness of  Newton's  charactn  shewed  itself  rather  in  his  horror  of  dis- 
putes than  in  his  skill  in  conducting  them.  Every  one  recollects,  that 
at  an  early  period  of  bis  career  he  was  almost  led  to  abandon  even  his 
darling.  Philosophy,  when  he  found  that  she  was  snch  a  "litigious 
lady  "  as  to  threaten  him  with  a  controversy.  In  such  cases,  his  im- 
patience of  the  quarrel  was  probably  not  very  easily  distinguishable 
from  impatience  towards  the  quarreller.  And  this  was  still  more  na- 
tural, when  he  was  acting  aa  the  authoritative  bead  of  a  nation^  body, 
and  had,  in  that  capacity,  to  repress,  what  must  have  appeared  to  bim, 
extravagant  claims  and  offensive  behaviour.  But  surely  we  are  n<A, 
at  this  day,  to  weigh  all  the  hasty  words  uttered  by  Newton  or  by 
Flamsteed,  any  further  than  is  necessary  to  make  us  careful  of  the  go-' 
vemment  of  our  own  tongues  aad  pens.' 

in  these  judicious  views  we  entirely  c<nncide:  Uiey  »rc  wwihy 
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of  Mr.  WheveII*8  bi^  and  amiable  character ;  and  we  are  glad 
that  tfaey  have  been  giren  to  the  world. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  this  subject,  we  may  cDnveoiently 
make  a  paasiog  referrace  to  a  discuasion  that  has  recently  taken 
place  oa  other  controTerted  points  connected  with  Newton's  liie 
and  discoreries.  We  do  this,  not  in  the  way  of  r^tUar  review, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  reado^  to 
valuable  materials  somewhat  out  of  the  iisatd  oonrse  of  reading. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  Dr.  Brewster  published,  in  the 
'  Family  Library,"  a  Life  of  Newton,  not  very  daborately  com> 
posed,  but  pleasantly  mitten,  and  well  adapted  for  pui^ses 
avowedly  popular.  There  were  evident  signs  of  haste  in  ita 
preparation,  and  a  few  circumstautial  errors  somewhat  impaired 
its  value;  but  the  foundation  was  goodi  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Dr.  B.  is  employed  in  revising  and  extending  the  work  for 
republication.  In  the  course  of  Us  investigstioas,  he  found  oc- 
casion to  differ  from  some  of  the  statements  and  conclusions  con- 
tained in  tho  Ijfe  of  N^wtonj  written  by  Biot  for  the  Biographic 
UmveratUe,  and  translated  into  English  for  the  '  Lik'ary  of 
*  Useflil  Enowl«lge';  hut  in  no  single  instuice  that  we  can  re-- 
collect, has  he  violated  the  courtesy  of  literary  debate,  when  e»i 
pressing  those  di^rmces  of  opinion.  In  Uiree  successive  num- 
bers (April,  May,  June,  1832)  of  the  Journal  de»  Savana,  Biot 
subjected  the  Doctor's  work  to  a  laboured  and  severe  critique, 
fidi  of  instructive  illustration ;  but  deserving  heavy  censure  for 
its  unfairness,  and  for  its  sneering  and  sarcastic  tone.  We  have 
itiade  this  brief  mention  of  these  three  publications,  because  we 
think  that  even  a  general  reader,  with  email  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, might,  by  their  attentive  perusal,  make  himself  advan- 
t^eously  fapiiliftr  with  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  of  scientific 
history. 


Art.  UI-  An  Argtiment  to  prove  the  Truth  t^  the  Ckritlian  Bevela- 
lioH.  By  the  Earl  «f  Rosse.  8vo,  pp.  x,  443.  Price  lOr.  6d, 
London,  1834. 

^T^HE  deeply  affecting  circurostaDce  in  which  this  book  origut- 
-*-  ated,  enforces  that  favourable  consideration  which  is  due  to 
the  disinterested  and  benevolent  intention  of  the  noble  Author. 
The  death  <^  a  '  dear  em,^  conceniing  whom  the  Dedicatioa 
records,  that  he  was  endowed  with  '  unblenuehed  virtiies  and  great 
*  acquirements,"  is  one  of  those  visitations  under  which  nature  sinks, 
hut  religion  rouses  itself  to  the  confirmation  of  its  hopes,  and  the 
renewal  of  its  activity  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  "  godliaees  which 
is  profitable  to  all  things."  Few  modes  of  at  once  turning  such 
an  event  to  account,  and  wearing  out  its  painful  impression,  would 
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be  more.appropiiate  chsn  that  which  ehould  hUve  for  its  ol^ect  to 
malce  secure  the  ground  of  confidence  and  heaTenly  coneoUtion, 
by  pUcing  in  clear  and  consecutive  view  the  reasoning  which  sus- 
tains the  great  scriptur^  fabric  of  Christian  history.  Under  the 
pressure  of  his  heavy  calamity,  the  Earl  of  Rosse  had  the  fortitude 
and  the  wisdom  to  determine  on  hia  course.  He  lost  bis  accom- 
plished son  at  an  age  '  when  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  he  was  just 
'  about  to  gather  the  fruiu  of  hie  bonoumble  labours.'  '  During 
'  the  long  period  of  deep  affliction  for  so  great  a  loss,  I  studied', 
writes  the  mourning  &ther,  *  iJie  subject  of  this  argument.'' 

This  investigation  is  simply  historical.  It  deals  only  with  tbe 
facts  of  Revelation ;  avoiding,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  tdto- 
gether  the  exhibition  of  Scripture  doctrine,  and  professing  nothing 
beyond  the  easier  but  still  arduous  task,  of  clearing  sway  the  dif- 
ficulties that  may  beset,  the  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  ChristiaQity 
as  an  aboriginal,  continual,  and  consistent  manifestation  from 
above. 

'  Everywhere  throngb  the  sacred  records,  we  discover  one  scheme, 
one  uniform  plan,  harmoniziiig  ia  all  its  parts,  and  cxmstituting  a  ctm- 
gruent  whole.  From  first  to  kst ;  from  the  first  creating  of  li^t  and 
order  oat  of  chaos,  to  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  and  thence  in  the  life  he  led  ; 
in  the  doctrines  he  taught ;  the  prophecies  be  fulfilled ;  the  miracfes  he 
performed  ;  to  the  last  scenes  of  his  death  and  resurrection  j — we  see 
oue  consistent  scheme,  connected  through  all  its  details,  with  wonderful 
and  minute  adaptation  ;  and,  like  the  structure  of  the  living  works  of 
the  creation,  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  perfect  will  be  found 
the  fitness  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  mutual  co-operation  and  sopport 
which  they  bring  to  each  other.  This  great  progression  and  consistency 
of  design,  throu^  such  a  long  succession  of  ages,  could  not  be  the  work 
of  man  ;  of  mere  ungnided,  unassisted  man.  It  must  have  been  the 
operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  manifesting  itself  in  such  various  ways  ; 
all  converging  to  the  one  end  and  object  of  our  being.'  p.  378- 

It  is  quite  as  well,  perhaps,  so  far  as  our  judgement  ia  concerned, 
that  the  discussion  is  not  carried  any  further :  since  we  should  take 
very  decided  objections  to  views  of  Christian  doctrine  correspond- 
ing to  some  occasional  indications  which  have  caught  our  ^e 
during  our  somewhat  cursory  passage  through  the  volume.  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  deem  it  any  other  than  an  exceedingly  crude, 
not  to  say  false  and  miscbierous  representation  of  the  "  truth  as  it 
is  in  JcBua,^  to  give  forth  as  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the 
'  divine  records,'  that  men  are  '  here  in  a  preparatory  state,  from 
'  which,  if  they  deserve  it  by  their  conduct,  they  will  be  raised  to 
*  piurer  and  more  lasting  joys."  As  a  comprehensive  enunciation  of 
Gospel  verity,  expressions  like  these  can  derive  no  support,  either 
from  tbe  word  of  God,  or  the  moral  condition  of  man.  "  Do  this 
and  thoa  skalt  lire^'  addressed  to  a  falten  creature,  is  the  very 
language  of  despair.   If  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  phrase  of  casual 
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and  Careless  use,  we  must'stitl  express  our  deep  rbgret  that,  on  a 
subject  so  fesdiilly  important,  vorda  should  ever  be  employed 
without  a  scrupulous  regard  to  their  pliun  meaning. 

We  ate,  however,  glad  to  turn  away  from  points  of  difference, 
to  things  concerning  which  there  is  cordial  agreement  Lord 
Rosse,  if  but  an  unsound  theologian,  appears  to  more  advantage  as 
a  Ic^cian.  His  *  argument,'  if  it  has  not  added  much  to  our  pr&- 
vious  knowledge  on  the  subject,  has  the  unequivocal  merit  of  pre- 
senting it  clearly  and  connectedly.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
evade  difficulties,  nor  to  make  phrases  serve  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ments ;  but  the  reasoning  is  carried  fiirward  in  perspicuous  and 
unafTected  language.  Commencing  with  a  refutation  of  the  Aris- 
totelian dogma  of  the  woTld''B  eternity,  his  Lordship  goea  on  to 
apply  the  modem  discoveries  in'  astronomical  and  geological 
science,  to  the  elucidation  and  proof  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge, 
as  described  in  the  Mosaic  records.  The  great  tradition  of  the 
Messiah  is  then  traced  through  the  various  means  devised  for  its 
conservation  by  Infinite  Wisdom ;  while  the  history  of  the  Jews  is 
satisfactorily  shewn  to  be  mainuined  in  its  integrity  by  the  appeal 
both  to  evidence  and  probability.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is 
examined  and  affirm^  ;  and  the  entire  series  of  illustration  is 
completed  by  an  investigation  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour. 

'  The  Deity  has  pnt  a  limit  to  the  impostures  of  man.  The  prim-  - 
eval  laws  by  which  this  world  and  all  that  inhabit  it  are  governea,  can- 
not be  contravened,  but  by  bim  who  made  them.  Any  attempt  at 
spurious  assumptions  of  supernatural  aeency,  will  be  detected  and  ex- 
posed. By  such  attempts,  instead  of  the  cause  bein^  served  that,  they 
were  fabricated  to  establish,  it  has  always  been  ultimately  weakened 
and  impaired.  The  religion  of  Jesus  alone,  has  its  foundations  laid  in 
miracles.  Upon  these  it  is  built.  Upon  these  it  hag  now  stood  for 
above  1800  years.  At  his  bidding  the  laws  of  nature  promptly  gave 
wav,  and  attested  the  divinity  of  the  revelation  which  he  promulgated.' 

p.  284. 

A  first  Appendix  contains  proof  that  the  Mosaic  account  of 

the  Creation  is  not   invalidated  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 

fbnnatioD  of  the  primary  rocks ;  and  a  second  is  assigned  to  an 

inquiry  into  the  date  of  St^  Matthew's  Gospel. 

Art.  IV.     The   Cainnet   of    Modem   Arti  and  Literary   Sotttnir. 

Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts.    Second  Series.    Price  21*.  Xjondon, 

1836. 

TE  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  pre&ce  to  this  highly  finished 
publication,  that  the  Editor  has  no  reason  to  regret  the 
change  which  he  was  induced  to  make  in  bis  plan  and  arrange- 
ments ;  and  our  gratification  has  a  double  reference.  It  afibrds 
us  pleasure,  certainly,  to  know  that  s  skilful  and  enterprising 
caterer  for  the  public  taste,  has  met  with  merited  encouiagement ; 
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but  we  are  ftill  better  gatiBfied  to  find  that  there  is  enough  of  die- 
crimiiuilatig  liberality  extant,  to  justify  and  reward  a  venture  in- 
volving so  much  of  anxiety  and  expense  as  must  have  attended 
the  acquiaition  of  such  materials  hb  those  which  make  up  the 
present  volume.  In  our  critical  estimate  rf  its  contents,  we  ahall 
flrst  dispose  of  the  iltuHtrative  department,  and  then  bestow  such 
space  as  we  can  affind  on  the  literary  portion. 
-  Without  making  invidious  comparisons,  or  prefacing  onr  criti- 
cismB  with  a  iong-winded  essay  on  art  and  its  eircnmstantids,  we 
shall  simply  describe  the  decorative  portion  of  this  attractive 
volume,  as  distinguished  throughout  by  admirable  selection  and 
finished  esecution,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  more  particular  and 
critical  detail.  The  frontispiece  is  from  Collins,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  subjects  that  we  have 
«eeo  from  his  pencil,  always  beautiful,  but  not  always  expressive. 
It  is  entitled  '  Rustic  civility  -^  but  there  is  something  more  than 
courtesy  in  the  look  and  attitude  of  the  raffed  boy  and  half-clad 
nrchins  who  have  just  opened  the  gate  of  a  lovely  green  lane. 
That  bashful  yet  eager  countenance  looks  keenly  for  the  antici- 

Sited  penny ;  and  we  can  fancy  that  the  horseman  whose  shadow 
Ik  upon  the  ground,  himself  unseen,  is  searching  out  the  hum- 
ble coin  in  his  pocket's  '  avaricious  nook.''  There  are  a  truth 
and  richness  in  this  picture  that  at  once  distinguish  it  from  the 
lioat  of  common-place  rusticities  which  have  found  &tout  in  the 
^es  <^  the  public  since  the  days  of  Gainsborough.  It  is  ex- 
cellently engraved,  too,  by  an  artist  whose  name  is  new  to  us,  and 
we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Watts  for  this  promising  introduction  to 
Mr.  Outrim.  The  vignette,  by  Chalon,  is  a  fanciful  combination 
of  flowers  and  female  beauty.  Howard  has  supplied  two  of  those 
poetical  invendons  in  which  he  is  usu^ly  so  successful ;  a  Chal- 
dean shepherd,  gazing  on  s  b^ght  vision  of  moon  and  stars,  hap- 
pily  personifiGd ;  and  a  sprightly  dance  of  fairies  on  the  sea- 
shore by  moonlight.  From  Uwins,  an  artist  who  is,  at  last, 
occupying  in  public  esteem,  the  station  which  those  who  knew  his 
value  assigned  him  long  ago,  there  ore  two  striking  subjects— a 
noble  classical  bead  of  a  female  Italian  peasant,  and  '  Punch  at 

*  Naples,'  full  of  quiet  humour  and  expressive  execution.  Leslie's 
'  May-day  in  the  reigu  of  Elizabeth '  is  a  bustljng  and  piquant 
scene.  Mr.  Watts  has  brought  forward,  from  his  own  enviable 
collection,  two  subjects  from  Stothard — Feramorz  in  the  presence 
of  Lalla  Rookh,  and  Halloween.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Hebecca,' 
has  been,  though  not  quite,  yet  more  nearly  touched  by  Rochard, 
tJian  in  any^  other  attempt  that  we  have  seen : — this  beaudful 
head,  too,  la  '  in  the  possession  of  Alaric  A.  Watts.'     '  Cnpid 

*  and  Psyche'  is  one  of  Westall's  best  pictures.  Sir  William 
Beechey,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  still  employing  six  hours 
a-day  at  his  easel,  haa  enriched  the  collection  with  a  beautifUl 
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Psyche  '  returning  from   the  reidms   of  Pluto,* — epiritedly  tn- 

graved  by  another  new  and  clever  candidate  for  public  patronxge 
— Stocla.  The  female  peasantry  of  Italy  have  supplied  tubjecte 
for  two  highly  fimehed  pictures  hy  Henry  WiUiamj.  The  '  De- 
'  atmcUon  of  JeruBalem,"  is  from  Martin,  and  strikes  us  as  one 
of  his  moat  impressive  productiooa.  Cooper's  '  Hawking"  rcr 
vives  the  good  old  days  of  Wouvermans  and  Cuyp.  Homney't 
'  Lady  Pamela  Fitzgerald''  and  her  children,  la  an  almost 
too  painful  presentation  of  deep,  despairing  sorrow.  '  Rouen,' 
by  Koberts,  is  every  way  worthy  of  that  clever  aitist.  £d- 
moostone's  '  Venetian  Water-camer,"  is  good  in  its  peculiar 
e^le.  *  The  impottiuiate  Author'  is  one  of  Newton's  expressive 
and  welUtold  tales ;  but,  be^;ging  Mr.  Watts's  pardon,  we  ngect 
his  intimation  that  Moliere  or  Bacine  might  have  stood  for  the 
portnut  of  the  vulgar  inergumine  spouting  his  lyrics  in  the 
ear  of  the  miserable  courtier,  who  casts  a  desponding  glance 
upon  his  watch  ;  Santeul  would  have  been  a  shrewder  gueas.  A 
Country-girl,  by  Faulkner,  reminds  us  of  Wheatley,  and  is  a 
very  pleasing  specimen  of  rustic  beauty.  Farrier's  ^Discovery,* 
exhibits  a  fair  damsel  surprised  by  her  mother  in  the  fiagrant 
delit  of  answering  a  love-letter.  One  of  Gaudy's  gorgeous  groupes 
of  Grecian  architecture,  and  a  calm,  rich  moonlight,  by  Barrett, 
close  this  interesting  series.  The  engravers  are  among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  time ;  but  a  bare  enumeration  of  theix  names 
would  answer  little  purpose. 

Without  pretending  to  know  any  thing  beyond  the  indmations 
given  in  the  preface,  of  Mr.  Watts's  special  intention  in  the 
selection  of  his  matter,  it  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
he  has  ftlt,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid,  the  disadvant^s  of  a 
mere  miscellany  having  no  further  object  than  the  supply  of  various 
contingents  of  poetry  and  prose,  as  good  as  the  market  may 
aflford,  but  without  connecting  link  or  presiding  principle.  Va- 
riety, as  our  copy-books  told  us  long  ago,  is  *  charming,'  but  it 
soon  palls  Upon  the  sense,  and  we  seek  for  *  metal  more  attrac- 
'  tive,'  in  the  higher  qualities  of  arrangement  and  combination. 
Mr.  Watts  has  evidently  aimed  at  uniting  all  these  elements  of 
popularity ;  and,  without  sacrificing  the  charm  of  variety,  he 
has,  by  the  introduction  of  articles  and  occasional  references  re- 
lating to  artists  and  the  arts,  given  a  character  to  the  coUectioQ 
that  adds  greatly  both  to  its  present  interest  and  its  permanent 
value.  Of  these  the  most  important  and  extensive,  inti^ed, 
'  Painting  and  Poetry,'  is  by  Hen^  Howard ;  a  man  of  much 
talent,  but  who  has  never  occupied  the  station  to  which  he  ought 
to  have  aspired,  and  whose  pictures,  clever  as  they  are,  always 
carry  with  them  indications  of  a  faculty  deddedly  superior  to  any 
thing  of  whicli  the  Artist  has  yet  given  public  proof.  The 
Essay  itself  is,  although  able  and  elaborate,  deficient  in  concen- 
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tntti(Hi ;  and,  like  slmoat  every  disBertfttion  on  the  sul^ect  of 
Art  that  we  hsve  yet  seen,  fiuls  in  specific  definition.  Still,  it 
goei  over  a  good  deal  of  difficult  ground  pleasantly  and  skilfully  ; 
touching  all  the  main  points  of  inquiry  in  such  a  vay  as,  if  not 
altogether  to  satisfjr,  yet  to  keep  the  raind  attentive  and  alert. 
We  cannot  afford  room  for  large  extract,  but  ve  must  allow  Mn 
Howard  to  speak  briefly  for  himself  on  one  branch  of  this  uni- 
veraal  sulgect.  He  takes  strong,  though  somewhat  debateaUe 
ground,  in  the  following  well  expressed  distinction. 

'  It  is  clear  that  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  worlca  of  imitative  art,  does 
not  depend  on  absolute  truth,  or  even  closeness  of  imitation ;  and  that 
those  naturul  properties  which  we  are-  content  to  give  up,  are  more 
than  compensatea  for  to  our  minds  and  sympathies,  by  some  poetical 
or  technical  cbarms,  some  secret  qualities,  which  are  often  more  easily 
to  be  felt  than  explained.  They  abundantly  prove  that  ours  is  an  art 
of  selection  and  rejection,  and  justify  the  observation  of  Johnson,  that 
"  Imitations  please,  not  because  they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  hut  be- 
cause they  bring  realities  to  mind."  A  certain  modified  imitation  of 
natural  appearances  is  only  the  medium  through  which  onr  art  presents 
her  conceptions  to  the  eye ;  the  language  in  which  she  speaks  to  us, — 
hut  not  her  ultimate  aim  j  for  a  mere  transcript  of  natunu  appearances, 
however  accurate,  may  be  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  necessary  in  a 
picture.  The  noble  works  that  have  descended  to  ub,  show  that  paints 
ing  posBesBea  an  original  and  inventive  power,  and,  like  poetry,  ad~ 
dresses  herself  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart.' 

We  question,  afler  all,  whether  any  single  principle  will  ac- 
count for  the  pleasure  derived  ironi  what  are  usually  termed,  the 
imitative  arts.  The  most  eommon  feeling  is,  probably,  the  sense 
of  difficulty  overcome;  and  this  is  excited,  in  the  mind  of  the 
million,  just  as  powerfully  by  Souter  Johnny  as  by  the  Ilissus — 
by  Eeyae's  cabb^e-stall  and  shamblcB,  as  by  the  Cartoons  or  the 
Lazarus — by  Piccini's  puppet-show  as  by  De  Louth erbourg's 
EidophusikoD.  But,  independently  of  this  somewhat  crude  and 
undiscriminating  element,  there  are  other  and  more  legitimate 
sources  of  the  universal  gratification.  We  justly  'wonder at' 
the  skill  that  can  bring,  with  scientific  accuracy,  the  furthest 
sweep  of  landscape  within  a  few  square  feet  or  inches  of  canvas — 
Hannibal's  eagle-view  of  Italy  from  the  Alps,  or  Helen's  survey 
of  host,  and  camp,  and  fleet,  and  sea,  from  the  walls  of  Troy. 
We  admire  the  master-hand  and  eye  that  can  reduce  chaos  to 
order,  and  express  infinity  in  space ;  but  our  admiration  is  still 
more  stirred  up,  when  we  are  enabled  by  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  of  art,  to  ascertain  the  simple  yet  powerful 
ineaiis  1^  which  these  marvels  are  effected.  And  yet  more  ad- 
mirable IS  the  intellectual  process  which  marks  out  to  the  artist, 
as  the  materials  of  his  special  selection,  objects  or  groupes,  com- 
mon,  neglected,    and    apparently,  unsusceptible   of  interesting 
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management ;  and  which  envies  him  to  exhibit,  through  their 
medium,  the  moat  emphatic  illustratioDB  of  that  subtle  magic  by 
irhich  art  elicits  all  that  is  beautiful  and  all  that  is  impressive  in 
the  forms,  the  combinations,  and  the  effects  of  nature.  To  the 
vulgar  spectator,  much  ie  offered  of  delightful  and  exciting  by 
the  exterior  and  mere  accidents  of  painting.  Its  gay  and  varied 
hues,  its  vigorous  expression,  its  imitative  truth,  are  of  universal 
cognizance:  but  its  appeal  to  the  entire  scale  of  thought  and 
feeling,  its  deep  intention,  its  boundless  scope,  its  unerring  rules, 
are  manifest  only  to  the  '  gifted  eye.^ 

But  to  us  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the  volume,  is  one 
which  carries  us  back  to  days  when  our  love  of  art  was  in  its 
youth  and  freshness ;  and  when  we  accepted  its  productions  with 
a  simplicity  of  admiration  which  has  been  marvellously  tamed 
down  by  study  and  experience.  We  refer  to  a  biogr^hical  article 
in  which  the  professional  career  of  Uwins  is  slightly  but  skilfully 
sketched.  Of  this  very  able,  but  self-injuriously  unassuming 
Artist,  we  have  not  seen  the  more  recent  works ;  but  we  have 
known  enough  of  the  man,  his  studies,  and  his  labours,  in  times 
long  since  gone  by,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  whatever  distinction 
he  may  have  acquired,  he  will  fiilly  maintain.  He  has  always 
appeared  to  us  remarkable  for  purity  of  taste,  vigour  of  mind,  and 
for  an  execution  that  combines  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
style.  His  academy  figures,  his  sketches  from  the  dissected 
muscle,  his  studies  of  landscape,  are  all  distinctly  present  to  our 
memory ;  and  we  say  of  them  unhesitatingly,  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count age,  circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  his  best  and  most 
elastic  years  were  wasted  in  the  mere  routine  of  a  manufacturing 
engraver's  attic, — we  have  never  seen,  in  the  course  of  a  forty 
years'  familiar  acquaintance  with  such  matters,  more  exquisite 
illustrations  of  a  talent  formed  for  the  adorning  and  advancement 
of  Art.  Some  years  ago,  on  bis  return  from  a  long  residence  in 
classic  regions,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  series  of 
sketches  from  his  hand,  that  gave  us  new  notions  of  Italian 
scenery.  Originality  and  beauty  marked  alike  thdr  selection  and 
execution. 

Such,  we  are  told,  'was  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  estimation  of 

*  Mr.  Uwins's  later  efforts,  that,  after  seeing  several  of  the  Nea- 

*  politan  subjects  he  sent  to   England  in  1829,  he  gave  him  a 

*  commission  for  a  ^cture  at  a  pnce  far  above  his  usual  rate  of 
'  cbatge  at' that  period ;'  the  selection  of  the  subject  being  left 
entirely  to  the  painter :  an  anecdote  honourable  alike  to  botn. 

Among  the  poetical  contributors  to  this  volume,  besides  the 
Editor  and  Mrs.  Watts,  we  find  the  names  of  Barry  Cornwall, 
T.  K.  Hervey,  D.  M.  Moir,  Dr.  Anster,  Mrs.  Howitt,  L.  E.  L., 
CaroUne  Bowles,  Miss  E.  L.  Montague,  and  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere ;  and  there  are  some  pkaung  misceUane<Hu  prose  artides  by 
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6.  A.  Haiisftrd,  J.  A.  St.  John,  and  William  Howitt.  There 
is  a  raj  beautUiil  ballad  by  Mrt.  Hcnritt,  which  we  should  lifce 
to  insert  entire,  but  its  length  compels  us  to  give  only  a  frag- 


'  "  Why  nt  you  here,  my  litde  naid  ?  " 
An  ased  pilgrim  (pake ; 
The  child  looked  upward  from  her  book. 
Like  one  but  just  awake. 

'  Back  fell  ber  lodes  of  golden  hair. 

And  solemn  was  bCT  loak. 

As  thus  she  answered  witleisly, 

'■  Oh  air,  I  read  this  book  !" 

'  "  And  what  is  there  within  that  book 
To  win  a  child  like  thee  P 
Up  I  jirin  thy  mates,  the  merry  bird«. 
And  tnlic  with  ^e  bee ! " 

' "  Nay  BIT,  I  cannot  leave  this  book, 
I  love  it  more  than  play  ; — 
I  have  read  all  legends,  but  this  one 
Ne'er  saw  I  till  this  day. 

'  "  And  there  ia  something  in  this  book 

That  makes  all  care  begone, — 
And  yet  I  weep,  I  know  not  why. 
As  I  go  reading  on ! " 

' "  Who  art  thou,  child,  that  thou  sbonldst  read 
A  book  with  mickle  heed  ? 
Books  are  fw  derks — the  King  himself 
Hath  mudi  ado  to  read  I " 


'  The  little  girl  gave  up  the  book. 

And  the  pilgrim  old  and  brown 
With  reverent  lips  did  kisa  the  page. 
Then  on  the  stone  sat  down. 

'  And  aye  be  read  page  after  page ; 
Page  after  page  he  turned  ; 
And  as  he  read  their  blessed  words, 
His  heart  within  htm  burned. 

'  Still,  still  the  book  the  old  man  read, 

As  he  would  ne'er  have  done) 
From  the  hour  of  noon  he  read  th«  bode. 
Unto  the  set  of  sun. 

<  The  little  child  Ae  brought  him  out 
A  cake  of  wheaten  brMd  ; 
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But  it  Is^  vnbrdi*  at  even-tide  ; 

Nor  did  he  niw  his  head 
Until  he  every  written  page 

Within  the  book  had  read. 

'  Then  came  the  sturdy  fitrester 
Along  the  houeward  track. 
Whistling  alood  a  hunting  tune 
With  a  alaiu  deer  on  bis  back. 

'  Lond  greeting  gave  the  forester 
Unto  the  pilgrim  poor  : 
The  eld  man  ro«e  frith  tbougbtful  brow. 
And  altered  at  the  door. 

'  The  two  they  gat  them  do^vn  to  meat. 
And  the  pilgrim  'gan  to  tell. 
How  he  had  eaten  on  Olivet, 
And  drank  at  Jacob's  well. 

'  And  then  he  told  bow  h«  had  knelt 
Where'er  our  Lord  had  prayed ; 
How  he  had  in  the  garden  oeen. 
And  the  tomb  where  he  was  laid. 

'  And  then  he  tnrned  unto  the  book, 
And  read,  in  English  plain. 
How  Christ  had  died  on  CalTory ; 
How  he  had  risen  again. 

'.  And  all  bis  comfortable  words. 
His  deeds  of  mercy  all. 
He  read,  and  of  the  widow's  mite. 
And  ^e  poor  prodigal. 

'  As  water  to  the  parched  soil. 
As  to  the  hungry  bread. 
So  fell  upon  the  woodman's  soul 
£ach  word  the  pilgrim  read. 

'  Thns  through  the  midni^t  did  they  read. 
Until  the  dawn  of  day ; 
And  then  came  in  the  woodmaa's  bihi 
To  fetch  the  bocJc  away. 

'  All  quii^  and  troubled  was  his  speech. 
His  face  was  pale  with  dread. 

For  he  said,  "  The  king  had  made  a  law. 
That  ^le  book  most  not  be  read, 

Fov  it  was  such  fsatful  heresy. 
The  holy  Abbot  said.'" 
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3.  The  Martyr  o/*  Ferufom .  and  other  Poems.     By  Thomas  Pagg, 
Author  of  the  Deity.     12mo.     pp.  95.     London,  1834. 

3.  SonneU  and  other  thorl  Poems,  chiefly  on  Sacred  Subjects.     By 
Btunnel  Hinds,  D.D.     I2mo.     pp.  80.     London,  1834. 


,   Vereee/or  Pilgrin 
Shenfield,  Essex. 


r  EdititHi  revised,  with  nu- 


'T^HERE  is  no  clssB  of  pabHcations  which  we  find  greater  dif- 
-*-  ficalty  in  reviewing  to  our  own  Eatisfaction — and,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  their  authors — than  works  which  come  under  the  head  of 
Sacred  Poetry.  No  way  of  filling  our  pages  may  seem  more 
cheap  than  the  easy  process  of  penning  a  few  sHaooth  sentences 
of  praise,  and  following  them  up  with  pi^es  of  extract.  But 
tasks  which  appear  the  easiest,  it  is  often  hardest  to  execute  well. 
If  justice  is  to  be  done  at  once  to  the  author  and  to  those  who 
may  place  some  reliance  upon  our  judgement,  it  is  often  a  very 
embarrassing  duty,  to  award  that  precise  degree  of  approbation 
which  may  be  due  to  the  work,  taking  into  consideration  the  pur- 
pose and  aim,  the  literary  merit,  and  the  tendency  of  the  publica- 
tion. We  have  our  own  notions^of  what  Sacred  Poetry  ought  to 
be ;  but,  judging  from  the  average  quality  of  the  compositions  of 
that  class  which  are  continually  being  produced,  and  which  of 
course  find  readers,  we  arc  led  to  doubt  whether  the  public  SLgrce 
with  OB  in  opinion, — and  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  for  us  to 
keep  to  ourselves  our  critical  and  as  it  may  be  deemed  cynical 
estimate.  Many  and  many  a  well-printed  volume  of  well-mean- 
ing verse,  we  must  plead  guilty  of  having  consigned  to  dark  ob- 
livion, because  we  would  not  inflict  the  torture  of  faint  praise,  or 
something  less,  upon  individuals  guilty  only  of  a  literary  mis- 
take, or  check  the  sale  of  a  volume  which,  though  destitute  of 
the  indications  of  superior  talent,  might  serve  as  the  vehicle  of 
pious  instruction,  and  do  as  much  good  as  better  poetry  to  those 
-  readers  whose  taste  it  satisfied. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  the  volumes  before 
us  are  selected  on  the  ground  of  their  higher  pretensions.  The 
first  on  our  list  consists  chiefly  of  republications  ;  and  the  favour- 
able reception  which  several  of  the  Poems,  have  met  with  sepa- 
rately, has  warranted  Mr.  Dale  in  presenting  them  in  this  col- 
lected form.  The  longer  poems  are :  '  The  Widow  of  Nain ;' 
*  The  Daughter  of  Jairus  i"  '  The  Outlaw  of  Taurus  T  and 
'  Irah   and  Adah,  a  Tale  of  the  Flood.'      These  occupy  the 
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greater  part  of  the  volume.  The  first  two  are  fictitious  narratiTei 
founded  upon  Scripture  incidents.  Considerable  poetical  skill  is 
displayed  in  the  management  of  the  nibject,  and  in  irorking  up 
such  slender  materials  into  poetic  narrative ;  but,  in.  common  with 
all  simitar  compositions,  they  lie  open  to  the  objection  of  blending 
Iscts  partaking  of  the  sacred  character  of  religious  evidence  de- 
manding our  &ith,  with  imaginative  embellish m en ts  which  ob- 
scure what  they  seem  to  illustrate.  Invention  is  here  applied,  as 
Johnson  remarks  of  religious  poetry  in  general,  '  to  the  decoration 
'  of  something  more  excellent  than  itself ;  and  our  ol^ection  ia 
not  that  of  the  learned  critic,  that  it  thereby  '  loses  its  nistre  and 
*  power ',  for  it  may  borrow  both  from  the  subject,  but  that  it  in- 
tercepts the  light  to  which  it  lends  an  artificial  colouring.  We 
may  be  quite  singular  in  our  feelings  in  this  matter ;  but  we  con- 
fess that  we  like  fiction  to  be  fiction,  and  history  to  be  history ; 
we  do  not  like  dressing  up  the  evangelical  narrative  in  scenic 
pomp :  it  is  like  painting  niarble,  or  clothing  statues  with  silks 
and  velvets.  Not  only  do  we  object  to  it  in  point  of  taste ;  but 
the  moral  effect,  we  think,  is  not  good,  because  it  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  impressions  and  sentiments  which  the  perusal  of 
the  Gospel  history  .is  designed  to  produce.  In  '  The  Widow  of 
'  Nain,''  the  first  six  hundred  lines  are  occupied  with  the  imaginary 
circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  the  Widow's  Son,  her 
impassioned  grief  on  losing  him,  her  pious  submission,  and  40 
forth.  At  length,  the  XVIIIth  stanza  introduces  the  simple 
fact  recorded  by  the  Evangelist ;  but  it  is  almost  lost  in  the 
poetry,  like  the  small  figures  which  are  seen  blending  with  the 
light*  and  shadows  of  a  sunset  landscape  by  Claude  or  Turner. 


'  She  ceased — upon  the  green  hill's  brow 
A  doud  of  dust  is  gatliering  now : 
Hark  !  through  the  distance  echoing  tond 

;   The  murmurs  of  a  mingled  crowd. 
Onward  the  tumult  roUs— 'tis  neat — 
They  listen,  mute  with  breathless  fear. 
Is  it  the  lordly  Roman's  car. 


Of  foes  their  iamost  souls  disdain  f 

Or  those  bold  warriors — wild,  yet  free — 

The  rebel  bands  of  Galilee  f 

No — they  are  brethren— and  that  cry 

Is  the  glad  shout  of  victory ; 

'Tit  high  Hosanna's  loud  acclaim,     .    ~ 

Tim  royal  David's  honoured  name. 

And  now  they  wind  the  deep  descent — 

The  glance,  in  swift  inquiry  bent, ' 

VOL,  XV. U.S.  *  * 
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Wandor'd  o'vt  all,  but  fiz'd  oa  one- 
Circled  by  tiainben,  yet  alone. 
Robed  in  the  gub  <^  poverty. 
No  kiag,  nor  priest,  nor  wanior  be; 
Yet — why  they  know  not — in  His  mien 
A  latent  loftinera  was  seen  ; 
A  more  than  mortal  majesty. 
That  daunted  while  it  fix'd  the  eye. 
The  counties*  throng  that  round  nim  preued, 
-  To  him  their  songs  of  praise  eddreasea. 
Not  thus  had  Abram's  seed  adored 
A  heathen  chief — an  earthly  lord. 
They  come — they  meet — but,  ere  they  past. 
One  graciona,  pitying  look  he  cast 
On  that  pale  monmer — marked  her  tear. 
And  bade  her  "  Weep  not  j" — to  the  bier 
He  turned — but  ere  He  srake  his  will. 
Earth  trembled  with  a  sudden  thrill 
Of  conscious  awe — the  train  stood  still  I 
'  The  mourner,  speechless  and  amaeed. 
On  that  mysterious  stranger  gazed  ; 
If  young  he  were,  'twas  only  seen 
From  lines  that  told  what  once  bad  been;— 
As  if  the  withering  hand  of  Time 
Had  smote  him  ere  he  reached  his  prime. 
The  bright  rose  on  his  cheek  was  faded. 
His  pale  fair  brow  with  sadness  shaded. 
Yet  through  the  settled  sorrow  there 
A  conscious  grandeur  flushed — which  told 
That  unconstrained,  and  uncontrolled. 
Himself  had  deigned  man's  lot  to  share. 
And  borne— because  he  willed  to  bear. 
Whate'er  his  being  or  his  birth. 
His  soul  had  never  stooped  to  earth ; 
Nor  mingled  with  the  meaner  race. 
Who  shared  or  swayed  his  dwelling  place  ; 
But  high — mysterious — and  unknown. 
Held  converse  with  itself  alone. 
And  yet  the  look  that  could  depress 
Pride  to  its  native  nothingness. 
And  bid  the  specious  boaster  ^nn 
The  eje  he  dared  not  gaxe  upon, 
Superior  love  did  still  reveal — 
Not  such  as  man  for  man  may  feel- 
No — all  was  passionless  and  pure — 

That  godlilce  majesty  of  woe. 
Which  counts  it  glory  to  endure. 

And  knows  nor  hope  nor  fear  below ; 
Nor  aught  tJiat  still  to  earth  can  tnod,  - 
But  love  and  pity  for  mankind. 
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And  in  HiH  «v«  a  radiance  shone  — 

Oh  I  how  sKoli  mortal  dare  essay, 
.  On  whom  no  prophet's  vest  is  thrown. 

To  point  that  pure  celestial  ray  ? 
Mercy,  and  tenderness,  and  love. 

And  all  that  finite  sense  can  deetn 
Of  Him  who  reigns  enthroned  above ; 

Light — BQCb  as  blest  Isaiah's  dream. 
When,  to  the  awe-struck  Projihet's  eye*. 
God  bade  the  Star  of  Judah  nee — 
There  Heaven  in  living  iHstre  glomed — 
There  sbone  the  Saviour — there,  the  God. 
O  ye— to  whom  the  dying  Lord, 
Your  sorrows — not  His  own — deplored  ; — 
Thou  on  whose  guilt  the  Saviour  cast 
A  look  of  mercy — 'twas  His  last ; 
Ye — who  beheld  when  Jesus  died. 
Say  ye^for  none  can  tell  beside. 
How  matchless  gnxe,  and  love  divine, 
In  that  immortu  glance  would  shine- 
And  she  too  felt  and  owned  its  poiver 
To  soothe  in  that  desponding  hour. 
Her  pulse  beat  quick — and  to  her  heart 
A  ray  of  rapture  seemed  to  dart :  — 
The  cloud  that  hung  upon  her  brow 
Wore  off — and  all  was  comfort  now. 
And  why  }  She  thought  not  on  the  dead — 
Her  si|^t  on  Him  was  rivetted. 
Whose  look  such  peace  and  glory  shed. 
So  the  wan  captive,  o'er  whose  cell 
No  solitary  sunbeam  fell. 
When  years  and  years  have  lingered  by. 
Restored  to  light  and  liberty. 
Fixes  his  first  enraptured  gaze 
Upon  the  bright  sna's  living  rays. 
"  Short  space  he  stood" — his  lined  eyes 
To  heaven  a  moment  raised — he  spoke — 
These  words  the  solemn  silence  broke : 
"  Young  man,  I  say  to  thee,  arise  I"  ' 

The  Outlaw  of  Taums,  being  founded  on  an  incideut  recorded 
by  Euselnus,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  which  lies  afftunst 
Scripture  subjects ;  but  there  is  still  an  incongruity  in  bnnging 
the  Apostle  John  on  the  stt^e  in  company  with  the  other  persons 
of  the  fiction ;  and  to  most  readers,  the  brief  narrative  of  the 
Historian  will  be  far  more  afiecting  and  impreBsiv^e  than  the  ex- 
tremely difibse  poetical  tale.  IJdfiuseness  is,  indeed,  the  be- 
setting fault  of  the  Author.  HU  verse  is  smooth,  easy,  and 
rapid,  but  it  is  a  flood,  not  a  well-stream.     His  style  bas  the 
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cofHOuniesa  of  eloquence  rather  than  the  force  and  fire  of  the 
lyrical  spirit ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  the  Trans- 
lator <n  Sophocles  imitating  the  narmtive  sarrulousness  of 
the  Vaj  ot  the  Last  Minstrel.  But  here  and  there,  we  have 
flashes  of  a  poetic  spirit  which  seems  caught  irom  the  old  classic 
models.  For  example,  the  three-canto  '  Tale  of  the  Flood,'  (in 
which  Mr.  Dale  has  the  disadvantage  of  following  Montgonierr,) 
closes  with  some  spirited  and  elegant  stanzas,  which  may  be  cited 
as  shewing  how  much  better  adapted  such  vast  and  indescribable 
subjects  are  to  lyrical  poetry  than  to  narrative. 

'  Mountain  of  mighty  bmir. 
Where  are  thy  cedars  now, 
Lebanon,  where  art  Thou  f 
Low  lies  thy  cedar- wood. 
Deep  in  the  pathless  flood. 
Ana  the  wild  waters  flow 
High  o'er  thi^  helm  of  snow. 
Where,  on  broad  Hermon'g  breast. 
Dark  clouds  were  wont  to  rest ; 
Where  on  his  stomt'-wiapped  throne, 
Sate  stately  Sirion ; 
There  the  sad  surges  rave. 
There  howls  the  restless  wave ; 


'  Art  thou  too  vanished,  rival  of  the  sky  ? 

Dread  mount  of  might  and  mvatery  1 

Olympus  I  doomed  the  high  (uxide 
Of  many  a  vain  and  viainnary  god  ?  - 
■    Could  not  thy  future  Jove 

The  lebel  storm  reprove  ? 
Could  not  thy  Keptune  awe  his  subject  sea? 

Or  she,  the  Martial  Maid 

In  victor  arms  arrayed. 
Who  launched  the  Thnnderer's  bolts,  avert   their  mte 

from  Thee  9 
'  Rock !  bleak  and  horrible, 
Seared  by  the  blast  of  hell. 
Where,  as  dark  legends  tell. 
Erst  the  pale  Titan  sate. 
Dauntless,  thoueb  desolate  ; 
And  with  unyielding  pride 
Jove  and  his  Gods  ^fied ; 
Whereis  thy  dreary  brow? 
Where  arp  thy  vultures  now? 
Here  nor  the  scream  is  heard 
Of  the  avenging  bird. 
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Nor  the  torn  victba's  sigb. 

Wrestling  with  asony; 

Here  dwell  but  Night's  tnin  brood —  ^ 

Silence  aud  solitude. 

'  Thou  too,  ImauB,  whose  unmeasured  brow 

Towers  from  eternity  untrod. 

Unseen  gave  by  the  eye  of  God, 
Monarch  supreme  of  mountains,  where  art  Thou? 

Do  none  a  refuge  seek  . 

On  that  gigantic  peak 
Where  Mahad^  rears  his  viewless  throned 

No !  for  the  loftier  sea 

Rdls  o'er  thy  God  and  Thee, 
And  all  beneath  thy  sky  seems  watery  waste  alone. 

'  Yet  the  Creator-spirit  ^m  above 
Is  moving  on  the  waters :  through  the  gloom 
Of  desolatioii  beams  superior  lore. 
And  Mercy  tempers  Justice.     To  their  tomb 
Mankind  have  sunk  in  one  unvaried  doom ; 
But  yet  may  Heaven  reverse  the  steru  decree ;  ' 

And  yet  again  may  cheering  suns  illume 
The  world  emerging  from  its  dungeon  sea. 
And  beam  the  light  of  life  on  millions  yet  to  be. 

'  Surrey  yon  world  of  waters;  a  iaint  speck 
Seems  on  th'  horizon's  furthest  veige  tp  lie ; 
Lone  as  'mid  ocean  some  deserted  wreck; 
Dim  as  the  first  small  star  that  beams  on  high. 
Or  the  swift  eagle  lessening  into  sky : 
'Tis  yet  a  thing  to  gaze  on  'mid  the  scene, 
A  resting  point  where  all  is  vacancy. 
It  is  the  wreck  of  worlds  that  once  have  been — 
The  germ  of  latent  life — the  pledge  of  years  serene. 

'  Onward  it  floats.     Adminne  Angels,  mark  ! 
Safe  from  the  storm,  triumphant  o'er  despair, 
A  living  miracle — yon  londy  ark. 
Borne  o'er  the  billows  by  Jkhovab'b  care. 
The  Father  of  a  ftitnre  world  is  there. 
His  stead&st  soul  the  idol  rites  abhorred,  * 

And  breathed  to  Enoch's  God  the  pious  prayer. 
And  when,  oh  when,  didst  tbon,  ail  gracious  Lord ! 
Reject  the  lowly  plaint  by  meek  contrition  poured  i 

'  Reader !  be  thine  the  moral !     If  no  more 
From  its  calmed  deeps  shall  rise  the  fettered  m. 
If  Heaven's  fair  bow  proclaim  this  peril  o'er, 
A  wreck  more  fearful  yet  remains  for  thee: 
Time  only  bears  thee  to  Eternity. — 
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Tread  then  the  path  thy  bright  Exemplar  trod ; — 

Think  on  the  day  when  this  vaet  earth  ahall  be 

In  bursting  flatnes  dim^ved — you  skies  bo  broad 

Shrink  like  a  shrivelled  scroll ; — "Vttpm  to  meet  thy  God  I '" 

This  is  admirable ;  but  shall  we  confess  that  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Dale's  sacred  poetry  his  bestP  The  volume  contaiue  nothing 
discreditable  to  his  talents  or  his  character;  yet  it  cannot  add  to 
the  literary  fame  of  the  Translator  of  Sophocles ;  and  we  would 
^ve  whole  bushels  of  nsTTative  poetry  for  a  simple  lay  like  the 
following. 

'  THE  ANNIVERSARY. 
I. 
'  A  year  hath  lingered  through  its  round 
Since  thou  wert  with  the  dead ; 
And  yet  my  bosom's  cureless  wound 

Still  bleeds,  as  then  it  bled. 
All  now  without  is  cold  and  calm — 
Yet  o'er  my  heart  its  healing  balm 

Oblivion  will  not  shed. 
If  day  b^uiles  my  fond  regret. 
Might  comes — and  how  can  I  forget  ? 

'  For  mute  are  then  the  sounds  of  mirth 
I  loathe,  yet  cannot  flee ; 
And  thoughts  in  solitude  hare  bilth, 

That  lead  me  back  to  thee. 

By  day,  amidst  the  busy  herd, 

,  My  soul  is  like  the  captive  bird. 

That  struggles  to  be  free : 

It  longs  to  leave  a  world  unblest, 

To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 


'  Rest  I  how,  alas .'  shall  mertals  dare 
Of  rest  on  earth  to  dream  ? — 

The  heritage  of  ceaseless  cue 
May  better  far  beseem 

Tfie  child  of  sin,  the  heir  of  woe. 

And  what  if  mutual  love  may  throw 
A  Joy-imparting  beam 

On  life's  wide  waste  ?-~-'tis  quickly  goi 

And  we  must  wander  on  altmc. 


'  It  was  no  charm  of  face  or  mien 
That  linked  mv  heart  to  thee. 
For  many  fairer  I  have  seen. 
And  iairer  yet  may  see. 
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It  ffu  ft  Btronc  thoagh  nameleas  spell 
Which  seemed  with  thee  alone  to  dwell ; 

And  this  remains  to  me;    , 
And  will  remain.     Thr  fonn  is  fied. 
But  this  can  e'en  recall  the  dead. 


'  Thine  imeee  is  before  me  now, 

AH  ang^  as  thou  art ; 
Thy  gentle  eye  and  guileless  brow 

Are  graven  on  my  heart. 
And  when  on  living  forms  I  gaze, 
Memon  the  one  lored  form  portrays : 

— Ah  !  would  it  ne'er  depart  I 
And  they  alone  are  fair  to  me. 
Who  wake  a  livelier  thought  of  thee. 


'  Oft,  too,  the  fbud  familiar  sound 

la  present  to  mine  ear ; 
I  seem,  when  all  is  hushed  around, 

Thy  thrilling  voice  to  hear. 
Oh  I  I  could  dream  thou  still  wert  nigh. 
And  turn,  as  if  to  breathe  reply — 

The  waking — how  severe  I 
When  on  the  sickening  soul  must  pies* 
The  sense  of  utter  loneliness ! 


'  A  year  hath  pass'd !— another  year 

Its  wonted  round  may  run : 
Yet  earth  will  still  be  mrk  and  drear 

As  when  its  course  begun. 
I  would  not  murmur  or  repine — 
Yet,  though  a  thousand  joys  were  mine, 

I  still  EAould  sigh  for  one. 
How  could  I  think  of  her  who  died. 
And  taste  of  joy  from  aught  beside  ?  . 

vui. 
'  Yes,  dearest !  though  that  treasured  love 

Mow  casts  a  glocraa  o'er  all. 
Thy  spirit  trtmi  its  rest  above 

I  would  not  yet  recall. 
My  earthly  doom  thou  canst  not  share. 
And  I  in  solitude  must  bear 

Whate'er  inay  still  befall :  : 
But  I  can  shafe  thy  home,  thy  heaven, 
All  gri^  ftrgot— all  guilt  fw^jiven.' 
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The  *  Martyr  of  Venilam^  is  a  poetical  tale  founded  upon  tfie 
■well  known  story  of  England''B  proto-martyr  as  given  by  the  Venera- 
ble Bede.  Had  Mr.  R^g  produced  nothing  better,  this  poem  would 
have  justified  no  mean  estimate  of  his  talentB,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  disadvantages  of  his  position  ;  but  we  should 
Bcarcely  have  inferred  from  it  that  he  would  have  been  capable  of 
producmg  a  poem  e(]ual  to  his  lai^ei  work.  Had  we  thought 
that  it  would  tend  to  raise  his  reputaUon  with  the  ~public,  we 
should  not  have  been  alow  in  noticing  it ;  but  we  have,  perhaps, 
been  to  blame,  for  there  is  a  laige  class  of  readers  whom  the  tale 
may  please  far  better  than  the  sublimeat  '  reasoning  in  poetry/ 
The  subject  is  well  chosen,  imd  we  shall  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  the  easy  flow  of  Mr.  Ragg's  versification  from  the  con- 
clucung  lines. 

'  The  hour  is  come  ;~the  summons  brought ; 
Again  he  treads  the  Romou  court. 
Again,  with  holy  fervour  rife. 
He  scorns  their  offered  terms  of  life. 
His  doom  is  fixed;  death's  feast  is  spread  \ 
The  sheep  is  to  the  slaughter  led. 
But  who,  of  all  the  throng'd  array. 
That  toward  the  scaffold  bend  their  way. 
Can  turn  to  heaven  a  visage  brightest. 
Or  move  along  with  bosom  lightest  ? 
Oh  he,  the  hated  Nazarene, 
Chief  actor  in  the  tragic  scene. 
Visions  of  fadeless  glory  roll 
In  grandeur  o'er  his  swelling  soul. 
He  sees  his  Saviour  throned  on  high, 
In  bright  celestial  majesty. 
He  sees  the  convoy  sent  to  bring 
His  spirit  to  the  lofty  Kii^. 
'•  Oh  come ! "  they  cry,  "  Oh  come  away, 
"  To  where  the  living  waters  stray  ! 
"  Come,  leader  of  the  martyr  hand 
"  That  soon  shall  grace  thy  favor'd  land  ! 
"  Come  to  the  blissful  courts  above  1 
"  Come  to  the  Saviour's  arms  of  love! 
"  Come  to  the  paradisal  plains, 
"  Where  joy  unmix'd  for  ever  reigns  t 
"  Come,  range  the  congregation's  mountain, 
"  Come,  bathe  thy  soul  in  life's  pure  fountain  I 
"  Come,  join  the  notes  of  heaven's  bright  choir, 
"  With  harp  of  gold  and  tongue  of  fire ! 
"  Eat  angels'  fo<M  with  the  hosts  on  high  ! 
"  And  drink  of  the  cup  of  boundless  joy ! 
"  Or  bask  in  the  rich  essential  light, 
"  That  beams  from  the  throne  of  the  Infinite ! 
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"  Oil !  why  on  the  earth  thas  lingering  stay  i 
"  The  Saviour  awaits  thee  !  come  away  ! " 
"  I  come ! "  he  cries,  as  his  head  he  laya 

Exulting  on  the  block  beneath ; 
"  Praise,  praise  to  Jehovah,  ceaseless  praise, 

"  That  thus  I'm  taught  to  rejoira  in  death ! " 
In  his  last  prayer  ia  the  Christian  bending ; 
But  why  is  the  axe  so  long  descending? 
.    A  groan  of  horror  first  he  hears; 
Then  such  a  frantic  shout  as  rears  ' 

The  gaping  multitude  who  see 
One  of  the  earth's  nobility. 
Clamour  succeeds,  and  hum  of  voices 
Discordant;  hut  his  soul  rejoices 
In  peace ;  and  still  the  Christian  bends. 

Nor  from  the  block  his  head  upraises :  ^ 

Till  &lls  the  iatal  blow,  that  sends 

His  spirit  to  its  Lord's  embraces. 
While  in  his  sever'd  head,  the  eyes 

Are  upward  turned  with  thankful  gase. 
Towards  its  bright  pathway  in  the  skies; 

And  move  the  lips  as  .though  in  praise. 
Ask  you  whence  rose  that  long  delay  ? 
Ob  he  who  was  ordained  to  slay 
The  generous  Briton,  touch'd  to  see 
Sncb  peerless  magnanimity. 
Had  cast  away  bis  axe,  retosing 
To  do  a  deed  so  hateful,  choosing 
Rather  with  such  a  man  to  die 
Before  the  Bigot's  Prions  eye ; 
And  share  at  least  his  earthly  glory, 
In  the  bright  page  of  fiiture  story.' 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  Dr.  Hinds  is  chiefly  '  a  casual 
'  Tester  of  religious  impressions  and  feelings,^  bounded  upon 
some  passage  of  Scripture,  or  relgting  to  some  domestic  incident. 
When  the  poet's  lyre  is  his  own  heart,  other  hearts  are  sure  to 
vibrate  when  its  chords  are  struck,  however  artlessly.  The  fol- 
lowing touching  stanzas  remind  us  of  the  Elizabethan  bards: 

'  SORROW  WITH   HOPE. 

'  The  grave  has  lost  its  dull  cold  gloom. 

Now  thou  art  there : 
My  home  is  with  thee  in  the  tomb. 

My  rest  from  care. 
It  seems  not  mine,  my  silent  hearth. 

My  lonely  bed ; 
And  thoughts  that  once  were  of  thu  eartb* 

Are  of  the  dead  :— 
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Of  htm  much  thoa  wilt  hare  to  tell 

When  we  bIibII  meet ; 
In  GFod'fl  own  home  how  sweet  to  dwell ! 

New  life  how  Bweet ! 
And  though  I  lineer,  every  day 

I  think  on  thee 
With  Him ;  and  where  thou  art,  I  pray 

That  I  may  be.' 
We  mast  give  another  specimen ;    it  is  not  a  volume  for 
criticigm. 

*  THE    KFFICACT  OF  FAITH. 

'  The  wayes  were  dashing  loud  and  high ; 
My  child  looked  on  with  me : 
"  father,"  she  cried,  "  why  may  not  I 
Trust  God  and  walk  that  sea? 
'  "  Was  it  not  lack  of  &itb  alone 
That  made  the  Apostle  sink  ? 
By  faith,  therefore,  it  may  be  done — 
Father,  what  ghonld  I  think?" 
'  "  The  Lord  bade  Peter  go,  my  diild; 
And,  should  he  thee  command. 
Thy  feet  would  on  those  waters  wild 
Be  firm  as  on  this  sand. 
■  "  But  life  has  storms  more  awful  yet. 
Waves  rougher  than  yon  sea : 
Then  do  not  thou,  in  these,  forget 
That  JesuB  is  with  thee. 
'  "  Care  not  what  others  have  to  do — 
What  may  be  or  has  been ; 
Butj  on  the  path  God  calla  thee,  go. 
And  use  tny  laith  therein." ' 
*  Veives  for  Pil^^riins,^  might,  from  the  very  title,  as  well  aa 
firam  the  qoaint  character  m  the  poetry,  be  mistaken  for  a  pro- 
doGtion  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  preface  itself,  in  which 
'Mr.  Y(H^  defends  the  reading  and  wnting  of  poetry  as  an 
aUcmahle  recreation  for  general  Christians,  has  an  air  of  the  olden 
tame  about  it ;  and  we  should  have  some  doubts,  but  for  the 
reference  to  Covper,  whether  the  Author  were  not  a  contempo- 
rary of  Donne,  and  Quailes,  and  Norris,  and  Herbert,  uid  Sandys, 
rather  than  the  actual  present  Incumbent  of  Shenfield.     In  proof 
that  religion  is  favourable  to  poetry,  Mr.  Yorke  refers  to  '  one  of 
'  onr  most  remarkable  EDglisn  works,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  aa 
being  *  itself,  in  all  but  metre,  a  poem,  almost  Homeric  in  the 
'  strength  and  clearness  of  its  conceptions.'    He  then  proceeds  to 
remark : — 

'  It  is  certfjaly  true,  that,  to  many  an  ear,  tlie'  term,  "  religions 
poetry"  has  an  incongruous  sound;  but  of  this  the  reason  plainly  is, 
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that  the  epithet  religious  must  ever  be  dark  and  unpleaBiiw  to  thoM  whs 
are  Irreligioas.  To  tbem,  religions  poetry  must  be  mn^  Hb  mma  wm 
poetry  in  monming.  Those,  howerer,  wbojetl  tmr  reB^on  to  be  one 
of  light,  love,  and  hope,  nmst  alas  feel  dat  poetry  is  her  proper  hand- 
niauL  llie  angdi  aazig  at  tiix  Urth  of  Jesos,  but  not  at  his  ascension. 
Why?  Beeaute  men  were  thenceforward  erer  to  "ntter  forth  his 
praise." 

'  Bat  were  I  to  proceed  in  this  discusNon,  it  might  appear  that  I 
thought  I  had  something  very  magnificent  to  ofler.  I  nope  no  one 
will  expect  this.  I  fonnd,  however,  that,  in  composing  these  verses, 
many  sendments  and  portions  of  S4MJptare  came  before  my  mind  with 
fresh  beauty.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  hope,  that,  should  they 
meet  with  a  reader,  something  of  a  like  effect  may  be  experienced  by 
him.  If,  indeed,  Ood  were  to  make  this  little  work  the  means  of 
rightly  directing  the  imagination  of  the  young,  of  cheering  the  dispi- 
rited, of  composing  the  care-worn,  or  (rf  entertaining  the  sick  upon 
bis  bed  of  lai^ishing,  I  think  I  conld  not  be  insensible  of  sucn  a 
favour.  These  are  in  truth  the  proper  offices  of  poetry.  Euripides 
complains  that  bards  exhausted  all  tneir  art  to  add  to  the  mtrui  of 
festivals,  instead  of  endeavouring  bv  their  melodies  to  comfort  the 
sorrowful;  and  even  Elisha,  when  nis  mind  was  ruffled,  exclaimed, 
"  Bring  me  a  minstrel-"  It  is  however  for  God  alone  to  breathe  his 
blessing.  Whether  this  work  shall  Ml  as  a  withered  leaf  into  a  stream, 
or  as  a  seed  into  a  fruitful  place,— it  is  in  hb  hands.' 

Such  a  prelude  as  this  will  prepare  the  reader  for  strains  of 
no  light  fantastic  measure,  but  in  the  old  Doric  mood  of  our 
elder  poets.  These  verses,  as  they  are  modestly  styled,  are  gems 
of  thought,  often  rudely  set — quaint  snatches — varying  in  style 
and  merit  from  s  simplicity  bordering  on  the  puerile  to  an  ele- 
vated tone  both  of  sentiment  and  composition, — careless,  and 
sometimes  nigved  in  veraification,  but  always  breathing  a  devo- 
tional spirit,  wnich  is' more  near  akin  to  the  spirit  of  poetry  than 
most  persons  deem.  It  is  a  volume,  in  &ct,  which  an  irreligious 
critic  might  eanly  find  a  handle  for  turning  into  ridicule,  but 
which  every  genuine  lover  of  sacred  poetry  will  be  pleased  with ; 
and  the  Christian  '  pilgrim '  will  be  cheered  with  these  homely 
yet  beart-stirring  melodies.  **  The  humble  shall  hear  thereof 
and  be  glad."  We  take  as  our  first  specimen  a  poem  which 
might  be  termed  a  successful  imitation  of  the  style  of  Herbert,  if 
the  Author  had  deugned  imitation. 

J  'BABE   WITHOUT  H8ST. 

'  I  TiKWsn  my  plans  all  tempest-tost, 
firoken  my  hopes,  my  labonr  lost ; 
And  sought  a  deep  secluded  bower. 

Where  I  no  more  might  hear;  or  see. 
What  fills  the  world  &oin  hour  to  hour, 
That  stage  of  sin  and  vanity. 
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'  'Twaa  well  at  fint ;  but  Sowerj  ease. 
How  soon  I  know  notj  fiiiled  to  please  : 
The  powers  of  darkness  swajred  m^  breast, 

Tbe  evil  angels.  Fear  and  Doubt, 
And  ^ve  me  scarce  a  moment's  rest 
Within,  though  alt  was  calm  without- 

'  I  tried  on  Zion's  lyre  to  plajr. 
But  heart  and  hand  both  went  astray : 
Xo  music's  made  by  stagnant  poc^. 

But  by  clear  brooks  ulat  mn  ; 
And  thus  are  quick,  not  laggard  souls. 
Kept  in  the  sweetest  tune. 

'  If  I  had  seen  smne  ills  befwe. 
These  inward  plagnea  were  worse  and  more : 
Tbe  Mddier  never  known  to  yield. 

Till  heard  the  note  far  rut ; 
The  Bcddier  of  the  open  field. 
Then  I  pronounced  most  blest. 

'  Then  thought  I,  Pity  hives  to  dwell 
Not  in  a  Buent,  unknown  cell ; 
Or,  if  a  while  she  hide  from  sight, 
'Tis  but  to  go  and  find  the  Ixilm, 
With  which  she  flies,  by  day  and  night. 
The  anguish  of  our  souls  to  calm. 

'  I  looked  to  that  incarnate  Lore, 
For  me  which  left  oil  heaven  above. 
Over  the  dark  and  stormy  wild 
To  tresd  woe's  roughest  path. 
Until  the  lost  rebellious  child 
Was  snatidied  Irom  instant  death. 

'  Awake,  my  soul;  thine  enemies 
Are  all  awake  to  steal  thy  prise ; 

Against  thy  King  with  hantic  spite, 

Tumultuously  they  thrcmg : 
Awake  I  though  short  will  be  the  fight. 
The  triumph,  oh,  how  long  1. 

'  The  war-horse,  as  the  trumpet  sounds. 
Bears  on,  regardless  of  its  wounds ;  ^ 

And  where  Truth's  banner  is  displayed, — 
Oh  I  who  would  shun  the  nobler  strife  ? 
With  garlands  is  it  not  arrayed 
Of  everlastjng  life? ' 

There  is,  we  think,  a  quaint  beauty  in  tbe  f<^owiiig  stonsui 
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'  THS   DYING  SONQSTER. 

'  rWritten  on  reading  tliis  storj.  A  person  had  a  singine-lurd 
tausQt  to  sit  on  bis  finger,  and  pine  various  tunes.  He  vent  abroad,  . 
ana  was  absent  some  years.  On  nis  return,  the  bird  was  still  alive, 
under  a  friend's  care.  He  approached  the  cage  ;  the  bird  knew  his 
voice,  perched  on  his  hand,  piped  "  God  save  the  King,"  fiuttered, 
and  died.] 

'And  so,  blest  Lord,  I  humbly  wait 
The  lining  of  my  prison-gate. 

The  blessed  hour  of  death. 
Mf  soul  has  tasted  liberty. 
And  longs  entirely  to  be  free. 

E'en  as  the  morning's  breath. 

'  Not  that  I  grudge  to  sit  and  sing. 
Whilst  here,  the  praJseB  of  my  King, 

To  all  around  this  cell; 
But  that  'twould  so  much  sweeter  be. 
If  I  thine  own  bright  face  might  see. 

And  ever  with  thee  dwell. 

'  Thou — thou  hast  filled  my  heart  with  joys. 
And  taught  me  to  attune  my  voic« 

To  many  a  heaven-born  theme; 
Yet,  when  I  think  that  thon  art  gone 
So  ^r  away,  all  sad  and  lone 

And  desolate  I  seem. 

'  Ob  !  lest  I  should  fo^et  my  song. 
May  &ith  thine  absence  make  less  long, 

Still  painting  thee  as  near ; 
And  when  at  length,  to  disengage 
My  captive  spirit  from  its  cage. 

Thou  com'st,  (^  grant  this  prayer  I 

*  Grant  me  upon  thy  gracious  band. 
Which  for  my  weal  aye  gave  command. 

Fluttering,  awhile  to  rest; 
Then  trying  once  again  the  praise 
Thy  love  instmcted  me  to  raise. 

To  sink  upon  thy  breast.' 

We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  one  more  extrKct;  and  our 
readers  will  thank  lu  for  selecting  the  following  admirable  efTusion 
of  ^vsted  piety. 

*  THB   LOVB   OF   OOD  TBB   SOtlL's  PORTIOK. 

'  O  thou  who  fbr  eternity  art  bom. 
Dread  inmate  of  my  breast ! 
Can  all  these  shadows  that  at  its  first  mmn 
Most  die,  e'er  make  thee  blest  i 
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'  lliroiigh  ansd-hosta  aad  visUf  of  bri^t  *tars 
Thy  Godliatli  looked  on  tbee:— 
There,  oh  my  spirit !  in  his  love  appears 
Thy  honie  and  pordon  free. 

'  By  earth's  vain  baublei  wilt  thoD,  then,  ennared. 
Not  look  again  to  him  ? 
Wilt  thou  sink  down  and  bide  frona  hia  r^ard 
In  fijlly's  idle  dream  ? 

■  Mere  weights  and  fetters  htw  affectiong  prove 

To  tortnre  and  restrain : 
Enlarges,  sweetoii,  elevates  Ood's  love ; 
AU  comibrt,  and  no  pain  I 

■  Stamped  is  the  image  of  what  we  hold  dear 

On  the  retentive  mind : 
And  is  there  anght  than  God's  that  we  can  wear 
More  worthily  enshrined? 

'  No  !  sweet  as  are  of  providence  and  grace 
The  gifts  he  now  poors  down, 
We  weU  may  long  to  view  his  heavenly  factt } 
His  smiie  our  stainless  crown. 

'  Although  the  spicesand  the  balm  of  old. 
To  Joseph  sent  from  fsr, 
Mnch  of  bis  youth's  dear  country  doubtless  told, 
^      And  breathed  bis  native  air ; 

<  Yet  when  his  father's  tender  eye  he  met, 
And  on  his  bosom  lay> 
That  was  the  time,  when  happiness  complete 
Dissolved  bis  heart  away. 

'  Mnch  more,  much  more,  my  everlasting  .God, 
Shall  I  with  rapture  glow. 
When  taken  to  thee,  in  thy  blest  abode 
Thy  perfect  love  to  know.' 

Tbe  last  volume  on  our  list  must  be  dismissed  with  brief 
notice,  being  recommended  more  by  the  piety  of  the  sentimentB  - 
than  by  any  originality  of  thought  or  distinguishing  talent.  The 
modest  pretensions  lUid  excellent  aim  of  the  Writer  ought  to 
protect  bim  against  a  severe  judgement ;  and  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  bestow  warmer  praise  upon  his  *  simple  lays.'  We  shall 
make  room  for  a  favourable  specimen. 

'  THE  STILL  SHALL  VO10B. 

'  Not  in  the  tempest's  course. 
That  rentj.with  mighty  force. 
The  mountain  and  the  rock, — 
Nor  in  the  earthquake's  shock,7- 
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Or  fire's  derourinK  flame, — 
Bnt  in  the  atUl  voice  came 

The  awful  Deity : 
He  heard  his  sealoiu  Prophet  tell. 
The  fblly  wrought  in  iBrael, 

The  hold  impiety ; 
And  with  hii  aovereign  word,  in.wmd, 
He  bade  the  avenging  Bword  go  forth. 

The  guilty  trihes  to  ■lay. 

'  "So  earthquake,  stomi]  (w -flame, 
Portentousj  now  produni 

Th'  approach  «  Deity : 
The  still  smalt  voice, -alone. 
His  mighty  power  makes  known. 

In  mildest  majesty. 
The  heart,  rebrilious  to  his  laws. 
He  melts  with  grace,  and  silent  awei 
The  pow'r  of  sin,  with  strong  oontronl. 
And  uieaks  the  fetters  of  the  aool. 

No  longer  now  her -slave: 
And  should  the  rebel  heart  withstand, 
'Till  justice  claim  her  high  demand. 

The  Saviour  intercedes, 

His  death  and  merit  pleads ; 
And  mercy  brings  the  cnastening  rod. 
To  turn  it  to  a  pard'ning  Ood, 

Through  Him  who  died  to  save/ 


Art.  VI.  The  Life  and  Time*  of  General  WathingUm.  Bj  Cyrus  R. 
Edmonds. '  In  two  V«lumes-  (Tamily  Library,  Nos.  liii.  and  liv.) 
]8mo.     Price  lOf.    London,  1835. 

n~^HE  series  of  which  these  volumes  form  a  portion,  promises  to 
-*-  be  the  most  curious  'library'  that  ever  was  selected  for 
'  &mily  ^  use.  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  and  Croker^s  Fairy 
Tales,  Reformation  in  England,  and  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty  of  New  York,  The  Life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Defoe's  Memoir  of  the  Plague,  are 
here  made  to  range  side  by  side  .on  the  same  shelf;  and  belbre 
the  series  is  complete,  we  expect  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Domestic  Cookery  will  be  added  to  this  very  entertaining,' 
though  heterogeneous  miscellany.  It  is  very  properly  intimated, 
however,  that  any  volume  is  sold  separately,  so  that  every  one 
may  make  his  own  selection  and  arrangement.  Two  and  tirenty 
of  the  volumes  range  under  Biography ;  viz.  Alexander  the 
Great,  1  Vol.  Columbus  and  bis  Companions,  2  Vols.  Peter 
the  Great,  1  Vol.  Scottish  Worthies,  3  Vols.  British  Artiste, 
6  Vols.     British  Physidans,  1  Vol.     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1  Vol. 
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Bruce,  the  Traveller,  1  Vol.  Lord  Nelsoo,  1  Vol.  Bonaparte, 
3  Vols.  Washington,  2  Vols.  Fifteen  volumes  belong  to 
History ;  and  the  rest  are  on  ntiscellaneous  subjects. 

The  volumes  before  us  partake  of  the  mixed  character  of  me- 
moirs which  belong  as  much  to  htstoiv  as  to  biography.  The 
.Life  of  Washington  is  the  history  of  tite  establishment  of  Ame- 
rican independence;  the  greatest  event  in  the  eif;hteenth  cen- 
tury,— if  it  may  not  be  termed,  in  the  words  of  Richard  Sharp, 

*  the  principal  event  in  all  tnvil  history.'  Viewed  in  its  imme- 
diate consequences  as  an  example, — in  its  influence  upoti  France, 
— upon  the  general  politics  of  Europe, — upon  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country, ^ — upon  the  aflaiTS  of  both  peninsulas 
of  the  New  Continent, —the  erection  of  the  American  Republic 
is  an  event,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate. And  the  contest  which  terminated  thus  happily  for 
the  interests  of  the  world — and  for  English  interests  too — was  a 
struggle  of  the  most  elevated  and  instructive  character.     '  The 

*  batde,'  Mr.  Sharp  observes,  '  was  fouaht  at  home  as  much  as 

*  abroad*;  and  Burke  aud  Fox  and  Chatham  were  as  much  actors 
and  combatants  in  the  great  draina  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  Washington  and  Franklin.  The  history  is  composed  as  much 
of  documents  as  of  events ;  and  it  was  a  moral,  still  more  than  a 
political  conflict. 

Mr.  Edmonds  has  taken  a  right  view  of  bis  subject,  and  he 
has  executed  his  task  with  ability  and  judeement.  The  American 
bii^raphers  of  Washington,  he  remarks,  nave  been  induced  by  a 
pai^ofMe  nationality,  '  in  developing  the  great  principles  of  the 

*  American  Revolution,  to  limit  their  attention  to  the  progress  (£ 

*  ofunion  in  America,  and  to  pass  over,  in  comparative  silence,  the 
'  tnnsactions  of  the  British  Senate,  which  was  in  fact  the  great 
'  arena  of  the  political  conflict.'  This  deficiency,  it  has  bwn  a 
primary  object  with  the  present  Writer  to  supply ;  and  he  has  '  en- 
.  deavoured  to  delineate  with  impartiality  the  political  movements 

*  both  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Parent  State.''  He  has  availed 
himself  of  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  historical  transactions  in  which  Washington  was 
concerned. 

History  is  at  best  an  approximation  to  facts,  as  every  writer 
must  have  been  taught  to  reel,  who  attempts  to  give  an  account  of 
even  the  most  recent  transactions.  Mr.  Edmonds  refers  to  the 
di^acefiil  repulse  which  General  Braddock  met  with  near  Fort 
Dn  Quesne,  as  '  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  singular  defeats  which 

*  ever  befel  the  American  arms."  He  forgets  that  there  was  no 
American  nation  at  that  period.  BraddocK  had  been  despatched 
to  America  by  the  English  Government,  with  a  respectable  force, 
in  17^^,  to  expel  the  French  from  the  British  territory.  In  the 
sdence  of  war,  as  Hvtsa  taught  in  Europe,  he  deservedly  enjoyed 
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-  the  npatatioa  of  more  than  ordiD«ry  skill ;  and  he  disdained  to 
consider  that  his  skill  was  inapplicable  to  the  bush-fighting  of 
American  forests.  Mr.  Hale,  the  Author  of  a  popular  History  of 
the  United  States,  states,  that,  on  his  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness, the  provincia]  officers  frequently  entreated  the  General  to 
scour  the  surroundiDg  thickets ;  but  that  he  held  these  officers  and 
the  enemy  in  too  much  contempt  to  listen  to  this  salutary  counsel. 
'  On  approaching  Fort  Du  Quesne,'  be  proceeds  to  state, '  Colonel 
'  Washington,  who  accompanied  him  (Braddock)  as  his  aide-de- 

*  camp,  made  a  last  attempt  to  induce  bira  to  change  his  order  td 

*  march.  He  explained  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  represented 
'  bis  dangers,  and  offered  to  take  command  of  the  prorincials, 

*  asd  place  himself  in  advance  of  the  army.  The  ofer  was  de- 
'  dined.  The  General  proceeded,  confident  of  the  propriety  of 
'  his  conduct :  the  provincials  followed,  trembling  for  the  con- 
'  sequences.'  Now  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  singular  that 
Washington's  own  account  of  this  affair,  given  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  not  only  contains  no  reference  to  bis  having  offered  to 
lead  the  advanced  guard,  (which  may  be  ascribed  to  bis  modesty,) 
but  lays  the  blame  of  the  defeat  oO  'the  dastardly  behaviour  <^ 
'  those  they  call  regulars,'  who,  he  says,  behaved  '  with  more 

*  cowardice  than  it  is  possible  to  conceive.'  This  is  confirmed  by 
Colonel  Orme's  account  of  the  action,  given  in  the  present 
volumes,  (n.  48.)  The  panic  is  partly  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, uiat  the  British  found  themselves  contending  with  an 
invisible  foe,  who  were  effectually  concealed  by  the  grass  and 
bushes  that  clothed  the  ravines  from  which  they  issued.  But 
these  ravines  would  have  been  instantly  cleared  by  the  bayonet; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  imprudence  of  Braddock 
or  the  insubordination  and  cowardice  of  his  troops  bad  the  most 
to  do  with  the  disastrous  issue.  The  following  are  Washington's 
reflections  on  the  affair : 

'  "  Tt  is  true,  tve  have  been  beatcoj  shamefullT  beaten,  bv  a  liandful 
of  men,  who  only  intended  to  molest  and  disturb  our  marcn.  Victory 
was  their  smallest  expectation.  But  see  the  wondrous  works  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  uncertainty  of  human  things!  We,  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  believed  our  numbers  almost  equal  to  the  Canadian 
force;  tbey  only  expected  to  annoy  us.  Yet,  contrary  to  all  expect* 
ation  and  human  probability,  and  even  to  the  common  course  of  thmgs, 
we  were  totally  defeated,  and  snstained  the  loss  of  every  thing.  This, 
as  you  olwerve,  must  be  an  affecting  story  to  the  colony,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  license  the  tongues  of  people  to  censure  those  whom  they  thinlc 
most  blameable;  which,  by  the  bye,  often  fella  very  wrongfully,  I 
join  very  heartily  with  you  in  believing,  that  when  this  story  comes  to 
be  related  in  future  annals,  it  will  meet  with  unbelief  and  indignation,  • 
for  had  I  not  been  witness  to  the  fact  on  that  fatal  day,  I  should 
scarcely  have  given  credit  to  it  even  now."'     p.  45- 

VOL.  XV. — N.5.  B  B  . 
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Id  the  tT]ring  scenes  of  this  day,  WMhington  *  developed  moet 
'  MgDAlly  those  qiudides  of  cfaitrttcter  vhich  were  destined,  on  i 
'  more  conspicuous  theatre,  to  commsnd  the  admiration  of  th. 
'  world.'  On  the  death  of  General  Braddock,  'the  Assembly  ot 
Vii^nia  determined  to  increase  the  provincial  regiment  to  one 
thousand  men ;  and  of  this  force,  Washington  was  appointed 
colonel,  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  provincial  militia. 
This  commiseion,  he  accepted  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  aware 
of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  contend  against,  through  the 
otter  want  of  discipline  in  the  troops, — the  jealousy  which  with- 
held the  powers  reqmsite  for  enforcing  it,— the  folly  of  the  exist- 
ing military  regulations, — the  irregularity  of  the  soldiers'pay, — 
and  the  amhiguous  nature  of  his  orders.  His  high  sense  of 
honour  induced  him  to  retain  the  command  tilt  af^r  the  fall  of 
Fort  Duquesnc  in  17^1  when,  his  health  being  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  arduous  nature  of  his  services,  he  resigued  his 
commission;  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  he  lived  the  retired  life 
of  a  country  gentleman — or  rather  of  a  Virginian  planter.  Mr. 
Edmonds  mentions  it  as  *  the  one  blemish ''  upon  w  character  of 
Washington,  '  which  no  palliation  can  mitigate  or  conceal,'  that 
he  was  a  slave  holder.  This  is  goin};,  we  think,  rather  too  far, 
since  the  palliating  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Bic^apher, 
— his  'justice  and  humanity  towards  his  slaves,'  and  his  '  having, 

*  in  after  life,  reprobated  by  his  example  the  detestable  prin- 

*  ciples  and  practice  ^  of  slave-holding, — must  be  viewed  as  very 
greatly  mitigating  the  blame  which  attached  to  him ;— to  say  no- 
thing of  the  state  of  general  opinion  at  that  period, — and  even 
down  to  our  own  day,  which  could  admit  of  slave-property  being 
held  fay  an  ecclesiastical  Society  identified  with  the  £nglif£ 
hierarchy. 

The  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  first  kindled  in  the 
Colonies  the  spirit  of  disaffection  towards  the  mother  country, 
which,  by  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  British  Ministry,  alter- 
nately menacing  without  intimidation,  and  yielding  without  con- 
ciliating, »Bs  fanned  and  strengthened  into  open  resistance. 
Washington,  in  a  private  letter  to  his  wife's  uncle  in  London, 
exposes  the  impolicy  of  that '  direful  attack  upon  their  liberties,' 
and  intimates  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the  Colonies  were 
beginning  to  be  opened  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
non-importation  measures.  In  England,  the  obnoxious  bill  did 
not  pass  without  an  animated  opposition. 

■  The  celebrated  Charles  Tuwiisend  is  said  to  have  concluded  his 
speech  in  support  of  the  bill  in  the  following  words: — 

'  "  And  now  will  these  Americans  —  children  planted  by  our 
core,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  to  a  d^ret 
of  streiwth  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms^ — will  they  grudgt 
to  Gontnoute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that 
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burden  which  we  lie  under  ?  "  To  this  invidious  appeal  to  the  pride 
BDd  the  prejudices  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Colonel 
BtuT&4has  energetically  replied:  — "  They  planted  by  yonr  care !  No ! 
your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from  your 
tyranny  to  s  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  country,  where  they 
exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  cruelty  of  a  savage  foe,  the 
most  subtle,  tmd,  1  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  formidable  of 
any  people  upon  the  &ce  of  God's  earth  ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  princi- 
ples of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure, 
compared  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  m>m  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  have  heeu  their  friends.  Tbey  nourished 
up  by  your  indulgence  I  they  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  Aa 
soon  as  you  began  to  care  for  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending 
persons  to  rule  them  in  one  depaitment  and  another,  who  were,  per- 
haps, the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  members  of  this  bouse,  sent  to 
spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon 
tnem — men  whose  behaviour,  on  many  occasions,  has  caused  the  blood 
of  those  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them — men  promoted  to  the 
highest  seats  of  justice;  some  who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by 
going  to  B  foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a 
court  of  justice  in  their  own.  They  protected  by  your  arms  !  they 
have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  their  valour, 
amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a 
country  whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts 
yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emoiutnent.  And,  believe  me, 
remember  I  this  day  told  you  so,  that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which 
actuated  that  people  at  lirst,  will  accompany  them  still ;  but  prudence 
forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further.  God  knows  I  do  not  at  this 
time  speuk  from  any  motives  of  party  heat;  what  I  deliver  are 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart,  However  superior  to  me,  in 
general  knowledge  and  experience,  the  respectable  body  of  this  House 
may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  vou, 
having  seen  and  been  conversant'  with  that  country.  Thft  people,  I 
believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has,  but  'a  people 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they 
should  be  violated.  But  the  subject  is  ton  delicate— I  will  say  no 
mOTe."  '     Vol.  I.  pp.  83-85. 

*  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted,^  was  the  bold  declaraUon 
of  the  great  Pitt.  '  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the 
'  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would 

*  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest  of  their  feU 

*  low  subjects.''  Contemplating  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  Ame- 
rican Republic, — that  magnificent  oifset  from  Uie  British  natioB, 
and  considering  too  the  undiminished  resources,  or  rathei  the  im- 
mense increase  in  the  territorial,  commercial,  and  political  great- 
ness of  Great  Britain  since  the  ratification  of  the  independence  of 
the  American  Colonies,—  who  will  not  echo  the  words  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  say,  I  rejoice  that  America  resisted, — and  suc- 
ceeded in  that  resistance  P 
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Id  the  year  1 773>  Washington  was,  by  a  m»niinouB  vote  of 
the  Congress,  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
forces.  There  was  no  other  man  to  look  to;  and  all  bis  pru- 
dence, foresight,  calmness  of  temper,  practised  judgement,  forti- 
tude and  patriotiBm,  were  required  and  tested  in  the  great  enter- 
prise entrusted  to  bis  management.  He  alone  appears  never  to 
haTe  despaired  of  the  cause,  when,  towards  the  close  of  177^>  ^^ 
'  aspect  of  af&irs  seemed  not  merely  discoursing  but  desperate. 
Washington,  though,  by  his  military  skill,  be  justly  earned  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  American  Faluus,  achieved  more  by 
the  force  of  cnaracter  than  by  force  of  arms. 

'  Throughout  the  lifi:  of  General  Washington,*  remarks  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, '  it  is  nut  easy  to  determine  wherein  he  was  most  essential 
to  the  welfore  of  hia  conntry,  whether  in  the  skill  and  bravery  with 
which  he  led  her  armies'  (it  might  have  been  said,  such  armies)  '  to 
victory,  or  in  the  passive  aspect  in  his  character;  in  the  uncoaqnerable 
firmness  with  which  he  stood  up  under  the  severest  complication  of 
misfortune ;  in  the  aingular  goMness  by  which  he  was  qualified  to  , 
compose  the  dissensions  of  men  and  parties,  and  the  commanding  bnt 
unobtraded  inflnence  with  which  he  could  away  the  collective  mind  of 
a  legislature  or  an  empire.'     Vol.  II.  p.  10. 

Further  on,  we  find  the  following  sensible  reflections  on  the 
American  war,  in  which  nothing  was  more  conspicuous  than  the 
inexperience  and  inaptitude  of  the  people  in  military  aflairs,  and 
the  wretched  want  ot  arrangement,  and  of  all  executive  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  Govem^ient.  To  these  sources  of  embarrass- 
ment may  be  added,  the  independent  authority  of  the  separate 
States. 

'  While  these  gave  their  support  to  the  war  in  proportion  as  they 
e  severally  endangered  by  invasion,  and  while  the  Congress  acted 


under  the  influence  of  a  mistaken  fear  of  a  permanent  army,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  cocncnander-in-chief  were  paralysed,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  which  have  been  narrated  the  interests  of  the  American 
cause  were  placed  upon  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  army  was  perpetually 
composed  of  raw  recruits  and  of  an  undisciplined  and  independent 
militia,  and  all  the  influence  of  General  Wiuhington  was  frequently 
exerted  in  vain  to  induce  the  Congress  to  the  adoption  of  the  only 
measures  by  which  the  war  could  be  successfully  prosecuted.  In 
short,  the  whole  history  of  the  ivar  demonstrates  Uiat  its  success  was 
owing  to  the  talents  and  character  of  one  man.  That  man  waa 
Obdroe  Wabhtnoton.  Amidst  the  contending  opinions  of  thirteen 
independent  states,  amidst  the  turbulence  of  faction,  and  the  storm  of 
conflicting  interests,  he  rose  from  time  to  time,  like  the  morning  star 
upon  the  troubled  ocean,  and  immediately  the  turbid  passions  of  a 
nation  subsided  into  peace. 

Simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refiilsit, 

DeSuit  aaxis  agitatns  humor : 

Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  mibes. 
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'  There  can  be  no  donbt  tbat  the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause  of 
American  independence  was  owing  to  the  alliance  of  America  with 
France.  This  brought  into  the  field  a  la^  %dA  disciplined  force, 
which  America  could  not  jusaibly  have  supplied  ;  and  at  the  crisis  at 
which  this  assistance  was  obtained,  the  Americaii  force,  if  left  to  itself, 
could  have  expected  uothiug  but  total  defeat.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  this  accession  of  strength  was  owing  to  any 
sympathy  in  the  French  with  the  sentiments  which  actuated  their 
allies.  Every  principle  of  the  French  policy  was  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  liberty ;  and  the  character  of  the  British  government,  even  with 
relation  to  America,  was  mild  and  equitable  compared  with  that  under 
which  the  French  nation  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed.  This 
anomalous  aDiance  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  hostility  which  subsisted 
between  France  and  England,  and  partly  owing  to  the  zeal  and  in- 
fluence of  La  Fayettte.  The  entire  conduct  of  this  illustrious  noble- 
man appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  love  of  liberty — a  feeling 
which,  in  his  mind,  rose  superior  even  to  the  love  of  his  country ;  but 
which,  when  the  first  object  of  his  wishes  was  attained,  manifested 
itself  in  a  course  of  the  most  disinterested  patriotism. 

'  Another  cause  which  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  British 
armies  was  that  the  scene  of  the  conflict  was  a  foreif  ■  land,  of  whose 
local  resources  they  were  comparatively  ignorant,  and  where  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  distant  legislature,  and  dependent  upon  con- 
tingent supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  more  conspicuons 
in  the  miHtary  conduct  of  General  Washington  than  the  skill  with 
which  he  availed  himself  of  thoiic  advantages  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  afforded,  and  the  prudence  with  which  he  selected  and 
strengthened  his  positions ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him  as  of  Fabius, 
that  he  was  the  shield  of  his  country,  and  conquered  by  vigilant  and 
cautious  delay. 

'  To  these  principal  circumstances  the  success  of  the  cause  of  Ame- 
rican independence  is  traceable.  The  records  of  this  triumph  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  history  of  mankina.  There 
have  been  other  instances  in  which  a  small  and  subordinate  people, 
feeble  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  and  only  strong  in  the  justice  of 
their  claims,  have  obtained  their  freedom  by  perseverance  and  valour ; 
but  there  is  a  combination  of  features  in  the  present  case  which  belong 
to  few  or  none  beside.  In  this  instance  the  country  which  has  been 
raised  to  independence  by  its  arma  has  not  been  left  a  prey  to  faction 
or  the  victim  of  military  despotism  ;  but  subsiding  into  the  cultivation 
'.of  the  arts  of  peace,  has  advanced  to  commercial  greatness  and  opu- 
lence, '  a  free  and  independent  republic^  Instead  of  suffering  a  mere 
change  of  masters,  it  lost  bother  the  name  and  the  essence  of  servi- 
tude ;  instead  of  groaning  under  a  weight  of  debt  which  paralysed  the 
energies  of  national  industry,  it  remained  under  only  those  liabilities 
whicn  stimulated  indiistrv  in  tne  people,  and  compelled  toeeonomy  in  the 
government ;  instead  of  lying  as  a  conquered  country  under  the  feet  of 
faer  avfo.  defender,  the  American  nation  had  tlie  unexampled  pride  of 
seeing  its  founder  divested  of  the  powers  it  had  conceded  to  him, 
mingling  in  the  ranks  of  private  society,  and  retaining  none  of  the 
spoils  of  victory  but  its  imperishable  renown.     By  a  happy  transition 
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from  the  pursuits  of  war  to  tbe  study  of  legislation,  and  the  culture  of 
manufactures  and  arts,  it  advanced  under  benign  and  wholesome  laws 
to  the  highest  rank  Among  nations,  and  stands  "  great,  glorious,  and 
free;"  a  monument  which  commemorates  the  triumph  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  liberty. 

'  But  these  are  not  the  greatest  results  which  hare  flowed  from  this 
mighty  revolution  :  it  oommunicated  an  impulse  to  the  universal  human 
mind,  the  effects  of  ^hich,  even  at  the  present  time,  have  been  but  par- 
tially developed.  Combining  with  other  causes,  it  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
itMst  eKtraordinary  changes  which  ever  passed  upon  civilised  society. 
Its  first  effects  were  determined,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  France;  a 
country  singularly  (^culated.  both  from  its  geographical  position,  its 
national  character,  and  its  political  relations,  to  circulate  any  principles 
which  had  taken  an  extensive  hold  upon  the  minds  of  its  people.  In  the 
words  of  an  eminent  historian,  "  The  American  revolution  tended  to 
embody  that  spirit  of  reform  which  had  been  for  some  time  floating  on 
the  political  surface  of  France."  The  middle  class  more  especially, 
enlightened  by  the  writings  of  contemporary  and  distinguished  au- 
thors, and  possessing  an  influence  which  was  aggrandised  by  the  pro- 
fligacy  of  the  higher  orders  and  the  ignorance  of  the  lower,  were  the 
most  strongly  impressed  by  that  event.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
soldiers  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  Americans,  naturally  im- 
bibed the  principles  for  which  they  were  contending.  They  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  doubtless  spread  the  contagious  spirit  of  lihertT 
through  a  populace  well  prepared  to  receive  it  by  the  sufferings  whicn 
they  daily  experienced  from  a  corrupt  and  absolute  government.  They 
woald  necessarily  feel  the  inconsistent  folly  of  fighting  for  tbe  liberties 
of  others  while  they  themselves  were  in  bondage.  The v  would  learn 
from  the  grand  experiment  they  had  witnessed  that  when  the  spirit 
of  freedom  was  once  roused  there  was  no  earthly  power  that  could  re- 
sist it.  These  sentiments  were  circulated  among  a  volatile  and 
irritable  people,  and  the  result  was  what  might  weO  have  been  ex- 

'  But  whatever  points  of  similarity  there  may  be  between  the  French 
and  the  American  revolutions,  there  are  some  essential  differences. 
Both  were  undertaken  ostensibly  for  the  redress  of  political  wrongs: 
but  they  were  conducted  under  a  very  different  spint.  In  America, 
the  entire  contest  was  a  contest  of  principle^the  point  in  dispute 
might  be  stated  in  a  sentence,  and  was  familiar  to  all ;  and  the  wnole 
nation  were  more  or  less  interested  in  the  immediate  question  at  issue; 
whereas  in  France  the  large  majority,  indifferent  to  the  principles  in- 
volved, were  onlv  anxious  to  plunder  in  the  national  wreclc.' 


'  But  if  the  American  revolution  produced  such  effects  upon  a  people 
who,  so  hi  as  respects  the  principles  at  issue,  were  but  unconcerned 
spectators,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  it  would  operate  far  more 
powerfully  on  a  nation  in  whose  midst  the  verv  principles  on  which 
It  proceeded  had  been  advocated  for  years  witn  nnezampled  ability 
and  energy.  From  it  may  be  dated  the  general  reception  of  those 
enlaraed  views  under  tbe  operation  of  which  the  whole  character  and 
constitution  of  the  British  empire  has  been  changed  within  the  last 
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half  centary.  It  directed  the  minds  of  many  to  tbe  rigbts  of  men 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  government.  From  its  results 
they  learned  that  religion,  morals  and  commerce  would  flourish  best 
in  toe  beams  of  political  freedom,  and  were  stunted  by  monopoly  snd 
Gompnlsioui  that  formularies  and  civil  disabilities  were  incompetent 
to  produce  either  unanimity  or  truth  in  religious  opinion,  and  that 
property  might  be  secured  to  its  rightful  possessors  without  parlia- 
mentary influence,  hereditary  rank,  or  a  sanguinary  code  of  laws.  To 
these  views  we  must  attribute  the  great  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  political  liberty  in  Great  Britain ;— the  repeal  of  the  laws 
imposing  penal  restraints  upon  dissenters  and  catholics ;  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  the  achievement  of  parliamentary  reform ;  events  which 
together  constitute  a  grand  revolution,  the  occurrence  of  whi^  without 
civil  commotion  and  bloodshed,  is  an  unprecedented  event,  and  appears 
to  establish  some  of  the  great  principles  which  were  opposed  by  Great 
Britain  in  every  stage  of  the  American  war. 

'  Nor  have  the  results  of  the  American  revolution  been  even  yet 
fully  developed.  It  unveils  a  bright  prospect  in  futurity,  to  which 
the  eyes  of  all  thinking  men  are  directed  with  intense  anxiety  and 
hope.  It  has  opened  up  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  a  central 
source  of  liberty  which  promises  to  visit  all  lands  with  its  benignant 
inflaence.  It  has  let  loose,  as  it  were,  a  mighty  people  upon  the 
career  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  commercial  advancement ; — speaking 
and  spreading  the  language  of  the  parent  state,  improving  upon  its 
constitutional  model,  and  opening  their  markets  to  its  literature  and 
manu&cturea. 

' "  Greece  and  Rome,"  says  an  eloquent  contemporary  writer, 
"boasted  of  their  colonies —their  emigrant  settlements  in  Asia  or  in 
Gaul.  What  would  they  have  thought  of  ours !  How  would  they 
bave  exulted  in  the  parentage  of  a  stock  which,  in  the  brief  period  uF 
ooe  hundred  and  flfty  years,  had  swelled  from  a  knot  of  pilgrims  into 
tui  indepeadent  nation;  and  which  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation,  had  drawn  together,  b^  a  centripetal  force  like 
that  of  nature,  the  discordant  materials  of  half  a  globe,  and  mag- 
netised the  mass  with  the  electric  spark  of  civil  and  religions  free- 
dom!"'   pp.  132—140. 

We  bave  cited  these  paragraphs  both  as  containing  sentiments 
deserving  of  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  as  affording  a  &ir 
specimen  of  the  composition  of  the  present  memoir.  We  must 
now  dismiss  these  volumes;  —  though  tempted  still  longer  to 
dwell  upon  the  uniqae  character  which  they  bring  before  us. 
It  is  not  easy,  as  Mr.  Edmonds  remarks,  to  delineate  with  ac- 
curacy the  moral  portrait,  since  *  though,  as  a  whole,  it  ex- 
'  hibited  a  singular  instance  of  greatness,  it  poaaeesed  but  few 
'  individual  elements  in  which  it  far  surpassed  the  higher  class 
*  of  men/  The  best  character  of  Washington  that  we  have 
seen,  Is  that  which  has  been  supplied  by  the  pen  of  Je&erson  *  ; 
although   there   were  points  in  the  original,  which  it  may  be 

•  Edect.  Rev.  3d  Series.  VoU  IV.  p.  147. 
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thought  he  could  scarcely  appreciate.  Integrity  the  moit  pure, 
justice  the  most  inflexible,  courage  that  rendered  him  incapable 
of  ffesTj  and  a  decision  which  no  obstacles  could  arrest,  but  based 
on  the  most  consummate  prudence,— penetration  which  enabled 
him  '  exactly  to  calculate  every  man's  value,  and  to  give  him  a 
'  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it,'— a  comprehensiveness  of  judge- 
ment which  gave  to  his  opinions  the  wisdom  of  laws  and  the 
certain^  of  predictions,— a  confidence  in  himself  that  never 
f^ed  him  in  action,  yet  that  never  betrayed  him  into  arrogance 
or  the  weakness  of  vanity, — finally,  an  entire  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  most  disinterested  patriotism, — combined  to  fit 
this  great  and  good  man  for  the  illustrious  part  which  he  was 
destined  by  Divine  Providence  to  fulfill.  And  what  is  perhaps 
most  remarkable  of  all,  is  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  compli- 
cated duties  of  his  most  extraordinary  functions  as  the  military 
and  civil  head  of  a  people,  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  raised 
from  a  band  of  disconnected  and  insurgent  colonists  into  a  free 
nation.  Nothing  in  history  exceeds  in  moral  grandeur  the  abdi- 
cation by  which,  once  and  agtun,  this  true  monarch  laid  aside 
the  supreme  command  with  which  he  had  been  invested,  and  re- 
tired, without  aSectation  or  regret,  into  private  life.  But  in  no 
point  of  view  does  the  intellectual  stature  and  moral  greatness 
of  Washington  appear  more  striking,  than  in  contrast  with  his 
successors.  Of  these,  Jefferson  was  the  greatest ;  but  how 
vastly  inferior  was  he  to  the  man  to  whom  he  paid  the  unwonted 
tribute  of  constrained  reverence,  though  difli^ring  widely  from 
him  in  his  political  predilections,  and  *  who  was  probably  the 
'  only  being  greater  than  himself  that  he  did  not  hate.'  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  tells  us,  had  early  doubts  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
French  Revolution, — no  small  proof  of  his  sagadty ;  and  he 
bad  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  durability  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment. '  I  was  ever  persuaded,'  says  Jefferson,  in 'the  letter 
describing  his  character,  '  that  a  belief  that  we  must  at  length 
'  end  in  something  like  a  British  Constitution,  had  some  weight 

*  in  his  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  levees,  birthdays,  pompous 

*  meetings  with  Congress,  and  other  forms  of  the  same  character, 
'  calculated  to  prepare  us  gradually  for  a  change  which  he  b©- 

*  lieved  possible,  and  to  let  it  come  with  as  little  shock  as  might 

*  be  to  the  public  mind.'  Washington  understood  human  nature 
better  than  the  political  theorists  and  economists  who  have  s>o- 
ceeded  him  down  to  Old  Hickory.  What  the  Federacy  will  end 
in;  remains  to  be  seen :  it  has  certainly  declined  very  ra|ridly 
&om  what  it  was  under  the  first  president,  and  is  much  fVuther 
removed  than  it  then  was  from  the  British  Constitution.  But 
there  is  no  saying  what  the  spirit  of  Toryism  may  lead  to, 
which  is  at  present  somewhat  remarkably  conspicuous  in  Ame- 
rican society.     Changes  of  some  kind  ore  preparing,  but  who 
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can  foresee  the  issue  of  the  conflict  of  principles  which  is  at  pre- 
sent agitating  the  public  mind  in  America,  and  threatening  the 
pennanence  of  the  Union  i 


Art.  VII.  The  Biblical  Keepsake,  or  Landscape  Illnstrations  of  the 
moat  remarkable  Places  mentioned  in  the  Hdy  Scriptures.  Second 
Series.  Engraved  by  Findea,  with  Descriptions  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Hartvfell  Home,  B.D.     8vo.     London,  1836. 


O^ 


^UR  readers  are  aware  that  this  elegant  and  interesting  volume 
-^  is  a  republication,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  of  the 
'Landscape  lUustraAons  of  the  Bible,'  stiU  isBuiug  in  mimthly 
numbers,  but,  ve  believe,  approaching  tO'  its  completion.  Few 
periodical  works  of  art  have  been  kept  up  with  more  strict  fiilfil- 
ment  of  their  original  promise,  and  with  the  exception  of  same 
half  dozen  out  of  nearly  a  hundred  subjects,  the  entire  series  is 
interesting  in  character  and  excellent  in  both  departments,  pic- 
torial and  graphic  The  present  volume  contains  some  of  the 
beet  drawn  and  most  striking  scenes — the  stormy  view  of  Mount 
Ebal,  by  Captain  Fitzmaurice — Count  Leon  de  Laborde^s  im- 
pressive illustrations  of  the  capital  of  Edom^Stanfi eld's  fine 
drawing  of  the  two  Ionic  columns  that  still  mark  the  site  of  Sar- 
dis,  with  the  well-conceived  accessories  of  rock  and  tempest,  scat- 
twed  ruins,  and  terrified  steed — Harding^s  exquisite  portraiture 
of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon — various  views  by  Turner^ Call cott'a 
Damascus — with  several  highly  interesting  architectural  subjects, 
are  amopg  the  ]^ateB  (thirty-two  in  number)  which  adorn  this 
handsome  and  morocco-bound  volume.  It  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  that  all  these  drawings,  by  our  ablest  artists,  are 
from  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  gentlemen  whose  names  are  a 
siilGcient  guarantee  for  their  correctness. 

We  have  before  spoken  in  terms  of  praise,  which  we  are  happy 
in  tHs  opportunity  of  repeating,  respecting  the  brief  but  com- 
prehensive notices  by  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Home. 


Art.  VIII.  Cruciana.  Illustrations  of  the  most  striking  Aspects 
under  wfaitOi  t^e  Croes  of  Christ  and  Symbols  derived  from  it  have 
been  contemplated  bv  Piety,  Superstition,  Imagination  and  Taste. 
By  John  HoUand.     iSmo.    pp.312.    Plates.    Liverpool,  1635. 


x^ 


■^HIS  is  a  very  curious  and  ingenious  volume;  a  'little  re- 

-  "'  liquacy  of  crucial  reminiscences^;  so  the  Compiler  quaintly 

deugnates  it ; — ^a  singular  medley  of  antiquarian,  poetical,  sen- 

TOt,  XV. — D.B.  c    c 
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titnental,  litstoricsl,  and  grapbic&I  notices,  Ulustntive  of  the  cross 
and  all  cruciform  symbols.  The  Author,  vho  avows  himself 
neither  Papist  nor  Puritan,  disdains  on  the  one  hand  idolatrous 
reverence  ibr  the  Cross  under  any  modified  exhibition  whatever ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  he  confeses  that,  '  as  a  poet,  he  cannot 
'  contemplate  under  any  circumstances  this  striking  symbol  of 
*  man's  salvation  without  peculiar  emotions  and  recollections.' 
We  must  forewarn  our  resdeis  that,  *  piety,  superstition,  imagina- 
'  tion,  luid  taste'  have  each  had  a  share  not  only  in  furnishing 
the  materials  of  the  volume,  but  in  conjointly  presiding  over  its 
compilation.  The  Contents  are  arranged  in  eighteen  chapters, 
the  titles  of  which  are  as  follow :  The  Cross  (as  a  punishment}. 
Jesus  bearing  his  Cross.  The  Cross  of  Christ.  The  Super- 
scription of  the  Cross.  The  Christian's  Cross.  Glorying  in 
the  Cross.  The  Sign  of  the  Cross.  The  Baptismal  Cross. 
The  Image  of  the  Cross.  The  Wars  of  the  Cross.  The 
Standard  of  the  Cross.  Public  Crosses.  Memorial  Crosses. 
Church  Crosses.  Mortuary  Crosses.  The  Cross  of  the  South. 
Fancy  Crosses.  Adoration  of  the  Cross.  Each  chapter  has  an 
ornamented  initial  letter,  executed  with  great  taste,  and  a  number 
of  cuts  are  interspersed,  illustrative  of  the  svmbols  referred  to  in 
the  test.  The  volume  is  altogether  a  beautiful  specimen  of  orna- 
mental typography.  As  a  specimen  of  the  miscellaneous  inform- 
ation with  which  the  volume  abounds,  we  shall  extract  from  the 
chapter  on  Church  Crosses  the  following  explanation  of  the 
festival  of  Holy  Rood,  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

'  It  has  before  been  observed,  that  tbe  festival  of  the  Holy  Ctosb, 
or  Holy  Rood  Day,  is  marked  in  onr  almanacks,  as  well  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Homan  Cathulic  calendars,  ftir  celebration  on 
tbe  J4th  of  September.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  figure  of  tbe  cross 
is  on  this  day  elevated  from  the  rood-loft  in  the  sight  of  tbe  congrega- 
tion ;  and  tbe  Roman  Missal  contains  a  service,  entitled  the  "  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,"  from  which  the  following  passages  are  trans- 
lated : — Collect,  "  Devs  qui—O  God  !  who  this  day  fillest  thy  people 
with  joy,  by  the  yearly  solemnity  of  tbe  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross ; 
grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  as  we  believe  the  sacred  mystery  of  our 
redemption  in  this  mortal  life,  so  we  may  feel  the  effects  uiereof  in  the 
life  to  come.  Through"  &c.  Anthem.  "  AlUluia,  AUelvia.  Sweet 
najls,  sweet  wood,  that  bore  so  sweet  a  burden ;  thou  alone  wast  worthy 
to  bear  tbe  King,  the  Lord  of  heaven.  Alleluia.''  There  are  three  or 
four  other  collects  on  the  cross  in  this  service,  which  is,  of  course,  of 
Universal  use  among  Catholics  on  Holy  rood  day.  Rood  is  a  SaxMi 
word,  signifying  a  cross,  and  was  the  word  used  by  our  ancestors ;  from 
which  denomination  Holyrood  Honse,  Kdinhurgh,  derives  its  name. 
The  rood  anciently  nsed  in  our  churches,  was  a  carved  or  sculptured 
group,  consisting  oif  a  large  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  generally  ac*i 
companied  by  the  Vii^n  Mary  on  one  side,  and  St.  John  on  the  other. 
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thinigh  Bometimes  for  Uieae  were  Bubstituted  the  four  evwgeluU:  to 
the  principal  fibres  were  frequently  added  rows  of  saintB  on  either 
aide  ;  the  patron  saint  of  the  place  at -least,  was  rarely  omitted. 

'  This  celebrtited  symbol  was  always  placed  in  a  gallery,  which  crossed 
the  nave  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  or  choir  of  the  church,  which 
gallery  was  called  the  rood-lofi.  In  this  U^,  or  highest  room,  as  the 
word  fligniSes,  the  musicians  were  stationed  to  play  during  mass.  The 
images  ^vere  generally  hiddeo  by  means  of  a  curtain  let  down 
before  them  when  service  waa  done — but  during  service-time  they 
were  lighted  up  with  lamps  or  tapera.  Old  Fuller,  in  allusion  to 
the  place  of  these  figures,  and  responding  to  his  own  enquiry — 
"  And  wot  ye  what  spiritual  myatery  was  couched  in  this  position 
hereof? ''  says  quaintly  enough,  "  The  church  (forsooth)  typified  the 
church  militant ;  the  chancel  represents  the  church  triumphant ;  and 
all  who  will  pass  out  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  must  go  under  the 
rood-loft,  I.  e.  carry  the  cross,  and  be  acquainted  with  afSictioa."  At 
the  time  of  the  ifeformation,  when  these  roodt  at  crtmset  were  taken 
down,  the  elevated  floor  which  had  been  occupied  by  them  became  the 
organ-loft,  or  singing-gallery,  as  we  see  in  many  of  our  churches  at 
present.  It  it-as  at  this  period  also,  and  in  lieu  of  these  images,  that 
texts  of  Scripture  were  written  upon  the  walls  of  churches.  The  an- 
cient rood-loft  waa  usually  supported  by  a  cross-beam,  richly  carved 
with  foliaee,  and  aometimea  superbly  gilt,  with  a  screen  of  open  taber- 
nacle work  beneath. 

*  Images  were  first  removed  out  of  churches  in  1538,  by  command  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  again  about  1559,  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  first 
rood  taken  down  in  the  kingdom  waa  the  one  belonging  to  old  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  all  the  others 
frwn  the  diflferent  churches  of  the  metropolis.  One  of  the  moat 
ftmons  in  the  kingdom  was  the  Holy  Pood,  which  used  to  be  kept  at 
Bexly,  in  Kent,  and  was  called  the  Rood-of~  Grace ;  its  image  on 
the  cross  miraculously  moved  its  eyes,  lips,  and  head,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  its  morvefling  votaries-  This  wonderful  roofl  was  event- 
ually brought  to  London ;  and  Hilsey,  then  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
within  whose  diocese  it  had  performed  wonders  during  the  papacy, 
tocde  it  to  pieces  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  shewed  to  the  people  the 
springe  and  wheels  by  which,  at  the  will  of  the  priests,  it  had  been 
secreUy  put  in  motion.  The  open  detection  and  destruction  of  this 
gross  imposture  reconciled  many  who  had  been  deceived  by  similar 
tricks,  to  the  Reformation.  A  partial  attempt  was  afterwards  made, 
during  the  brief  resuscitation  of  the  papal  authority  in  England,  to 
restore  these  ornaments  to  the  churcnes.  Stowe  says,  that  "  Dr. 
Stone  and  others  wer^  appointed  by  Cardinal  Pole,  2  Mary,  to  visit 
every  parish  church  in  Middlesex,  to  see  their,  rood-lofts  repaired,  and 
the  images  thereon  to  be  fixed."  Bishop  Bonner,  during  the  short 
reign  of  this  Queen,  was  very  zealous  in  setting  up  roods  in  toe  churchea 
where  they  had  been  pulled  down. 

'  One  of  the  most  celebrated  crosses  in  Spain  is  that  at  Compostella, 
in  the  church  of  Sc,  James,  the  patron  of  the  Spanish  nation.  This 
etOit  is  erected  on  a  platform  of  atone,  and  pilgnms  are  expected  t§ 
■=■---.-:--  ■-■.--.-  c-  c  2    .  •  -  ?i 
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pM8  nnder  it  through  a  >matl  hole,  with  their  breoatii  Bgtdnst,  m  that 
Boch  as  are  never  so  little  too  plump  must  su^r  geverdy.  "  This," 
we  are  told,  "  la  the  atmight  gate  of  the  gospel  through  which  the 
pilgriois  enter  into  the  high  road  to  salratioD."  Sooie,  who  fi^nt 
to  pas8  nnder'  the  stone  croM,  as  we  ore  informed  hy  the  Author  of 
"  DeUees  de  V  Etpagne,"  have  goue  back  ^bove  five  handred  le^oes 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  stationary  cross  of  St.  Agnello  is 
Amed  for  its  antiquity,  having,  it  is  said,  stood  for  thirteen  hundred 
years  in  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna.  Some  others  hare  acquired  a  more 
apoohryphal  notoriety.  The  Santissimo  Crocefisso,  at  Naples,  is 
ieigned  to  have  thanked  St,  Thomas  Aquinas  few  hia  beautiful  and  in- 
structive writings :  a  crudfiz  of  St.  Mary  Tranaptwtioa,  at  Rome, 
frequently,  as  we  are  gravely  told,  conversed  in  the  most  familiar 
manner  witb.^t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But,  perhaps  the  mo&t  notable 
instance  on  record  is  that  of  the  sacred  croci  fix  at  Trent,  which  ex- 
pressed its  approbation  of  the  decrees  *f  tbe  famous  council  held  ui 
that  city  in  the  sixteenth  century  1 ' 

We  must  give  a  specimeD  or  two  of  the  SoDoets  prefixed  to 
each  chapter.  If  not  strictly  conformed  to  the  rigid  rule  of  the 
legitimate  sonnet,  they  are  very  elegant  and  spirited  compo- 
sitions, embodying,  for  the  most  part,  some  just  or  pious  senti^ 
ment. 

'  THE   ADORATION   OF  TUB  CItOSS. 

'  O  6LOBI0UB  Cross !     Eternity  and  Time 

Meet  on  this  pillar  of  the  truth  of  God ; 

There  Justice  wields  heaven's  sin-avenging  rod, — 
There  Mercy  bleeds  for  man's  immortal  crime, 
O  glorious  Cross  !  when  shall  this  truth  sublime. 

That  He  who  died  upon  that  altar  lives 

Abov^,  and  prays  for  man ;  that  power  he  gives 
To  all  who  pray  through  Him,  that  they  may  climb, 
O  glorious  Cross  J   up  totvard  Jehovah's  throne  ; — 

O  when  shall  this  high  truth,  to  every  heart, 

Grace,  joy,  salvation.  Christian  life,  impart. 
And  all  mankind  seek  bliss  is  that  alone .' 
O  glorious  Cross !  Faith  trusts  the  day  to  see. 
When  Hope  shall  turn  all  eyes.  Love  draw  all  hearts,  to  Thee.* 


'  MORTUARY    CROSSES. 

The  mouldering  stone  cross  in  the  church-yard  seen. 
The  flower  wreathed  crucifix  o'er  new  made  graves. 
In  spite  of  all  our  sterner  judgment  craves. 

Seem  htting  emblems  of  such  mortal  scene : 
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They  teH  at  least  there  Christian  rites  have  been — 
Yea,  oft  reniind  us  that  the  pious  dead. 
O'er  whose  damp  dwellingsire  so  lightly  tread, 

(When  time  hath  filled  the  interval  between 
Man's  dying  moment  and  the  judgment-day,) 
Shall  rise  triijmphant  from  their  beds  of  clay. 

Through  His  almighty  power,  who  conquered  death. 
Hell,  and  the  grave,  upnn  his  cross  victorious. 
Through  which,  man,  prostrate  now,  shall  rise  more  glorious. 

Than  e'er  on  earth  he  stood  while  breathing  mortal  breath.* 


'  THE    CHOSS   01'  TBB   SOVTH. 

'  O  glorious  sign  of  earth's  most  glorious  theme  ! 
Of  man's  redemption,  aufa^raph  supreme. 
How  fitly  charactered  with  stars  in  Heaven ! 
The  vnvager  on  Southern  ocean  driven, 
Hails  thee  with  joy — as  if  divinely  given 
To  point  his  progress  to  the  antarctic  pole. 
Whilst  embleming  the  faith  that  guides  his  soul. 
On  thee,  the  Australian  traveller  rightly  smiles. 

Proud  Chimborazo's  climber  welcomes  thee ; 

And  the  tired  forest  pilgrim  longs  to  see 
Thy  radiant  form  lit  up  :  the  Georgian  isles. 

Night  after  iiighl  with  joy  in  those  warm  skies. 

Where  each  most  brilliant  constellation  vies 
With  their  superior  charms — watch  the  bright  Crosier's  rise.' 

Mr.  Holland  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  anticipated  in  a  series  of  Sonnets  upon  the  Cross  of  Christ ; 
paitaking,  however,  more  of  the  character  of  Scripture  illuBtre^ 
tions,  which  we  may  hereafter  bring  under  the  notice  of  oar 
readers.  The  general  idea  of  the  present  volume  is,  bo  far  as  we 
are  aware,  original ;  and  the  Author's  object  has  evidently  been, 
to  EubscTve  a  high  moral  purpose.  In  the  closing  chapter,  he 
speaks  like  a  sound  Protestant  respecting  the  tise  of  the  crucifix 
and  of  all  visible  symbols  in  religious  worship. 

'  It  cannot  be  doubted,  argument  and  experience  concurring  to 
prove  it,  that  such  gross  illustrations  are  calculated  rather  to  prevent 
than  excite  religious  apprehension ;  and  as  no  worship  but  such  aa  is 
spiritual  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  such  things  are  rather  hindrances 
than  helps  to  devotion.  St.  Augustine  himself  says :  Omnino  errare 
meruerunl,  qui  Christum  port  in  divinis  codiabvs,  ted  in  pictit  parie- 
tibus  quceri  vtduerunl.  They  deserve  to  err,  who  will  seek  Chnst  not 
in  inspired  books,  but  on  painted  walls.' 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  very  important  difference  to  be  observed 
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betveen  symbols  whicb  appeal  to  the  miderBtanding  and  those  re- 
presentations which  adt^ress  the  imagination.  The  bread  and 
wine  in. the  Eucharist  are  significant  symbols  of  onr  Lord^sbody; 
but,  being  a  represraitation  Etrictly  emblematic,  they  address  the 
ftith  through  the  understanding  which  can  alone  discern  the 
truth  thus  embodied  in  the  symbol.  The  pictorial  representation 
attempts  to  reach  the  faith  through  the  senses,  but  it  conveys  only 
sensible  ideas,  and  can  neither  express  nor  suggest  the  truths 
with  which  faith  is  converaant,  and  which  must  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. In  addition,  however,  to  this  objection  against  the  use 
of  sacred  paintings  and  images,  founded  upon  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  and  the  spirituality  of  AcceptaUe  worship,  there  is 
another  which  applies  to  the  use  of  all  unauthorised  symbols,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  inevitably  liable  to  superstitious  abuse 
as  charms  or  amulets.  Magic  is  etiU  the  native  faith  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  this  subtile  idolatry  too  often  masks  itself  under  the 
&rms  of  Christian  devotion. 


Art.  IX.  Oceanic  Skelches.     By  Thomas  Nightingale,  Esq.     Large 
duodecimo,  pp.  125.     Price  7<-<mj.     London,  1^5. 

''^^E  are  free  to  confess  that  our  chief  object  in  noticing  this 
' '  little  volume,  is  to  put  our  readers  in  the  possession  of 
an  opinion,  &om  s  writer,  who  has  no  interest  in  its  announce- 
ment, that  the  Missionaries  to  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  de- 
serve every  praise  not  only  for  intention,  but  for  the  actual  and 
extensive  good  they  have  performed,  and  are  still  effecting  among 
the  inhabitants  of  these  most  interesting  localities. 

Mr.  Nightingale's  views,  as  we  learn  from  the  Preface  to  his 
book,  had  no  reference  whatever  to  Missionary  circumstances ; 
indeed,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  writes,  we  think  it  probable 
that  at  the  time  he  projected  his  expedition,  he  scarcely  knew  that 
any  thing  like  an  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  introduce  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  the  promises  of  religion  into  the  re- 
,  l^ons  be  was  about  to  explore,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  his  testi- 
mony is  the  more  to  be  valued,  than  had  it  been  presented  less 
incidentally,  or  had  it  been  ^ven  by  an  individual  pre-disposed 
either  to  commend  or  censure. 

'  I  shall  have  opportunities,'  says  Mr.  Nightingale,  '  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  narrative,  of  attesting  the  wonders — yes,  I  may  call 
them  the  wonders — that  have  been  already  wrought  in  the  way  of 
moral  reformation  by  the  despised — at  least,  the  too  often  despised  and 
much  disparaged— Missionaries  j  and  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled  to 
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do  these  deserving  men  that  juitice  which  is  denied  to  them  by  some 
who  are  very  little  Qualified  to  judge  of  the  good  they  are  effecting,  or 
of  appreciating  the  oifficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend :  while 
dteir  contemaerg  are  sitting  quietly,  abd  perhaps  indolently,  under 
"  their  own  vine  and  their  own  fig-tree,"  these  men  are  encountering 
dangen  almost  insurmountable,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  perseverance 
which,  in  a  warrior,  would  be  esteemed  the  very  height  of  valour  and 
of  heroism. 

.  '  I  do  not  mean  to  identify  myself  with  the  Missionary  cause ;  my 
objects  and  pursuits  have  been  of  a  different  character ;  nor  is  it  my 
design  to  engage  in  theological  or  polemical  topics ;  I  have  only  one 
duty  to  perform,  that  of  narrating  circumstances  as  I  found  tnem  ; 
and  if,  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  I  may  have  occasion  to  give  the 
meed  of  praise  to  Missionary  labours,  1  shall,  it  is  hoped,  in  Bo  doing, 
be  without  the  suspicion,  that  my  sentiments  have  been  warped  ^ 
prejudice,  or  my  delineations  drawn  with  any  intention  of  producing 
effect. 

'  That  I  feel  grateful  for  the  kindness  which  every  where  greeted 
me  during  my  accidental  sojourn  among  the  benevolent  individuals  to 
whom  I  now  allude,  I  have  no  desire  to  conceal ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  wish  to  thrust  myself  forward  as  the  avowed  apologist  of  the 
Missionaries,  but  am  only  anxious  that  this  little  volume  be  received 
as  an  unsystematic  record  of  what  I  met  with  during  my  singular,  and 
not  seldom,  perilous  wanderings,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  nature  un- 
der novel  aspects,  and  selecting  rarities  tioja  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and 
the  skies.' 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  we  6nd  several,  gome  of  them 
very  touching,  anecdotes  relating  to  his  new  fnends. 

In  respect  to  the  volume  itself,  we  have  not  a  great  deal  to  say. 
Its  pretensions  are,  however,  moderate,  and  the  reader  is  not  led 
to  expect  more  than  Mr.  N.  seems  to  have  aimed  at.  Deep  re- 
search, profound  political  and  moral  disquisitions,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  look  for;  but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  find  a 
little  more  topographical  information.  The  faults  of  the  book 
are,  however,  negative  rather  than  positive;  and  the  reader  who 
is  desirous  at  onee  to  be  satistied  in  reference  to  the  bearings  and 
effects  of  missionary  labours,  and  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  an 
agreeable  narrator  of  interesting;  facts,  will  not  be  mis-employed 
in  the  perusal  of  the  slender  volume  we  bave  thus  cursorily  no- 
ticed. 
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Art.  X. — Minufrrial  CongraiuloHont  and  CountrU .-  beiiiK  »n  AddrcM 
to  the  Churches  of  Christ  of  the  Congregational  Faith  and  Order, 
aBSembling  for  Divine  Worship  in  AldeHnaDbiirr,  Barbicsn,  See- 
Presented  by  their  Associated  Pastors.     ISmo,  6a.   London,  1835. 

^T^HIS  Pastoral  Address  was  originally  designed  for  private 
-'-  circulation,  and  is  now  pcblished  in  compliance  with  re- 
peated  salicitstions.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  originated 
communicate  to  it,  indeed,  peculiar  weight  and  interest.  For. 
several  years,  the  Pastors  of  the  eight  metropolitan  congregations 
to  which  these  Counsels  are  addressed,  had  been  associated  in 
periodical  meetings  for  prayer  and  religious  conference ;  and  as 
one  of  the  results  of  these  ministerial  deliberations,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  put  forth  this  address  in  their  associated  capacity,  as 
likely  to  bespeak  a  greater  measure  of  confidence  and  regard  than 
the  address  of  any  individual  pastor.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  circuUdon  of  tliese  seasonable  counsels  is  adapted  to  be  use- 
ful in  more  ways  than  one ;  both  as  reminding  Christian  Churches 
of  thei^  duty,  and  as  exhibiting  to  "  those  who  are  without"  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  congregational  -order  and  discipline.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  in  the  bt^ 
that  they  will  be  induced  to  promote  its  wider  circulation. 

In  bearing  testimony  to  the  steadfast  attachment  of  their  re- 
flective congregations  to  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Sunts," 
the  Pastors  say : — 

'  We  thank  Ood,  that  neither  by  the  heartless  latitudinarianism  of 
the  indifferent,  nor  by  the  "  divers  and  strange  doctrines  "  of  the  &na- 
tical,  have  you  been  removed  from  "  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,"  and  the 
simplicity  of  Christ.  We  rejoice  also  that  yoii  have  aot  sacrificed  the 
ardour  of  your  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  our  "  holy  fiu'th," 
even  to  the  acquirement  of  those  social  rights  and  ecclesiastical  ad- 
vantages, which,  in  their  due  importance,  you,  nevertheless,  appreciate 
higli'y>  hut,  amidst  the  perilous  excitement  of  the  passing  times,  you 
have  continued ^sted fast  and  unmoveable,  "  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone." 

'  Notwithstanding  the  bitter  reflections  of  men  who  know  yon  not» 
and  who  are  more  willing  to  censure  than  to  learn,  we,  who  dwell  in 
your  midst,  and  minister  at  your  altars,  rejoice  to  know,  that  you  have 
not  allowed  your  "  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  love  you  bear  to  all  the 
saints,"  to  oe  overpowered  by  the  force  of  selli^ness  or  the  angry 
spirit  of  political  party.     Haughty  assumptions,  violent  iavectivea, 
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IT  wilful  miirepreMiitationB,  acciuationa  no  less  at  Tuiance 
'  wnn  trucii  thtui  cb&ritv>  these  are  themea  whicli  you  could  not  tolerate, 
and  to  which  you  would  not  liaten.  Whatever  might  be  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  worldly-minded  declaimer,  these  are  topics  which  coold 
could  mA  be  heard  from  our  pulpits  without  producing  deep  disgust 
and  universal  sorrow,  and  depopulating  the  sanctuary  which  wts  thus 
defiled. 

'  That  your  Pastors,  (to  adopt  the  language  of  the  deyout  and 
amiable  Doddridge,)  should  "  introduce  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  mery  sermon,"  that  they  should  "  even  digress,  as  St.  Paul  does, 
rather  than  omit  these  themes,"  does  not  offend  vour  taste,  nor  weary 
your  attention.  That  representation  of  the  pulpit  in  which  the  Cross 
was  thrown  into  the  bock  ground,  and  there  but  distantly  and  indis- 
inctly  seen,  would  disappoint  your  warmest  hope.  In  your  judge- 
ment, and  in  your  desire,  Christ  crucified  should  occupy  the  front  of 
every  sacred  scene  the  servant  of  the  Lord  attempts  to  draw ;  and 
there  be  so  iaithfiilly  exhibited  in  its  native  majesty  and  grace,  as  to 
strike  the  eye,  and,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  win  the 
heart  of  every  beholder.  Earnestly  should  we  deprecate  the  day  when 
you  would  listen  to  the  Gospel  under  the  controlling  influence  of  pre- 
judice or  partiality.  We  shun  not  "  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel 
of  God ;  we  aim  to  exhibit  "  in  season,"  and  in  their  various  rela- 
tioas  and  proportions,  "  all  the  words  of  this  life ; "  but  the  truth  to 
which  all  others  tend,  and  in  which  they  centre,  the  theme  of  all  sea- 
■ons,  and  for  all  men,  is — "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  talceth 
sway  the  sin  of  the  world."  This  is  at  once  the  "  bread  of  heaven," 
and  the  stream  of  life,  on  which  you  live  from  day  to  day,  while  pass- 
ing through  this  desert  world,  and  by  which  you  hope  to  he  sustained 
and  cheered  until  your  feet  shall  press  the  borders  of  Immenuel'a 
land.*    pp.  7—10. 

On  the  important— the  all-important  subject  of  Domesdc  Re- 
ligion, there  are  some  admirable  counsels,  part  of  which  we  must 
extract. 


'  If,  dear  Brethren,  you  would  lighten  the  labour,  and  ensure  the 
success  of  your  parental  instructions,  they  must  not  be  delayed,  and 
.thenr  cannot  be  commenced  too  soon.  The  younger  the  scion,  the  more 
easily  will  it  be  trained,  and  the  more  surely  will  it  retaiu  the  direction 
and  ti«'m  whieh  it  receives-  You  must  become  "  teachers  of  babes," 
and  aim  to  connect,  in  the  minds  of  your  children,  with  the  first  exer- 
cises of  thought  and  motion,  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  pleasures 
of  religion.  You  must  not  matt  for  more  favourable  opporianities,  nor 
reserve  your  strength  for  special  efforts,  but  make  religious  tuition  the 
duty  of  the  day,  and  the  business  of  life.  "  Thou  ahalt  teach"  the 
words  of  God  "  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  aud  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
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and  wlien  thou  liest  dim-n,  and  when  thou  riant  at^."  Pny  ofteit  »M 
your  children,  as  well  sa  /or  them  ;  and  bo  enforce  your  doctrines  ftnd' 
commend  your  pniyers  by  your  example,  as  that  you  may  say,  "  Th* 
things  which  you  have  both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen 
in  me,  do ;  and  the  GoA  of  peace  shall  be  with  yoo." 

'  Do  not  allow  your  parental  efforts  to  be  counteracted  or  nentri^xed' 
by  the  isnorance  and  nreligion  of  official  tutors.  You  need  not  sa- 
crifice the  eternal  interests  of  your  children  for  the  imorovement  of 
their  understandings.  Me0  of  God  may  be  found,  ana  yon  should 
select  sueh,  who,  n^iilc  they  are  competent  to  form  the  intellect,  wiH 
make  it  their  constant  object  to  improve  the  heart. 

'  Dear  Brethren,  we  sympathize  with  you  in  your  parental  sotitntnde, 
permit  us  also  to  ud  yoa  in  your  labours.  Promote  the  attendance  of 
your  children  in  bnr  Bible  classes;  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  pm- 
toral  instruction  at  your  tire-side ;  and,  above  all,  ntiite  with  db  on 
their  behalf,  both  in  habitual  and  special  prayer  that  "  God  may  pour 
out  his  Spirit  upon  your  seed,  and  his  bleBsing  upon  your  offspring.** 
Then  "  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the 
water-courses.  One  sb^  say,  I  am  the  Lord's ;  and  anotlret-  dhalt 
call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob  :  and  another  shall  subscribe  wfth 
his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel.*" 

pp.  33-^-35. 


Art.  Xi.     PeriodicalAcceitntsoftheSenmporeMutioM.     No.  XIII. 
1834.    Price  S«. 

TN  OUT  last  number  we  gave  some  account  of  the  Cburch  Mis- 
*■  sionary  Society's  Misaions  in  Abyssinia  and  New  Zealand. 
We  avul  ourselves  of  this  publication  to  bring  under  tbe  notice  of 
our  readers  the  extended  sphere  of  operation  comprised  by  the 
Serampore  Mission,  at  the  period  when  iu  '  Founder  and  Father' 
was  called,  having  finished  his  useful  course,  to  rest  from  his  la- 
bours. Seven  years  prior  to  the  date  (^  this  RepoH,  there  were 
only  ten  principal  Stations  and  four  subordinate  ones,  occu[ned  by 
the  brethren  and  native  teachers  in  connexion  with  this  Mission. 
There  are  now  thirteen  Stations  with  six  subordinate  in  Bengal, 
.besides  others  in  Assam  and  Arracan,  and  in  Upper  Hindostan, 
a  thousand  miles  distant  from  Serampore.  Notwithstanding  thia 
extension  of  the  Mission,  and  the  abridgement  of  supplies  in 
India  owing  to  the  recent  calamitous  mercantile  failures,  the 
inonthly  expenditure  at  Serampore  is  only  about  ^24Xi  sterling, 
or  including  other  necessary  expenses,  Jt'3000  annually,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Translations.  The  fiinds  for  Translations  and 
Female  Schools  were,  at  the  chwe  of  1833,  in  advance  <^  the  ex- 
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peqdimre;  but  those  of  the  College  and  the  Miaaionary  Stations, 
were  burdened  with  a  debt  to  the  Treasurer ;  and  a  atrong  gppeal 
is  made  to  friends  at  home  for  increased  support  in  aid  of  these 
objects.  A  letter  from  Mr.  I.eechraan,  one  of  the  Serampore 
brethren,  dated  April  1834,  contains  the  following  general  account 
of  the  state  of  the  Mission  at  head  quarters. 

*  "As  it  respects  the  Catl^e,  the  Report  will  tell  you  what  we  are 
dtung  there.  In  addition  to  that,  we  hare  atjundance  of  work  as  mis- 
sionaries and  miniatcra  of  tlie  gMpel  of  Christ.  At  six  o'clock  on  Sab- 
bath mornings  we  hare  our  Bengalee  service  in  the  village.  At  nine 
o'clock,  service  in  the  Danish  church.  Immediately  after  this,  when 
we  are  at  home,  brothers  Mack,  Carey,  BarclaT,  H.  RobinHon,  and  I, 
go  again  to  the  village,  where  we  have  a  delightful  Sabbath  schpol  with 
our  native  youth.  There  are  alao  other  services  in  the  chapel  at  Se- 
rampore, both  in  Eaelish  and  Bengalee,  before  our  public  worship  in 
the  evening.  And  brother  ^sck  and  I  have  to  go  every  alternate 
Sabbath  to  Dum-Ham  and  ChinsuTah,  at  both  of  which  places  we 
have  now  churches  to  whom  we  administer  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel.  The  church  at  Chinsureh  consists  of  brethren  in  H.  M.'s  44th 
foot,  recently  come  down  from  our  good  brother  Greenway  at  Cawn.. 
pore.  In  that  regiment  there  are  pious  men  to  the  amount,  I  believe, 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  belonging  to  the  church  of  England  and  ourselves. 
Dnm-Dum  is  the  deli^tful  place  to  visit.  It  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  to  have  been  with  me  there  last  Sabbath.  I  preached  in 
ibe  Danish  church  in  the  morning,  and  after  dinner  started  with  the 
.tide  for  Cossjpore,  where  we  leave  the  boat,  and  proceed  six  or  seven 
jniles  inland  to  our  destination.  This  being  our  hot  season,  and  it 
,being  in  the  midst  of  the  dav  wheu  I  started,  it  was,  as  you  may 
,su[ipose,  hot  enough  in  my  little  boat.  I  arrived  at  the  ghat  about 
five  ?.v.;  mounted  a  'Itranchee,'  such  a  conveyance  as  you  never 
.saw,  no,  ncA  even  in  your  own  Ireland,  and  drove  off  to  Dum-Dum. 
While  flying  along,  I  could  not  help  snniling  at  the  thought,  how 
much  you  would  have  been  amused,  had  you,  or  any  of  my  friends  at 
home,  seen  me  in  such  a  vehicle.  However,  I  arrived  at  the  canton- 
ments about  sun-set ;  soon  had  some  of  the  brethren  around  me ;  and 
as  there  was  to  be  no  service  that  evening  at  church,  some  of  them 
went  Out  as  sentries  to  direct  the  people  to  onr  chapel.  Though  a  line 
large  house,  it  was  crowded.  I  never  looked  at  a  congregation  more 
interesting.  Poor  fellows !  many  of  them  are  persons  belonging  to 
itunilies  of  great  respectabilitv  at  home,  whose  follies  have  made  them 
exiles  from  the  land  of  their  tathers.  To  see  them  seeking  the  God  of 
salvation  in  a  heathen  land,  and  to  be  the  honoured  instruments  in 
leading  them  to  the  Saviour;  this,  this,  my  dear  brother,  is  the  rich 
"grace"  granted  unto  us.  At  present  the  church  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state.  Some  have  been  proposed  to  ike  church,  and  will  be 
bepticed  shortly:  and  ethers  are  earnestly  seeking  the  Lord.  The 
chapel-bearer,  a  Moosoolman,  has  lately  been  turned  to  God,  and  is 
giving  moat  decided  evidence  of  real  conversion.    After  service,  groups 
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beard,  applying  it  to  themgelves,  and  seeking  to  fix  it  ia'>th«ii  nif^^. 
mories.  '  We  do  bo,'  said  one  of  them  to  me,  '  lest  Satati  should  take 
tbe  word  fmt  of  our  hMrta.'  Sevend  of  them  ivalked  then  tvith'  me 
to  nif  'gwee,'  giWng  me  iaformation  respecting  inquiries,  and  th« 
good  tbat  is  now  iMae.  Attet  parting  with  mutual  bleaainga,  I  drove 
off  in  the  same  ron^  and  fttiguing  manner  as  I  had  come ;  reached 
my  boat  and  started  for  Serampore  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  ; 
employed  myself  in  Imploring  a  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  dfty,'or 
in  talking  to  the  poor  boatmen,  or  in  thinking  on  them  who  are  fiir 
away  ;  till,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  I  reached  home,  tired  bnt 
delighted  with  the  labours  of  the  Sabbath.  Brother  Mack,  who  had 
been  to  Calcutta  preaching  for  brother  Robinson,  returned  a  short  time 
after  me.  Such  is  our  Sabbath  work.  It  is  heavy  in  such  a  climnts 
as  this ;  and  in  addition  to  all  our  other  labours.  But  it  has  its  own 
reward  now;  and  there  is  a  blessed  rest  before  us,  into  which,  through 
the  Redeemer's  merits,  we  hope  to  enter,  when  the  toils  and  tranutory 
sorrows  of  this  life  are  brought  to  a  close. 

' "  Respecting  the  work  among  the  native*,  we  cannut  do  much 
during  the  hot  season ;  but  attend  to  our  brethren  in  the  village. 
Some  of  tbem,  however,  go  out  among  their  countrymen  occasionally, 
aa  opportunities  of  a  fevourable  nature  occur ;  and  one  brother  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  distributing  tracts,  and  reading  and  preaching  the 
word,  and  brings  me  hia  journals,  written  in  Bengalee,  twice  every 
week.  I  do  not  now  lind  much  difficulty  in  understanding,  or  making 
myself  understood,  in  Bengalee  in  general.  But  fluency  can  only  be 
acquired  by  long  practice.  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  toe  language ; 
when  master  of  it,  I  shall  be  happy  indeed.  I  have  been  for  some 
time  back,  preparing  a  little  work  in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  with  the 
proois  from  Scripture  written  at  length.  A  good  part  of  it  is  now 
irritten  and  translated,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  brotner  Barclay  to  be 
printed.  It  is,  in  feet,  a  compendious  body  of  divinity,  which  I  trust 
will  be  found  useful  as  a  class-book  for  oar  native  youth,  as  well  as 
beneficial  to  all  our  native  brethren.  My  greatest  happiness  consists 
in  being  engaged  some  way  or  another  in  seeking  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  millions  of  Bengal/" 

The  Writer  of  this  letter,  having  studied  at  Bristol  and  Glas- 
gow, is  making  rapid  progress  in  Bengalee,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  a  valuable  reinforcement  to  the  little  band  of  Translators 
now  bereaved  of  their  father.  Before  his  death  Dr.  Carey  had 
'  scarcely  left  a  new  translation  to  be  attempted  on  that  side  of 
'  India ;'  and  the  principal  duty  devolving  upon  those  who  will 
enter  into,  his  labours  is  the  revi^on  of  those  which  have  been 
^i«a^y  executed. 

,-  We  shaU  now  extract  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  details 
wbich  occur  in  the  periodical  reports ;  and  in  the  lirst  we  select, 
our.reidtrs  will  be  gratified  at  perceiving  the  catholic  and  frater- 
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ajlpeat'lo1»eco-oper«tmg.  '     !i      ■      < 

■  B^NABES. — The  labours  of  Mr.  Smith,  both  at  home  nod  abtaait 
cqatinue  much  in  the  usual  way.  Tbev  faave  not,  we  believe,  been  in 
vain;  although  the  only  additions  maae  to  tha  charch  ia  BetiarM,. 
during  the  past  year,  have  been  by  tbe  aceesaion  of  members  from  othtH' 
churches  in  our  ctunmunion.  The  churcli  at  present  conusta  of  sixteen 
members;  and  there  are  three  candidates  for  baptism,  of  whom  ti^ 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  other  a  punda  of  Ju^unnath  in  Orisaaj 
whose  Tocation  was  to^o  forth  and  allure  pilfrimi  to  the  great  temple 
at  Pooree.  About  six  months  ago  he  was  one  m  a  crowd  of  about  three 
hundred  persons,  to  whom  Mr.  Smith  addressed  the  gospel,  and  the 
word  of  God  appears  at  once  to  have  penetrated  his  raind  with  conviniS 
ing  power.  He  was  much  affeoted,  and  exclaimed  before  all  the 
people,  "  I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jeeus;  all  our  Ooda  were  destruyera ; 
none  came  to  save  sinners,  except  Jesus  Christ."  He  immediately 
followed  Mr.  Smith  home,  and  has  since  remained  a  consistent  and 
hopeful  inquirer  into  divine  truth.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  ere  long 
he  will  be  added  to  the  church,  and  be  found  a  feithful  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

'  Mr.  Smith  visited  Allahabad,  as  usual,  at  the  annual  assembly,  in 
January.  He  laboured  with  Mr.  Bowley ,  of  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society,  in  a  short  excursion  in  March,  and  in  November  he  accom- 
paniea  him  to  Dudree  Mela ;  and  through  the  whole  year  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  other  brethen,  both  of  the  Lou- , 
don  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  ■  Amongst  the  last  notices  we 
have  received  of  his  labours  are  the  following  : — "  December  25fA,  A 
great  mela  took  place  at  Funchas-mochun,  where  I  went,  and  preached 
the  Gospel  to  an  immense  crowd,  who  listened  with  much  attention.  A 
bramhun  exclaimed,  '  We  are,  indeed,  like  barren  trees.'  The  Re?. 
Messrs,  Smith  and  Knopp  (of  the  Church  Missionary  Society)  were 
present.  On  the  26th,  the  Hindoos  flocked  from  all  airections  jto  the 
river  aide,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  at  the  eclipse  of  the  moon.  I  went 
amongst  them,  and  aeclared  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  in  several 
places,  to  immense  crowds,  who  listened  with  attention,  and  afterwards 
gladly  accepted  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  tracts.  On  the  following 
day,  a  great  many  bramhuns  called  on  me  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  Gospel.  I  read  and  expounded  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  to  them, 
with  which  they  app^red  affected.  One  of  them  afterwards- exclaimed: 
We  are  like  tlie  Chulnee,  tnhkk  retains  only  ike  chaff,  and  caiU  an'oy 
the  tubstatice.  We  worship  everything  except  the  Supreme  Being,' 
Af^r  I  had  given  them  a  few  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hindee,  they 
went  away  rejoicing,  and  promised  to  call  on  me  whenever  they  miglit 
have  occasion  to  come  to  Benares.  In  these  two  melaa,  I  distributed 
20  ^iugle  Gospels,  20  copies  of  the  Psalms,  and  600  tracts  in  Hindee." 
.  '  iVIr.  Smith  adds,  respecting  his  stated  services  of  Christian  itorsfaij), 
■^I  still  continue  preaching  in  the  Lines,  at  Brother  Fleming'!  on 
W^nesday  evening;  on  Thursday  morning  at  Lotha,' eight  jhiita 
hence,  where  I  go  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr>  Buyers  (of  theLeir- 
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don  Misaioaary  Soeie^);  go  Saturday  moniingvt  Bitbeeriiwv^ui^ 
in  B  honae  rented  t^  Mr.  Buyen  for  tbe  purpose  of  preacbiog ;  <ai 
Lwd'a  Day  at  Brotoer  Pieban'sj  and  three  times  at  home ;  and  on 
Monday  moniuig  at  Raja  Ita-dwatv,  and  also  by  the  rireraide." 

'  The  NatiTc  Boy's  Sdiool,  under  Mr.  Smith's  cue,  aow  contains 
fiirti/  \)ojs,  of  whom  ten  can  raad  the  Scriptures  fluently- 

'  Allababad. — Mr.  Mackintosh  began  tbe  year  as  formerly,  hy  at- 
tending the  great  annual  rnela  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  with  tbe 
/umna.  For  upwards  of  a  month,  he  laboured  among  tbe  thousands 
that  resoit  tbjther  fat  ablution.     He  was  animated  in  bis  arduous 


work  by  the  pHtasnoe  and  assistance  of  his  yonng  iViend, 

Batavia  of  the  Church  HissiMiary  Society ;  and  fiv  ten  days 

joyed  tbe  company  of  brethmn  Smith  uid  Gtreenway,  wbo  as  xiaad 


Tisited  this  scene  ef  labour.  Although  there  was  not  so  great  a  con- 
oourse  of  people  this  year  at  the  mela,  as  our  brethren  have  witnessed 
In  years  past,  yet  this  rather  favoured  than  hindered  their  work. 
With  pnndits  and  brahmirns,  and  various  sects  of  Hindoo  pilgrims, 
discussicHis  were  daily  held ;  the  folly  and  sinfulness  of  ididatry 
pointed  out,  and  pressed  upon  tbe  conscience ;  the  word  of  Oud  was 
read  and  explains ;  and  the  true  X<ord,  and  the  only  Saviour  of  men, 
preached  to  the  assembled  multitudes.  The  people  heard  with  tbe 
greatest  attrition ;  tbey  were  most  eager  in  soliciting  and  receiving 
the  wcffd  ef  Ood  and  traets ;  and  what  astonished  and  pleased  and  en- 
ooun^ed  OUT  brethren  much,  was  the  fact,  that  tbe  pandas  neither 
threw  obstEkcles  in  the  way,  nor  attempted  to  disstiade  tbe  people  from 
bearing  and  accepting  books.  To  what  extent  the  word  ofsalvattoa  has 
been  blessed  to  these  deluded  idolaters,  we  cannot  say.  But  on  this,  as 
on  the  Hmilor  occasion  last  year,  one  at  least  appears  to  have  received  the 
word  in  tbe  love  of  it,  and  is  now  actively  employed  in  disseminating 
tite  gospel.  Shortly  after  the  brethren  Greenway  and  Smith  left  the 
tnela,  a  brahmun  named  Bhuguwaa-das  came  to  the  preaching-died, 
which  Mr.  Mackintosh  hs^  ereoted.  He  came  in  company  with  two 
ether  jattreea,  asd'had  a  bo&  of  Hindoo  ethics  und»  bis  arm.  They 
beard  tbe  goipel  fbr  a  few  days  at  the  shed,  and  then  took  up  tbcB' 
abode  beside  Mr.  Mackintosh.  The  above-mentioned  brabmun  be- 
came so  attached  to  the  truth,  that  be  determined  to  stayat  Allaha- 
bad, and  attend  the  meani  of  grace.  The  othen,  however,  soon  de- 
parted, being  unwilling  to  give  up  all  for  C^irist.  Bhuduwan-daa  re- 
mained stead&st ;  and  aftra  giving  satiriactory  evidence  that  he  had 
become  a  parloktf  of  divine  graoe,  be  was  bapund,  and  added  to  the 
dinrch  of  Ood.  Mr.  Mackintosh  writes  respecting  bim  "bis  ccmduct 
has  been  becoming  the  gospel,  and  be  has  attained  anch  fluency  in 
reading  our  print^  books  in  Hindoostonee,  bo^  m  the  Hindee  and 
Oordoo  Persian  eharactesr,  as  to  render  me  great  assisUHce  ia  my 
work.  He  accompanies  me  in  my  morning  and  evening  missienary 
excuruons,  and  reads  to  the  peimle,  and  disputes  with  them  daily.  1^ 
this  wsy,  he  has  been  employed  during  tbe  greater  port  of  the  past 
year." 

'During  the  year,  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  visited  the  Hindoo  assemblies 
held  in  diflerent  directions  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  be  has  distri- 
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ttUted  gospeli  and  tncts,  and  pultlished  the  gificf  tidiaga  of  salvfittim. 
**  On  Uiese  occasions,"  Mr.  Mackintosh  writes,  "  \re  have  met  widr 
hundreds  of  o«r  fellow-creatureB,  to  whom  we  declai«d  the  truth  as  It 
ii  in  Jesus.  What  may  hare  been  the  eflects  of  these  Iabour§  of  lova 
on  the  souls  of  men,  is  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  So  tkr 
as  outward  attention  to  the  word  goes,  we  have  had  great  ehcourage- 
meat  in  witne&aing  the  expressions  of  ^probation  almost  nniv6riMlj 
given  to  the  word  reetd  ana  preached.  The  usual  services  in  the  Fort, 
and  In  other  places  in  Allahabad,  hate  been  regularly  attended  to, 
both  in  the  English  and  the  Natire  language ;  but  there  has  been  nu 
addition  to  the  church  throu^out  the  ^etir,  except  the  l>rother  tnen< 
tioned  above." 

'  The  Native  Boys'  School,  which  Mr.  Hackintosh  «apeHtttends,  ^ 
regret  to  eay,  was  broken  np  for  WHilt  of  funds,  tt  has,  Irowevta^ 
been  again  commenced  under  the  patronage  of  J.  M.,  Est).  There 
are  about  thirty  boys  in  r^ular  attendance  ;  but  as  they  hive  only  re- 
cently commenced  their  studies,  we  cannot  at  yet  say  biuch  respectiajg 
their  prf^ress.' 

Delhi.  From  Mr.  Thompson's  Report.  Nov.  22,  1833. — •  I  yerter* 
"day  encountered  an  old  opposer,  full  of  enmity  to  the  truths  of  revelatfiw,' 
who,  when argnment  failed,  made  useufnoicule  to  bring  my  views  of 
God  into  contempt,  saying  there  was  no  Vender  I  could  not  perceive  the 
Deity  in  all  bis  works,  since  it  ia  not  the  lot  of  owls  to  beh^d  th«  sum. 
Advetting  to  an  ezpr^ssion  of  aiine,  that  no  one  w&s  able  to  believe  of 
himself,  but  God,  by  his  grace,  enabled  him,  he  Said  it  was  then  vAse^ 
cessary  for  me  to  labour,  since  God  was  the  effident  cause.  I  replied^ 
labour  was  as  necessary  to  effect  the  conversion  of  men  to  Ood,  as  seed 
to  ensure  a  harvest,  without  which,  the  rain  so  ifidiap^isi^le  eould  not 
produce  it.  He  then  shifted  the  subject,  andsaid,butyouownyouarea 
sinner, — how  can  a  sinner  amend  others?  I  replied,  that  a  man  who  had 
not  been  sick,  and  bad  not  tried  the  virtues  of  a  certain  shedieine,  couM 
ill  recommend  it  to  others ;  but  being  sinful  myself,  and  having  tried 
and  experienced  the  efficacy  of  the  faith  I  profess,  I  think  1  am  bett^ 
calculated  than  a  sinless  person  to  recommend  the  gospel  to  sinftil  men. 
After  animadverting  about  tbe  term  sinfiil,  and  stoutly  detiying  all  his 
Hindoo  brethren  being  sinners,  he  laughed  at  my  having  obtained  only 
a  hope  of  deliverance  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  and  thought  I  hail 
not  much  to  boast  of.  He  then  stopt  short,  and  asked  me  what  that 
salvation  was  which  I  hoped  to  obtain,  and  which  I  offered  to  others  ? 
I  said  it  consisted  in  the  pardon  of  sin,  the  sanctilicatioA  of  the  heart, 
and  the  soul's  dwelling' with  Ood.  O,  said  he,  these  are  the  words  of 
our  shasters  :  Why,  then,  should  we  believe  in  your  way  tb  bave  what 
is  promised  in  our  own  books  ?  ^  Point  out  what  is  exclusivety  good  in 
your  faith,  I  first  denied  that  w^-hod  taken  any  thing  frtn^  his  hooks, 
and  then  assured  him  there'was  uo  ^cient  atonement  for  sin  in  the 
Hindoo  religion,  as  all  that  a  mah  ^did  was  necesMnly  tainted  by  the 
sin  of  his  nature,  acctW^ng  to  bis  own  ideas,  thu  br^id  and  water, 
though  good,  when  offered  by  a  person  of  low  caste,  itecame  centsiirf- 
nated:  but  the  gospel  pointed  oiit  the  death  of  CJiHst  (God  in  obr 
nature)  as  the'  only  efficient  tftoaeCoeht  fbr  sifi  divinely  Kpl^iated.  My 
cutting  oppOnmt  did  not  choose  to  say  m<ve,   but   tuning  ta.  the 
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crowd,  obMtred  that  I  had  a  tinner  faold  of  my  airf  reli^on,  luunp- 
ported  by  proof,  than  they  had  of  thein,  which  possused  incontestible 
proofs  to  Happort  it.  I  denied  that  our  religion  was  airy  and  uniup- 
ported  by  proof;  and  another  man  took  up  the  cudgels,  and  asked  if  my 
Teligion  and  the  Lord  JesuH  were  known  to  the  world  before  eighteen 
centories  P  I  said  they  were  ;  and  proceeded  to  satisfy  him  from  a 
tract,  the  "  Testimonies  of  the  Prophets."  ' 

Nov.  24th.  '  This  day  has  been  remarkable  for  peace,  and  I  sat 

happily  in  the  midst  of  the  people  the  whole  day  reading,  conrersing, 
and  giving  tracts  and  books;  and  being  occasionally  relieved  by  Devi- 
[tr,  who  seeing  the  peaceful  manner  and  anxiety  of  the  people,  to 
lear  and  obtain  books,  [which  they  had  scarcely  shewn  on  the  previous 
days,)  derived  considerable  animation  from  the  circumstance,  and  was, 
happy  in  his  work.  His  own  tract,  of  which  he  had  brought  a  few 
copies  transcribed  by  himself,  excited  great  attention  ;  and  a  Gfuate, 
(of  whose  order  Devi-gir  was  a  mendicant  at  first,)  taking  it  up  and 
meeting  with  a  number  of  expressions  and  ideas  peculiar  to  his  shas- 
ters,  sung  Jt  aloud  with  an  extacv  that  impressed  us  all,  and  even 
wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  selfish  and  contentious  Brahmins,  and 
opening  out  their  sullen  countenances  into  a  smile,  induced  them  to 
ask  for  the  interesting  tract.  In  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  in  an- 
other part  of  the  iair,  Devi-gir  says  there  was  a  warm  contention  be- 
tween  several  Brahmins  for  the  last  copy  of  the  tract.  Perceiving 
this  good  effect  from  the  troct,  and  the  peculiar  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held,  I  determined  to  send  it  down  to  Serampore  to  be  printed  with- 
out delay,  in  order  to  have  a  supply  for  the  eager  multitudes  at  Hur- 
dwar ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  proposed  to  our  brother  that  he  should 
prepare  one  hundred  with  his  own  baud,  between  the  1st  of  December 
ana  20th  of  March,  at  the  rate  of  one  copy  a-day,  consisting  of  eight 
large  and  full  pages.  Devi-gir  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  proposal,  that, 
without  calculating  rightly  the  extent  of  the  undertaking,  he  promised 
to  furnish  not  100,  but  300  or  400  copies  of  the  tract  in  that  time  if 
I  would  give  the  requisite  paper.' 

'  Hdbdwak. — The  trigonometrical  survey  is  carrying  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hurdwar,  and  it  is  curious  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  na- 
tives respecting  its  objects ;  some  saying,  it  is  to  obterve  with  a  glance 
from  the  highest  points  of  the  country  what  is  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  and  towns  to  the  extent  of  50  or  100  cos  around,  and 
to  dispense  with  police  establishments ;  others,  that  the  observations 
are  taking  with  a  view  to  correct  errors  in  astronomy,  and  that  already 
the  Major  Sahib,  (the  able  superintendent  of  it,)  has  discovered  that 
the  polar  star  had  shifted  its  position.  Others  think  the  science  has 
something  to  do  with  necromancy. 

'  15th  April.  The  &ir  is  over  and  I  am  on  my  way  homeivards.  It 
Wu  on  the  whole  a  very  indifferent  lair ;  few  pilgrims,  and  they  late 
in  assembling;  few  persons  from  very  distant  countries;  few  mer- 
chants, an  indifferent  bazaar,  and  much  space  unoccupied.  The  price 
of  hones  became  suddenly  raised  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  pur- 
chases were  to  be  made  for  Gardner's  horse  and  the  Hauper  stud ; 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  sold  very  cheap-  There  were  no 
Rajas,  no  Sir^ra  of  any  note,  and  altdgether  a  few  families  of  Um- 
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IjuiHir  and  Jumboo  pilgrims,  a  few  Peahoureea,  and  svch  (t^bcFi}, 
ttmongst  tbc  distant  comera.  Of  the  different  and  numerous  bodies 
of  mendicants,  only  about  thirty  Oodasees  were  seen ;  and  for  live 
days  tbe  place  was  most  melanchd;  in  comparison  with  other  years. 
Ask  the  people  whj  the  fair  was  not  better  attended,  they  say,   be- 


eauae  of  the  scarcity  prevalent  everywhere.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Hindoos,  whether  of  the  Company's  provinces  or  beyond  them,  only 
require  Bomethiiig  to  do,  either  political,  aericultural,  or  domestic. 


and  they  will  not  give  Hnrdwar  a  thought.  The  water  at  the  bath* 
ing-place  was  knee  and  ancle  deep,  and  not  much  above  the  knee 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ghat ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  fair,  however,  the  brahmuns  of  Jwalepoor  see* 
ing  theiryw/manf  were  not  pleased  at  the  scantiness  of  the  water,  em- 

E loved  fl  number  of  men  tn  clear  awav  the  sand  which  had  accumu- 
ited  above  Hurdwar  and  impoverished  the  bathing-stream.  This 
measure  gave  two  or  three  feet  more  of  water ;  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  do  so.  After  the  last  rains,  a  sand  bank  had  not  only  been 
formed  in  the  Brumh-koond,  but  rose  to  tbe  height  of  several  steps  of 
the  Hur-kee-pyree  in  its  vicinity.  "  All  this,"  said  Doorga  Dutt, 
his  lather  and  the  Furumhuns,  "  all  this  is  the  effect  of  you  Firingees 
having  put  your  unclean  hands  to  our  Hur-kee-pyree  and  Brnmh- 
koond,  by  which  the  figure  of  the  bow  (the  dhutwok-akar)  is  lost." 
During  the  last  days,  after  the  goorkha  sepoys  took  their  station  at 
the  glut  to  prevent  disturbances,  it  was  sometimes  amusing,  but  oft- 
ener  painful,  to  see  bow  many  poor 'Hindoos  came  blundering  with 
their  shoes  »m  to  their  own  batbing-ghnt,  and  the  goorkhos  made  them 
literally  smart  for  their  supposed  disrespect  at  their  own  shrine ;  a  few 
cots  of  the  cane  or  bamboo  soon  made  the  poor  erring  Hindoo  remem* 
ber  that  their  Chritlian  rulers  were  the  guardians  of  their  idolatrou* 
ahrinea,  and  would  avenge  tbe  quarrel  of  their  Qunga-jee,  and  see  her 
favnoured  with  a  good  cane  at  their  backs,  or  the  crack  of  a  bludgeou 
on  their  heads.  Even  when  the  poor  startled  fellow  offers  to  bear 
his  shoes  in  his  bands  or  under  his  arms,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
Should  not  the  novel  intention  of  government  to  enforce  religious  obe- 
dience at  heathen  shrines  be  signified  by  beat  of  drum,  or  an  ishtUiar 
in  different  parts  of  the  fair?  that  the  poor  pilgrims  may  know  the 
tutting  on  of  shoes  at  the  Hur-kee-pyree  to  be  a  slate  crime,  cogniiia- 
lie  by  tbe  r^ulation,  and  punishable  by  government  sepojs  I  This 
would  at  least  save  many  a  beating  and  many  an  indignity.  Very 
happily,  this  year  there  were  no  desolating  fires,  and  few  if  any  rob- 
beries or  thefts,  so  altered  for  tbe  better  is  the  police  ftom  the  times 
wbm  the  native  wniah  reigned ;  formerly,  every  year  most  estensive 
robberies  used  to  be  committed.' 

*  Cbristian  rulers  the  gu&rdians  of  idolatrous  shrines  j '  Sureljr, 
it  forms  no  necessary  part  of  ^lice  to  enforce  religious  homage  to 
either  Juggernaut  or  the  Virgin.  But  such  has  been,  alas  I  the 
atheistic  policy  of  the  British  anthorities,  military  and  colonial 
aa  well  in  Pagan  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  There  i^ 
however,  something  so  monstrously  wicked  and  degrading  to  iSab 
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national  character  in  this  compulsory  enforcement  of  conformity 
to  the  etiquette  of  idolatry  by  '  Christiun  rulers,"  that  we  cuinot 
believe  it  will  be  endured  when  it  cornea  to  be  generally  known  in 
this  country.  We  must  add  to  the  i)receding  interesting  details, 
the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  same  excellent 
missionary. 

'  In  additinn  to  the  instances  of  persons  w!ii>  appear  to  have  bene- 
lited  by  the  labourg  of  the  year,  as  detailed  in  the  Periodical  Accounts, 
I  shall  just  mention  two  or  three  who  may  be  included  in  that  number. 
Rampnisad,  a  atudent^of  the  Persian  College,  in  humble  ciruumstancea, 
who  has  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years,  frequently  attended  our 
^TO^8bip,  and  commonly  attended  me  in  my  afternoon  walks,  aud  read 
the  Scriptures  in  Persian  and  Oordoo  with  great  attention,  now  shews 
a  conBiaerable  degree  of  feeling,  and  evinces  a  faith  in  prayer  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  nut  common  to  a  heathen  mind.  He  has  already  been  won- 


dered at  by  his  &mily  for  reading  our  Scriptures  when  all  retire  at 
night ;- ana  on  the  occasion  of  some  domestic  trouble,  his  ready  recol- 
lection of  passages  suited  to  his  distress  shewed  him  not  to  have'read 
in  rain.  He  has  long  wished  to  put  the  Hindee  hymns  into  the  Per- 
sian character,  to  enable  him  to  read  and  enjoy  their  devotional  senti- 
ments  in  singing  ;  and  now  he  is  engaged  rendering  into  the  Persian 
character  the  '  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  with  reflections,'  a  work  he  takes 
great  delight  in.  The  next  person  is  the  Suwar  mentioned  before.  His 
reading  has  ended  in  such  deep  affection  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
that  of  his  own  accord  he  has  composed  168  lines  of  Oordoo  poetry, 
aud  entitled  the  piece,  '  Aii  exhartafion  Co  alt  men  in  order  thaC  they 
may  be  saved.'  His  lore  of  reading  is  great'  and  he  has  of  late  fre- 
quently attended  worship.  The  third  person  is  Abdoolloh.  He  has 
grown  considerably  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  well- 
used  Arabic  Bible  is  full  of  marginal  references  on  the  subject  of  our 
Saviour's  divinity,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptnres 
in  the  events  of  bis  life.  To  &cilitate  reference,  he  has  paged  the  en- 
tire volume,  and  affixed  the  corresponding  pages  to  the  names  of  the 
several  books  in  the  table  of  contents,  which  books  also  he  has  num^ 
bered.  Throughout  some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of 
frequent  reference,  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  affix  the  number  of 
the  verses.  Blicah's  '  Whose  gcangt  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting,'  and  Zechariafa's  '  Atuake,  0  ttoord,  against  my  shepherd, 
and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  taith  the  Lord  ef  Hosts,'  he 
oennot  get  over  :  he  seems  at  a  hiss  bow  to.  dismiss  these  tests  without 
allowing  the  pre-existence  and  eteriiitj-.  of  our  Lord,  and  the  propriety 
of  those  words  of  the  apostle,  '  he  tfejught  it  not  robbery  to  he  equal 
with  Gfod,'  He  is  also  not  a  little  puzzled  at  verses  6,  7,  and  8  of 
Psalm  Ixxxii,  when  read  in  connexion  with  John  x.  33—36.  He  sees 
clearly,  and  is  compelled  to  allow  that  our  Saviour  was  chai^d  with 
making  himself  God ,-  that  he  does  not  repel  it,  as  he  did  that  of  having 
%  devil ;  that  the  Scripture  quoted  is  in  defence  of  conduct  which  the 
Jews  deemed  blasphemy;  that  if  the  Scripture  is  not  to  be  broken, 
then  the  last  or  eighth  verse  of  the  psalm  mu»  be  taken  in  connexion 
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with  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  cousider  Him  who 
is  to  '  inherit  all  nations '  as  God  ;  but  the  2d  Psalm,  pointing  to  the 
Son  of  God  as  having  '  nations  given  him  for  his  inheritance,  shews 
kim  to  be  addressed  '  O  God.'  He  endeavours  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty by  laying,  God  alone  is  to  be  considered  God,  and  no  creature  is 
to  be  so  styled.  ,1  reply  that  he  who  appeared  to  Joshua  is  first  called 
a  man,  then  Jehovah,  and  in  some  places  an  angel,  yet  is  he  properly 
Jehovah.  Here  lie  pauses,  and  I  think  has  nothing  that  is  satisfactory, 
even  to  his  own  mind,  to  object. 

'  Abdoolah  was  thought  to  be  so  near  the  Christian  character,  that 
in  order  to  withdraw  htm  alt<^ether  from  Mahometans,  a  pious  officer 
was  about  to  settle  a  salary  upon  him  for  life,  and  to  let  tiim  employ 
himself  in  useful  translations,  and  had  sent  me  nearly  two  monthv' 
salary  for  that  purpose,  when  his  indisposition  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
station  and  leave  the  country,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  plan.  The  last  person  I  shall  mention,  is  a  blind  man  whom  I 
used  some  six  years  back  to  converse  with  at  the  Kubeerees'.  This 
poor  man,  after  a  long  absence  in  the  countt^,  has  again  come  to  live 
in  the  city,  and  has  found  his  wav,  by  the  aid  of  an  attendant,  to  the 
Hindee  worship,  which  he  attends,  with  great  anxiety,  on  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays.  ,0n  his  recovery  from  severe  sickness,  I  one  day  said  to 
him,  "  Soor-das,  you  ore  alive  again  !  "  "  Yea,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
wear  out  a  coverlet  or  two  more  :  what  else  shall  I  do?  "  Such  was 
his  estimate  of  life !  I  trust  that  the  good  he  formerly  derived  from 
what  he  heard,  has  induced  him  thus  to  resort  to  the  means  of  gospel 
knowledge  once  more. 

'  It  only  remains  for  me  to  state,  that  the  number  of  hook»  and 
tracts  distributed  through  the  year,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  6881,  con- 
sisting of  79  volumes,  and  .553  single  portions  of  the  Scripture,  6  of 
the  four  gospels,  109  pamphlets,  and  7128  tracts  and  hymn  books  ; 
and.these  are  partly  scattered  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  partly 
carried  far  beyond  the  Company's  provinces  ;  and  my  humble  hope  is, 
that,  as  good  seed,  some  portion  of  it  will  most  certainly  spring  up 
and  bear  fruit  to  the  eternal  life  of  many.' 

The  printing  and  distribution  of  Religious  Tracts  in  the  va- 
rious dialects  of  India,  form  one  of  the  important  objects  to  which 
the  exertions  of  the  Serampore  Brethren  are  directed.  During 
the  year  1833,  upwards  of  31,000  Tracts  were  issued  in  Ben- 
galee, Hindee,  Assamese,  and  Burmese.  One  of  the  Hindee 
Tracts  is  '  a  Life  of  Christ,'  translated  from  '  a  poetical  Har- 
'  mony  of  the  Four  Gospels  composed  in  Bengalee  by  Rambo- 
'  shoo,  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  the  early  friends  of  the 
'  Indian  Mission.'  We  confess  that  our  curiosity  would  be  not 
a  little  gratified  by  having  a  specimen  of  this  '  poetical  Har-^ 
'  mony '  rendered  into  English.  The  Burmese  tracts  were  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Judson,  and  printed,  at  his  request,  for  the  use  of 
the  people  of.Arracan, 

For  the  reports  respecting  the  schools  and  the  college,  we  must 
se2 
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refer  our  readers  to  the  Number  before  us,  wbich  will  amply  re- 
pay perusal.  We  must  express  our  regeec,  faowerer,  that  the 
interesting  statements  which  it  contains,  are  not  exhibited  to 
better  advantage,  being  scattered  through  a  mass  of  documents ; 
and  as  there  is  found  nothing  lifce  a  general  view  or  sammary  of 
the  operations  of  the  Mission,  it  is  difBcuIt  to  arrive  at  any 
clear  or  accurate  estimate  of  the  resuhs.  The  want  of  a  regohM- 
report  from  the  Serampore  Brethren  is  ill  supplied  by  the  brief 
address  'to the  Friends  of  the  Misdon  at  home.^ 

But  what  a  sphere  of  Missionary  labour  and  enterprise  is  that 
vast  empire  to  which  these  details  relate !  What  are  we  doing,  as 
a  country  for  the  religious  welfare  of  thf  hundred  millions  of 
India  ?  Idolatry  is  giving  way  on  every  band,  but  are  we  prepared 
to  occupy  the  ceded  territory  in  the  name  of  the  only  true  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sent  of  the  Father?  There  is,  we  lear^ 
an  apathy  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  India,  which  prevents  . 
any  appeal  on  behalf  of  its  inhabitants  from  having  its  due  effect, 
whether  it  relates  to  their  social  condition  or  their  religious  des- 
titution. The  Serampore  Mission,  viewed  in  its  almost  romantic 
origin,  its  self  supported  exertions,  and  its  stupendous  achieve- 
roents  in  the  department  of  Biblical  translation,  forms  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  chapters  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Missions, 
and  it  has  certainly  accomplished  more  for  India  than  all  other 
Institutions  put  leather,  not  excepting  Bishop's  College  itself. 


Art.  XII.  Lelleri  lo  the  EngUtk  Public,  On  the  Condition,  Abnses, 
and  Capabilities  of  the  National  Universities,  No.  I.  By  s 
Graduate    of    Cambridge.    8ro.,  pp.  48.     Loudon,  1836. 

'  /fRE  the  Univeraiiiea  in  a  healthy  and  proper  condition  f 
■^^  'The  man  who  presumes  to  answer  this  question  in  thenega- 
'  tive,'  says  the  Writer  of  this  pamphlet,  (himself  a  Member  of 
the  Universi^  of  Cambridge,)  '  is  almost  compelled  to  suiTer  a 
'  moral  martyrdom.*  But  who  dares  with  still  greater  boldness 
to  answer  in  the  aflinnative  F  The  country  has  a  right  to  put 
the  question,  and  the  truth  must  be  elicited.  The  statements 
contained  in  this  pamphlet  challenge  and  demand  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  the  great  conservator  of  our  National  Institutions. 
Passing  over  the  remarks  upon  the  system  of  ordinary  education, 
which  requires,  this  Writer  contends,  a  thorough  revision,  we  shall 
notice  the  abuses  to  which  he  directs  attention.  The  first  and 
greatest  is  that '  almost  impassible  barrier'  against  all  reformation 
in  the  University,  the  Caput,  or  governing  body. 

*  The  Caput,  as  it  prevents  the  iatToduction  of  almost  all  other  im- 
provements, precludes  also  the  possibility  of  its  own  reformation.     It 
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aiiut  sign  its  own  deatb-WBrrant  before  it  blla ;  and  this  we  oaa 
scwToelf  hope  that  it  will  ever  ^o.  Each  individual  member  has  power 
to  stop  such  a  proceeding ;  and  considering  the  oianiier  in  which  the 
Caput  is  chosen,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  six  individuals  who  are 
sufficiently  honest  and  self-denying  thus  to  sacrifice  !their  power  and 
their  importance  to  the  good  of  the  commnnity.  It  were  well  if  the 
Universities  would  reform  themselves,  without  any  interposition  from 
without.  But  the  good  of  the  nation  must  not  be  sacrificed  either  to 
their  laziness  or  their  inability  of  action.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  case 
where  the  iuterlerence  of  the  legislature  is  absolntely  necessary ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  members-of  the  University,  who  are  can- 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  this  particular,  will  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity  petition  the  Government  upon  the  subject.  I  do  not 
indeed  wish  to  see  the  Caput  abolished.  I  tnink  it  has  its  use  in  such 
a  body  as  the  University.  But  if  the  members  which  compose  it  were 
yearly  chosen  by  vote  in  the  three  faculties  and  the  two  houses,  and  if 
the  latter  should  each  send  two  members  instead  of  one,  a  Caput  thus 
constituted,  and  carrying  or  rejecting  by  a  majority  of  suffrages  anv 
measure  which  might  be  brought  before  it,  would  be  a  useful  council 
for  the  preparation  of  business  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  would  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  absurd  and  mischievous  novelties,  and  would  form, 
as  the  Caput  was  originally  intended,  a  governor  to  the  whole  legisla- 
tive machine.' 

The  next  gross  abuse  consists  of  the  present  condition  of 
several  of  the  Profeasorsbips. 

'And  first,  the  Lady  Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity,  held  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  stipend  of  the 
Professorship  is  twenty  marks  per  annum  on  the  foundation  of  Lady 
Margaret,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the  valuable  Living  of  Terrington 
in  Norfolk,  granted  by  James  I.  The  present  Proiessor  was  eleoted 
in  the  year  1807.  Now  what  has  the  Bishop  done  for  the  University 
in  the  Irventif-eight  years  during  which  he  has  filled  the  Diviitity 
chair  P  He  has  delivered  thirty-four  iecturet  from  St.  Mary's  pulpit  I !  I 
no<  oneof  which  hpi  been  preached  within  the  last  tix  or  seven  yeart ! I  f 
Thus  are  the  students  robbed  of  those  advantages  which  are  justly 
their  right,  and  which  the  University  hat  il  milhin  her  jiotver  to  afftHil 

'  The  second  of  these  abused  Professorships  whidi  claims  our  atten- 
tion is  that  of  Casuistry,  at  present  held  by  Doctor  Barnes,  Master  of 
St.  Peter's  College.  Dr.  Barnes  was  elected  in  the  year  1813;  and 
in  the  twenty-two  years  during  which  he  has  occupied  the  Professor's 
Chair,  he  has,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  delivered  so  much  as  one 
lecture.  The  worthy  Professor,  now  a  very  old  man, — certainly  so  old 
as  to  have  been  totally  unfit  to  hold  a  Professorship  at  any  period 
within  the  last  twenty  years,— must,  I  am  afraid,  have  exerteid  the 
utmost  efibrtt  of  his  art  to  quiet  his  own  conscience  as  to  the  manner 
of  his  election.  But  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  "  The  electors 
to  this  Professorship  are  the  Vice-chancellor,  the  Regius'  and  the 
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Lady  Mai^ret  Frofe^aorB  of  Divinity,  and  the  Master  of  St.  Peter's 
College ;  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  sutfrages,  the  Master  of  St. 
Peter's  has  the  costing  vote."  Thus  we  see  that  Or.  Barnes  himielf 
possessed  two  rot«s  out  of  five.  Dr.  Barnes  was  elected  the  Professor! 
and  the  students  have  thus  been  robbed  of  the  benefit  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship for  two  and  twenty  years  J  ! ! 

'  Now  it  may  be  very  true  that  a  Professorship  of  Catuistry,  in  its 
stricter  signification,  cannot  at  the  present  day  be  of  much  importance ; 
but  were  the  Professorship  under  proper  direction,  its  objects  and  cha- 
racter might  be  extended  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Uni- 
.  veisitj,  while  its  nature  should  be  quite  in  unison  with  the  intentions 
of  the  founder.  No  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  or  of  any 
branch  of  psychology,  now  <xistB  in  the  University.  These  great  de- 
fects might  be  supplied  by  an  extension  of  the  Professorship  of  Casuis- 
try ;  and  I  strongly  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  it  take  this  matter 
into  consideration.  The  first  object  uf  its  efforts  must  be  to  acquire  a 
controlling  power  over  the  electors,  in  order  that  it  may  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  present  mischief.  A  dispensation  must  then  be 
sought,  from  the  requirement  that  "  the  Professor  must  be  a  D.D.  or 
B.U.,  and  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age,"  (a  stipulation  which  may 
have  been  very  useful  in  the  year  lti83,  when  the  Professorship  was 
founded,  but  which  in  the  present  state  of  society  is  highly  incon- 
venient). And  lastly,  the  stipend  {"JOL  per  annum)  shoiild  be  in- 
creased, either  by  subscription  or  from  the  University  chest ;  and  the 
Professor  should  henceforward  be  expected  to  deliver  frequent  and 
open  lectures  on  Psychology  and  Moral  Philosophy.  i 

'  Lastly,  let  us  notice  the  Lucatian  Professorsnip  of  lilathematics, 
and  the  Lowndean  Professorship  of  Astronomy,  held  respectively  by 
Mr.  Babbage  and  Mr.  Lax  ;  the  one  elected  in  1828,  and  the  other  in 
1795.  The  stipend  of  the  latter  is  about  300/.  per  annum  ;  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  former,  I  believe,  are  nearly  equal.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
neither  of  the  present  Professors  ever  deliver  a  single  lecture?  They 
appear  in  the  University  for  a  few  days  once  a-year,  to  examine  three 
or  four  candidates  far  the  Smith's  prize  ;  beyond  this  their  Professor- 
ships are  complete  sinecures  !  To  the  former  of  these  Professorships 
the  electors  are  the  Vice- Chancel! or  and  all  the  Masters  of  Colleges ; 
and  therefore  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  University  to  prevent  the  abuse 
which  now  exists.  The  electors  and  trustees  of  the  Lowndean  Pro- 
Jessorship  are  "  The  Lord  High  Chancellor,  The  Lord  High  Trea. 
surer.  The  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  The  Lord|  Privy, 
Seal,  and  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  King's  Household;"  it  therefore 
becomes  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  interfere.' 

Another  evil  of  which  this  Writer  complains,  the  mention  of 
which  will  startle  the  reader,  is  the  poverty  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  The  ctAleges  are  rich,  hut  the  University, 
he  saya,  is  very  poor.  The  former  may  abound  in  wealth,  while 
the  coffers  of  the  latter  are  empty.  This  distinction  we  can  un- 
derstand ;   but  we  must  waive  entering  into  this  part  of  the  ques- 
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tion.  The  pamphlet  which,  it  seems,  is  to  be  foUowecl  by  other 
Letters  on  the  same  subject,  concludes  with  urging  upon  the 
Writer'^s  countrymen  a  watchful  attention  to  the  subject. 

'  It  is  a  question  in  which  the  interesta  of  every  individnal  are  con- 
cerned, and  which  should  unite  every  grade  of  political  opinion.  It  ia 
a  subject  whose  magnitude  ia  far  beyond  the  span  of  party  politics, 
and  which  should  crush  all  prejudices  and  all  aistinctions.  Let  the 
rood,  the  wise,  the  honest,  of  all  sentiments,  be  here  united  i  let  the 
nthcr  remember  that  the  interests  of  his  children  are  at  stake — the 
patriot,  the  well-being  of  his  country — the  moralist,  the  advancement 
of  hia  species  ;  let  the  religious  man  reflect  upon  the  difFuaion  of  his 
faith — tne  philanthropist,  on  the  happiiKSB  of  the  world ;  let  each 
consider  that  the  one  great  object  of  his  being  is  the  service  of  hia  God 
and  the  welfare  of  hia  fellow-men  ;  let  each  one,  putting  away  all 

party  prejudices,  yield  himself  to  the  direction  of  his ' —■' 

the  Universities  will  lie  reformed' 
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Art  XIII.    SoHtuU,  by  Edward  M«xon.    Part  Second.   8vo.,  pp.34. 
London,  1834. 

It  is  not  u&ual  to  notice  a  second  part  of  a  publication  before  having 
seen  the  first ;  but  as  every  Sonnet  is  n  complete  poem  in  itffelf,  and 
as  these  pages  arc  but  a  string  of  what  have  been  termed  the  jeweU 
of  the  Muse,  we  shall  discharge  our  dutj  by  giving  a  sample  or  tvo 
of  those  before  us.  Mr.  ItloxoD  has  caught,  we  think,  much  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  this  delicate  exotic  of  literature;  but  he  need  scarcely 
be  told  that  his  Sonnets  cannot  rank  among  the  legitimate  varieties. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  to  whom  these  pages  are  inscribed,  has  shewn  that  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  Italian  model  is  not  incompatible  with  grace; 
ease,  or  strength  ;  and  it  is  always  worth  while  to  shew  that  the  poet 
haa  not  been  conquered  by  the  self  imposed  difficulty  of  his  task. 

'  SONNET  III. 

'  The  cygnet  crested  on  the  purple  water ; 

The  &wn  at  play  beside  its  graceful  dam ; 

On  cowslip  bank,  in  spring,  the  artless  Iamb ; 
The  hawthorn  robed  in  white,  May's  fragrant  daughter; 

The  willow  weeping  o'er  the  silent  stream ; 
The  rich  laburnum  with  its  golden  show ; 

The  fairy  vision  of  a  poet's  dream ; 
On  summit  eve  earth's  many  coloured  bow ; 

Diana  at  her  bath  ;  Aurora  bright ; 
The  dove  that  sits  and  singeth  o'er  her  woes; 

The  star  of  eve ;  the  lily,  child  of  light ; 
Fair  Venus'  self,  as  from  the  sea  she  rose  ! 

Imagine  these,  and  I  in  truth  wilt  prove 
They  are  not  half  so  f&ir  as  she  I  love.' 

--*  SONNET  XViri. 

'  Rouen !  I  walked  among  thy  narrow  streets 

With  adoration  dumb  and  pious  awe; 

Thy  palaces  and  holy  piles  I  saw. 
Pond  ring  as  he  who  in  old  picture  meets 

With  venerable  feces— men  whose  stoiy 
Is  blended  with  their  count^s.     Mudi  I  mused. 
And  grieved  that  War  and  Rapine  had  abused 

Humanity,  and  made  even  scenes  of  glory 
Sicken  the  mind.     I  thought  of  her  who  here 

Stood  at  the  stake ;  henceforth  where'er  I  strey'd, 
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(Snch  the  heart's  aympathf,  though  maoj'  a  year 
Had  since  elapsed)  whether  in  field,  or  shade. 

Or  where  their  time-worn  fronts  old  altars  rear, 
My  thoughts  were  ever  with  thee.  Gallant  Maid ! ' 


Art.  XIV.  The  ArchiUctural  Magaune  and  Journal.    Condueted  by 
J.  C.  Loudon.    Nob.  1  to  16.     1834, 5. 

We  ore  not  aware  that  it  can  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  beyond  a  simple 
annonncement  of  this  various  and  usenil  miscellany.  It  contains 
something  to  suit  most  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  matters  con- 
nected with  architectural  sdence  and  the  comforts  which  depend  on 
internal  arrangement.  Mr.  Loudon's  name  is  a  security  for  efficient 
editing,  and  he  has,  among  his  contributors,  writers  of  conspicuous 
talent.  We  have  been  somewhat  surpriied  at  the  liberality  manifested 
in  the  supply  of  woodcut  illustrations ;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  this 
indication  of  an  extensive  sale. 


Art.  XV.     The  Gardener'*  Dicthnaiy.    By  Philip  Miller.    Ninth 
Edition.    Nos.  1  to  3.    Price  U.  «ach.    London,  1833- 

A  DiOTiOKABY  of  Gardening  is  among  the  most  indispensable  of 
works  at  reference.  Fr<»n  'the  humble  eherisher  of  myrtles  and  mig- 
aisnette,  to  the  dilettante  ftwist  surrounded  by  a  wilderness  of  scent 
and  colour,  the  want  of  such  a  volume,  may  he  Mrly  reckoned  as  equi- 
valent to  the  absence  of  the  necessKries  of  life,  and  its  poasession  may 
be  taken  as  a  marvellously  near  approach  to  the  tunuwia  bonuvt. 
With  many  and  obvious  defects.  Miller's  Sictionaiy  has  been  found 
'both  practically  and  theoretically  useful,  and  the  present  edition  ap- 
pears to  na,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge  without  actual  comparison,  a  very 
decided  improvement  on  the  former  publications.  Of  the  p^tes  we 
cannot  speak  is  Xxtvm  «f  high  praise. 


Art.  X.Vl.'-Hvmat  adapted  to  (he  eomprehemiott  of  Young  Minds. 
ByAnne  ilauldib^.    Second  Edition.     ISmo,  pp.  59.    Loudon, 


'  HmN  XVI. 

'  Hie  Miouth  is  most  sweet."— Cant,  v, 

'  O  how  sweet  the  mouth  of  Jesus '. 

All  he  says  how  wise  and  kind  ; 

^ftt  a  word  but  what  must  please  ui 

If  we  have  a  heftvenly  nund. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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'  Hthn  xbvt. 
'  O  JesnB,  how  kind  is  thy  lore 

To  the  child  who  thy  Oospel  relieves  ! 
Yet, — JesuB  is  mild  as  the  dove 

To  the  dear  little  soul  that  believes. 
&c  &c.  &c. 

Pious  intention  cannot  redeem  audi  sad  di^^rel  as  this.    Siwely 
there  was  no  want  of  *  hymns  for  in&nt  minda.' 


Aet.  XVII.     LITERARY   INTELLIGENCE. 

Oriental  Historical  Manuscnpts,  in  the  Tamil  Language :  trans- 
lated; with  Annotatiwis.  By  William  Taylor,  Missionary.  Vohinie 
1,  4to.  hoards,  to  be  completed  in  Two  volumes. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  An  Inquiry  respecting  the  best  manner 
of  discharging  the  duty  of  Public  Prayer.  By  W.  Wal&rd,  late 
Tutor  in  the  Academy  at  Homerton. 

■  Preparing  for  Publication,  The  Life  of  John  Jebb,  B.D.,  P.R.S., 
late  Bishtm  of  Limeridc,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe.  With  a  Selection 
from  his  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  I^^rster,  B.D.,  formerly  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Ash-next-Sand- 
wich,  and  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Can- 
terbury.    Two  Vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

In  the  Press,  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,-  evinced 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  from  the  Sacraments:  Errors  Con- 
sidered, and  Difficulties  of  Theista  and  Infidels  Removed.  By  John 
Whitley,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Scheme,  &c.  of  Prophecy,"  "The 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Cleanseth  from  all  Sin."     In  One  Vol.  8vo. 


early  ready 
erjp.D.,T 


.,  ITie  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  Richard  Hiley ;  Author  of  an  English  Grammar,  &c.  &c. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  a  Complete  and  Uniform  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Ue  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  be  Published  in  Duodecimo,  in 
successive  Quarterly  Volumes,  price  Six  Shillings  each,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  The  First  Volume  will  appear  in  the  banning  w 
January,  1836. 

Shortly  will  appear,  in  2  vols,  small  8to,  The  Reliques  of  Father 
Prout,  late  P.P.  of  Watergrasshill,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  Ireland. 
Collected  and  Arranged  by  Oliver  Yorke.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Cioquil. 

In  1  vol.  small  8vo,  The  Greek  Pastoral  Poets :  Theocritus,  Bion, 
and  Moschus.  Done  into  English  by  M.  J.  Chapman,  M.A,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 
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The  First  Portion  of  a  unifiinti  and  complete  iUustrution  of  the 
Zoology  of  Great  Britain,  viz..  The  History  of  British  FiBhes.  By 
William  Yarrell,  Esq.,  PX.S.,  will  be  completed  in  May  next,  in 
3  rob.  8to.  The  Second  Portion  of  this  Scnes  will  be  The  History 
of  British  QuBdruneds.  By  Thomass  Bell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  In 
1  Vol.  8to.  Part  I.  will  appear  in  June.  Mr.  Bell's  work  will  be 
followed  bv  a  History  of  Bntish  Birds,  in  2  rols. ;  a  Histoiry  of  British 
R«pdles,  in  1  vol. ;  a  History  of  British  Crustacea,  1  vol. ;  and  a  His- 
tory of  British  Zoophytes,  1  vol. 

Mr.  Samouelle  will  republish,  in  Monthly  Parts,  the  Second  Edition 
of  the  Entomologist's  Useful  Compendinm,  with  considerable  Altera- 
tions and  Additions.     To  be  completed  in  about  14  Parts  ;  with  a  - 
Calendar  in  every  Part  of  the  Insects  usnaUy  found  in  certain  Loca- 
lities during  the  Months. — The  first  will  appear  on  the  31st  of  March. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  just  published  a  Map  of  the  Principal  Kerrcs  and 
Bloodvessels  of  the  Head,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  shewing  their  con- 
nexion with  and  influence  on  the  Organs  of  Sight  and  Hearing. 
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ART.  XVIII.     WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Mem^n  of  the  lite  Worku,  and  Oor- 
retpMidence  ol  Kr  WilUam  Temple,  BiTt, 
By  (be  R%ht  Hon.  Tbumu  Peregrine 
Caurten^.  In  S  toIi.  Std,  wilb  potrut, 
price  SBi.  in  boudi. 

Memoin  of  the  Life  of  Sir  HumpbTy 
Dsvy,  Bwt,  LL.D,  F.R.S,  &t.  In  1 
toIl  8to,  wilh  ponrut,  price  tBi,  in  bdj. 


The  Hutoiy  of  the  Oretibrow  of  the 

Romui  Em[4re)  tnd  the  FonnBtion  of  the 
principal  Eurapean  Slatei.  From  otig<Dal 
■ourcei,  Oriental  and  European,  and  can- 
priiing  the  laleflt  elucidHtions  of  the  Con- 
tineolal  andEnglith  antlquarianBand  atbo- 
lara.  By  W.  C.  Taylor.  LL.D,  M.R.A.S, 
and  VAS.     In  1  vol.  ISnto,  price  6>.  6tL, 


On  the  Mental  niiimination  uid  Moral 
Improvement  of  Mankiad ;  illuatrated  with 
numeroua  Engravings.  By  Tbomaa  Dick, 
LL.D.,  author  of  (he  Chrutiaii  Philoioidier, 
&c     limo.,  SB.  cloth. 

Artinna  and  Machinery  ;  the  Moral  and 
Fhyaical  Condition  of  the  Manufacluring 
Population  coDrider«d,  with  reference  to 


The  Purity  itft^  Oiunji,  a  seriKa  dn- 
livered  U  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Asso- 
ciated Oiurchei  and  Futon,  held  at  the 
Rev,  Dr.  Fletcher'i  Meeting^Jiaui^  on  the 
6lh  March  I8S5.  By  Thomal  Uoiell, 
Coward  College.     6d. 

The  ADeged  loeSciency  of  the  Volun- 
tary Syitem,  coniidered  in  a  Lecture  d^- 
yered  at  the  Hev,  Ed,  Gilfa'  Meeting, 
houie,  SalterfrJiall,  in  behalf  of  the  Briliib 
Voluntary  Church  Society  ;  with  notei  and 
appendix.     6iJ. 

Philoiophy  of  Reti^on  ;  or,  an  IlluatrB- 
tion  of  the  Moral  Lawi  of  the  Universe. 
By  Thomas  Diclc,  LL,D,  author  of  the 
Christian  Philosopher,  &c.  Third  edition. 
18mo„  b^.  cloth. 

The  Bridgewalei  Treatise,  on  the ' 
wisdom  and  goodoeu  of  God,  a>  man 
in  the  Adaptation  ofExlernBl  Nature  li 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Constitution  offl 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D,  fourth  ediS 
In  2  vola.,  Svo.,  IBi.  cloth.  I 

Sermoni.      By   the   late   Dr.  ThoJ 
M-Crie,au(horDrUie'LifeofJohnr 
&c.   In  Svo,  price  lOt.  6d. 
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ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 

For  APRIL,  1836. 


Art.  I.— I.  The  Works  of  William  Conper,  his  Life  and  Lellers,  by 
William  Hayletj,  Esq.  Now  first  completed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Cowper's  Private  Correspondence.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Grimshawe,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Burton,  Nortliamptonsliire,  &c. 
In  eight  Volumes.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Price  2/.,  bound 
and  Uttered.     Loudon,  1835,  6. 

2.  The  Works  of  WilUam  Camper,  Bsq.  Gompriaing  his  Poems, 
'  Correspondence,  and  Translations.  With  a  Life  of  the  Anthor, 
bv  the  Editor,  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Poet  Laureate,  &c. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     Price  6s.  eaui.     London^  1836. 

■  3.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  WiUiam  Cowper,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Tem^  With  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  John  S.  Memea,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Canora,"  &G.  In  threa  Volumesj  sm.  Svo. 
Edinburgh,  1834. 

/~iOWPER  seems  likely  to  be  honoured  with  as  nuny  bio- 
^  graphers  aa  Pope  or  Milton.  Hitherto,  however,  though  we 
have  had  meiooirs,  and  sketches,  and '  lives '  of  Cowper  in  abund- 
ance, a  view  of  his  character  and  writings  was  still  a  dendera- 
■tum,  that  should  do  complete  justice  to  all  their  bearings  upoa 
English  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  patholcM;ical  case  of  the  ac~ 
complished  and  interesting  SHfTerer,  and  this  in  a  manner  that 
should  satisfy  aUke  the  man  of  taste,  the  physiologiat,  and  the 
-reli^iHis  reader.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  writer  uniting 
more  qualifications  for  this  complex  task,  than  the  Biographer  <n 
Eirke  White,  of  Wesley,  and  of  Bunyan ;  yet,  with  all  Dr. 
Southey's  varied  and  elegant  attainments,  his  generous  enthusi- 
nsra,'  and  prevailing  candour,  his  competency  to  delineate  the 
more  delicate  and  mysterious  traits  of  the  intellectual  portrait, 
might  be  distrusted,  not  unreasonably,  by  those  friends  of  the 
Poet  who  were  chiefly  anxious  to  have  his  reli^ous  character 
rescued  from  injurious  misapprehension,  and  presented  to  the 
public  in  ^  its  genuine  lustre.     We  feel  compelled  to  suppose 
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that  tbiB  consideTation  influenced  the  mind  of  Mr.  Grimstunre,  in 
undertaking  to  edit  this  republication  of  Hayley's  Memoirs,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Private  Correspondence.  We  could  have 
wished,  however,  that  some  explanation  had  been  given  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  Dr.  Southey  adverts,  in  a  tone  perhaps 
somewhat  too  querulous,  in  the  Preface  to  his  memoir.  It  appears 
that  be  was  first  applied  to  by  the  Fut^shers  to  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  an  ediUon  of  Cowper''8  Works,  in  1833.  Two 
other  publishers,  having  formed  the  same  design,  made  similar 
applications  to  him ;  but  both  abandoned  the  idea  of  competition, 
on  finding  the  ground  thus  pre-occupied.  In  order  to  render  their 
edition  of  Cowper^s  Works  complete,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
Cradock  offered  to  purchase  the  copyright  and  remuning  copies* 
of  the  Private  Correspondence,  edited  by  the  late  Hev.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  1824.  The  pubUshers  of  those  volumes.  Dr.  S. 
allies, 

'held  them  in  treaty  for  several  months,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
began  secretly  to  print  an  edition  of  Cowper's  works  in  the  same  form 
as  this,  which  hau  been  previously  announced,  and  for  which  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  wherein  neither  care  nor  expense  had  neen 
spared.  An  editor  was  found,  whom  the  Evangelical  Magasiiie  pro- 
nonnced  "  ftwm  personal  knowledge "  to  be  "  the  only  living  man 
who  could  do  justice  to  the  life  of  Cowper."  Their  eagerness  to  get 
into  the  field  was  such,  that  the  first  volume  was  published  before  Uie 
engravings  for  it  conld  be  made  ready ;  and  the  work  thus  surrep- 
■tituosly  prepared  and  hurried  into  the  world,  was  announced  as  the 
■only  complete  edition  of  Cowper.' 

It  would  not  be  right  to  give  any  opinion  of  a  transactioa  re- 
specting which  we  know  DOthing  except  from  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment; butwe  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Grimshawe  would  knowingly 
l^d  himself  to  so  unhandsome  a  manceuvre  as  his  publishers  are 
here  charged  with.*  All  that  we  find  in  explanation  of  the  cir- 
catmtances  under  which  he  was  induced  to  edit  this  rival  pub-^ 
tication,  is  contained  in  the  followibg  paragraphs  of  the  Prmce.' 
After  stating  that  the  object  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  publishing  the 
suppressed  correspondence,  was  'to  dissipate  the  illusioa"  that 
existed  respecting  Cowper's  real  character,  Mr.  Grimshawe  pro- 
ceeds to  say : — 

■  Still  there  remains  one  more  important  object  to  be  accomplished : 

r  *  These  interesting  volumes;  it  Is  statedj  'had  obtained  io  poor  a 
'  sale,  that  upwards,  of  one  thousand  copies  were  remaining  in  the 
'  puldisher's  warehouse.'  The  nnmber  of  the  impreeaiDn  is  net  men- 
-tioned*  Unex[^nedi  the  &ct  is  a  onrioiu  instance  of  public  caprice. 
But  the  roluines  wen  much  too  dear- 
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vi*.,  to  present  to  the  British  jiubirc  the  whole  Corretpandenee  in  Ut 
entire  and  wnird^en  form,  and  in  its  chronoiogical  order,  Tbea,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  real  character  of  Cowper  be  fiilly  understood 
and  comprehended ;  and  the  consistency  of  his  Christian  character  t>e 
fbnnd  to  hannonixe  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  his  pure  and  exalted 
productions.  Supplemental  to  such  an  undertaking  is  the  task  of 
revising  Hayley's  life  of  the  Poet,  purifying  it  from  the  errors  that 
detract  from  its  acknowledged  valne,  and  adaptitiE  it  to  the  demands 
and  expectations  of  the  religions  public.  That  Uiis  desideratum  haa 
long  been  felt  to  an  extent  beyond  what  is  commonly  suppoaed,  the 
Editor  has  had  ample  mesna  of  knovriag,  firom  his  own  personal  oboer- 
vation,  and  from  repeated  assurances  of  the  same  import  from  hia 
lamented  friend,  the  Kev.  Legh  Richmond. 

'  The  time  for  carryine  this  object  into  effect  is  now  arrived.  The 
termination  of  the  copyright  of  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  and  access 
to.  the  Private  Correspondence  collected  by  Dr.  Johnson,  enable  the 
Editor  to  combine  all  these  objects,  and  to  present,  for  the  first  time, 
a  complete  edilion  of  Ike  Works,  of  Cowper,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  indiTidaal  besides  himselt  to  occoniplisb,  because  all  others  are 
debarred  access  to  the  Private  Corre^Hmdence 

'  All  that  now  remains  is  for  the  Editor  to  say  one  word  reelecting 
himself.  He  has  been  called  npon  to  engage  in  this  undertaking  both 
on  public  and  private  grounds.  ,  He  is  not  insensible  to  the  honour  of 
sucn  a  commission,  and  yet  feels  that  he  is  undertaking  a  delicate  and 
responsible  office.  .  .  .  Had  the  li&  of  hia  endeared  fhend.  Dr.  John- 
son,'been  prolonged,  no  man  would  have  been  better  qualified  for  such 
an  otEce.  His  ample  sources  of  information,  his  naine,  and  his  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  memory  of  Cowper,  (whom  he  tenderly 
watched  whUe  living,  and  whose  eyes  lie  closed  in  death,)  would  have 
awakened  an  interest  to  which  no  other  writer  could  presume  to  lay 
claim. '  It  is  under  the  failure  of  this  expectation,  which  is  extin- 
guished by  the  gniv6,  that  the  Editor  feels  called  upon  to  endeavour 
to  supply  the  void  :  and  thus  to  frilfil  what  is  due  to  the  character  (tf 
Cowper,  and  to  the  known  wishes  of  bis  departed  friend.' 

:.  W«  canoot  fori>eftr  to  remark,  that  this  explanatory  statement 
falls  sbqrt  of  being,  on  niany  points,  a  fair  representation.  Mr. 
,GTiiDBhave  i^rm^  that  no  individual  but  himself  had  the  power 
to  give  <t  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Cowper.  How  came 
ige  by  this; power P-  By  the  termination  of  the  copyright  of 
Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper.  But  the  public  will  ask,  why  it  was 
QeoesBaiY  to  wait  for  this.  Could  aa  arrangement  have  been 
made  with  the  proprietors  of  that  copyright,  prior  to  the  ter- 
minadoo  qf  theif  1^1  interest  in  it  P  It  is  not  usually  deemed 
ft  strictly,  haflo^rftble  p^w^eeding,  to  watch  for  the  expiration  of 
copyrights,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  that  circumstance- 
Reasons,  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  may  have  led  to  this  pro- 
oMding;.  but,  upon  .Uie  face.  (^  the  matter,  it  ciHitraets  dissd- 
T«atf^^ualy  with  the  offer  made  by  Mesars^Saldwin  and  Crs- 
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dock,  the  proprietors  of  Hayley's  Cowper,  to  purchase  the  copy- 
right and  Block  of  the  "  Private  Correspondence  ",  the  interest 
in  which  must  nearly  have  expired.  The  holders  of  the  latter 
copyright  could  have  empowered  Br.  Southey,  just  as  well  as 
Mr.  Grimshawe,  to  print  the  entire  and  unbroken  Correspondence; 
and  why  they  refused  to  do  this,  while  taking  advantage  of  an 
expired  copyright,  remains  unexplained.  But  further.  Dr.  Southey 
asks :  *  In  what  seqae  can  it  be  said,  that  any  person  ia  debarred 

*  access  to  a  book  which  has  been  upon  sale  ever  since  it  was 
'  published,  twelve  years  ago  P '  Mr.  Grimshawe  means,  that 
nobody  but  the  party  employed  to  edit  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Otley's  edition  could  print  those  letters ;  but  why  did  he  not  say 
this  P  Dr.  Southey  has  very  fairly  made  ample  use  of  those 
letters  in  his  Memoir,  and  extracted  &om  them  as  largely  as 
suited  his  purpose.  He  has  also  had  access  to  many  new  sources 
of  information,  either  '  debarred '  to  Mr.  Grimshawe,  or  out  of 
his  ressh;  and  it  will  be  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  the  widow  of  that  Dr.  Johnson,  than  whom,  had  his  life 
be^  epared,  *  no  man  would  have  been  better  qualified  for  the 

*  office '  of  fulfilling  *  what  is  due  to  the  character  of  Cowper,'  is 
among  the  individuals  to  whom  Dr.  Southey  acknowledges  his 
obligations.  Laying  all  these  circumstances  together,  we  must 
think  that  Mr.  Grimshawe  owes  it  to  his  own  high  character,  to 
explain  the  reasons  of  his  feeling  called  upon  to  engage  in  the 
undertaking  designed  to  forestall,  and,  if  possible,  supersede  that 
of  Dr.  Southey.  Had  he  taken  the  field  when  it  was  open  to 
him,  no  one  would  have  disputed  his  right.  If  he  conscientiously 
objected  against  the  task  being  committed  to  the  hands  of  the 
learned  and  amiable  Biographer  selected,  he  should  have  avowed 
it.  This  would  have  iO  accorded,  however,  with  the  praise  he 
bestows  upon  Hayley,  whom,  begging  Mr.  Grimshawe's  pardon, 
we  cannot  '  exonerate  from  any  charge  injurious  to  Lis  honour.* 
We  must  fairly  say  that  we  should  not  have  considered  Hayley's 
Memoirs  worth  reprinting  in  any  shape.  A  completely  new  Life 
was  wanted :  and  that  Mr.  Grimshawe  should  not  have  felt  this, 
is  to  us  surprising.  To  Hayley,  no  thanks  are  due.  We  have 
always  understood  that  he  turned  his  biographical  '  industry '  to  ' 
good-account,  and  realized  large  profits  by  his  sentimental  ad- 
miration of  the  Poet  of  Weston,  whose  real  character  he  studi- 
ously disguised.  Mr.  Grimshawe  has  found  it  necessary  to  take 
liberties  with  Hayley's  Memoir,  which,  if  the  work,  apart  from 
the  Letters,  had  been  worth  any  thing,  could  not  be  derated 
warrantable. 

'  It  is  impossible '  (be  says)  '  for  the  Editor  to  specify  the  varimu 
instances  <a  revision  in  the  narrative  of  Hayley,  because  they  are 
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Mtmcdmes  mioute  or  verbal,  at  other  times  more  enlai^d.  The  object 
has  been  to  retain  the  basis  of  his  work,  as  far  as  possible-  The  intro- 
duction of  new  matter  is  principally  where  the  interests  of  religion  or 
«  regard  to  Cowper's  character  seemed  to  require  it ;  and  for  such 
remarka  the  Editor  is  solely  responsible.'    "Mr.  GrtTm/iame'i  Preface. 

Not  having  Hayley's  work  at  hand,  we  are  unable  to  aEcertain 
by  collation  the  extent  of  these  alterations  and  additions ;  but  we 
suspect  that  there  Would  be  found  .occasion  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Grimshawe  has  left  so  much  of  Hayley,  rather  than  that  he  has 
altered  so  much.  For  instance,  we  opened,  at  p.  9,  upon  this 
expression :  ^  As  if  destiny  had  determined  that  all  his  early 
'  situations  in  life  should  be  peculiarly  irksome  to  his  delicate 
'  feelings,  he  was  removed,'  &c.  So  heathenish  a  phrase,  Mr. 
Grimshawe  could  not  have  penned ;  but  has  he  not  made  himself 
responsible  for  it  by  the  minute  and  unsparini;  revision  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  bestowed  upon  the  Memoir?  This  inconvenience 
he  might  have  foreseen ;  that  he  has  made  himself  morally  ac- 
countable for  every  expression  which  he  has  left ;  nor  can  we 
think  that  the  result  will  give  satisfactton  either  to  himself  or  to 
his  readers.  The  name  of  William  Hayley,  £sq.,  figures  on  the 
title-page,  and  may  serve  as  a  decoy;  but  the  narrative  is  neither 
Hayley's  nor  the  Editor's,  being  a  patchwork  of  old  and  new 
materials.  Besides,  the  two  hundred  additional  letters  now  first 
incorporated  with  Hayley's  work,  are,  in  many  respects,  repug- 
nant to  the  effect  which  his  memoir  was  intended  to  produce, 
and  require  a  very  different  setting  in,  the  narrative.  Mr.  Grim- 
shawe thinks  that  the  real  character  of  Cowper  cannot  be  fiiUy 
comprehended  till  the  whole  correspond^ce  is  presented  in  its 
unbroken  form  and  in  chronological  order.  We  cannot  agree  with 
him.  The  "  Private  Correspondence"  threw  as  much  light  upon 
his  character  by  its  supplemental  publication,  as  it  can  do,  tnua 
incorporated  with  the  other  letters.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
have  preferred  an  arrangement  of  the  (Correspondence  that,  with- 
out departing  widely  from  the  order  of  time,  made  this  secondary 
to  their  being  classified  according  to  their  contents  and  character. 
We  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  Hayley's  method  of  work- 
ing all  the  letters  into  his  loose  and  flimsy  narrative,  was  a  bad 
one.  Such  portions  only  of  a  correspandeuce  as  are  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  bit^aphical  narrative,  can  be  introduced  into  the 
memoir  with  advantage ;  and  we  cannot  but  decidedly  prefer 
Dr.  Southey's  plan  of  inserting  only  such  extracts  '  as  might  be 
*spun  into  the  thread  of  the  narration^,  and  arranging  the  whole 
correspondence  after  the  biography.  From  this  plan,  Dr.  S.  haa 
indeed  been  compelled  to  depart,  in  some  measure,  by  the  ne- 
■cessity  of  introducing  more  copious  extracts  from  the  "  Private 
.  Correspondence ""  than  be  would  have  done,  had  the  permissioo 
to  print  them  complete  been  obtained.     If  any  portion  of  the 
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Ctnrespondence,  however,  required  more  than  another  to  be  eo 
interworen  with  the  memoir,  it  was  this.  The  greater  part  of 
the  literary  correapondence  given  by  Hayley,  it  were  better  to 
axrange  in  seriea. 

Having  now  discharged  a  very  unpleaeant  preliminary  duty, 
we  pTocera  to  noUce  more  particmarly  the  contents  of  the  rival 
publications. 

The  first  five  volumes  of  Mr.  GrimsbaweV  edition  are  ofNmjned 
inth  tbe  Lifb  and  Letters,  together  with  copious  extracts  from  the 
aato-biographical  narrative  m  his  early  life  and  first  attack  of 
mental  malady ;  Observations  upon  fais  Case  by  the  Editor ;  tbe 
Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the  Hev.  John  Cowper,  the  Poet's 
brother,  originally  published  under  the  title- of  "Adelphi";  Bio- 
graphical  Notices  of  some  of  Cowper's  Corresporidenta ;  Miscel- 
laneous '  Illustrations  of  Cowper^s  Character,  personal,  literary, 
and  reh'^ous';  and  the  three  Papers  which  he  furnished  to 
"  The  Connoisseur."  An  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Poetry  of 
Cowper,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.M.,  Vicar  of 
Harrow,  is  prefixed  t,o  the  poems,  which,  together  with  the  trans- 
lations from  Madame  Guion,  and  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  Poems 
of  Milton,  Cowper''B  Latin  Poems,  and  some  miscellaneous  matter, 
occupy  the  remaining  three  volumes.  Although  the  publication 
is  announced  as  comprising  the  whole  Works  of  the  Author,  his 
Translation  of  Homer  is  not  included ;  an  important  omisnoD, 
for  which  some  reason  should  have  been  assi^ed,  more  specially 
as  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  give  his  other  translations. 
To  religious  readers,  the  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  John  New- 
ton, Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Olney  Hymns,  and  Brief  Ac^ 
count  of  Madame  Guion  and  the  Mystic  Writers,  in  the  eighth 
volume,  will  be  more  acceptable  than  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Still,  there  is  a  large  class,  to  whom  the  omission  will  be  a  disap- 
pointment, and  they  will  feel  reason  to  complain. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  edition  has  been  got  up,  as  re- 
gards both  the  letter-press  and  the  embellishments,  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  subscribe  to  the  '  Opinions  of  the  Pretis^,  by  which 
our  own  has  been  anticipated.  Times,  Coorier,  and  Sun,  Atlas 
and  Mercury,  Warder  and  Watchman,  Evangelical  M^azioe 
and  Dispatch,  with  provincial  Heralds,  Chronicles,  and  Adver- 
tisers in  all  quarters,  have  united  in  pronouncing  this  editicni  of 
Cowper'a  Works  to  be  beautiful,  handsome,  elegant,  splendid, 
and  exquisite,—*  a  literary  boon  of  incalculable  value.'  These 
opinions,  marshalled  at  the  beginning  of  the  concluding  volume, 
St  once  reproach  our  tardiness,  and  seem  to  render  our  com- 
mendation superfluous.  Assuredly  this  is  a  handsome  edition : 
the  vignett«  title-pages,  portraits,  and  views  are  very  well  en- 
graved, and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  volumes;  and  the  two 
hundred  letters  are  in  themselves  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
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correspondence.     With  a  contemporary  Jourdabst,  *  we  rejoice 

*  in  every  new  edition  of  the  Household  Poet  of  finglaad ';  and 
we  ahouu  be  glad  to  contribute  our  utmost  influence  to  promote 
the  circulation  and  perusal  of  writings  adapted  to  operate  so 
b«ac£dally  upon  the  national  mind.  Covper's  Poems  cannot  be 
too  generally  circulated,  or  too  often  read ;  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  &id  that  the  literary  market  is  wide  enough  to  exhaust  both 
efittons  of  his  Worlu. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  hiographical  memoir 
furnished  by  Dr.  Southey.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he  has  be- 
stowed no  nifwsrd  pains  upon  the  task ;  and  he  has  skiUulJy 
availed  himseu  of  the  new  materials  with  which  he  has  been 
furnished,  as  well  as  of  his  own  opulent  stores  of  information,  to 
impart  a  new  interest  to  the  narrative.  The  account  of  Cbwper's 
early  life  and  literaiy  associates,  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  de- 
cided attack  of  insanity,  when  in  his  thirty-second  year,  occopies 
only  twenty  pages  of  Mr.  Grimshawe's  edition  of  Hayley :  Dr. 
Southey  has  found  matter  illustrative  of  this  period  of  the  Poet''8 
life,  sufficient  to  fill  five  chapters.  Cowper  speaks  of  himself  as 
having  commenced  author  at  the  ^e  of  fifty ;  but,  though  he 
had  never  made  literature,  or  indeed  any  thing  else,  his  aerious 
business,  he  had  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  a  poet, 
and  a  wit ;  and  with  whatever  pain  and  remorse  he  might  look 
back  upon  those  days  of  thougbtlesB  gayety,  the  readers  ot  his  life 
will  be  gratified  at  having  thus  distinctly  brought  before  them 
the  portrait  of  what  he  was,  before  overwhelming  afSiction  had 
made  him  a  sadder,  but  a  wiser  man.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
identity  of  the  individual  that  Cowper  describes  himself  to  have 
been,  with  the  elegant  and  accomphshed  member  of  the  *  Non< 

*  sense  Club,^  the  companion  of  Thornton,  Colman,  and  Lloyd, 
as  here  presented  to  us:  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the 
autobiographical  description  is  an  anatomical  drawing ;  this  is  an 
histeriral  picture.  It  is  only  by  correcting  the  one  by  the  other, 
that  we  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  interesting  being  whose 
genius,  mental  sufferings,  and  religious  experience  have  combined 
to  render  him  the  object  of  so  intense  and  universal  sympathy. 

Cowper  has  described  himself  as  having  been  early  initiated 
into  sufiering  by  bis  removal  firom  home,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  to  a  country  school : — 

'  Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  be^n.' 

It  is  not  suiprising  that  what  he  there  endured  from  the  savage 
treatment  of  an  older  school-fellow,  should  have  left  an  indelible 
impression  upon  his  imagination ;  but  he  remained  there  for  only 
two  years.  '  The  cruelty  of  this  boy,  which  he  had  long  prac- 
'  tised  in  so  secret  a  manner  that  no  creature  suspected  it,  was  at 
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*  length  discovered :  he  vas  expelled  the  school,  and  I  wag  takei! 
'  from  it.'  Such  is  Cowper's  own  nccount.  Hayley  has  ftUen  into 
two  eirori  in  this  part  oif  his  narrative.  He  transfers  the  scene  of 
Cowper's  sufferingB  to  Westminster;  and  makes  the  probable 
cause  of  his  removal  from  Dr.  Pitman's  school  *,  the  weakness  in 
his  eyes,  which  occasioned  his  being  subsequently  placed  under 
the  care  of  an  oculist  in  London,  but  which  certunly  was  not  the 
priroa^  cause  of  his  removal.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr. 
Grimshawe  should  have  suiFered  both  errors  to  escape  correction, 
as  Cowper's  recollections  of  Westminster  appear  to  have  been 
pleasureable.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  fancying  himself 
once  more  a  school-boy ;  '  a  period  of  life  in  which,  if  I  had 
'  never  tasted  true  happiness,  I  was  at  least  equallj'  unacquainted 
'  with  its  contrary.'  Even  when  describing  most  forcibly  the  evils 
and  dangers  connected  with  public  schools,  he  draws  a  picture  of 
them,  which  shews  that  he  looked  back  with  pleasure  to  the  '  in- 

*  nocent,  gweet,  simple  years'  of  his  boyhood. 

'  So  far  indeed,'  remarks  his  present  Biographer,  '  were  the  year» 
which  Cowper  passed  at  Westminster  from  being  years  of  misery,  that 
they  were  probably  the  happiest  in  his  life.  They  n'ere  years  in  which 
he  was  not  disquieted  with  any  foresight  of  the  obstacles  which  after- 
wards  impeded  his  happiness  ;  neither  had  he  any  cause,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, for  regret  or  self-reproach.  He  was  exactly  one  of  those  boy* 
who  choose  for  themselves  the  good  that  may  be  gained  at  a  pubUc 
school,  and  eschew  the  evil,  being  preserved  from  it  by  their  good  in- 
stincts, or  by  the  influence  of  virtuous  principles  inculcated  in  child- 
hood. Beine  equally  fond  of  his  studies  and  nis  sports,  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  both.  "  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  savs  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"I  excelled  at. cricket  and  football;  but  the  fame  I  acquired  by 
achievements  that  way  is  long  since  forgotten,  and  I  do  not  know  that  i 
have  made  a  figure  in  any  thing  else."  The  first  volume  of  his  pqemi 
was  in  the  press  when  that  sentence  was  written ;  and  the  figure 
which  he  soon  afterwards  made  in  the  field  of  literature  shewed  the 
benefit  which  he  had  derived  both  from  the  discipline  of  Westmiaster 
and  its  indiscipline ;  .  .  ■  troTa  the  instruction  woich  a  man  of  genius 
wiUingly  imparts  to  an  apt  and  docile  pupil  in  the  regular  course  of 
school- business,  and  from  that  play  and  exercise  of  the  intellect  which, 
Jn  the  little  less  profitable  hours  of  school -idleness,  he  enjoyed  with 
those  schoolfello\vs  who  may  properly  be  called  his  peers,  Lloyd, 
Churchill,  and  Colman.  Among  his  ether  contemporaries  at  West- 
minster who  distinguished  themselves  in  after-life,  were  Cumberland, 
Impey,  and  Hastings ;  far  the  latter  he  had  a  particular  value.     His 


.  *  This  adMol,  in  Cowper'a  own  account,  is  said  to  have-  been  io  i 

Bedfordshire,  which  Dr.  Southey  thinks  may  be  a  press  error.     Hay- 
ley  places  it  in  Hertfordshire.     The  fact  is,  that  at  Market  Street,  I 
the  place  referred  to,  the  nwd  divides  the  connties. 
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faroorite  Bchool  friend  is  Boid  to  have  been  Sir  William  Russell,  the 
representatiTC  of  a  family  often  allied,  bv  intermarriages  with  the 
Crom^'ells.  This  is  the  friend  to  \yboin  Cowper  alludes  in  some  of 
the  earliest  of  his  verses  which  have  been  preserved.  , 

'  •'  Still,  still,  I'moum  with  each  returning  day,    ' 
Hire  snaUSi'd  by  fiite  in  emly  Touth  awav-"  ' 

■        Vol.  i.,  pp.  17-19. 

lliat  these  years,  if  not  his  happiest,  were  those  in  which  be 
tasted  the  most  unmixed  enjoyment,  is  very  .probable  j  for  pro- 
ficiency, companionship,  vigorous  sport,  and  successful  emula- 
tion, are  all  sources  of  pleasure,  not  of  the  highest  kind,  but  of 
the  most  uralloyed.  That  Cowper  bad  no  occasion  for  regKt  or 
self-reproach  in  looking  back  upon  this  period,  was  not  his  own 
opinion  ;  but,  at  the  time,  he  was  little  disturbed  by  religious 
compunction,  while  living  in  '  a  total  forgetfulness  pf  God.'  His 
Biographer's  observatiops  upon  the  all  but  inevitable  tendency  of 
boarding- school g  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  early  piety,  are  well  de- 
serving of  the  consideration  of  all  persons  who  are  responsible, 
as  parents  or  teachers,  for  the  results  of  education. 

'  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  our  boarding-schools  are  unfavourable  to 
those  devotional  flings,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  in  early 
childhood,  and  destructive  of  those  devotional  habits  which  have  been 
learned  at  home ;  that  nothing  which  is  not  intentionally  profane  can 
be  inbre  irreligious  than  the  forma  of  religion  which  are  observed  there, 
and  that  the  attendance  of  school-boys  in  a  pack  at  public  warship,  is 
worse  than  perfonctory.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  connected  with 
public  education,  such  as  it  long  has  been,  still. is,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, however  earnestly  endeavours  may  be  made  to  amend  it.  It  is 
a  great  evil ;  but  Cowper  did  not  reflect  upon  its  natural  and  obvious 
causes,  when  he  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  the  duty  of  the  school- 
boy swallowed  up  every  other.  In  his  days,  and  in  my  own,  that  duty 
left  time  enough  for  idleness,  or  recreation,  or  the  pursuits  of  private 
study  to  those  who  were  studiously  disposed:  the  forcing  system  had 
not  been  introduced.  But  at  no  time  has  a  schoolboy's  life  offered 
any  encouragement,  any  inducement,  any  opportunity  for  devotion. 

'  Much  might  be  done  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  mischief  incident 
to  anch  institutions;  but  of  all  those  mischief  which  are  to  be  set 
against  the  great  advantages  belonging  to  them,  this  would  be  the 
most  difficult  to  reach.  .  In  the  natural  course  of  human  life,  an  inter- 
course is  maintained  between  all  the  difTeient  grades  from.in&ncy  to 
old  age,  and  each  in  that  inlercmtrse  exercises  a  salutary  injluenpt 
upon  Iheolhera :  in  schools,  boys  are  bronght  bother  in  great  num- 
bers, and  kept  tt^ther  apart  from  all  influences  escept  that  of  mere 
authority.  Theirs  is  the  stage  in  which,  in  the  wise  order  of  things, 
the  animal  part  of  our  nature  predominates  over  the  intellectual,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  over  the  spiritual ;  but  something  more  than 
scholastic  authority  is  required  for  counteracting  the  etFect  of  evil  ex- 
ample, to  which,  in  such  establishments,  they  are  ineritablr  exposed.' 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  12,  13. 
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Thne  psragnpfas  supfdy  a,  tempUng  text  (or  eztendMl  fAmarv- 
scion  ;  but  ve  miut  forbear.  Cowper  remnned  aX  WestminstcT 
till  he  was  eighteen,  by  which  time  he  could  scsrcely  fiul,  with 
even  ordinary  appIicsUtHi,  to  become  a  profident  in  claasical 
literature,  or,  as  a  natural  conaequoice  of  the  exduure  attention 
pud  to  it  in  hia  education,  to  have  other  than   'the  meanest 

*  (M|>inion  of  all  other  accomplishments  unaccompanied  by  that-' 
After  passing  about  nine  months  at  home,  he  was  articled  fi>r 
three  years  to  an  attorney  in  London,  where,  instead  oS  applying 
to  his  studies,  he  acted  like  moat  young  -men  under  similar  cir- 
cumstauMs,  when  left  to  their  own  discretion.  His  'leisure 
'  hotus,  which  were  well  nigh  all '  his  *  time,''  he  passed  in  the 
attractive  society  of  hia  fair  relatives  in  Southampton  Row. 
'  There  was  I,'  he  reminds  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  '  and  the 
'  future  Lord  Chancellor  (Thurlow),  constantly  employed  from 
'  morning  to  night  in  giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of 

*  studying  the  Uw/  It  is  evident,  however,  ^at  Hayley  is 
wrong  again,  in  representing  his  situation  at  tbis  time  as  '  pecu- 
'  liar^  irksome  to  his  delicate  feelings,'  and  as  tending  *  to  pro- 

*  mote,  rather  than  to  counteract  his  constitutional  tendency  to 

*  melancholy.^  How  could  a  young  mau  careless  of  the  future 
pass  his  time  more  pleasantly  ?  Again,  Hayley  tells  us,  that  he 
was  placed  there  '  for  the  study  of  a  profession  which  nature 
'  seemed  resolved  that  he  never  should  practise':  a  dlly  observ- 
ation which  Mr.  Grimshawe  should  have  mended.  £ven  if  all 
diat  is  sfud  of  his  extreme  modesty  and  shyness  were  true  as  ap- 
plying to  him  at  this  period,  (which  is  questionable,)  the  profes- 
aion  of  a  solicitor  would  have  been  surdy  compatible  with  nis  re- 
tiring character.  The  truth  seems  to  he,  that  Cowper  was  at  this 
time  fit  for  any  calling  that  he  had  chosen  to  apply  hia  mind  to ; 
but,  as  he  ingenuously  confesses  in  a  letter  to  his  &iend  Rose, 
'  three  years  mis-spcDt  in  an  attorney''g  ofHce  were,  almost  of 
'  course,  followed  by  several  more  equally  mis-spent  in  the  Tem- 
'  pie ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  as  the  Italian  epitaph  says, 

*  "Stoqui:""  (here  I  am  1)    The  only  use  I  can  make  of  mysielf 

*  Qov,  at  least  the  best,  is  to  serve  in  terrorem  to  others,  when  oc- 

*  casion  may  happen  to  offer,  that  they  may  escape  (as  far  as  my 
'  admonitions  can  have  any  weight  with  them)  my  folly  and  my 
'&te.' 

For  mis-spending,  or,  at  least,  for  not  turning  to  good  account 
bis  years  passed  in  the  Temple,  be  had,  unhappily,  some  excuse 
in  tne  first  indications  of  his  malady,  which  occurred  soon  after 
he  began  to  live  alone.  On  leaving  the  solicitor's  ofGce  in 
1753,  ne  took  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  having 
BO  employment  to  prevent  his  mind  from  preying  on  itself,  he 
soon  found  that  be 'had  needof  something  more  salutary  than  amuse- 

*  ment,'  but  had  *  no  one  to  direct '  him  '  where  to  find  it.'  He  de- 
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'  scrifies  himself  as  Ikbourins  under  &  dejeetum  of  spirits,  such 

*  as  none  but  they  who  have  Mt  the  same  can  hare  the  least  concepi- 
'  tioD  of.  Day  and  night  I  was  apon  the  rock,  lyin^  down  in  horror, 
'  and  rising  up  in  despair.'  This  vaa,  of  coarse,  distemper ;  but  as 
certainly  was  it  distemper  induced  or  aggravated  by  the  mtmo* 
tony,  solitude,  and  lisUessnees  of  the  life  to  which  he  was  now 
shut  up.  The  most  healthful  mind  might,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  become  morbid.  He  continued  in  this  state,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  before  he  '  be- 
'  took  himself  to  God  in  prayer:'  a  transitory  fit  of  devout 
feeling,  remarkable  only  as  indicating  the  previous  absence  of  all 
religious  habits,  came  upon  him,  and  passed  away,  like  any  other 
mood  or  impression  of  a  sickly  and  cbangeAil  mind.  He  com- 
posed a  set  of  prayers,  and  made  frequent  use  of  them ;  but  when 
ne  got  better,  he  burned  them.  Can  this  excite  surprise?  He 
was  at  this  time  devoid  of  either  theolo^cal  knowledge  or  reli- 
gious principle ;  and  the  mind  resents  m  convalescence  the  im- 
pressions which  are  associated  with  its  diseased  condition. 

A  change  of  scene,  a  sojourn  of  several  months  with  u^eeable 
fiiends  at  Southampton,  restored  him  to  health.  We  have,  en 
a  former  occasion  *,  expressed  oar  opinion,  that  Cowper's  own  nar- 
rative of  his  feelings  at  this  period,  ingenuous  and  affecting  as  * 
it  is,  cannot  be  relied  upon  ;'-that  the  species  of  mild  delinuu 
under  which  he  laboured,  rendered  him  unable  to  discriminate 
the  spectral  iroin  the  real,  or  to  distinguish  between  his  seostf- 
tions  and  his  convicdons.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Southey,  that  the 
acciir'acy  with  which  such  cases  are  described  by  the  reminiscent, 
may  be  questionable,  when  his-sincerity  is  unimpeachable.  'Pre- 
'  sent  feeling  gives  a  colouring  to  the  past ;  and  it  is  not  more 
'  diflicult  for  a  painter  in  middle  age  to  paint  his  own  portrait 
'  from  a  looking-glass,  not  as  he  sees  himself  there,  but  as  he  was 

*  in  his  youth,  than  it  is  to  represent  faithfully  an  evanesoem 

*  state  of  feeling  after  an  interval  of  many  years.^  But,  taking 
his  own  account,  withont  supposing  that  his  religious  couvictiona 
at  this  time  were  mere  illusions,  or  unreasonable,  they  were  so 
much  based  upon  physical  sensation,  that  it  is  not  surprising  they 
should  have  vanished  with  the  exctting  cause  that  gave  them 
birth. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1764.  Cowper  was  called  to  the  bar. 
'  That  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  qu^fy  himself  for  his  profes- 
'  sion,'  remarks  his  Bio^apher,  '  is  certain ;  and  it  is  probable 

*  that  he  had  as  little  intention  as  inclinadou  to  pursue  it,  resting 
'  iu  indolent  reliance  upon  his  patrimonial  means, .  and  in  the 


■  Eclectic  Review,  3d  Series,  Vol.  X.,  p.  100.     Art.  Tayler's  Life 
rf  Cowper. 
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'  likely  expectstioii  that  some  official  appointment  vould  be  found 
'  for  him  in  ffood  time.'  '  In  17^6,  he  lost  his  fiitber.  Strange, 
that  at  this  time,  when  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
should  8till  have  been  'too  young'  to  have  reflected  upon  the 
certain  consequences  of  that  loss !     *  It  had  never  occurred  to 

*  me,'  he  says,  *  that  a  parson  has  no  fee-simple  in  the  house  and 
'  glebe  he  occupies.  .  .  .     Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  feit  for  the 

*  first  time,  that  I  and  my  native  place  were  disunited  for  ever.' 
Three  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  removed  from  the  Middle 
to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  purchased  chambers  there  which  cost 
him  £'250.  About  this  time  he  had  been  made  a  Commissioner 
of  Bankrupts ;  and  be  appears  to  have  deemed  bimaelf  in  dr- 
cumstances  to  marry. 

'  He  bad  fixed  his  affections  on  one  of  those  cousins  with  whom 
he  and  Thnrlow  used  to  gi^Ie  and  niake  giggle  in  Soutbampton  Row, 
— Theodora  Jane,  second  daughter  of  his  nncle,  Ashley  Cowper. 
She  was  an  accomplished  woman,  her  person  elegant,  and  her  under- 
standing more  than  ordinarily  good.  .  .  .  When  the  lady's  father 
perceived  their  mutual  inclination,  he  objected  to  it  at  first  on  the  score 
of  want  of  means ;  and  said  to  his  danghter,  "  If  yoa  merry  Williani 
Cowper,  what  will  you  do  ?  "  "  Do,  Sir  ?  "  she  replied ;  "  wash  all  d«y, 
and  ride  out  on  the  great  dog  at  night  I "  Such  an  answer  rather  in- 
dicated a  light  spirit  and  a  playral  temper  than  the  deep  affection 
which  was  really  felt,  and  which,  when  it  had  been  render^  hopeless, 
was  faithfully  retained  throagh  life.  For  when  the  passion  became 
more  serious,  Sir.  Ashley  Cowper  refused  his  consent,  upon  the  ground 
that  marriage  was  improper  between  persons  so  nearly  related.  .  .  . 
It  is  said  that,  though  thus  "  frustrated  in  their  wishes,  the  cousins 
did  not'cease  to  love,  nor  occasionally  to  meet;"  and  that  though 
Theodora  deemed  herself  bound  in  duty  to  obey  her  father's  will  in 
this  the  most  important  of  all  earthly  concerns,  Cowper  still  hoped  to 
overcome  an  objection  which  appeared  to  him  unreasonable.  .  .  .  The 
intercourse  seems  to  have  ceased  when  he  understood  that  the  father's 
determination  was  uiudterable;  and  he  then  expressed  his  feelings  in 
verses,  which  were  sent  in  a  letter  to  Theodora's  sister.  Lady  HesBetb. 
■  ■  .  From  that  time,  Cowper  and  the  cousin  whom  he  had  loved  so 
dearly,  never  met  again.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  his  intimacy 
with  Lady  Hesketh  was  renewed,  he  said  to  her,  "  I  still  look  back  to 
the  memory  of  your  sister,  and  regret  her ;  but  how  strange  it  is,  if 
we  were  to  meet  now,  we  shoidd  not  know  each  other ! "  The'  eO^ 
on  Theodora  was  more  durable.  Neither  time  nor  absence  diminished 
her  attachment  to  the  objeet  of  her  first  and  only  lore.  The  poems 
which,  while  their  intercourse  continued,  he  had  transcribed  &r  her 
as  they  were  composed,  she  carefully  preserved  during  many  years; 
and  then,  for  reasons  known  only  to  herself,  sent  them  in  a  sealed 
packet  to  a  lady,  her  particular  fnend,  with  directions  not  to  be  c^tened 
till  after  her  decease.'     Vol.  I.  p[>.  31—34. 

Miss  Cowper's  death  tookplaccon  the  32dof  Oct.,  1824.    She 
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had  thus  survived  herbeloved  cousin  four  and  twenty  years,  and 
the  termination  of  their  intimncy  upwards  of  sixty  years.  The 
friend  to  whom  the  sealed  packet  was  entrusted,  died  a  short  time 
before;  and  her'  executors,  by  her  direction,  transmitted  it  to  Mr. 
Croft,  by  whom  these  "  Early  productions  of  William  Cowper" 
were  published  in  1825.  They  will  be  incorporated  with  his 
Works  for  the  first  time,  in  the  present  edition. 

It  may  be  reasonably  surmised,  that  the  ostensible  ground  of 
objection  taken  by  Mr.  Ashley  Cowper,  was  not  the  real  one;  and 
Dr.  Southey  conjectures,  that  the  unequivocal  symptoiss  of  a 
tendency  to  mental  distemper,  which  bis  Nephew  hM  »xhibiled 
soon  after  his  removal  to  the  Temple,  supplied  the  true  reason. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  alluSion  to  this 
disappointment  of  his  auctions  and  hopes,  in  Cowper's  account 
of  his  own  mental'  sufferings ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  suppose 
that  the  fixedness  and  fidelity  of  the  attachment  were,  as  is  too 
commonly  the  case,  far  greater  on  the  lady's  part.  At  least,  he 
seems  to  have  overcome  the  mortification  and  paid  of  the  disap- 
pointment. A  few  years  after  (1763).  we  find  him  thus  writing 
to  his  dear  Cousin  Harriet,  who  was  then  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hesketh: — ^' Adieu,  my.  dear  Cousin  !  So  much  as  I  love. you, 
'  I  wonder  how  it  has  happened  I  was  never  in  love  with  yoii,. 
*  Thank  Heaven  that  I  never  was,  for  at  this  time  I  have  had  a 
'  pleasure  in  writing  to  you,  which  in  thai  case  I  should  have 
^forfeited.'' 

Cowper  was  always  amiable;  but  it  must  uot  be  disguised  that, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  but  an  elegant  trifler,  gay,  wayward, 
restless,  retkless,  indolent; — one  of  the  most  helpless  and  useless 
tribe  of  beings,  a  poor,  fine  gentleman.  Although  he' saw  clearly 
that  industry  was  the  only  road  to  independence,  he-  tried  to  ex- 
cuse to  himself  his  utter  want  of  it,  by  imputing  '  the  industry  of 
'  half  the  industrious  men  in  the  world '  to  avarice ;  and  he 
avowed  to  a  professional  friend,  that  he  cared  not  if  he  never  rose 
above,  so  long  as  he  never  sank  below,  that  degree  of  poverty 
without  di^ace,  'in  which  a  man  enjoys  clean  linen  and  good 
'  company.^  When  Cowper  wrote  the  letter  in  which  these  ex- 
pressions  occur,  his  little  patrimony  was  in  a  course  of  regular 
diminudon,  although  not  yet  so  reduced  as  to  alarm  him  with  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  arriving  at  that  stage  of  poverty,  in 
which  persons  of  a  certain  grade  in  society  lose  their  caste.  Buti 
remarks  Dr.  Southey,  'that  he  then  contemplated  the  possible 
'  exbauBtaoQ  of  his  means,  is  evident. 

'  There  is  no  proof  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  which  concurred 
in  bringing  on  his  disease  of  mind ;  but  that  disease  sMumed  a  decided 
character  in  the  following  year.  In  spite  of  his  philosophy,  there 
must  have  existed  uneasiness  enough  on  the  score'of  his  affairs  to  pre> 
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rent  aaf  wludesome  and  nataral  dieerinliwai;  and  fiiraed  hilarity 
leares  behind  it  a  more  hollow  and  aiding  aenae  trf'  ezhanstian  than  la 
consequent  upon  the  ezcitenient  of  wine,  or  even  of  more  deleterious 
Btimufants.  Hia  apirita,  when  he  was  in  health,  were  &r  more  buoyant 
than  ordinary  men  are  blest  with.  The  drcumstancea  which  tended 
to  support  them,  and  deferred  the  evil  day,  were  the  probable  e^iect- 
ation  which  he  bad  of  obtaining  some  appointment  throngh  the  influ- 
mce  of  his  connexions,  the  pleasure  which  be  found  in  intellectual 
iociety,  and  the  occasional  occupatiin  in  which,  owing  to  his  intimacy 
with  men  of  lettera,  he  was  engaged.  But  his  literarr  firiends  were 
BUire  likely  to  aatdat  him  in  ke^nng  up  his  classical  acquirenients,  than 
to  enlarg*  hia  knowledge,  or  strengthen  his  ondenrtanning.  His  own 
temper  waa  so  ea^,  and  his  mind,  while  under  any  control  of  reason 
so  plaTful,  that  he  ooold  not  &il  to  be  a  brourite  with  hia  aaiociatea  ; 
And  his  amiable  disposition  made  him  always  see  their  good  qualities  in 
the  best  light,  and  overlook  their  &alts.  But  he  was  in  dangerous 
company  at  this  time ;  and  his  moral  sense,  acute  as  it  was,  and  bis 
religious  belief, .  .  ■  which,  however  little  it  may  then  have  infiuenced 
his  heart,  was  firmly  grounded  in  bis  underatanding, .  .  .  might  not 
always  have  preserved  him  from  the  effects  of  evil  commnmcations. 
He  was  removed  from  them  jost  at  the  time  when  they  were  becoming 
moat  dangeroua.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  43,  4. 

These  excellent  remarka  serve  to  introduce  an  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  Covper^s  literary  asBociates;  BonneO 
.Thornton  and  Geoi^  Colman,  (the  joint  editors  of  the  Con- 
noisseur, to  which  Cowpet  contributed  s  few  papers,)  Robert 
Lloyd  and  Charles  Churchill.  It  is  an  afilecting, — as  to  the 
latter  pair  of  authors,  a  tragical  history.  The  first  three  were, 
with  his  feithfiil  friend  Hill,  members  of  the  Nonsense  Club, 
from  which  proceeded  many  a  iroUcsonie  display  of  wit  and  prac- 
tical humour.  Cowper  had  his  full  share  in  the  merriment;  and 
it  fell  to  pieces  about  the  time  that  he  waa  withdrawn  from  iL 
Churchill  was  not  a  member;  and  no  intimacy  appears  to  have 
subsisted  between  him  and  Cowper,  notwithstanding  their  ac- 
quaintance at  school ;  but  of  his  ulents  Cowper  entertained  a 
higher  opinion  than  oif  those  of  any  contemporary  writer,  and  he 
made  him,  more  than  any  other,  his  model.  Cburchill  was  cut 
off  by  a  miliary  fever,  in  Nov.  l^G4l,  at  Boulogne,  whither  he  had 
gofie  to  meet  Wilkes.  Lloyd,  whom  he  had  generously  succoured, 
when  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  a  baclmey  writer,  bad  been 
^^trised  of  his  firirad's  danger. 

'  But  when  the  news  of  his  death  was  somewhat  abruptly  announced 
to  him  as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  lie  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sick- 
ness, and  saying,  "  I  shall  follow  poor  Charles,"  took  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose  again ;  dying,  if  ever  man  did,  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  traffedy  did  not  end  here.  '  Churchill's  favourite  sister,  who  is 
said  .'to  nave  posseaaed  much  of  her  brother's  sense  and  spirit  and 
genius,  wid  to  Jiave  been  betrothed  to  Lloyd,  attended  him  dnrkig  his 
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illness ;  and,  sinking  nnder  the  doable  loas,  soon  fiiUowed  her  brother 
and  her  lover  to  the  grave.'     Vol.  I.  p.  105. 

During  hia  residence  at  the  Temple,  besides  his  papers  in 
**  The  Connoisseur,''  Cowper  furnish^  occasional  contributionB 
to  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  of  which  Thornton  and  Colmau 
were  tvo  of  the  original  proprietors.  He  also  assisted  his  brother 
John  in  translatingthe  Henriade  into  heroic  couplets  for  some 
periodictd  work.  The  translation  did  not  extend  beyond  eight 
books,  of  which  he  supplied  four;  and  his  brother  received 
twenty  guineas  for  their  joint  labours.  Such  appear  to  have  been, 
with  the'exception  of  a  few  poetical  efFiisions,  tne  whole  of  Cow- 
per's  literary  efforts  up  to  the  time  that  severed  him  from  the  gay 
and  brilliant  circle  of  Templars,  and  wits,  and  fashionables— for 
ever.  Had  he  lost  his  life  by  the  attadi  which  overthrew  his 
reason,  be  would  have  left  nothing  behind  him  that  could  have 
.  rescued  his  name  irom  oblivion,  not  a  character  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  except  as  a  warning  to  shew  how,  '  with  the  talents 
'  of  an  angel,  a  man  may  be  a  fool.'  '  Cowper  represents  himself 
'  as  having  lived  in -an  uninterrupted  course  of  sin  till  he  had  ob- 

*  tained  a  complete  victory  over  his  own  conscience.'  Dr.  Southey 
treats  this  as  the  langu^e  of  unconscious  exaggeration.     '  There 

*  was  nothing  in  his  neart,'  says  his  Biographer,  *  which  would 

*  have  shocked  the  most  tender  of  his  friends,  if  its  secrets  bad 
'  been  disclosed.'  This  may  be  true,  for  "  man  seetb  not  as  God 
seeth."  Cowper's  character  was  unstained  with  those  vices  which 
excite  the  detestation  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  nor  was  he  either 
an  infidel  in  creed,  or  openly  T»ofane.  When  in  company  with 
aeoSers,  he  would  maintain  the  truth  of  Chrisdanity ;  and  bis 
better  feelings  on  one  occasion  led  him  to  profess,  that  be  would 
willingly  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled 
ta  live  according  to  the  Gospel.  *  Thus,'  he  adds,  '  I  have  been 
'employed  when  half-intoxicated,  in  vindicating  the  truth  of 
'  Scripture,  in  the  very  act  of  rebellion  agwnat  its  dictates.  La- 
'  mentable  inconsistency  of  convinced  judgement  with  an  unsano- 
'  tified  heart ! '  Many  a  half-penitent  has  exhibited  virtue  enough 
to  stand  up  for  principles  and  truths  by  which  he  was  self-con- 
demned, who  has  nevertheless  «aded  in  being  a  sot  or  a  profligate. 
But  if  a  man  who  deliberately  and  habitually  disobeys  the  con- 
victions of  his  judgement,  whose  feelings  are  in  revolt  urainst 
God,  who  lives  in  the  neglect  of  all  private  worship,  wLose  chosen 
companions  are  the  irreligious  and  licentious,  who  is  pursuing  ng 
olgect  in  life  but  his  self-gratification,  and  trying  to  secure  his 
present  peace  by  banishing  the  thought  of  an  hereafter, — if  such 
an  individual,  however  gentle,  or  amiable,  or  relined,  be  not 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  ungodliness,  and.  of  an  ungodliness 
tiding  to  litter  depravity  and  perdition,  the  Scriptures  must  no 
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longer  be  appealed  to  as  an  intetlifpble  standard  of  morality.   We 
admit  that  there  is  often  a  generous  cx^geration  in  the  language 
of  true  penitence,  and  tliat  we  ought  nut  to  judge  of  the  past 
conduct  of  the  individual  by  hia  expresaions  of  self-abhorrence. 
Even  St.  Paul  spealtB  of  his  former  self  in  terms  which  it  would 
be  unwarrantable  to  apply  to  one  who,  touching  the  law,  waa 
blameless.   But  we  can  perceive  nothing  erroneous  in  the  estimate 
which  Cowper  was  subsequently  led  to  form  of  the  sinftil  course , 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  arrested  by  the  blow  from  Heaven 
that  prostrated  him.     Even  his  Biographer  tells  us,  that  he  had 
'  dangerous  companions ,'^th8t  hia  scute  moral  sense  might  not 
always  have  preserved  him  from  the  effect  of  evil  communication; 
— that  the  state  of  internal  warfare  produced  by  his  convictions, 
was  such  as  '  commonly  ends  in  suicide  or  madness,  unless  the 
■  powerful  stimulant  of  enthusiasm  effect  a  cure' ; — that  ■'  the 
'  crisis  was  accelerated  in  Cowper's  case  by  the  affair  of  the  clerk- 
*  ship,  but  it  would  not  have  been  long  delayed.'     Such,  thenj 
was  the  catastrophe  to  which  the  course  of  his  life  was  leading 
him  !  *     How  signal  the  deliverance !     Arrived  at -the  yawning 
gulf,  he  leaped  or  was  borne  across  It,  and  found  himself  on  the 
other  side — a  saved  man,  though  with  mental  wounds  which  he 
carried  wiith  him  to  the  grave.     Nearly  at  the  same  time,  two  of 
his  boon  companions  were  snatched  from  life,  under  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  contrast  with  his  own  restoration  to 
life.     'Two  of  my  friends,'  he  writes  to  Lady  Hesketh,  'have 
'  been  cut  off  during  my  illness,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  life  as 
it  is  frightful  to  renect  upon  ;  and  here  am  I,  in  better  health 
and  spirits  than  I  can  almost  remember  to  have  enjoyed  before, 
after  having  spent  months  in  the  apprehension  of  instant  death. 
How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence!     Why  did  I  re- 
ceive grace  and  mercy  ?     Why  was  I  preserved,  afflicted  for  my 
good,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favour,  and  blessed  with  the 
greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know  or  hope  for  in  this  life; 
while  these  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unavakened,  un- 
repenting,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  itP     His  infinite  wia- 
dom,  to  whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it,  can  solve  these  questions, 
and  none  beside  hira.'-f" 

We  pass  over  the  intermediate  history,  (which  Dr.  Southey 
gives  in  Cowper's  own  relation,)  having  more  than  once  entered 

*  Cowper's  main  fault.  Dr.  Southey  seema  to  think,  was  neglecting 
his  professional  studies, — 'grievous  enough  for  its  probable  consequences 
to  be  called  a  sin.'  Do  the  consequences  of  an  action  determine  its 
criminality  ?  Is  it  because  the  wages  of  sin  ia  death,  that  disobedience 
to  God  is  criminal  ? 

t  This  letter  must  liavri  been  written  in  1705;  not  1763,  as  mis- 
printed in  the  notes  to  page  163. 
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into  all  the  drcumsuticee  of  the  case.  The  doennient  itself, 
conBidenDg  it, as  the  uncoQBcious  detail  of  the  workings  of  incipieDt 
insaiuty,  ve  should  not  have  deemed  fit  to  be  intervovca  with  the 
bitwraphical  narrative.  We  i^ree  with  Dr.  S.,  that  when  Cowper 
wi^ed  and  prayed  for  madness,  as  the  only  escape  from  his  per- 
plexities, he  was  already  insane ;  and  we  must  repeat  our  opinion, 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  patient's  own  account  of  sensations  and 
impressions  which  he  was  not  in  a  condition  at  the  time  to  bring 
to  .the  test  of  judgement.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  when 
Cowper  wrote  that  narrative,  his  mind  was  unsound ;  but  his  re- 
miniscences must  have  partaken  of  the  imperfect  and  fallacious 
character  of  the  operations  of  his  mind  dunng  the  suspension  of 
the  same  exercise  of  judgement.  It  is  too  late  to  wish  that  it  had 
beeo  jbr  ever  withh^d  from  the  public  eye.  Still,  as  it  coawn 
no  just  idea,  to  the  mMS  of  readers,  of  the  actual  &cte  of  tne 
case,  we  could  have  wished  that  a  different  use  had  been  made  of 
it  hj  the  present  Biographer — if,  indeed,  that  Bit^apher  can  be 
considered  as  quite  competent  to  conduct  the  delicate  process  of 
analysis  by  which  the  morbid  might  be  discrimlbated  from  the 
natural,  and  the  imaginary  from  the  actual  circumstance.  UpcHi 
the  whole,  however,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  Dr.  Southey  nas 
executed  bis  difficult  task  with  sound  judgement  and  cautious  de- 
licacy. He  has  apparently  restrained  himself  from  indulging  in 
any  observations  tnat  might  offend  pious  readers ;  and  has  lef^  the 
case  of  Cowper  to  make  its  own  impression  upon  the  reader. 

That  religious  excitement  or  religious  anxiety  was  in ,  the  re- 
motest d^ree  the  cause  of  his  insanity,  will  scarcely  be  hence- 
forth affirmed  by  any  persons  who  have  any  r^ard  for  verity. 
As  little  room  is  there  to  deny  that  correct  apprehensions  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  the  vivid  joy  which  they  inspired,  were 
itutrumental  in  restoring  him  to  sanity.  But  this  latter  &ct  is 
not  BO  readily  perceived,  and  will  not  be  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, as  the  former.  '  We  think  no  one  who  reads  Cowper'a 
'  history,'  remarks  an  American  Reviewer  of  his  Life  *,  '  can 

*  suppose  that  bis  depression  was  owing  to  religion.     It  is  com- 

*  monly  thought  necessary,  that  a  cause  should  be  antecedent  to 

*  the  f^ct  in  time :  now  every  one  knows  that,  prior  to  his  con- 

*  finement,  he  was  not  overburdened  with  religion  of  any  kind 

'  Far  from  charging  his  insanity  to  his  religion,  the  enemy  of  Ms 

*  religious  opinions  would  be  much  more  likely  to  ascribe  his  re- 

*  li^on  to  nis  insanity,  and  to  attempt  to  shew,  that  the  peculiur 

*  aspect  in  which  that  subject  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  was 
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*  occHBtoned  or  afi^ted  by  the  glwm  which  he  h*d  just  passed 

*  through.  But,  if  we  understand  the  question,  the  suj^estioii 
'  which  gave  so  ranch  offence  was,  that  his  madness  took  the  form 

*  of  religious  anidety.     This  is  undeniably  true :  his  prevailing 

*  feeling  wasdespair  of  salvation ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  fierce 

*  agony  of  his  disease,  and  not  of  his  religion,  was  the  source  and 

*  origin  of  that  despur.^ 

We  ^ree  with  the  Writer,  that  it  would  be  less  unreaaonaUe 
to  impute  his  religious  opinions  to  his  insanity,  than  to  ascribe  his 
insanity  to  his  religion ;  but  such  has  not  been  the  course  adopted 
Iw  the  infatuated  enemies  of  the  evangelical  &ith.  It  is  not  long 
vince  we  had  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
^ve  a  shew  of  plaunbility  to  the  refuted  calumny,  that  Cowper^ 
%eo!o^cal  opinions  produced  his  malady,  aad  deepened  the 
heavy  anxiety  of  nervous  disease  into  a  religious  horror*.  The 
hatred  of  evangelical  religion  which  that  Writer  betrayed,  indi- 
cated the  school  to  which  he  belonged ;  but  how  great  was  our 
astonishment  at  finding  so  accomplisbed  a  physician  and  so  good 
a  man  as  Dr.  Uwins,  in  a  recent  woi^  on  Mental  Disoraer, 
dirowing  out  the  f<^owing  gratrntous  and  unsupported  assertion ! 
'  If  what  is  called  Calvinism — perhaps  vaguehf — did  not  go  ffcr 
'  towards  clouding  the  mind  of  CowpCT,  I  know  not  what  evidence 

*  is.'  Happily,  our  mu<^-miBtid[en  friend  adds  in  explanation 
what  shews  that  he  does  not  always  care  what  evidence  is,  and 
that  he  certainly  is  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  c^led  Cdvinism : 
'  *'  There  is  a  great  wall,"  sud  he  once,   (in  awfhl  confidence  to 

*  his  biographer  Mr.  Hayley,)  **  there  is  a  great  wall  between  me  ■ 

*  and  heaven,  which  it  is  impossible  I  should  ever  scale." '  Very 
Calvinistic  truly  \  And  this  sage  demonstration  that  Cowper's 
Blind  was  clouded  by  his  creed,  occurs  in  the  same  page  in  which 
the  Author  conoedea,  that  '  despondent  feelings  and  maniacal 

*  horrors  on  the  score  of  religion,  are  more  frMuently  the  eon- 

*  sequence  than  the  cause  of  the  condition  we  deplore .'  -f- 

*  Eclectic  Rev.  3nl  Ser.  Yd.  X.  p.  89.  The  work  allnded  to  is 
entitled,   "  Essays  on  the  Lives  of  Cowper,  Newtoa,  and  Hdier."    ' 

t  "  A  Treatise  on  those  Diwrdera  of  the  Bntin  and  Nerroas  Sys- 
tem which  are  ususIIt  considered  end  called  Mental."  By  Darid 
'  Dwins,  M.D.  8vo.  1833.  (p.  106.)  This  is  a  volume  highly  ut^vat- 
ing  and  instrucUve,  of  a  popular  and  practical  character,  without  beiqg 
'  '  '     '"'   ""-'wiling  the  results  of  the  Author's  extensive  on- 


superficial,  and  cont^ning  the  results  of  the  Author's  extensive  op- 
portunities of  profesHional  observation.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  recommending  the  work  to  the  notice  of  those  readers 
who  may  feel  interest  in  the  subject,  (and  who  does  not  ?)  while  ani- 
madverting npon  the  injudicious  and  petulant  sally  above  referred  to, 
which  ia  quite  unworthy  oi  the  candour  or  good  ••nae  for  which '  Dr. 
Uwins  is  generally  c 
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ET«n  Dr.  Southey,  in,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  th«  namttive 
which  18  chargeable  with  tmMi  or  uncandid  representatioo,  thus 
bpeaka  of  the  case  in  question. 

'  Cowper'a  was  not  a  common  (Misc.  His  malady  in  itB  latter  stage 
had  been  what  is  termed  religious  madness  ;  and  if  bis  recoTery  ivas 
not  supposed  b;  himself,  and  by  Mr.  Newton  also,  to  haye  been 
directly  miraculous,  it  bad  been  occasioned  or  accompanied  by  impres- 
sions, whicb,  thoogli  favourable  in  their  consequences  at  that  crisis,  in- 
dicated a  irame  of  mind  to  which  any  eztraordinair  degree  ctf  dero- 
tional  excitement  nust  be  dangenna.'    VoL  I.  p.  S4S. 


By  *  a  frame  of  mind'  moBb  bo  hn^  memt,  a  frame  of  body,  or 
the  physical  structure.  To  this  frame,  we  are  told,  devotumal 
exntetuent  was  shewn  to  be  dan^eioua,  by  the  t^  fact,  that  the 
patient's  recovery  had  been  occasioned  or  accompuiied  by  it.  It 
was  not  his  madness  then,  but  his  cure,  that  afForaed  bo  fearftil  an 
jndicadbn  of  the  state  of  his  frame.  And  finally,  to  complete 
this  string  of  incoherencies,  '  impresuons  favourabh  in  their ' 
immediate  *  consequences  at  that  crisis,'— impreMtons  coinddeat 
with,  if  not  occasioning  bis  restoration  to.  unity, — imiwessions 
which  abided  when  his  mind  hod  becosoe  calm,  md  cheered  him 
with  their  happy  influence  thrmigh  succeedb^  years, — these  im- 
preBeims  indicMad  the  danger  that  might  arise  from  devotional 
fervour !  This  is  not  lilce  Dr.  Sonthey's  ssual  style  or  strain ; 
but  there  are  certain  topics  upon  which  even  wise  men  ue  ^t  to 
talk  absurdly. 

Let  us  again  be  pearmitted  to  ciie  from  the  article  in  tbc  North 
American  Review  dwve  referred  to,  the  observations  of  a  Writer 
who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  strong  bias  of  thetdogical 
<^ini<m,  and  with  whom,  on  some  paints,  we  are  not  in  accord- 
ance. After  adverting  to  the  details  in  Cowper'a  own  Narrative, 
the  Reviewer  proceeds  :— 

'  Here  we  must  s^  that  we  mtirely  agree  with  those  who  con- 
'  tend,  with  more  leol  it  may  be  than  the  occation  calls  for,  that 

*  religi<Hi  hod  no  agency,  in  any  of  its  forms,  in  cannngbis  inso- 

*  nity.     Those  wlw  have  thrown  out  this  suggestion  aeem   to 

*  hare  done  it  as  matter  of  inference  merely :  finding  in  him 

*  tbat  despair  of  salvation,  which  they  think  that  certain  views  of 
'  rdigiofi  are  fitted  to  produce,  and  knowing  that  he  afterwards 

*  adopted  those  views  ^  religion,  tfaey  fasve  taken  it  for  granted, 
'  that  this  was  the  cause  wUch  produced  depression  at  various 
'  periods,  and  once  conducted  him  to  the  maniac's  cell.     But  if 

*  they  look  into  the  history  of  his  life,  th^  will  see  that  his  de- 

*  pression  took  the  same  nirm  befors  he  embraced  that  religious 
'  system :  be  was  tlum  agitated  by  the  same  fears,  lest  he  had 

*  committed  the  unpardonable  fia,  and  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of 

*  inmortality.    And  afier  he  had  becone  a  convert  to  that  ^tlr, 
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*  his  mind,  in  its  seasons  of  depression,  was  oppressed  with  fears 

*  which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  his  religious  convictions ;  for  in 
'  health  he  believed  himself  accepted,  but  in  depression  he  imagined 

*  that  he  was  cast  out  in  consequence  of  bis  nefjlecting  to  destroy 

*  himself  on  the  fiwmer  occasion.  Surely  it  is  needless  to  assign 
'  intellectual  causes  to  such  wild  fapdes  as  this.  We  are  rather 
'  disposed  to  believe,  that  some  such  anchor  to  the  soul  as  reli- 

*  gian  would  have  afforded,  might  have  enabled  him  to  out-ride 

*  the  storm ;  for  though  hia  disorder  was  physical,  the  calm 
'  energy  and  sacred  confidence  which  religion  would  have  inspired^ 
'  might  have  prevented  it  from  affecting  his  mind  so  deeply ;  the 

*  concentrated  purpose  and  quiet  detennination  which  religious 

*  principle  ^ves  to  the  mind,  might  have  removed  some  of  those 

*  perplexities  by  which  the  fever  of  his  soul  was  exasperated  to 

*  madness  uid  despair.  Of  course  we  do  not  speak  of  the  e%ct  of 
'  the  views  of  religion  which  he  adopted :  this  is  not  the  place  to 

*  cUscuss  the  merits  and  influences  of  different  systems.   Each  sect, 

*  by  a  natural  habit  of  association,  imagines  that  the  water  of  life 

*  has  most  virtue  when  drawn  from  its  own  fountains,  as  wayfarers 

*  in  the  world  think  that  the  element  is  no  where  else  so  sweet  and 
'  reviving,  as  that  of  their  father's  well.     Any  one  who  reads 

*  Cowper's  letters,  will  see  that  his  religion  was  pure  and  undefiled 

*  by  the  spirit  of  any  party.  In  fact,  we  know  not  where  to  find  a 
'  finer  exhibition  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  than  in  the  life  of  this 

*  i^nark^le  man. 

'  The  complaint  under  which  Cowper  laboured  throughout  hit 
'  life  was  hypockondriaMt,  or,  as  Dr.  Rush  prefers  calling  it,  trit- 
'  timania ;  a  disorder,  not,  as  is  idly  supposed,  originaring  in  the 

*  imaf^nalion,  though  it  emplc^s  perverted  fancies  as  its  chief  in- 
'  struments  of  torture.     Cowper  was  aware  of  this ;  for  he  says  to 

*  Lady  Hesketh,  "  could  i  be  translated  to  Paradise,  unless  I 
'  could  leave  my  body  behind  me,  my  melancholy  would  cleave  to 

*  me  there."    His  disease  was  dyspeptic  habit,  which  gave  a  morbid 

*  sensibility  to  his  body  and  mind,  and  placed  him  in  that  state 
'  which  predisposes  to  insanity.     The  conscience  shares  in  the 

*  general  excitement.  There  has  been  an  instance  in  this  country 
'  of  a  youn^  man  who  died  insane  from  the  belief  that  he  hsd 
'  offended  his  Maker,  by  not  saying  grace  at  the  table  of  a 
'friend;  and  the  experience  of  physicians  supplies  them  with 
'  many  cases  hearing  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of  Cowper.  The 
'  disease  is  not  without  its  remissions ;  we  seein  his  letters,  written 

*  at  the  times  When  his  melancholy  disqualified  him  for  society 

*  and  exertion,  occasional  flashes  of  humour,  which  seem  strangely 
'  at  variance  with  the  accounts  of  his  biographers ;  but  it  was  the 

*  fact,  as  he  says,  that  sometimes,  while  he  was  the  most  distressed 
'  of  all  beings,  he  was  cheerful  upon  paper.  But,  as  the  disease 
'  gains  ground,  even  these  gleams  of  hapinness  vanish ;  all  be- 
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'  comes  dreary,  comfortless,   and   cold ;   tliere   is  no   beauty  id 

*  nature ;  its  sights  and  sounds  become  painful  and  disgusting ; 
'  there  is  no  brightness  in  the  sun ;  however  brilliantly  it  lights  up 
'  the  world,  it  cannot  shine  inward  to  the  heart.  Kindness, 
'  fiiendship,  and  aiFection  all  lose  their  power ;  their  attentions  are 

*  accepted  without  seeming  gratitude  or  pleasure;  even  the  voice 
'  of  religious  consolation  speaks  as  hopelessly,  as  if  it  were  ad- 
'dressed  to  the  dead.  The  anguish  arising  from  this  constant 
'  depression  is  so  Intolerable,  that  it  often  drowns  all  sensation  of 
'  the  most  intense  bodily  pain.  Sometimes  the  suSerer  prays  for 
'  madness,  like  King  Lear,  hoping  in  that  way  to  be  relieved 
'  from  the  i^ny  of  thought.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  could  be 
'  no  dark«:  change  beyond  this ;  but  it  is,  if  possible,  worse, 
'  when  it  settles  down  into  the  frozen  calm  of  despair.     Here, 

*  there  is  often  a  conflict  between  the  wish  and  the  fear  to  die. 

*  The  sufferer  longs  for  death  as  a  hidden  treasure,  and  would 
'  welcome  it  from  the  band  of  another,  but  dares  not  inflict  it 
'  with  his  own.     Sometimes  the  hatred  of  hfe  prevails,  and  he  re- 

*  sorts  to  poison,  the  pistol,  or  the  halter.  Such  is,  in  general 
'  terms,  the   description  given  of  hypochondria  by  those  whose 

*  profession  makes  them  ^miliar  with  it ;  and  almost  every  one  of 
'  these  signs  and  sufferings  is  found  in  the  history  of  Cowper. 

'  It  would  have  been  surprising  if  a  heart  like  his,  after  being 
'  tormented  for  months  by  such  a  disease,  should  not  have  over- 

*  flowed  with  gratitude  and  praise  as  soon  as  light  broke  in  upon 
'  the  darkness  of  his  soul.     For  we  have  seen  that  this  was  the 

*  case  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  veil  of  darkness  was  sud- 
'  denly  lifted;  but  at  this  period,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  stnk- 

*  ing  into  an  insanity  which  might  last  as  long  as  life,  and  was 
'  grasping  at  every  thing  that  afiorded  the  faintest  hope  of  relief, 
'  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  subject  of  Christianity.  His 
'  mind  fastened  itself  upon  that  sulg'ect ;  it  was  his  prevailing 

*  imagination  while  he  was  ill,  though  of  course  perverted  by  the 

*  wildness  natural  to  his  disease,  and  was  the  idea  uppermost  in  his 
'  mind  when  he  began  to  recover.   And  now,  being  separated  from 

*  his  old  associations,  and  placed  in  a  situation  favourable  to  the 
'  indulgence  of  his  religious  feelings,  where  the  influences  about 

*  him  were  all  auspicious,  and  no  uncongenial  pursuits  and  tempta- 

*  tions  were  present  to  distract  his  mind,  he  studied  the  subject  of 

*  Christianity,  and  applied  it  to  his  life  and  feeling,  till  bis  whole 

*  heart  became  a  living  sacrifice  of  grateful  praise.  Nor  is  it 
'  strange,  that  the  particular  aspect  in  which  the  subject  was  pre- 
'  sented  to  him  when  it  6rBt  engaged  his  earnest  attention,  should 
'have  been  dear  to  him  ever  after;  but  if  any  think  of  him  as 
'  the  slave  to  a  system,  they  will  find,  on  reading  his  letters,  that 
'  he  did  not  take  offence  at  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  was  con- 

*  tent  with  holding  fast  his  own.     There  was  not  in  fais  whole  com- 
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'  wwitioii  one  partiele  of  the  toaterial  of  which  bigota  lire  made. 

*  Intneated,  anient,  and  lealoos  no  doubt  be  wm,  but  bis  leal, 
'  iiupUad  of  blaibi^  out  agaiiut  odurt,   iom  uptraid  m  a  (dear, 

*  bright  flame,  whidi,  whoever  it  AoM  Mate  men,  could  have 
'  no  o^ter  ^ect  than  to  attract  them  onward  in  the  Btiait  and 
'  narrow  path  of  duty.'  * 

Here  we  may  as  well  pause,  for  it  is  impoisible  to  complete  our 
review  of  ^eee  volumes  in  a  single  article ;  and  we  sfaall  resume 
the  subject  a>  soon  as  the  ooncloding  portion  of  the  laife  by  Dr. 
South^  reachea  «nr  bands. 

Art.  II.— 1.  On  tht  Lihertv  of  the  Minutiy  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Bv  A.   N.  Groves.     12mo.>  pp.  81-     Sidmouthj  and  IJondon, 

3.  An  Argufuent  dranm  from  Scripture,  to  ^rove  thai  ike  IdmialTv 
if  the  Gotpel  ought  to  be  cntireljf  gratuttout.      Mmo.,  pp.  42. 


in^s  in  the  first  of  these  two  Tracts,  the  Writer  clai 
respectfiA  hearing,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  sincere  conviction 
and  pious  intention,  but  as  naving  set  an  heroic  example  to  the 
Church,  of  personal  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Cbnst.  Our 
readers  cannot  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Groves's  labours, 
sacrifices,  and  sufferings,  in  the  Missionary  csUse,  during  his  re- 
sidence at  B^dad,  and  in  his  subseqaent  visit  to  India.  He  is 
DOW,  we  believe,  about  to  set  sail  again  for  Calcutta,  with  the  in- 
tention of  prosecuting  his  misHionaiy  labours  upon  the  principle 
of  self-maintenance  advocated  in  tnis  Tract.  Mr.  Groves  not 
only  advocates  the  liberty  of  prophesying  as  common  to  all  the 
members  of  Christ''s  Church,  but,  without  going  so  far  as  the 
Writer  of  the  second  Tract,  who  contends  that  the  Ministry  of 
the  Gospel  ought  to  be  entirely  gratuitous,  he  deprecates  a  '  se- 
'  paration  Irom  worldly  callings  and  hard  labour,'  as  either  '  es- 
'  sential  or  desirable  for  the  bishops.'  He  fiilly  admits,  neverthe- 
less, that '  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.' 

'  He  is  most  richly  worthy;  and  teoe  be  to  ike  church  which  ditre- 
gards  the  flaim-      If  also  a  pastor  be  worth   having,  he'  is  worth 

Oing;  and  wherever  there  is  mnch  splritnal  work  to  be  donei  it  is 
economy  to  let  much  of  his  valnable  time  be  employed  in  mere 
labouring  ttir  his  earthly  snstenance.  But  these  considerations  are 
not  ench  as  Ae  is  to  urge  on  them,  but  whieb  Ihey  are  to  arge  on  Aim  ; 
and  I  would  have  the  minister  of  Christ  infinitely  above  a  thonght 
about  it.  Nay,  selfish  and  indolent  as  our  nature  is,  I  would  deUght 
in  leeiDg  the  sheep  t^  hU  flock  encouraged  to  labour  hardly  and  give 

*  North  Atnerican  RMdew,.No.  huudi-,  pp.  14.^-17- 
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freely,  \tj  aeeiiu  him  who  preached  tbe  precept,  manifest  Hm  exampIiSt 
like  the  Apostle  Paul.  &or  must  Ae  count  his  time  badlj  spent  thiu ; 
&r  God  can  cause  it  to  impart  a  ten-fold  power  to  all  his  preacbing.' 

Mr.  Groves  miglit  hive  adduced  the  conduct  of  Oberlin,  Neff, 
sAd  others,  as  noble  apecimeni  <^  the  spirit  of  independence  n hich 
it  is  his  olgect  to  recommend.  And  to  the  Chnatian  Missionary, 
he  might  have  pointed  out  tdio  glorious  example  of  the  Serampore 
Brethren,  and  of  other  devoted  labourers  in  the  same  field,  in 
coQQexioQ  with  the  London  Missionary  and  Baptist  Missionary 
Societies,  who  have  supported  themselves,  if  not  entirely,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  their  own- manual  exertions.  While  the  rich 
professors  of  England  have  been  doling  out  their  guineas  for  the 
support  of  societies  whose  object  is  the  erangehzatton  of  tbe 
world,  the  self-exiled  and  almost  forgotten  Missioriary  has  been, 
is  some  instances,  contributing  his  hundreds,  the  fruits  of  his 
esnungs,  to  the  same  cause ;  but  these,  the  most  munificent  con.. 
tributioDS,  form'  no  item  in  the  annual  report.  Honour  be  to  those 
sel&denytng  followers  of  the  great  Apostle  who  wrought  wi^h  his 
own  hands  night  and  day,  that  he  might  be  chai^abletOQoman, 
and  refused  the  bounty  of  the  Church,'  that  he  might  preach  the 
Gospel  without  charge !  Honour  be  to  the  Writer  of  this  Tract, 
who  has  practised  so  nobly  the  lesson  which  he  inculcates  I 

Tbe  meritorious  character  of  such  examples,  however,  is  de- 
rived &am  the  claim  which  is  waived,  from  the  sacrifice  that  is 
toade,  when  those  who  engage  in  this  warfare  undertake  it  at  their 
own  charges.  Mr.  Groves  contends  for  '  the  desirableness  of 
*  leaving  that  free,  for  which  thei«  is  no  rule  in  Scripture.^  But 
there  m  a  Scripture  rule,  binding  not  upon  the  minister,  we  ad> 
mit,  but  upon  the  churches ;  nor  can  language  be  more  explicit : 
"  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the 
Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel.^  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  Can  it  be 
necessary  to  shew,  that  this  does  not  preclude  eratuitous  labours, 
or  that  the  bounty  vf  the  church  may  be  lawfully  declined  ?  The 
lawfulness  of  a  Christian  minister's  engaging  in  secular  pursuits 
tor  his  own  maintenance,  will  not  be  denied,  we  presume,  by  any 
one.  If,  then,  the  Scripture  has  left  this  matter  free,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  general  expediency.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  question  is  a  very  wide  one ;  but  Mr.  Groves  has  laid 
down  two  principles  which  seem  to  us  to  go  a  great  way  towards 
clearing  the  ground.  The  first  is,  that,  if  a  pastor  is  worth 
having,  he  is  wcrth  paying.  ■  The  second,  that  where  much  spi- 
ritual work  is  to  be  done,  it  is  bad  economy  to  let  much  of  bis 
valuaUe  time  be  employed  in  secular  labour  for  his  own  main- 
tenance* We  may  add,  that  it  is  bad  economy,  too,  to  let  mucfa 
c£  his  valuable  strength  and  health  be  oonsmned  by  what  is  far 
worse  than  muiua]  UboiV'««nxiety  about  his  eardily  sustenuioa. 
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Be  it  recollected,  tbst  so  widely  do  tTie  circiimstsnccB  of  society 
diff^,  that,  in  one  country,  a  pastor  might  support  himself  by  his 
ovn  labour  without  much  hardship,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  necesBsries,  and  to  be  ou  a  par  with  the  majority  of  his 
flocK :  while,  in  another  country,  a  bare  subsistence  is  to  be  ac- 
quired only  by  a  stretch  of  physical  and  mental  exertion  which 
would  leave  no  time  or  enerey  for  the  spiritual  work, — at  least,  if 
a  family  is  to  he  provided  for.  In  thickly  peopled  and  highly 
civilized  countries,  a  division  of  labour  takes  place',  of  necessity,  in 
every  department  and  occupation ;  and  the  separation  ~which  Mr. 
Groves  deprecates,  is  but  the  natural  consequence  of  causes 
operating  upon  all  avocations.  Wisely,  therefore,  has  the  Scrip- 
ture left  that  '  free,'  which  must  be  determined  by  mixed  con- 
siderations of  general  principles  and  particular  expediency. 

We  shall  return  to  this  topic  before  concluding  the  present 
article ;  but  we  must  now  advert  to  Mr.  Grqves's  first  and  main 
inquiry,  relative  to  *  the  liberty  of  ministry  in  the  Church  of 
'  Christ.'  The  sntject  has  been  often  mooted  and  fiercely  liti- 
^ted,  but  it  seems  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Writer,  an  original 
inquiry,  which  has  been  forced  upon  his  consideration ;  and  after 
aeven  years'  anxious  deliberation,  he  has  been  led  to  adopt  his 
present  views.  Air.  Groves  is  not  the  only  individual  who,  having 
'  departed  widely  from  the  rules  and  maxims  laid  down  by  a  lai^ 
*  portion  of  the  Christian  Church,^  may  be  challenged  to  shew  hj 
what  authority  he  ministers.  The  subject  is, not  only  of  in- 
trinsic importance,  but,  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  society,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  have  far  outgrown  the  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and,  regarding,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wild  notions  and 
eccentric  proceedings  to  which  a  fanatical  zeal  has  given  rise,  may 
be'  deemed  of  ui^ent  interest.  Mr.  Groves  states  the  inquiry  in 
the  following  terms : — 

*  Whence  comes  the  authority  to  minister  in  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
Is  it  of  God,  or  of  man  ?  And,  how  are  those  who  are  authorized  to 
be  known?' 

In  proceeding  to  explain  his  views,  Mr.  Groves  premises,  that 
Scripture  is  the  only  rule  to  which  he  bows,  and  that  he  shall  not 
Meddle  with  what  mere  Tradition  has  declared  about  the  Apos- 
tles. His  first  petition  will  be  to  most  persons  not  a  bttle 
stivtUng ;  That  the  Apoatles  themselves  are  never  found  pretend- 
ing to  any  peculiar  power  of  appointing  to  the  ministry  in 
Chrisfs  Church  at  large,  nor  to  any  power  cU  all  of  excluding. 

'  You  will  find,'  he  says,  '  that  they  never  assumed  nor  exercised 
this  power  themselves,  nor  ever  transmitted  it  to  any :  that  the  only 
method  for  distinguishing  a  true  from  a  false  teacher,  recommended  in 
Scripture  or  used  by  the  apostles,  is  by  itupecting  hig  life  and  doc- 
triiu ;  and  that  the  idea  ol  apostolic  appointment  or  any  other,  is  never 
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alluded  to  even  an  conjoinlly  required.  Thus  it  itandi,  as  far  as  wbat 
is  mriUen,  to  this  day.  The  minister  of  Chriet  presents  himaelf  before 
the  church,  aa  moved  by  the  Holy  Oboat  to  take  on  himself  any 
ministry  in  her,  on  hit  own  responsibility ;  and  the  cbnrch,  after  trying 
him  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  God's  word,  and  by  those  alone,  receives 
him  or  rejects  him  aa  hert. 

'  It  is  important  that  I  should  not  be  misunderstood  here  as  to  the 
apostles  not  appointing  to  a  general  ministry  in  Christ's  church.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply,  but  that  in  new  churches  which  Paul  had  gathered 
from  among  the  heathen,  Paul  did  himself,  or  Titus  in  his  stead,  ap- 
point men  to  particular  ministries;  nay,  bpt  hence  I  judge,  that 
should  the  Lord  allow  any  one  the  honour  of  becoming  a  spiritual 
father  to  a  church  from  among  the  heathen,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
do  the  same  during  their  infancy ;  but  the  thought  that  he  had  any 
exclusive  right  or  power  of  Umiling  other »,  never  would  enter  my  mind, 
nor  did  it,  as  I  bdieve,  the  minds  of  the  apostles. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  distinct  propositions  that  I  deny  can 
be  shown,  either  from  the  writings  or  from  the  actions  (tf  the 
apostles: 

1st.  That  ther  ever  assumed  any  especial  right  of  appointing. 
Sdly.  That  tney  ever  assumed  any  right  of  excluding  at  all,  or 
limiting  others  in  appointing. 

3dly.  That  they  ever  prevented  any  from  going  of  their  own  accord, 
without  any  appointment  at  all  but  of  God;  except  on  the  ground  of 
falte  doctrine  or  scandalous  living. 

And  even  though  it  could  be  proved,  as  I  conceive  it  cannot,  that 
the  apostles  ever  set  up  such  a  claim,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
that  tneir  approval  or  appointment  was  necessary  to  minister;  still, 
unless  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  them  instructions  to  delwate  this  power 
to  others,  it  would  prove  nothing  for  the  pretensions  m  their  suppoaed 
successors.  For  granting  that  men  who  were  itupired,  and  by  the  lay- 
ing  on  of  whose  hands  miraculout  poKcrt  were  imparted,  possessed  an 
exclusive  right  of  delegating  the  power  of  preaching;  and  this,  at  a 
time  when  the  icripturet  of  the  Nern  Testament  mere  incomplete ;  this 
gives  not  one  feather's  weight  towards  a  similar  claim  on  the  part  of 
men  who  are  not  thus  inspired,  the  laying  on  of  whose  hands  no  ma- 
nifest  power  follows,  and  at  a  time  when  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment IS  complete:  a  time,  when  we  must  not  go  to  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  but  to  the  written  record  of  the  Spirit,  for  pure  truth ;  so  that 
without  the  intervention  of  such  rulers,  the  preacher  may  be  taught 
how  to  preach,  and  the  babe  in  Christ  how  to  judge-  But  if  I  see  no 
snch  claim  set  up,  when  there  was  the  greatest  necessity,  by  those 
apostles  and  prophets  on  whran  the  church  was  built;  the  pretensicms 
tf  other  men  are  to  me  at  once  sad  and  wonder&l.  O  that  there  were 
more  of  Moses's  spirit  among  us !  For  when  they  would  grieve  his 
heart  by  telling  him  there  were  some  entrenching  on  his  prophetic 
dignity,  this  good  man's  reply  simply  was,  i  mould  to  God  all  the 
lord's  people  mere  prophet*.  How  ^sily  then  woold  all  these  qoestioos 
he  settled ! ' 

'  Should  you  ask  whethN  the  apostles  assumed  an  exclusive  right 
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,  ttt  NHwiDtii^  teuhera,  n  as  tbat  none  oould  beoome  teachers  lawiiiUy 
and  ntlf,  except  by  authority  flowing  from  Christ  through  the  ckan»H 
of  the  apoHlet, — my  answw.  fMrtew  oi  ooDtradicUon,  is,  neyer.  No; 
not  even  when  great  trouble  had  arisen  from  false  teachers,  never  did 
Paul  object  to  their  want  of  official  right  to  teach.  Never  did  he 
warn  his  converts  to  inquire  by  whom  these  teachers  had  been  ordotned, 
and  whether  they  had  proper  teatimonials  of  their  lawful  ordination. 
Never  did  be  allude  to  appointment  by  himself,  or  by  any  one  of  the 
apostles,  or  by  any  body  else,  as  an  element  in  the  question ;  much  less 
as  the  tvAoU  question,  as  )t  ia  with  those  who  say  a  man  is  to  be  re- 
ceived &a  his  office,  Uiotu^  to  be  detested  and  abhorred  for  his  cha- 
racter. How  different  this  from  the  apostle's  rule,  to  be  applied  to 
lumtelf  and  la  aUlhe  brelhre*  tvio  taere  with  kim  I  Gal.  i-  8,  9, 
"  Though  we,"  says  he,  "  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you,"  (does  he  say.  Let  us  be  received  still  tar  our  ajpoH 
tolic  office'  sake  ?  nay,  hut)  "  let  him  be  aocurae^ :  aa  we  said  before, 
so  say  I  now  again,  if  any  man  preach  unto  you  any  other  gospel  than 
that  you  have  received,  let  him  be  accuried."  1  Cor.  x.  lii,  "  i  speak," 
he  says,  "  as  to  wise  men :  judge  ye  tfkal  I  tay."  Again,  2  Cor.  vii, 
2,  "  Receive  lu;  we  have  wronged  no  man,  we  nave  corrupted  no  man, 
we  have  defrauded  no  man."  They  were  to  judge  with  whose  authority 
he  came,  hy  what  he  said  and  what  he  did-'     pp.  10—15. 

The  nature  of  OrdinaUon, — of  the  power  which  it  conveys, — 
and  of  the  right  to  confer  orders,  ore  Uie  poiDts  upon  which  sl- 
moBt  eJI  the  £spute8  respecting  Church  government  may  be  said 
to  hinge.  The  Episcopal  oi  hierarchical  theory  of  Ordination 
invests  it  with  the  mysterioui  characta*  of  a  transmission  of  *  a 
'  holy  and  ghostly  authority  over  the  souU  of  men,  a  part  whereof 
'  consisteth  in  power  to  remit  and  retain  lini.'*  Although  not 
oclniDwledged  to  be  a  sacrament,  it  is  considered  as  imprinting 
an  indelible  character.  The  *  ministerial  power'  which  it  con- 
veys. Hooker  says,  '  is  a  mark  of  separation,  because  it  severeth 

*  them  that  have  it  from  other  men,  and  maketh  them  a  special 

*  Order  unto  the  service  of  the  Most  High  in  things  wherewith 
'  others  may  not  meddle.'     Again :   *  The  only  true  and  proper 

*  act  of  Ordination,'  he  says,  '  is  to  invest  men  with  that  power 

*  which  doth  make  them  ministers,  by  consecrating  their  persons 

*  to  God  and  hit  service  in  holy  things  during  term  of  life, 
'  whether  they  exercise  that  power  or  not.'  This  is,  clearly,  a 
notion  borrowed  from  the  same  source  as  the  altar,  the  mitre, 
the  distinction  between  priest  and  deacon,  (as  between  f»ieat  and 
levite,)  the  separation  between  laity  and  clerey,  and  the  other 
Judical  analogies  grafted  upon  the  Apostolic  inBtitutious.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that,  in  opposition  to  bis  Puritan  anta- 
gonists, the  Champion  of  Prelacy  denies  that  the  faculty  of 
preaching  is  a  necessary  qualification  (^  the  Christian  Minister. 

•  Hooker. 
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*  That  wherein  a  minister  diffcireth  ttma  other  Chriatisn  men  is 

*  not,^  he  Bsys>  *  as  some  have  childiehly  imagined,  tlie  sound 
'  preaching  of  the  word  of  God.'  In  fact,  he  contends  that,  in 
the  ApoBtolic  Church,  thoee  who  were  preachers  par  eaxellenee, 
were  layhbm.  *  Touching  Prophets,  they  were  such  men  as, 
'  having  otherwise  learned  the  Gospel,  had  Irom  above  bestowed 

*  upon  them  a  apeeial  gift  of  expounding  Scriptures  and  of 
'  foreshewing  things  to  come.  Of  this  sort  Agabus  was,  and 
'  besides  him  i&  Jerusalem  sundry  others,  who,  notwithstanding, 
'  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  clergy,  because  no  mon^a  gitbs 
'  or  qualities  can  make  him  a  mioistec  of  holy  things,  unless  or. 
'  dination  do  giye  him  powj?'-  '-^nd  v>e  no  where  find  Prophets 
'  io  have  be^  made  by  Ordination.''  '  An  error  beguileth 
'.many,"  he  further  remarks,  which  arises  &om  '  their  not  distin- 

*  guishing  between  services,  offices,  and  orders  ecclesiastical :  the 
'  tirst  of  which  three,  and  in  part  the  second,  msy  be  executed 
'  by  tho  laity.  .  .  .  Catechbu,  eieordtta,  readers,  singers,  and 
'  the  rest  of  like  sort,  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  they  no  way  differed 
'  from  others  of  the  Uity  longer  than  during  that  work  of  service, 
'  which  at  any  time  the^  might  give  over,  being  thereunto  but 
'  admitted,  not  tied  by  irrevocable  ordination,  we  6Qd  them  al- 

*  ways  exactly  sev^^d  ftom  that  body  whereof  those  three  before 

*  rehearsed  orders  alone  (bishops,  priests,  and  deacon*)  are  na- 

*  tural  parts.'  * 

Hower,  then,  may  undoubtedly  be  cited  as  a  witness  to  prove 
the  lavfuloeie  of  lay-preaching.  Prophets,  preachers,  and  con. 
jurors  may  all,  it  seems,  be  laymen ;  though  it  has  been  customary, 
iriien  an  exorcist  was  wanted,  to  send  for  a  priest.  But  to  be 
serioos ;  Hooker  is  quite  right  in  distinguishing  between  the  pro- 
phetic office  and  the  priesthood  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
Moses,  David,  Isuah,  Daniel,  and  most  of  the  Prophets  were 
laica,  and  for  the  most  part  were  chosen  from  tribes  to  whom  the 
priesthood  was  forbidden.  We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore, 
that  when  the  fashion  was  brought  into  the  Church,  oif  assimiU* 
ting  the  Chri^an  Ministry  to  the  Leviticsl  priesthood,  the  same 
distinction  should  be  observed  between  the  office  of  a  public  in- 
structor and  that  of  a  miaistei  at  the  altar.  Thus,  Clemens  and 
Origen,  whose  pnaching  in  Alexandria  attracted  great  numbers, 
were  both,  according  to  Eusebius,  laymen.  The  same  character 
attaches  to  others  of  the  most  distinguished  doctors  and  fiithers 
of  the  early  i^;^ ;  for  instance,  to  Justin  Martyr,  Lactantius,  and 
Jerome.  According  to  ecdesiasUcal  antiquity,  then,  preaching 
is  not  among  *  the  holy  things'  forbidden  to  unordaincd  persons. 


•  Hooker,  B.  v.  §§  78,  81. 
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bein(;  b  *  service'  vhicb  does  not  require  the  indelible  mark  of 
sscerdotal  separation. 

The  Preshyterian  theory  of  Ordination  rejects  the  notions  bor- 
rowed firom  the  Leritical  priesthood,  but  substitutes  for  them 
ideas  more  nearly  related  to  magistracy.  Ordination,  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  is  the  conveyance  of  a  right  or  *  church- 

*  power,"  by  presbyters  already  in  possession  m  such  power  in 
virtue  of  having  been  themselves  ordained.  According  to  this 
view,  the  Christian  Ministty  is  not  a  priesthood  or  order,  but  a 
collie  or  faculty,  the  admission  into  which  requires  to  be  jea- 
lously guarded,  like  a  municipal  guild  or  company.  Presl^te- 
rianism,  still  more  rigidly  than  EpiscojMcy,  restricts  the  minis- 
terial function  to  the  ordamed ;  although  it  recc^ises  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  qualification  to  teach  or  preach,  and  '  office  pow^,^ 
by  licensing  candidates  prior  to  ordination.  But  if  licenced  per- 
sons may  preach,  though  unorduned^snd  in  the  Dnglish  Esta- 
blishment tfaase  who  have  been  ordained  deacons  still  require  to 
be  licensed  to  preach — it  is  evident. that  persons  are  not  consti- 
tuted preachers  by  Ordination  ; — that  that  rite  has  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  function  of  public  teaching.  As  Ordination  and  Li- 
censing generally  go  hither,  they  have  been,  in  the  minds  of  maoy 
p^^oDB,  identified  or  confounded.  They  rest,  however,  upon  very 
different  pnnciples.  The  one  is  a  spiritual  ordinance  or  rite;  the 
other  an  act  uf  magisterial  jurisdiction.  The  teacher  is  licaised 
in  a  civil,  not  in  an  ecclesiastical  capaci^,  as  the  schoolmaster  is 
still  required  to  be ;  and  on  the  same  pnnciple,  the  press  was  fbr^ 
nterly  laid  under  similar  restrictions.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  Ucensing  system  is  not  of  Apostolic  ori^n. 
The  Jewish  authorities  would  certunlv  not  have  licensed  St. 
Paul's  Epistles ;  and  no  licenses  were  taken  out,  we  may  be  sure, 
by  those  primitive  lay-preachers  who,  scattered  abroad  by  "  the 
great  persecution  against  the  Church  at  Jrausalem,"'  "  went  every- 
where preaching  the  Gospel."  * 

One  reason  why  the  Fresbvterians  have  always  jealously.re- 
stricted  preaching  to  the  privileged  faculty,  is  derived  from  the 
notion,  that  every  preacher  may  claim  a  public  maintenance. 

*  Whosoever  may  lawfully  preach .  the  Gosp^  and  interpret  the 
'  Scriptures,"  it  has  been  said,  *  may  warrantably  require  a  main- 
'  tenance  competent  for  them,  of  the  church  to  which .  tbey  so 
'  preach.     All  gospel  labourers  are  worthy  of  their  hire;  but 

*  they  are  gospel  labourers ;  ergo.  Gal.  vi.  6.  But,'  quoth  Master 
CoUings-f*, '  all  those  members  in  a  church  that  are  ^f^cd  caa- 

•  Acta,  viii.  1—4 

f  Author  of  the  "  Flndictte  Minuierti  Evangelici,"  written  (about 
A.D.  1658)  in  maintenance  of  the  jure  dhino  claims  of  the  Presfay- 
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*  not  reqmre  a  competent  maintenance  of  tbe  church  in  whiph 

*  they  are,  according  to  Scripture,  rulers :  therefore  they  cannot 
'  lawfully  preach  the  Gospel  ordinarily.''  This  may  appear,  to 
OUT  readers,  atranffe  Ic^c ;  that  a  man*s  mouth  must  be  shut, 
because,  if  he  is  allowed  to  preach,  he  is  dischaived  from  the  duty 
of  maintaining  himself,  and  will  come  in  far  his  Biiare  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  of  the  church.  The  Independent  divines  of  other 
days,  who  contended  for  the  liberty  of  preachiug  bv  qualified 
Iftymen,  exposed  the  &lUcy  of  this  ailment,  by  remarking,  first, 
that  the  Scriptural  directions  evidently  refer  to  the  duty  of  main- 
taining those  who  are  constantly  engi^ed  in  teaching  as  their 
work  and  calling;  secondly,  that  such  persons  may  require  a 
maintenance,  not  of  the  church  which  sends  them  forth,  but  of 
those  to  whom  they  preach ;  but  that  *  it  concludeth  not  that 
'  they  may  require  a  maintenance  when  they  preach  but  occa- 

*  sionally.  There  were  many  brethren  gifted  in  the  primitive 
'churches,  as  Corinth;  (1  Cor.  xiv.;)  yet  it  will  hardly  be 
'  proved  that  they  might  all  require  a  maintenance  of  that 
'Church.'*  Mr,  Graves  must,  we  imagine,  have  reference  to 
some  such  high  Fresbytaian  notions  as  are  here  combated,  when 
he  expresses  his  conviction,  that  *  the  Church  has  been  an  infi- 

*  nite  loser  by  dividing  the  labouring  hands  into  one  class,  and 

*  the  preaching  mouths  into  the  other.^  Neither  Episcopacy  nor 
Fresbyterianism,  however,  is  in  itself  chargeable  with  this  con- 
sequence. It  has  rather  been  the  result  of  political  circum- 
stances, which  have  generated  the  jealous  and  exclusive  spirit  of  a 
state  monopoly.  All  monopolies  tend  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Whether  it  be  that  of  a  chartered  company,  a  medical  college, 
a  bench  of  lawyers,  or  a  caput  of  divines,  wlien  wealth  or  power 
is  connected  with  admission  to  the  profession,  order,  orwbatever  it 
be,  there  will  be  the  same  anxiety  to  uphold  and  to  confine  within 
the  narrowest  limits  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  corporation. 
It  would  be  diificult  to  disprove  Mr.  Groves's  assertion,  that, 
originally,  *  there  was  positively  no  limitation  whatever  on  the 
'  right  of  every  individual  brother  teaching,  preaching,  and  ad- 

*  namtstering  Uie  sacraments,  without  asking  leave  either  of  the 

*  Apostles  or  any  <nie  else.  I  know,'  he  adds,  '  things  were  di& 
'  ferent  then.     There  was  no  wealth  to  be  attained,  no  worldly 

*  honours  to  be  shared,  few  things  that  could  be  a  temptation 
*'to  carnal  and  unholy  men,  and  tnerefore  greater  freedom  might 

*  be  allowed  than  now,'  But  Mr.  Groves  does  not  deny  the  pro< 
priety  of  ordination  or  appointment  in  reference  to  office- 

'  I  fiiUy  admit,'  he  says,  '  that  to  ooostitnte  a  man  bithop,  (a  word 
which  implies  naion  wtUi  a  tpedal^fiock,)  human  authority  is  needed  ; 

•  «  The  Preachw  sent."    166&    p.  215. 
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that  ia,  no  ifaan  can,  with  good  «aise,  utume  to  ba  buboptfvcff  a  paf 
tKuIor  flock,  if  ha  have  not,  at  least,  the  good-will  and  consent  of  that 
flock :  and  similarly,  the  deacon**  t^ce  can  be  asaumed  by  none,  with- 
out the  approbation  of  those  wboae  money  he  is  about  to  dispose  of. 
But  this  leaves  mr  assertion  ontouched,  that  no  human  authority  is 
tfeeded  to  confer  Uie  abstract  rieht  to  teach  and  preach  or  administer 
the  sacraments.  If  any  one  cnooee  to  designate  apostles,  prophets, 
erangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,  as  so  many  ordert,  I  hare  no  ob- 
jection to  this.  Bnt  I  contend  these  order*  come  not  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  man,  but  entirely  of  Qod ;  tmd  contrariwise,  that  bi- 
abopB  and  deacons  had  q^et,  just  like  our  dnuchwudens  or  ovcneera 
of  Uie  poOT.  To  suppose  that  a  daaeoa  diosen  to  adtniniatar  the  alms 
of  the  Jemaalem  chivdi,  could  go  to  Corinth,  and  daim  a  control  ov^ 
the  funds  of  the  church  there,  would  aigaa  a  want  of  common  aense ; 
and  equally  ridicolotu  would  it  be  fijr  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  church 
at  Philippi  to  seek  to  ezerciw  an  official  character  at  Corinth.  The 
office  is  made /or  tht  nork  ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  special 
work  that  an  officer  is  officer  at  alL  And  these  oJGceis  might  be 
chosen  ont  of  any  epiritoal  order,  as  far  as  we  know ;  but  the  r^ht 
of  speaking,  in  the  church  or  out  of  the  church,  was  not  confinea  to 
the  officers. 

'  In  ^LCt,  there  is  no  act  of  ministry  to  be  perfbrmed  in  the  Christian 
chnrch  that  was  not  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Preachitig  in 
the  synagopaa  and  lemjile.  This  our  Lord  and  all  the  apostles  did ; 
and  not  only  were  never  accused  by  the  Jews  for  ao  doii^  but  wvre 
inrited  so  to  do.  "  If  thou  hast  any  word  of  nhortation,  say  on," 
was  the  invitation  to  Paul  sod  Barnabas.  (Acts  xiii.  15.)  Na^,  when 
the  Sanhedrim  were  aeddng  an  accusation  against  tho  poor  ignorant 
fishermen,  they  never  by  one  word  intimated  that  by  preaching  in  the 
temple  they  had  invaded  the  priest's  office;  an  onence  which  would 
have  been  punished  with  death.  As  to  the  Lord't  tupper,  its  counter- 
part is  found  in  thAto£  the  paschal  lamb.  But  the  administration  of  the 
SoBchal  supper  was  not  only  common  to  all  the  tribes,  but  was  to  be  per- 
irmed  in  every  family  in  Israel,  and  therefore  was  no  part  of  the  priest's 
office.  As  to  circttmcision,  which  was  the  initiatory  rite  into  the  natural 
dinrch,  as  our  baptum  is  into  the  spiritual,  we  see  that  Zipporah  cir- 
cumcised Moses'  children,  and  Paul,  who  was  no  priest,  circumcised 
Timothy.  Shell  we  then  be  bound  with  more  than  judaical  bondage  F 
If  it  be  contended  that  this  freedom  would  lead  to  dtsoidvi  how  was 
it  then  that  our  Lord  and  hia  apostles  set  such  an  eaaniple,  by  giving 
their  Banctiou  in  the  synagogue  to  the  very  same  principles  of  disor- 
der? .Kvery  a^nment  Uiat  applies  against  this  freedom  for  the 
Christian  church,  tells  with  the  same  or  greater  force  gainst  the  Jew* 
ish."    pp.  30—33. 

The  distinction  which  Mr,  Grovee  here  reoogoiaes,  betwew 
Oldinstion  to  ctutfactei  or  to  a  faculty,  and  ordination  to  office, 
ia  precisely  the  ground  taken  by  the  founders  of  the  Congr^a- 
tion^  polity.  Rejecting  alike  the  notion  of  sacerdotal  conse- 
cration, and  of  iunsdictive  authority,  as  foreign  Scorn  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ChaMaa  mamter,  thay  wora  led  to  regard  Ordination 
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in  the  nmple  light  of  a  solemn  induction  to  the  -paBtonl  charge. 
The  rite  itself  could,  in  their  view,  Convey  neither  grace  not 
office  power.  They  rejected  it,  therefore,  both  as  a  sacrament 
and  as  an  act  of  jurisdiction.  They  denied  that  the  essence  of 
a  cull  to  ofEce  consisted  in  the  public  designation  to  such  office; 
but  they  admitted  it  to  be  'a  necessary  aidjunct  of  such  a  call," 
which  they  regarded  As  consisting  in  the  previous  election.  They 
held,  that  in  extreme  cases  the  people  might  ordain  their  own 
officers,  but  that  it  was  ordinarily  requisite  that  the  ^pointment 
'  should  be  ratified  and  sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  other 
pastors  in  the  act  of  ordination.  Id  the  "  Heads  of  Agreement 
assented  to  by  the  United  Ministers*'  of  the  Fresbyterian  and 
Independent  denominations,  in  1691)  we  find  the  foUowing  de- 
claration :  '  In  so  great  and  weighty  a  nMtter  as  the  calling 
'  and  choosing  a  patter,  we  judge  it  ordinarily  requisite  that 
'  every  such  church  consult  and  advise  with  the  pastors  of  neigh- 

*  bouring  congregations :    That,  after  sncb  advice,  the  person 

*  consulted  about,  being  chosen  by  the  brotherhood  of  that  par- 
'  ticolar  church  over  which  he  is  to  be  set,  and  he  accepting,  be 
'  duly  ordained  and  set  apart  to  his  office  over  them  ; — where- 
'  in  it  is  ordinarily  reqninte  that  the  pastors  of  neighbouring 

*  churches  concur  with  the  preaching  elder  or  elders,  if  fiucfa  there 
'  be."  By  thus  restricting  Ordination  to  the  ^toral  office,  and 
by  making  election  to  loch  office  a  pre-requisite,  the  Congrega- 
tional system  proridn  the  best  security  for  the  retpectabiUty  of 
the  official  class  of  public  teacher  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  <^  the  miadstry,  without  rejecting  the  services  of  unordained, 
unofficial  teachers.  And  there  is  this  further  advantage,  that 
dnce  office,  not  order,  is  considered  as  giving  the  claim  to  main- 
tenance, there  are  no  more  clumants  than  there  are  actual  con- 
stant Mxiams ;  while  a  broad  line  of  distinction,  as  regards  re- 
sponsUiility  and  authority,  is  drawn  between  the  Chrisban  pas- 
tor m  a  recognised  officer  of  a  church,  and  the  occasional  and 
gratnitouB  laoourer. 

Mr.  Groves  may  be  thought  to  deny  all  distinction,  however, 
when  he  contends,  that  '  no  human  authority  is  needed  to  confer 
'  the  ahttract  right  to  teach  or  to  administer  the  sacraments.' 
The  administration  of  baptism,  indeed,  is  permitted  to  laymen 
by  even  the  canons  of  the  Romish  Church.  But  die  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  a  social  rite,  observed  by  the  church  collectively,  might 
seem  to  require  an  ^iiAal  character  in  the  administrator.  Of 
course,  no  human  authority  b  needed  to  confer  abstract  rights ; 
but  to  pveude  in  a  religious  assembly  is  not  a  right  of  this  de- 
cr^itioD ;  it  is  an  official  act ;  and  to  conftr  the  pastoral  office, 
human  authority  is  needed.  Otherwise  we  might  admit  that 
there  is  no^ng  in  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
absdi^y  ncpiuw  the  pn«eiwe  of  a  priest,  or  an  eoolanastical 
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RiagiBtrate,  as  Buch ;  and  it  would  be  more  easy  to  prove  tbe  in- 
ezpediency  than  the  unlawfulnegH  of  iu  being  administered  by 
inaividuals  not  nistuntng  tbe  recognised  character  of  paatora. 
Mr.  Groves  says : — 

'  That  it  IB  not  esseiitial  to  have  a  bishop  ta  elder  to  "  cmueerale  " 
the  snpper,  I  should  unhesitatingly  infer  from  the  perfect  silence  of 
the  Smptures.  But  this  point  is  made  clear'  beyond  all  reaaonable 
contradiction,  by  the  fact,  that  Paul,  while  Tcbulcing  the  church  of 
Corinth,  (who  partook  of  the  supper  promiscuously,)  ibr  their  want  of 
moral  deoentyi  does  not  rebuke  them  ibr  any  breach  at  Jbrm.  If  it 
hod  beea  "  administered  "  by  any  ruler,  bishop,  or  pasttff,  he  would 
have  rebuked  the  nder  Ear  the  disorder.  But  when  he  neither  btamea 
any  indiTidoal  for  the  disorder,  nor  blames  the  Churah  for  celebrating 
it  without  sach  "  administrator ; "  when  he  sums  up  all  by  the 
admonitiou  to  "  tarry  one  iat  another ; "  it  i>  manifest  that  the  Chnrdi 
had  no  one  to  administer  or  consecrate,  and  that  Paul  considered  such 
omission  as  quite  immateriaL  In  short,  that  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  whole  fiction  of  coiuecraled  elententt,  so  rich  m  results  to  the 
priesthood  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Syria  and  England.' 

Moet  of  oui  readers  will  Ailly  concur  with  Mr.  Groves  in 
ojnnion,  tlut,  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  elements,  the 
presoice  of  no  Inshop,  pnest,  or  pastor  is  required ;  Mid  among 
the  Congr^^tionalistB,  Uie  admimstrauon  of  the  elements  to  the 
conintmicantB  is  by  the  bands  of  the  deacons  or  elders.  It  is, 
we  apprehend,  as  a  point  of  order  and  expediency,  that  the  . 
presence  of  an  ordained  pastor  is  deemed  requisite;  and  the 
incumbent  duty  of  attending  to  such  consideratians,  and  of 
deferring,  to  s  certun  extent,  to  the  'customs''  of  the  cbureh,  is 
tai^ht  us  in  that  very  chapter  and  other  parts  of  the  same  Epistle  *. 
That  extraordinary  circumstances  may  warrant  a  departure  from 
such  customs,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny ;  but  a  roecial  case 
must  be  dealed  with,  when  it  occurs,  on  the  scriptural  principle, 
that  matters  of  order  and  ritual  should  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
ends  for  which  they  are  prescribed  f. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  circumstances  of  this  peculiar  kind 
w«e  in  the  mind  rf  the  Writer  of  the  present  Tract,  (the  first 
edition  of  which  was  published  at  Madraa,)  as  a  indicated  by 
the  following  paragr»|di. 

.  .  . '  I  never  can  cease  to  pray  and  desire  that  the  Church  may 
assume  her  true  liberty,  knowing  that  she  will  thereby  be  better 
prepared  for  all  that  is  coming  from  infidelity.  For  all  the  veried 
ctrenmstances  that  can  arise  in  an  increasing  empire  like  Ihit  of'  tmrt 
in  India,  every  body  of  believers,  however  small,  will  then  fed  their 


•  Seel  Cor,  xi.  16,34.    xiv.  33, 40.        +  Matt  xii.  3— 7. 
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full  liberty,  authority,  and  power,  not  withstanding  g&v  wcular  pur^it,' 
tn  take  the  office  of  bishop  m  the  church  of  God:  and  every' one  of  the 
church,  however  humble  his  gift,  will  feel  free  to  miniBter  as  of  the. 
ability  which  God  giveth.' 

Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings  of  our  Missionaries 
in  India  and  other  distant  regions,  the  whole  question  of  Church 
govemmeot  aBstimes  an  immensely  increased  importance.  At 
home,  the  almost  worn-out  controversy  about  the  three  orders — 
the  jtis  divinum  of  Prelacy  or  Synodical  rule — and  the  liberty  of 
prophesying,  had  ceased  to  excite  very  warm  or  general  interest ; 
and  each  denomination  peacefully  adheres  to  the  beaten  track  of 
its  predecessors.  Had  Mr.  Groves's  Tract  contained  the  joere  • 
speculations  of  an  amateur  polemic,  we  should  not  have  deemed' 
it  worthy  of  extended  observations.  But  it  is  evident  that  he 
has  had  to  grapple  with  practical  difficulties  arising  from  the 
working  of  those  principles  of  church  government  which  it  is  his 
object,  in  this  publication,  to  oppose.  He  has  witnessed  the 
oppressive,  schismatical,  and  miscfaievous  results  of  transplanting 
Prelacy  to  our  Colonial  Possessions,  with  its  obsolete  code,  ita 
exclusive  spirit,  and  its  unbending  claims*.  His  spirit  has  been 
stirred  by  the  treatment  which  some  of  the  Missionaries  hereto- 
fore in  connexion  with  the  Indian  Episcopacy  have  met  with  at- 
the  hands  of  its  rulers.  What  can  be  adapted  to  excite  stronger' 
feelings  of  holy  indignation,  than  to  see  the  essential  interests  of 
Christianity  postponed  to  ecclesiastical  etiquette,  and  to  6nd  the 
exertions  of  apostolic  labourers  fettered  and  impeded  by  the 
attempt  to  fasten  the  yoke  of  Prelacy  on  the  newly  raised  churches 
of  converts  Irom  among  the  heathen  ?  The  intolerance  of  Episc(>< 
palianism,  so  ingenuously  lamented  by  the  Author  of  the  pamphlet 
on  the  Fundamental  Reform  of  the  Church  Establishment,  is 
pitiable  enough,  but  comparatively  inoffensive,  at  home.  Abroad, 
it  assumes  a  character  still  more  odious  and  pernicious.  '  Never 
'  again,  I  hope,'  says  the  Writer  alluded  to,  '  will  any  one  who 

*  calls  himself  a  minister  of  Christ  in  the  Church  of  England, 

*  so  offend  against  Christ  through  hie  people,  as  to  deny  his 

*  commission  to  the  great  and  good  men  who  laboured  with 
'  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  to  establish  the  profession 
'  of  the  Gospel  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland  ....  We 

*  dare  not,  for  shame,  any  longer  deny  the  orders  of  foreign 
'  churches.'  Alas !  the  Writer  gives  expression  to  his  own 
catholic  feelings ;  but  they  are  not  responded  to  at  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Groves's  pamphlet  is  not  then  uncalled  for,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  do  good.  We  regret  that  he  has  adopted,  upon  some, 
points,  what  we  must  deem  extreme  opinions :  we  refer  especially- 
to  the  question  of  maintenance,  on  which  his  views  are  similar 


•  See  pp.  172,  173  of  our  February  Number, 
vot.  XV. — N.I. 
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to  tbow  of  the  Society  of  Frlendt.  -  But  hb  nuis  principles  are' 
Bound  and  §criptaral,  and  his  advocacy  of  them  ib  free  Irom  die 
Miab  of  aectarian  spirit  oi  party  bias.  He  is  probably  not  airare 
hov  entirely  he  apeaks  the  sentiments  of  the  primitive  Noncon- 
AvmiBtir  in  the  following  admiiabie  remarks. 

'  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  church  poasesaes  any  proper  legislative 
authority.  I  believe  that  at  the  very  outside,  in  the  estremest  and 
most  formal  cases  where  her  anthority  is  called  for,  as  in  the  excom- 
muaicatioD  of  the  notoriously  scandalous,  she  acts  only  judicially ; 
applying  the  laws  which  Chnst  has  laid  doiva ;  and  to  which  ahe  can 
Beither  add  nor  take  away.  Neither  did  Paul  or  Peter  ever  command 
any  thing,  in  their  own  name,  but  oaly  in  Christ's  name,  and  as 
enfbrciog  what  he  has  commanded. 

'  I  understaod  my  liberty  in  Christ  to  be  Ike  liberty  of  giving  up  to 
evsry  brother,  in  every  thing  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Lnrd,  or 
His  apostles:  and  the  Holy  uhost  having  enjoined  this,  I  could  never 
sublnlt  to  any  human  system,  which  prevented  and  condemned  it. 
For  instance, 

'  ''  Though  I  have  much  delight  in  the  greatest  part  of  tbe'Utnrgy  of 
die  Church  of  Engluid,  if  any  brother  were  to  come,  not  lild^  to 
use  it,  my  lilwrty  in  Christ  would  lead  me  to  say,  fie  fully  persaaded 
in  yonr  own  mind ;  only  preach  Christ'and  pray  truly,  and  all  is  well. 
Some  mar  like  the  gown  and  bands,  othas  not ;  some  may  come 
wdained  by  bishops — some  by  elders — some  by  pastors — some  by 
nobody;  my  whole  concern  would  be  to  know  on-  whose  aide  they 
were,  aa  our  hord  says  ;  and  if  they  were  on  the  Lord's  side,  I  would 
bid  them  God  ^>eed,  and  let  them  minister.  And  though  there  might 
be  disorder  to  Uie  eye  in  this,  there  would  be  infinitely  greater  oider 
to  the  heart,  and  this  is  the  order  which  the  Lord  loves.  If  he  only  - 
litve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  what  authority  have  I  to  fi>rce 
bim  to  submit  to  what  Scriptnre  has  not  commanded?  Rather  let 
ifie  give  up '  my  liberty,  and  b*  bound  with  those  who  are  hound,  and 
fiiW  witli  thoso'^oare  free,  and  Hot  please  myself,  but  my  ne^boor 
fiirhifl  goodto  edification. 

'.  I  Bppr^end  that  true  wdet  does  not  consist  in  ainung  after 
DOImtrd  uniformity,  but  in  fidlowing  Christ;  avoiding  diafrepancy 
widi  the  yfoe^,  not  so  much  id  unity  of  the  letiar  as  of  ^e  tpirit ;  tor- 
in'thiB^  BB  in  every  thins  else,  "the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth- 
life,"  for  "  Ood  looketu  not  at  th&  appearance,  but  at  the  hearty" 
thwefbre  "  that  which  is  higt^  esteemed  among  men"  is  continually 
"  aboininatton  in  the  sight' of  God." 

'  I  do  not  say  that  no  system  can  be  made  nut  of  the  New  T&ta- 
meilt,  but  I  am  quite  surb  no  imperative 'one  can,  nor  one  from  which 
difl«rence  of  circumstanced  may  not  moke  it  at  onoe  alloWahb!  and' 
hdy,  insome  respects  to  difl^r.  In  fact  I  do  nbl'See  a  sin^e'  chQpch 
eldsting,  that  appeert  an  eiact  transcript  of  what  is  erident  iil  Scrip- 
tbM;  and' I  dicnild  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  I  hope  my  h^jnneai, 
tD  submit  to  any  disdpline  that  did  not  violate  the  tpirit  vaietseiitiat 
Hotere  t^the  gon)el ;  which  my  brethren  in  Christ  thought  it  right  to 
institute.     Bnt  if  they  made  their  tradition  or  r^^lation' stand  m  the 
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way  of  the  least  of  my  Lord's  commandineDts,  they  would  be  as  weiA 
round  my  heart  to  bind  it  to  obedieuce,  as  fetters  of  burnt  tbr«ad  to 
bind  my  feet.' 

The  second  Tract  will  claim  but  &  brief  and  Bummary  notice. 
Instead  of  being  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  ministry  should 
be  entirely  gratuitous,  it  rather  aims  to  shew,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  whatever  for  pastors  or  ministers.  '  The  private  bre- 
'  thren,  where  there  are  no  ministers,  should  do/  we  are  told, 
'  what  every  Christian  brother  ought  to  be  capable  of  doing ; 
'  namdy,  exhort  the  others  to  be  steadfast  in  the  fiiith.* 

'  And  this  not  in  tedious  or  formal  harangues,  loeically  constructed, 
with  their  various  divisions  or  sub- divisions,  their ^rHlt/,  tecondly,  and 
lAirdly,  but  in  a  warm  and  &itbful  address  "  warm  frcnn  the  heut  and 
fMthful  to  its  iirea."  And  who  will  say  that  a  college  or  aoademioal 
education  is  needful  as  a  preparative  for  such  exercises  ?' 

No  one,  certainly ;  nor  would  we  say  that  an  academical  edu- 
cation is  needful  to  qualify  a  person  &r  writing  such  a  j^une,  dog- 
matical, and  ill-reasoned  pamphlet  as  this.  The  only  sermons 
the  Writer  would  allow  of  must  be  unpremeditated ;  and  for  even 
these  he  thinks  there  is  no  occasion. 

'  If  churches  themselves  would  be  content  with  the  devotitmal  ports 
«f  worship,  and  the  solemn,  deliberate  reading  of  the  Holy  Oracles,  sub- 
mitting their  consciences  to  the  authority  of  God'sword,  without  wait- 
ing and  hankering  for  man's  exposition  of  it,  it  is  probable  they  would 
maJce  ikr  greater' and  surer  progress  in  Divine  truth.  Bat  no  ;  they 
must  have  fine  orations,  flowery  discourses,  anecdotes,  declamatiott>, 
appeals  to  the  passions  rather  than  to  the  understanding;  any  thing, 
in  short,  to  suit  itching  eBxa  and  a  craving  for  novelty.  They  are 
afraid  the  conscience  mtgfat  be  awidcened  t«o  moch :  it  would  tw  too 
awful  to  come  into  cloee  ctmtact  with  the  Holy  Law  of  God,^t  would 
too  much  disturb  their  carnal  security,  and  l«id  to  painful  >df-exami- 
natioa.' 

Now  upon  this  string  of  assertions  we  must  remark,  lirst,  that 
the  statement  is  not  true;  and  secondly,  ^t  a  writer. wfao  substi- 
tutes calumny  for  reasoning,  has  smul  claim  to  be  listened  to. 
His  Kivument,  such  as  it  is,  comes  to  this ;  that,  inasmuch  u 
some  churches  are  too  fond  of  a  vicious  and  declamatory  style  of 
preaching,  it  were  better  to  dispense  with  all  public  teaching. 
That  a  minister  should  be  a  goml  scholar,  a  ready  speaker,  or  a 
gentleman,  is  viewed  Iqr  this  Writer  as  a  sore  evil;  from  which  it 
must  be  inferred  that  be  sets  very  lightly  by  those  qualities  in 
any  class  of  persons.  Yet,  in  his  Tract,  there  is  a  little  shew  «f 
learning.  He  makes  fVee  with  the  names  oi  Justin  Martyr  and 
Chrysostom,  Socomen,  and  '  Piue  Quintue,''  He  would  probably 
wish  to  havecredit  for  possessing  the  very  qualities  he  deems  so  iHi- 
desirable  in  Christian  pastes.  We  h<^  that,  in  common  consJs. 
tencv,  he  supports  himself  by  manual  labour ;  and  that,  as  he  can 
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bave  no  better  riglit  to  be  paid  for  bis  writinK,  tban  otbere  have 
for  their  preaching,  tfaU  publication  is  '  entirely  gratuitous.'  His 
'argument'  reminds  us  of  a  pithy  reply  which  was  once  given  to 
a  person  of  the  same  Sanderoanian  acbool,  who  argued  that  the 
Lord  stood  in  no  need  of  any  man's  learning.  '  No,  friend,'  was 
the  retort, '  nor  hath  he  need  of  any  man's  ignorance.' 


Art.  III. — 1.  Linetd  Drawing,  and  Introduelum  to  Geometry,  aa  taught 
ia  the  Lancastrian  Schools  of  France.  Translated  from  the  French 
.    of  Monsieur  L.  D.  Francceur.     8to,  pp.  83.     Plates.     London, 
J83o. 

2.  Graphie* :  A  Manual  of  Drawing  and  Writing,  for  the  Use  of 
Schotkis  and  Families.   By  R.  Peale.    12mo,  pp.  86.    London,  1835. 

3.  The  Firtl  Book  of  Geometry  ;  including  Plane  and  Solid  Geome- 
try, and  an  Introdnction  to  Tngonometrj.  18mo,  pp.  84,  Lon- 
don, 1835. 

'I'^HE  business  of  popular  education  seems  to  be  better  under* 
-^  stood  and  more  rationally  conducted  on  the  Continent,  than 
in  our  own  country,  where  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  superior 
advantages,  and  indulge  a  sort  of  intellectual  Pharisaism,  in  the 
conviction  that  we  are,  in  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  mental 
cultivation,  '  a  dukedom  to  a  be^arly  denier'  richer  than  our 
neighboure.  We  question  the  fact  in  every  sense.  In  respect  of 
the  people,  we  know  the  notion  to  be  altogether  unfounded ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  showy  apparatus  of  Universities  and  Founds- 
tioD-scbools  of  which  John  Bull  deliebtetb  to  boast,  we  believe 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  judicious  and  available  training, 
the  academical  institutions  of  Continental  Europe  are  incompara- 
bly more  eflective  in  the  production  of  scholars  well  and  variously 
furnished  for  the  demands  of  common  and  of  professional  life. 
It  is  not  in  the  forcing  of  a  score  or  two  of  wranglers,  that  the 
substantial  excellence  of  a  system  is  demonstrated ;  nor  in  the 
eommunicatiou  of  a  set  of  specious  accomplishments  applicable 
to  a  present  ol^ect,  and  practically  useless  in  the  activities  of 
average  life ;  but  in  the  fiiU  charging  of  the  mind  with  know- 
ledge that  becomes  part  and  prindple  thereof,  answering  the  de- 
niauds  of  busy  existence,  auxiliary  to  exertion,  alleviating  failure, 
^d  adorning  success.  Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  advan* 
tages  and  excitements  which  in  England  are  offered  to  the  privil^ed 
classesj  disappear  when  we  look  round  for  means  and  materials  that 
may  be  applied  to  the  instruction  of  the  people.  They  may,  it  b 
true,  learn  to  read,  and,  by  favour,  to  write ;  but  concerning  the 
.uses  of  reading  and  writing,  they  may  get  information  as  they 
can.  The  machinery  of  our  Sunday  and  Lancaaterian  schools  is 
of  the  simplest  and  least  scientific  kind,  adapted  only  to  coarse 
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work,  and  without  any  tendency  td  improvement.  The  young' 
mind  is  left  precisely  at  the  point  where  it  is  taken  up;  osten- 
sibly educated,  but  really  arrested  in  its  progress,  just  at  the  limit 
where  preparation  ceases,  and  education  begins. 

That  they  manage  these  matters  better  in  France,  we  require 
no  stronger  proof  than  is  furnished  by  the  first  of  the  three  pub- 
lications before  us.  It  contains  a  simple  but  sufficient  system  of 
lines  and  curves,  disposed  in  well-graduated  lessons,  and  explained 
in  such  a  way  as  to  free  the  subsequent  study  of  geometry  from  a 
great  part  of  those  technical  and  formal  difficulties  which  are  so 
annoying  to  the  beginner;  while  the  practical  application  of  the 
mental  and  manual  dexterity  thufi  acquired  to  scientific  and  artistic 
purposes,  is  excellently  exemplified.  Five  large  folding  plates  are 
filled  with  distinct  and  numerous  diagrams,  ascending  from  mere 
horizontals  and  perpendiculars  to  the  polygon,  the  sphere,  the  cy- 
linder, and  the  less  complicated  architectural  forms.  These  'tab- 
*  lets '  are  in  tended  to  be  '  pasted  on  separate  pasteboards,  and  each 
'  given  to  the  monitor  of  the  class  it  refers  to.'  Suspended  in  front 
'  of  the  well-known  semicircle,'  it  serves  as  the  exemplification  of 
a  series  of  directions,  given  by  the  monitor,  and  followed  by  the 
children,  who  trace  the  figures  as  described  on  the  tablet. 

'  The  children  in  the  classes  never  are  allowed  to  use  ruler,  square, 
or  compass ;  and  must  acquire  by  habit,  the  power  uf  tracing  the  figures 
required  with  accuracy.  These  instruments  are  in  the  hands  of  moni- 
tors only,  who  use  them  as  tests.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  unless 
a  child  is  deprived  of  alt  talent  whatever,  he  wiU  soon  be  able  to  draw 
straight  lines,  circles,  ellipses,  and  the  different  combinations  of  these 
figures,  ivith  great  correctness.  A  pupil  must  never  be  permitted  to 
turn  his  slate,  but  must  attain  a  faality  in  drawing  his  lines  freely,  in 
every  direction,  while  his  slate  remains  inthe  same  position.  He  mnst 
accustom  himself  to  calculate  specified  measures  with  his  eye,  both  in 
lines  and  cubes.  Practice  is  sufficient  to  render  the  sense  of  sight  an 
in&llible  guide  in  the  measure  of  space  and  distances ;  and  graduated 
scales  of  inches,  affixed  to  the  tablets,  and  thus  perpetually  before  his 
eye,  will  contribute  to  it.' 

The  fallowing  paragraphs,  independently  of  their  interesting 
details,  connect  themselves  immediately  with  our  opening  observ- 
ations, by  illustrating  the  advantages  of  an  improved  system  of 
education  for  the  poorer  classes,  cot  merely  as  it  regards  them- 
selves, but  as  it  afiects  the  society  to  which  they  belong,  and  of 
which  they  are  too  much  considered  as  the  mere  incumbrance. 

'The  art  of  Lineal  Drawing,  the  faculty  of  estimating  proportions 
by  the  eye  alone,  and  of  tracing  them  on  paper,  would  be .  a  useful 
acquirement  in  most  of  the  occupations  ot  the  middling  and  lower 
-classes  of  society;  but  its  direct  advantages  are  perhaps  not  so  import- 
ant as  the  habil  it  encourages  of  accuracy  and  precision,  which,  when 
scqoired  in  youth,  in  any  one  instance,  usually  extends  its  influence 
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over  the  general  character.  The  art  of  Lineal  Drawing  may  not  con' 
tribute,  tm  much  as  the  power  of  readins  and  writiaK,  to  improve  the 
moral  sense ;  bnt  it  ia  periiapa  more  conducive  then  these  to  the  pros- 
perity of  indnatry,  to  the  practical  success  of  each  individual  in  his 
trade.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the  Duke  de  Cayes,  in  his  school  for 
the  poor,  at  Livourne ;  and  the  experiment  was  so  satisfkctory  in  its 
result,  both  as  to  the  &cility  with  which  the  art  was  acquired  by  the 

{upils,  and  the  advantages  attending  it,  that  it  has  since  become  a 
ranch  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  Lancastrian  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  throughout  France. 

'  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  instruction  contained  in  the  following 
pages  may  be  introduced  into  our  elementary  scboola,  as  it  has  long 
been  in  those  of  France.  A  correct  and  unerring  eye  to  guide  the 
hand  of  the  artisan,  confers  a  habit  of  accuracy  which,  when  once  ob- 
tained in  youth,  is  never  lost.  But  the  general  diffusion  of  tbe  art  of 
Lineal  Drawing  would,  besides,  lead  to  important  results  in  the  im- 
provement of  raauT  branches  of  our  trade :  it  would  create  a  new  aci- 
enee  among  our  middle  classes, — that  of  producing  works  of  taste.  We 
aresupenu:  tothe  French  in  onr  machinery  ;  we  are  equal  to  them  in  the 
excellence  of  our  materials ;  but  our  patterns  do  not. please  the  eye  ua- 
less  copied  from  theirs;  and  thus,  from  preeminence  in  taste,  tbey  stilt 
maintain  a  decided  superiority  over  us  in  all  tbeir  manufactures.  We 
have  the  taste  to  admire  their  beautiful  forma  and  patterns,  but  aro 
incapable  of  producang  them  equally  perfect  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  fact 
scarcely  credible,  that  the  art  of  inventing  good  patterns  is  almost 
nnknewu  in  England,  and  that  this  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  high 
prt^ta  which  Frendi  articles  bear  in  this  country.' 

A  itrildng  iHuitratdon  i^  this  skill  and  readine§a  in  ornamental 
design,  and  of  die  prodigali^  of  inventioa  laTiahed  on  even  inffflior 
olgects,  is  afforded  by  tia  e^tW  of  Gil  Bias,  lately  published  in 
Paris.  Independently  of  a  most  piquant  profusion  of  wood-cuts, 
some  vety  clever  and  sjnrited,  interspersed  among  the  minor  divi- 
tdons  of  the  t^xt,  there  is,  at  tbe  head  of  every  chapter,  an  orna- 
mental letter ;  and  this  series,  including,  at  a  rough  guess,  probably 
not  fewer  than  a  hundred  specimens,  exhibits  so  much  beauty  and 
yariety,  prodiiced  with  so  little  apparept  effort,  as  to  shew  both 
the  lai^  demand  &r  that  kind  of  talent,  and  the  ample  means  fiw 
supplying  it  to  any  imaginable  extent. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  translaUon  of  M.  Francceut'a  voy 
able  work  betrays  symptoms  of  negligence.  In  the  6rst  diggraa 
of  the  lessons  for  the  second  class,  the  figure  and  the  e^lanation 
contradict  each  other.  The  latter  affirms,  that '  both  the  oppovte 
'  tangles  A  £  are  acute,  the  others  obtuse;'  whereas  there  avf  no 
'  others,'  and  of  these  two  *  opposite  angles '  £  iq  obtuse.  We 
h^ve  not  the  oiiginal  at  hand,  hut  we  awpqae  the  tni^  ti^uisW 
tion  of  tf^G  te:i^t  would  ran  «s  followB :  '  of  we  two  c^posite  ugles 
'  A  Et  one  ia  itcuto,  the  other  obtuse.'  At  page  37  ve  {lave  '  pi^< 
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*  lettpiped,^  and  '  psralleli^pede ,- '  at  page  8f)  '  parallelojnped.^ 
At  page  d8  we  find,  ^at '  there  is  the  great  and  Binall  diameters  of 

*  the  ellipse ;  ^  and  this  jumble  of  persons  occurs  in  other  places. 
At  page  66,  example  2,  the  fignres  of  the  product  are  misplaced. 
In  a  Tork  of  a  different  kind,  we  shonld  not  have  noticed  these' 
errors;  but,  where  the  young  are  concerned,  the  ni(»t  scrupidous 
accuracy  is  indispensable. 

Mr.  Prale  has  written  a  clever  work,  but,  as  we  think,  on 
questionable  principles.  We  do  not  believe  with  him,  that  'writing 

*  is  nothing  eke  than  drawin;;  the  forms  of  letters;'  nor  do  we 
accept  the  proposition  in  the  more  guarded  expression  of  M.  Fran- 
c(Bur,  that  writing  is  a  *  species  of  drawing/  They  are,  in  our 
view,  distinct  in  nearly  all  respects ;  in  the  modes  of  handling 
thoroughly  dissimilar,  as  much  so  as  speaking  and  singing.  We 
have,  however,  been  amused  with  the  '  Graphics : '  the  exemplifi- 
cations of  good  writing  are  satisfactory ;  and  alu^ther  the  book 
will  be  found  to  throw  hght  on  an  important  subject. 

The  '  First  Book  of  Geometry'  is  what  Cobbett  would  have 
called  a  nice  little  manual ;  it  contains  much,  very  much,  in  a 
minimum  of  compass.  The  '  essentials '  of  Plain  and  Solid  Ge- 
ometry are  comprised  in  sixty-six  propositions ;  and  there  is  an 
introduction,  brief  indeed,  but  so  clear  and  comprehensive  that  we 
were  about  to  extract  it  entire,  for  the  hene^t  of  our  younger 
readers;  but,  as  the  book  itself  is  small  and  cheap,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  general  recommendation. 


Art.  W.—A  Critical  and  Factimile  Pronouncing  and  Ex^naioiy 
Dieti'mmy  oFthe  English  Langnage.  By  James  Knowles.  Parts 
1.  and  II.     3t.  Gd.  each.     London. 

"OEW  tilings  are  more  needed  than  a  compact  and  .comprelien- 
-^  sive  English  word-book,  on  the  plan  of  the  French  dic- 
tionary which  bears  the  very  influential  name  of  the  defunct 
Rivarol,  although  that  Writer  s  papers  furnished  nothing  towards 
its  completion,  but  a  very  absurd  preface.  By  able  editing  and 
akilfiil  typ<^aphy,  a  single  octavo  volume  is  made  to  comprise, 
not  only  a  full  vocabulary  of  the  language,  with  clear  and  ample 
explanations,  largely  illustrated  by  a  well-chosen  apparatus  of 
phrases  and  idioms,  but  a  very  extensive  collection  of  terms  usually 
confined  to  technical  and  scientific  glossaries.  It  has,  however, 
one  ^eat  defect,  in  common  with  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy ;  it  makes  no  attempt  ^t  etymologicu  deduction  :  it 
does  not  even  give  the  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  that  indis- 
pensable feature,  which  occurs  in  our  Johnson.  We  want,  then, 
such  a  work  as  this,  ^itb  the  addition  of  a  sound  system  of 
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etymology ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  its  success  would  amply 
repay  the  heavy  cost  of  sKill  and  labour  which  it  would  demand 
for  its  completion. 

Mr.  Knowles  has  had  a  difPerent  object  in  view.  His  main 
purpose  seems  to  have  been,  so  far  as  the  '  explanatory'  jpart  of 
his  Dictionary  is  concerned,  to  give  a  clear  interpretation  of  every 
word,  without  embarrassing  himself  with  the  more  subtile  in- 
flexions or  transitions  of  meaning.  But  the  most  onginal  and 
elaborate  department  of  the  work  appears  to  be  thatwhich  is  con- 
nected with  tbe  Author's  system  of  pronunciation ;  and  this,  so 
far  as  ve  can  judge  without  a  minute  and  laborious  examination, 
is  clever  and  correct.  The  vocabulary  is  judiciously  enlarged  by 
tbe  introduction  of  a  considerable  number  of  scientific  words,  of 
which  the  explanations  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  sufficient  for 
general  purposes.  We  would,  however,  suggest  the  expediency 
of  a  more  strict  revision  in  another  edition,  since  a  very  slight  in- 
spection has  enabled  us  to  detect  several  instances  of  drowsy 
editorship.  '  Captlliform '  is,  we  are  told, '  in  the  form  of  a  hare,  or 
'.  of  Aares.'  The  '  Boio "  of  a  ship  is  defined  to  be  '  that  part  which 
'  begins  at  the  loof,  and  compassing  the  stem  (stem  ?)  ends  at 
'  tbe  forecastle.^  We  do  not  profess  to  be  deeply  versed  in  nauti- 
cal terms,  and  there  may  be,  by  possibility,  gome  profound  techni- 
cality in  this  matter,  of  which  we  are  not  aware;  but  we  have 
always  understood,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  that  the  houj  and 
stern  of  a  ship  indicated  her  opposite  extremities.  The  inter- 
pretation, such  as  it  is,  we  find  in  Chalmerses  Abridgement  of 
Todd's  Johnson,  though  it  is  made  obscure  by  the  introducdon 
of  terms  which,  whether  seaman-like  or  not,  pass  our  comprehen- 
flion.  The  '  bow  of  a  ship'  is  stated  to  be  '  that  part  of  her 
'  which, begins  at  the  loof,  tmA  compassing  ends  of  the  stem,aaA 
'  ends  at  the  stemmost  parts  of  tbe  forecastle/  Unless  we  read 
all  this  very  ignorantly,  there  is  strange  blundering  here.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  particular  necessity  for  introducing  the  word 
Cosmorama  ;  invented,  we  believe,  as  distinctive  of  a  popular 
exhibition,  and  meaning,  not  merely  *  an  extensive  view,  for 
some  of  the  views  were  by  no  means  extensive,  but  a  series  of 
paintings  illustrating  the  scenery  of  different  parts  o(tke  world. 
The  strictly  alphabetical  order  is  not  always  preserved ;  Chryso- 
colla,  should  not  follow  Chtyso;>rasus. 


Art.  v.— 1.  The  General  Orders  of  FieM  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  K.G.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France, 
from  1809  to  1814;  and  the  I^w  Countries  and  France,  1815.' 
By  Lieatenant  Colonel  John  Gurwood.  8vo.,  pp.  xxvil.,  460. 
London,  1832.  . 
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2.  The  Dupatchei  of  Field  Marihal  the  Duke  of  WeUingtm,  K.G., 
during  hit  Tsrious  CampaignB  in  India,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain, 
the  X«w  Countriea,  and  France,  &om  17d9  to  1818.  Compiled 
from  Official  and  Authentic  Docaments.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Garwood.  Vols.  I.  to  IV.  8vo,  pp.  xix,  2307.  London,  1834, 
1835. 

"^^E  have  felt  some  little  enbamissment  while  precondderiDg 
* '  the  course  to  he  taken  in  our  notice  ofthese  Volumea.  Were 
we  to  do  full  justice  to  their  value  sb  materials  for  history,  or  as 
illustrations  of  character,  we  must  enter  on  inTestigations,  of 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  the  limits.  Neither 
could  we  well  avoid  contact  with  those  moral  and  religious  views 
of  war  and  statesmanship,  which,  however  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter, or  intrinsically  important,  might  have  more  of  the  air  of 
sermonizing  than  would  seem  exactly  called  for  by  the  immediate 
occasion.  We  shall,  however,  escape  from  this  perhaps  not  very 
formidable  difficulty,  by  confining  ourselves  to  a  brief  exhiljition 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  important  documents;— import- 
ant every  way,  since  they  are  connected,  not  only  with  the  major 
events,  both  in  India  and  Europe,  of  the  present  ceotury,  but 
with  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  successful  soldiers  and  influ- 
ential statesmen  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  or  a  country, 
distinguished  for  the  production  of  such  characters,  counted 
among  ber  ministers  And  her  generals. 

Many  of  the  great  commanders,  both  of  andent  and  modem 
times,  nave  left  to  posterity  their  own  estimate  of  the  reasons 
which  guided  their  decisions,  the  resources  which  aided  their 
success,  and  the  difficulties  which  either  enhanced  their  triumph, 
or  diminished  the  disgrace  of  failure.  Csesar,  Frederick,  Na- 
poleon, have  bequeathed  to  us  invaluable  elucidations  of  their 
civil  and  military  policy ;  but  in  no  previous  instance  have  we 
found  such  ample  and  distinct  illustrations  of  motive  and  con- 
duct as  are  crowded  into  the  volumes  before  us.  That  enlight- 
ened curiosity  which  feels  miserably  balked  by  a  mere  surface- 
view  of  events,  and  eagerly  inquires  for  the  means  of  that  inte- 
rior inspection,  without  wtiich  the  true  knowledge  of  history  is 
unattainable,  will  here  find  itself  thoroughly  furnished  with  prin-, 
ciplc  and  detail :  henceforward,  no  man  may  deem  himself  mas- 
ter of  those  great  sections  of  contemporary  history  that  include 
the  transactions,  Indian  and  Spanish,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  took  so  distinguished  a  part,  without  having  sub- 
jected these  documents  to  a  diligent  examination. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  a  short  recapitulation  of  the 
Duke's  services,  previous  to  his  holding  command  in  India ;  and 
then  describes,  more  in  detail,  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  the  final  scene  of  that  eventful 
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pampugn,  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  with  the  fall  of  the 
brave  &epot  who  had  retreated  to  his  last  retrenchment,  resolute 
there  to  die*.  The  results  of  this  succesB  were,  to  Colonel 
Wellesley,  the  goTemment  of  Mysore,  and  the  comnmnd  of  the 
troops  serving  above  the  Ghauts.  From  this  ijme  he  seems  to 
have  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  on  whom  the  Iildian 
Government  relied  in  cases  of  difficulty.  The  complicated  af- 
fiiifs  df  the  Deccao,  involving  all  sortg  of  conflicting  interests, 
were  managed  by  him  with  a  skill  that  seemed  to  seize  by  in- 
tuition the  clew  to  every  entanglement.  The  same  determination 
which  marked  his  conduct  in  after  life,  distinguished  it  even 
Uien,  and  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  decision  which  prompt- 
ed him,  in  the  face  of  strong  official  oppositionj  to  anticipate 
direct  orders,  and  despatch  the  Egyptian  expedibonfrom  Ceylon 
to  Bombay.  He  maintained,  too,  the  high  ground  which  fae 
had  taken ;  for,  when  his  brother,  the  Govemor-general,  had 
thought  it  politic  to  manifest  a  little  coolness  tm  the  subject  of 
this  forerunning  of  officialiues,  he  yielded  not  a  jot,  but,  though 
without  ever  losii^  sight  of  respectful  subordination,  broueht  his 
Excellency  to  a  satisfactory  explanation.  And  when,  after  naviug 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  expedition,  he  found 
himself  superseded  by  General  Baird,  his  sense  of  disappaint- 
inent  was  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother 
Henry,  then  at  the  seat  of  government,  but  evidently  iqtended 
to  meet  the  eye  of  Lord  Momington  himself. 

'  My  Bapcrsessicm/  he  writes,  '  must  bave  been  occasioned  ather  by 
my  own  misconduct,  or  by  an  altenLtion  of  tlie  sentiments  of  the  Oo- 
Temor-^neral.  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  robbery  or  marder,  and  he 
has  certainty  cbaiwed  his  mind  ;  but  the  world,  which  is  always  good* 
natured  towards  those  whose  at^rs  do  not  exactly  prosper,  will  not, 
or  rather  does  not,  fell  to  suspect  that  both,  or  worse,  have  been  the 
occasion  of  my  being  banished,  like  General  Kray,  to  my  estate  in 
Hungary.  I  did  not  look,  and  did  not  wish,  for  the  appointment 
which  was  given  to  me ;  and  I  say  that  it  would  probably  HaTc  been 
more  proper  to  give  it  to  somebody  else ;  but  when  it  was  given  to  me, 
and  a  circular  written  to  the  eovernmcnts  upon  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  fair  to  allow  me  to  nold  it  till  I  did  something  to  deserve  to 

lose  it I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I 

have  been  treated  by  Government  upon  the  occasion.  However,  I 
have  lost  neither  my  health,  spirits,  nor  temper,  in  consequence  there- 
of.* 

'  '  Colonel  Garwood  has,  in  a  very  interesting  note,  refuted,  by  re- 
ference to  the  private  papers  of  General  Harris,  the  mis-statement  of 
Mr.  Hook,  in  his  Li&  of  General  Baird  ;  a  book  which  we  hare,  more 
than  ODoe,  taken  up  with  the  intention  of  reviewing,  and  have,  as 
oAen,  laid  down,  in  conviction  of  its  utter  wwthlessaess  as  a  ^lecinea 
of  tuogn^hy. 
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We  tufipect,  however,  that'the  writer  of  these  sharp  sentences 
was,  after  all,  somethiog  in  the  wrong.  The  Governor-general 
had  already  exposed  himself  to  the  imputation  of-  fraternal  par- 
tiality in  the  disposition  of  his  military  patronage.  General 
Baird  had  avowedly  felt  himself  aggrieved  hy  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  Wellesley  to  the  government  of  Seringapatam ;  and  if, 
OS  we  believe  was  the  fact,  he  apjdied  for  the  command  of  the 
army  destined  for  Egypt,  his  solicitation  could  not,  with  pro- 
priety, be  disregarded.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  bo  far  as  we  have 
seen,  appears  again  through  the  whole  of  this  voluminous  corre- 
spondence ;  and  his  letters  to  officers —  Mura-o  and  Moore  for  instance 
—in  danger  of  giving  way  to  feelings  of  irritation,  are  iraught  with 
the  soundest  and  kindest  counsels. 

The  documents  which  Jill  the  remainder  of  }he  first  volume, 
carry  u$  through  the  Duke's  Indian  carea  down  to  the  battle  c^ 
Argaum  and  the  storming  of  Gawilghur.  Hia  acdve  pursuit  aud 
complete  destruction  of  the  maranding  bands  of  Dhoondiah 
Waugh,  the  great  events  of  the  Marhatta  campaign  of  1803,  are 
all,  with  their  various  circumstances  and  results,  fiilly  detailed 
and  illustrated  in  these  authentic  papers.  The  second  and  third 
volume  complete  his  Indian  correspondence  on  military  and  ad- 
ministrative subjects,  down  to  his  £nal  departure  6:0m  the  East 
in  Mar<^  IBOIr.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  England,  he  waf 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hastings  i  and  Colonel  Gurwood  avails  himself  of 
that  circumstance  to  make  the  following  comment. 

'  There  is  no  situation,  and  there  are  no  circumstances,  in  which  an 
officer  of  the  army  may  be  placed,  that  will  not,  in  some  manner  or 
otho-,  be  stamped  with  the  superior  principles  of  the  thorough  soldi^. 
An  intimate  friend  having  remariced  in  iumiliar  terms  to  Si;  Arthur 
Wellesley,  when  at  Hastings,  how  he,  having  commanded  armies  of 
ftmy  thousand  men  in  the  field ;  having  received  the  thanks  of  paio 
liament  for  his  victories ;  and  having  been  mada  Knight  of  the  Bath ; 
could  submit  to  be  reduced  to  the  command  of  a  bri(^e  of  infoutry? 
"  For  this  plain  reason,"  was  the  answer ;  "  I  am  tammuimallah,  as  we 
say,  in  the  East ;  that  is,  I  have  ate  of  the  King's  salt,  and  therefore  I 
conceive  it  to  be  my  duty'to  serve  with  unhesitating  zeal  and  cheer- 
-  fulness,  when  and  wherever  the  King  and  his  government  may  think 
proper  to  employ  me,"  This  maxim  has  the  more  force  from  there 
being  officers  in  the  army,  who,  unfortunately  for  them,  having  de- 
clined subordinate  employ  from  flattering  themselves  with  superior 
Eretensions,  have  repented  their  decision  during  their  professional 
vcs ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Compiler  has  presumed  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  hereafter  be  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stan(XB,  to  the  great  military  principle,  as  well  as  to  the  example  of 
the  Duke  of  Wdlington.' 
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The  fourth  volume  illustrates  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
operations,  down  to  the  battle  of  Talavera  and  its  results. 

The  volume  of  'General  Orders'  is  most  valuable  to  those 
who  make  war  their  profession.  It  contains,  indeed,  a  practical 
comment  on  military  business  in  all  its  departments  and  nearly  all 
its  contingencies.  Originally  issned,  pro  re  nata,  to  the  proper 
authorities,  they  formed,  as  nrst  printed,  a  collection  amounting 
to  about  seven  volumes ;  and  these,  on  the  return  of  peace,  were 
called  in  horn  the  officers  to  whom  they  had  been  communicated, 
and  who  had  preserved  them  carefully.  Very  different,  however, 
was  their  treatment  at  the  '  Horse  Guards,'  where  they  were  de- 
posited, and  whence,  we  believe,  every  copy  has  unaccountably 
disappeared.  From  one  of  the  very  few  sets  known  to  exist. 
Colonel  Gurwood  has  compiled  the  present  work,  retaining  every 
thing  of  value,  and  reducing  the  whole  to  an  alphabetical  order. 


Art.  VI— 1.  Inaugural  Lecture  read  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  the  Divinity  School,  on  Thursday,  March  17,  1836.  By 
R.  D.  Hampden,  D.I>.,  R^us  Professor  of  Divinity.  8vo,  pp. 
34.    London,  1836. 

3.  SlatemenU  of  Christian  Doctrine,  extracted  ^m  the  pubHshed 
Writings  of  B.  D.  Hampden,  D.D.,  R^oa  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Oxlord.     8vo,  pp.  36.     London,  1836. 

THE  Church  which  has  swallowed  Dr.  Maltby,  strains  at  Dr. 
Hampden.  Oxford,  which  boasted  of  her  Bampton  Lec- 
turer, now  execrates  the  man  whom  she  delighted  to  honour — for 
why  P  He  has  advocated  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
University,  and  has  been  appointed  Regius  Frolessor  of  Divinity 
by  Lord  Melbourne  1  Hence,  the  cry  of  heresy  from  the  gowned 
rabble  and  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  Christian  Benares. 
That  some  good  and  pious  men  have  caught  the  alarm  raised  by 
the  spirit  of  party,  and  joined  in  the  clamour,  we  do  not  deny; 
but  the  commotion  has  been  originated,  and  is  kept  ahve,  by  po- 
litical zealots,  carrying  the  bigots  alon^  with  them,  of  whose 
piety,  orthodoxy,  and  right  feeling,  their  champion  and  oracle, 
the  Sunday  paper  of  the  clergy,  is  the  worthy  representative. 
Since  the  expulsion  of  John  Locke  from  the  University,  a.  more 
^sgusting  display  of  religious  hypocrisy  and  bigotry  has  not  been 
exhibited  even  at  Oxford. 

Dr.  Hampden  has  been  cruelly  and  shamefiilly  used.  Yet,  he 
may  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  the  oppodtjon  raised 
against  his  appointment  has  partaken  less  of  any  personal  ani- 
mosity towards  himself,  or  real  distrust  of  his  opinions,  than  of 
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hostility  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  Politics  are  the  theology 
of  Oxford ;  and  his  Grace  the.  Duke  of  Wellington  is  the  Master 
and  Doctor  of  its  schools.  Whosoever  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Divinity  Chair  by  a  Whig  Minister  of  the  Crown,  vould 
have  been  likely  to  lose  from  that  moment  all  reputation,  with  the 
Tory  University,  for  orthodoxy.  When  Lord  Grenville,  the 
then  Chancellor,  nominated  Dr.  Hampden,  afler  the  publication 
of  his  Bampton  Lectures,  to  the  headship  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  not 
a  whisper  of  objection  was  heard  aeainst  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
pointment.     Even  the'  Times  asKs :    '  What  must  the   public 

*  think  of  the  previova  acquiescence  of  the  University  in  the  fit- 
'  ness  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  be  a  lecturer  in  her  schools,  and  the 
'  president  of  one  of  her  collegiate  establishments  ?   '  Why,  if 

*  there  was  danger,  was  not  the  alarm  sooner  raised?"  Why; 
i^in,  when,  only  last  year,  Dr.  Hampden  was  appointed  by  the 
University  authorities  to  the  lectureship  of  Moral  Philosophy, — 
a  post,  it  nas  been  justly  remarked,  in  which  the  indirect  opera- 
tion of  heretical  tenets  was  likely  to  be  more  mischievous  than 
their  undisguised  inculcation  in  divinity  lectures,— was  not  a  voice 
of  warning  or  remonstrance  raised  ?  That  Dr.  Hampden''B  senti- 
ments were  not  fully  known,  cannot  be  alleged  with  any  decent 
regard  for  truth ;  for  it  was  by  his  theological  writings  he  had 
attained  distinction  and  honour.  This  sudden  clamour  can  have 
been  excited  by  nothing  but  the  suspicion  of  Dr.  Hampden's 
being  more  liberal  than  his  vri tinge  prove  him  to  be,  because  he 
has  been  selected  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  Divinity  Chair. 
This  has  revived  the  recollection  that  the  learned  Professor 
supported  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  repeated  advice  to  the 
University  to  take  into  consideration  the  matriculation  test.  The 
jump  from  this  fact  to  his  being  heterodox — a  Socinian,  or  worsen 
was  easy  and  instantaneous.  But  the  proofs  of  heresy  were  yet 
to  seek.  The  same  volumes  that  had  furnished  the  .credentials 
of  his  fitness  for  the  presidency  of  a  college  and  a  university  lec- 
tureship, were  now  to  be  searched  for  passages  that  might  be  con^ 
strued  and  perverted  into  a  meaning  of  dangerous  tendency.  A 
number  of  his  opponents  have  not  been  ashamed  to  confess,  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Hampden's  errors 
scattered  through  several  publications  which  they  had  either  not 
cared  to  read  or  failed  to  understand.  But  the  most'  equivocal 
.and  exceptionable  passages  that  the  busy  malignity  of  ois  de- 
tractors has  been  able  to  select,  will  not  bear  out  the  charges  that 
have  been  brought  against  him.  One  anonymous  assailant  tried 
to  make  out  a  resemblance  between  some  garbled  passages  taken 
from  Dr.  Hampden's  writings,  and  some  sentences  translated  frofii 
Voltaire .'  *     By  a  similar  process,  conducted  with  equal  honesty, 

"  This  disgracefnl  article  appeared  in  the  Standard. 
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jwnillel  paMagea  might  be  culled  from  writers  t)f  the  most  tm>o^ 
site  Bentiments.  Did  the  authors  of  these  base  calumaies  believe 
Dr.  Hampden  to  cherish  secret  infidelity  or  Socinian  tenets? 
Impossible :  his  IsiiKiuigG  is  too  eiplicit  and  express  on  all  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  allow  of  bo  uncnaritable  a  sus- 
picion. The  utmost  that  coi^  be  truly  alleged  is,  that  Dr. 
Hampden  has  manifested  au  impatience  of  schoUstic  shackles,  a 
spirit  of  philosophical  candour  and  free  inquiry,  and  a  liberality 
towards  persons  of  a  different  f«th,  which,  if  not  under  the  re- 
gulation of  sound  knowledge  and  sincere  piety,  might  lead  to 
pernicious  consequences.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  into 
the  specific  grounds  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  his  orthodo^F^ 
we  shall  discover  that,  in  many  instances,  he  has  been  blamed  for 
advancing  heresies,  when  he  has  only  muntained  sound  Frotestaot 
doctrine,  and  attacked  inveterate  superstitions  in  their  scholastic 
entrenchments.  To  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  at  Areopagus, 
Paul  seemed  "  a  babbler ""  and  "  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  for 
he  "  brought  strange  things  to  their  ears."  To  the  Peripatetics 
of  Oxford,  there  are  many  ChristiaD  verities  which  sound  not  less 
strange ;  and  for  a  similar  reason.  But  there  is  this  remarkable 
'  ditference  between  Athenians  and  Oxonians.  The  former  "  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
things."  The  latter  are  such  exclusive  fautors  of  what  is  esta- 
blished, antiquated,  and  customary,  that  they  seem  to  love  Christ- 
ianity chiefly  because  it  is  eighteen  centuries  old,  and  they  believe 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articlea  because  they  we  the  authorship  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  *  main  principle '  contended  fpr  by  Dr.  Hampden  in  his 
recent  "  Observations  on  Religious  Dissent,"  is,  as  stated  by  one 
of  his  assailants,  '  that  all  creeds,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox, 

*  are  but  statements  of  human  opiniop.^  That  this  principle 
dbould  be  deemed  controvertible  I^  any  persons  who  understand 
the  terms,  only  proves  how  slowly  the  most  certun  and  obvious 
truths  make  their  way  against  the  force  of  prejudice.  What  are 
creeds  but  human  interpretations  of  revealed  truths,  or  deductions 
from  them ;  deductions  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but 
which,  being  uninspired,  carry  with  them  no  authority  ?  To 
claim. for  any  uninspired  documents,  ibr  any  exposition  of  the 
inspired  text,  the  authority  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Di- 
vine oracles,  is  unhalloKed  presumption.  '  Religion,^ -Dr.  Hamp- 
den justly  lemarks,.  '  consists  of  those  truths  which  are  simply 
'  contained  in  Divine  Bev^tion,  with  the  affections,  dispositions, 

*  and  actions  suggested  by  them.  Theological  opinion  is  the 
'  various  result  otthe  necessary  agtiou  of  our  minds  on  the  truths 

*  made  known  to  us  by  the  Divine  word.'  Those  truths' are  facts 
which  exist  independently  of  our  opinions:  they  are  equally  true, 
whether  we  believe  them  or  notj  iuid  wliether  our  judgement  re- 
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ipectiiig  then  be  boirect  or  not.  While  Dr.  Hainpden  contends, 
that  what  sre  termed  religious  doctrines  are  mere  human  opinions,  he 
expliditly  aeserte — and  the  assertion  explains  and  suards  hid 
meaning — that  the  truths  of  Scripture  are  revealed  facte.  For 
example,  the  Atonement  is  a  glorious  fact.  So  is  the  opersftion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  the  objects  of  faith  are,  not  less  than 
visihle  objects,  really  existent  apart  from  all  doctrines  relating  to 
them.  That  Our  Lord  has  ascended  to  heaven,  and  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  is  not  a  doctrine,  hut  a  fact,  distinctly  asserted 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which  no  one  can  doubt  who  receives, 
their  testimony.  But  that  Christ  went  down  into  bell,  is  a  mere 
theory — a  human  doctrine.  So  ia  the  statement,  that  he  ascended 
to  heaven  '  with  all  things  apperttunin^  to  the  perfection  of  man's- 
'  nature ; '  and  so  also  is  the  Jiercely  litigated  allegation,  that '  the 
'  Holy  GhoBt  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son.' 

*  Strictly  to  speak,' says  Dr.  Hampden,  'in  the  Scripture  itself, 
'  there  are  no  doctrines.  What  we  read  there  is  matter  otfact; 
'  either  fact  nakedly  set  forth  as  it  occurred,  or  fact  explained 

*  and  elucidated  by  the  light  of  Inspiration  cast  upon  it.'  Will 
it  be  believed  that  this  passage  has  been  adduced  among  the 
proofs  of  the  learned  Profeseor's  heterodoxy ;  as  if  it  implied  any 
thing  beyond  a  Jealousy  for  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture,, 
tt^ether  with  a  correct  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  truths 
which  are  the  subject  matter  of  Revelation .''  We  are  apt,  in- 
deed, to  speak  of  revealed  &cts  and  certain  truths  under  the 
name  of  doctrines;  and  Dr.  Hampden  himself  has  failed  to  pre- 
serve in  all  instances  the  distinction  upon  which  he  here  insists ;  . 
thus  affording  a  disingenuous  adversary  the  opportunity  of 
charging  him  with  casting  doubt  upon  truths  which  may  be  de- 
scribed under  both  terms,  because,  as  stated  in  Scripture,  they 
arc  &cts ;  as  explained  by  Theology,  they  are  dogmas.  The 
following  passage  will  explain  our  remarks. 

'  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  even  amon^  our  own  theologians,  one 
doctrine  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  be  admitted  in  order  to  the  recep- 
tion of  another.  Original  sin,  for  instance,  is  not  Unfreqnently  inciu- 
cated,  as  essential  to  be  believed  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  order  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  truth  of  the  Atonement ;  as  if  the  truth  of  either 
doctrine  were  a  matter  of  logical  deduoticm,  or  dependent  on  the  truth 
of  the  other :  whereas,  in  the  correct  view,  each  m  an  ulUmale  fact  in 
the  revealed  dispensations  of  God,  rettittgon  its  onn  proper  evidence.' 
Bampton  Lectures,  p.  385. 

Now  here.  Original  Sin  is  termed  a  doctrine ;  and  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's words  maybe  adduced,  that  all  doctrines  are  mere  opinions. 
Therefore  Original  Sin,  it  might  be  said,  is,  according  to  Dr.  H., 
a  mere  theory  or  dogma,  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  our  readers 
will  perceive  that  this  voujd  be  a  base  perversion  of -his  senti- 
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ments;  for,  in  the  same  breath,  he  speaks  of  Ori^nal  Sin  as  an 
ultimate  _^ic/,  resting  on  its  proper  evidence.  And  he  proceeds 
to  remark,  that  *we  should  have  been  under  an  obligation  of 
*  acting  as  feeUng  ourselves  under  sin  and  naturally  incapable  of 
'  happiness,  had  the  Scriptures  simply  stated  our  incapacity  and 
'  misery,  without  revealing  the  mercies  of  the  Atonement.' 

Another  passage  which  has  been  adduced  as  confirmatory  of 
Dr.  Hampden's  dangerous  priociples,  is  the  following ; — 

'  The  real  causes  of  separation  are  to  be  found,  in  that  confiisioa  of 
theological  and  moral  truth  with  religion  which  is  evidenced  in  the 
profeBsion  of  different  sects.  Opinions  on  religions  matters  are  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  objects  of  faith,  snd  the  zeal  which  belongs  to  dis- 
sentients in  the  latter,  is  transferred  to  the  guiltless  differences  of  falli- 
ble judgments.  Whilst  we  agree  in  the  canon  of  Scripture— in  the 
very  words  for  the  most  part  ftom  which  we  learn  what  aie  the  objects 
of  faith, — we  suffer  disunion  to  spread  among  us  thiongh  the  various 
interpretations  sii^;ested  by  our  own  reasonings  on  the  admitted  &ct8 
of  Scripture.  We  iatroducc  theories  of  the  Divine  Being  and  attri- 
butes—theories of  human  nature  and  of  the  universe — (dirinity  of  our 
Lord,  fall  of  man,  &c.,  &c.) — principles  drawn  from  the  various  brandies 
of  human  philosophy — into  tne  body  itself  of  revealed  wisdom.  And 
we  then  proceed  to  contend  for  these  unrevealed  representations  of  the 
wisdom  of  GoA,  as  if  it  were  that  very  wisdom  as  it  stands  forth  con- 
fessed  in  his  own  living  oracles.  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  at 
once  pare  and  gentle.  Surely  it  has  no  resemblance  to  that  dogmatical 
and  sententious  wisdom  which  theological  controversy  has  created/ 
ObtervatUmt  on  Distent,  p.  7- 

Now  here,  Dr.  Hampden  may  seem,  at  first  view,  to  refer  to 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  fall  of  man,  &c.,  as  mere  theories.  But 
fie  also  speaks  of  theories  of  the  Divine  nature  and  attributes ; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  fair  to  impute  to  him  Atheism  on  this 
latter  ground,  aa  Socinianiam  on  the  strength  of  the  former  ex- 
pressions. His  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  attentive  and 
candid  reader.  Theories  relating  to  the  deity  of  Christ  and  the 
fall  of  man,  as  well  as  theories  relating  to  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
Existence,  are  here  properly  distinguished  from  the  inscrutable 
facte  which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  and  to  his  firm  belief  in 
which  the  whole  tenor  of  Dr.  Hampden's  writings  testifies- 

We  shall  not  be  understood  as  pledging  ourselves  to  an  un- 
qualified approval  of  all  Dr.  Hampden's  opinions,  much  less  of 
all  his  sometimes  unguarded  expresslong.  In  reviewing  his 
Bampton  Lectures*,  we  intimated  our  opinion  that  some  of  his 
assertions  were  '  questionable  or  too  vague ; '  and  in  noticing  his 
"  Observations  on  Religious  Dissent,"  we  felt  called  upon  to  re- 
mark,  that,  in  one  instance,  '  the  liberality  of  the  learned  Fro- 
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'  fessor  exceeded,  in  out  opinion,  the  scriptural  line.'  •  Among 
the  positions  vhich  hsve  been  cited  as  dangerous,  is  his  allwa- 
tion,  that  '  all  opinion  is  involuntary  in  its  nature  ;'  vhich  has 
been  supposed  to  approach  to  the  pernicious  dogma,  that  man  has 
no  control  over  bis  belief,  and  therefore  is  not  accountable  for  it. 
This  cannot  be  Dr.  Hampden's  meaning.  Opinion  and  belief 
may  be  strictly  involuntary,  and  yet,  springing  from  moral  causes, 
may  nevertheless  indicate  dispoffltions  and  conduct  for  which  man 
is  accountable.  A  man  is  answerable  for  the  involuntary  and  in- 
evitable efiecis  of  causes  which  lay  within  his  own  power.  If  un. 
belief  were  not  a  test  of  the  state  of  the  heart,  because  caused  by 
moral  perversion,  it  would  not  be  criminal. 

The  most  exceptionable  sentence  which  Dr.  Hampden's  enemies 
have  been  able  to  cull  &om  his  writings,  is  one  in  which,  taking 
'  the  extreme  case  of  the  Unitarian,'  it  is  his  object  to  shew,  that, 
while  regarded  as  more  liberal  and  less  exclusive  than  others  in 
hie  creed,  he  is  really  '  as  dogmatic  as  any  other  religionist.' 

*  Putting  him,  however,'  Dr.  H.  adds,  '  on  the  same  footing  pre- 

*  cisely,  of  earnest  religious  aeal  and  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  CnriBt, 

*  on  which  I  should  place  sn^  other  Christian,  I  propose  to  him 

*  impartially  to  weigh  with  himself,  whether  it  is  not  theological 

*  dogmatism,  and  not  relif^ous  belief,  properly  so  called,  wnich 

*  constitutes  the  principle  of  his  dissent.'  Now  we  should  say 
that  Dr.  Hampden  here  puts,  not  an  extreme  case,  but  an  impos- 
sible one ;  for  if,  in  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  any  Unita- 
rian could  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  Christians, 
he  would  possess,  in  that  unequivocal  mark  of  regeneration,  the 
distinctive  sign  of  a  true  faith.  '  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is 
'  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  '  if  any  man  have  re- 
'  ceived  the  Spirit  of  Christ,'  he  has  the  seal  of  God.  "  Grace 
be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  "-f- — 
whatever  be  their  creed.  We  may  safely  abide  by  this  Scriptural 
test,  whomsoever  it  may  include  or  exclude. 

We  shall  cite  one  more  of  the  passages  which  have  been 
selected  by  the  opponents  of  the  learned  Professor,  as  the  matter 
of  indictment ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  has  given  umbrage, 
1^  reason  of  its  boldness  and  its  truth.  We  give  it  with  me 
italics  which  indicate  the  offensive  expression.  Yet,  had  this 
very  passage  occurred  in  a  work  written  against  tbe  Papists,  and 
been  pointed  at  T  ran  substantiation,  it  would  have  been  admired 
by  every  orthodox  Protestant. 

'  "  Rightly,  then,  to  understand  the  tioctriiu  of  Ike  Sacraments  in 
general,  we  must  look  to  th6  theory  of  secret  influences  on  which  it  is 
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hMcd,  the  mysterioiu  power,  cooMtTCd  td  belong  to  oertain  things,  or 
BCtioiu,  or  peraona,  of  eftcting  changeft  not  oogniaable  to  the  seiues, 
and  changes  as  real  as  those  apparent  to  obserrBtion.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  Christian  application  of  this  tbeorvi  the  power  waa 
not  conceived  to  belong  intringkallf  to  the  thinge  tDemselves.  They 
were  only  subordinate  instrumental  causes  by  which  the  divine  agency 
accomplished  its  ends.  The  general  belief  in  magie,  in  the  early  aget 
<^the  Church,  may  tufficientty  account  Jor  the  ready  reception  of  such 
a  theory  of  Sacramental  influence.  The  maxim  of  Augustine — ■'  Aeee- 
dil  verhum  ad  elementum,  el  Jit  tacramenttim,'  appears  lobe,  in  fact,  an 
adajdaiion  of  the  popular  b^fre*pecti»glheptmer(^iticajUatieiiia«d 

charms  to  the  tuhject  of  religum This  doctrine,  bowerer,  of 

tbe  sacraments  appears  to  bare  subsisted  in  the  Church  without  ques- 
tioning, and,  consequently,  without  much  preduiioB  of  opinion  on  the 
Bulyect,  antil  the  agitaticm  of  the  coatroverties  reapectiag  the  nature 

of  Christ." "  The  definition,  indeed,  (of  a  sacrament,)  given 

in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  is  exactly  what  the  tcho- 
latlic  theory  suggests."     {Bampt.  Led.  VII.) 

We  faave  already  guarded- ourselves  against  being  sapposed  v! 
approve  of  every  position  and  sentiment  in  Dr.  Hampden's  writ- 
ings ;  and  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture  he  verf  ingenuously  admits, 
that  the  misconstruction  put  upon  his  meaning  may  not  be  in 
every  instance  imputable  to  hu  critics.  He  thus  refers,  in  a 
temper  and  spirit  which  do  him  honmir,  to  the  vague  and  sweep- 
ing and  injunous  charges  brought  against  bis  writings. 

'  I  oome  before  yon  nnder  a  cloud  of  prejudice  and  clamour,  wbich, 
however  easy  for  the  feeblest  among  us  to  raise  and  diffuse,  it  is  the 
hardest  thins  in  the  world  to  remove  or  even  diminish.  For  one  who 
bas  examined  into  the  ground  of  an  objection,  there  arc  at  least  twenty 
who  repeat  it  without  examination.  For  one,  again,  who  can  appre- 
hend the  force  of  an  objection,  there  are  at  least  twenty  who  never 
hear  the  answer^ — twenty  who  have  not  power,  or  leisure,  qr  inclina- 
tion to  attend  to  or  comprehend  the  answer.  The  evil  prejudice, 
therefore,  goes  on  multiplymg  in  an  increasing  ratio,  while  tne  meana 
of  oounteraction  are  extremely  limited.  Amongst  all  charges,  too,  the 
insinuations  of  heterodoxy,  of  latitudinarianism,  of  scepticism,  are  ob- 
viously the  moat  difficult  to  be  removed.  They  are  of  so  vague  a  na- 
ture that  each  person  adapts  to  them  the  chimera  of  his  own  fears  or 
fandes,  aud  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  point  to  address  a  refuta- 
tion.. A  refutation  in  fact  is  impossible,  of  the  ten  thousand  opinions 
by  which  so  vague  a  charge  may  be  interpreted. 

'  Nothing  again  is  ^sier  than  to  detach  sentences  from  the  con- 
text and  general  scheme  of  an  author's  observations,  and  to  found  on 
liiem  almost  any  charge  which  an  objector's  own  views  may  surest. 
It  is  but  a  light  task  to  leave  out  wluit  explains,  or  qualifies,  or  re- 
stricts, the  meaning  of  the  sentences,  and  to  give  them  a  repulsive  air 
by  the  hardness  and  crookedness  of  the  sense  put  upon  them.  It  is  a 
familiar  rhetorical  ut^  i^ngere  vicina  virtutiSus  vilia,  and  to  make  an 
author  guilty  of  the  poralt^sms  of  his  perverse  or  ignorant  inter- 
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nreter.  All  this  is  easy  enough.  But  when  once  NOspicions  faave 
been  scattered  among  the  public,  it  is  no  light  task  to  undo  the  dela- 
BJon.  The  sophistry  may  be  exposed,  but  the  impression  on  the  mind 
of  manT  remains ;  all  hare  not  the  power  to  rerert  to  their  former 
simplicity  i  their  feelings  have  been  alienated,  and  they  hear  only  to 
disapprove  and  condemn. 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  misconstruction  of  an  author's  meBning 
in  all  instances  to  the  roult  of  the  person  who  misconHtmes  it.  It 
mBT  be  often  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  words  and  forms  of  expression. 
Unless  an  author  therefore  can  claim  (which  I  am  iur  from  doing)  to 
have  in  every  case  most  scrupulously  guarded  his  expressions,  so  as 
to  render  mistake  of  his  sense  unavoidable,  candour  requires  him  to 
take  to  himself  some  portion  of  the  blame  of  being  misunderstood.  I  . 
am  not  therefore  obstinately  bent  on  maiutainiug  the  use  of  particular 
words,  which,  however  unexceptionable  in  my  own  view,  appear  ob- 
jectionable to  others.  Though  I  may  think  uieir  objection  m  reality 
unfounded,  yet,  as  all  writing  is  relative  to  instmction,  I  am  quite 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a^pting  phraseology  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  hearers,  and  ready  to  avail  myself  of  my  experience  of  what  is 
easily  understood  or  not,  in  order  to  adopt  the  best  mode  of  conveying 
the  truth. 

'  But  there  Is  a  misconstruction  of  an  author  which  is  not  his  feult. 
It  is  the  ovfrlooking  the  main  drift  of  his  argument— the  singling  out 
passages  for  a  particular  purpose,  perverting  them  to  a  sense  not  the 
author's,'  as  I  remarked  just  now — the  fastening  on  him  the  conse- 
quences drawn  by  the  objector — the  giving  an  undue  prominence  to 
what  are  only  subordinate  parts  of  his  argument,  to  be  understood  with 
reference  to  his  whole  design ;  or,  if  the  passages  be  really  important, 
attributing  to  them  an  importance  which  he  had  not  in  view.  In 
these  and  other  ways  an  autnor  may  be  greatly  misrepresented,  and  a 
sensitiveness  of  objection  may  be  created  against  his  statements,  which 

frecludes  all  fair  and  reasonable  hearing  of  his  real  argument 
am  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  fair  ana  free  discnssion  ;  but  to  mis- 
representation, and  clamour,  and  violence,  with  God's  help,  I  will 
never  yield.  I  pray  Ood  to  forgive  those  who  may  have  employed 
such  weapons  agamst  me,  and  to  turn  their  hearts,  and  to  grant  them 
more  of  that  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  a  great  grief  to 
me,  I  acknowledge,  to  know  that  there  are  any  whose  honest,  though 
mistaken,  zeal  I  may  have  offended.     Such  are,  I  trust,  open  to  c 


viction  and  kinder  feelings.  I  should,  however,  unless  experience  had 
furnished  ample  instances  of  it,  wonder  that  Christian  zeal  should,  in 
any  individual,  have  carried  him  to  proceedings  destructive  of  Christ- 


ian charity  and  peace.  A  sense  of  Christian  duty  and  the  kind  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  will  never,  I  l>elieve,  be  found  apart  iVom  each  other, 
and  least  of  all  in  doing  "  the  work  of  the  Lord."  Ai^r  all,  however, 
I  appear  not  here  as  a  functionary  of  the  University,  or  of  the  Church 
alone,  but  as  a  servant  of  a  Master  in  Heaven  by  whose  judgement  I 
must  stand  or  fall.  For,  let  me  say  it  with  that  humility  which  be- 
comes me  in  applying  to  myself  such  sacred  words:  "  With  me  it  is 
a  very  small  thing  t^t  I  should  be  judged  of  you  or  of  men's  judge- 
ment ;  yea  I  judge  not  mine  own  wA(.    For  I  know  nothing  by  mj- 
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■elf;  jret  am  I  not  hereby  justified ;  but  he  that  judgetb  me  is  the 
Lord.  Therefore  judge  nothiug  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come, 
who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will 
make  manifest  the  coons^  of  the  hearts ;  and  then  shall  every  man 
have  praise  of  God."  ' 

We  shall  now  lay  befoie  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  the 
published  writings  of  the  learned  Professor,  which  have  been  re- 
presented by  his  unscrupulous  adverearies  '  as  abounding  with 
'  contradictions  to  the  doctrinal  truths  which  he  is  pledged  to 
'  mountain,  and  with  assertions  of  principles  which  necesesrily 
*  tend  to  subvert  not  only  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  the 
'  whole  falnic  and  reality  of  C^riafiaQ  truth/* 

'  "  Trinity  in  Unity. 

'  "  The  only  ancient,  only  catholic,  truth  is  the  Scriptural  &ct. 
Let  us  hold  that  fitst  in  its  depth  and  breadth — in  nothing  extenuating, 
in  nothing  abridging  it — in  simplicity  and  sincerity ;  and  we  can 
neither  be  Sabellians,  or  Tritheists,  or  Socinians." — Bampttm  Lecture, 
III. 

■  "  When  we  look  unto  Jesus,  we  must  look  unto  the  Father  also, 
who  is  '  seen '  in  him  ;  and  unto  that  Holy  Spirit  who  has  received  of 
Christ's  and  '  shewn  it '  unto  us.  And  so  '  by  the  confession  of  a  true 
&ith,'  we  shall  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the  eternal  Trinity,' " — Ser- 

'  "  Thus  have  we,  my  brethren,  arrived  at  the  knowledge  o£  that 
sacred  mystery,  which  we  denote  by  the  comprehensive  expression  of 
The  Trinity.  The  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  is  the  ineffably 
Bubb'me  result  of  all  that  God  is  related  to  have  done  in  our  behalf,  in 
that  narrative  of  his  providences  which  we  call  the  Bible.  It  is  not  a 
mere  dwma,  or  formal  declaration  of  some  opinion  concerning  Ood, 
.  simply  deduced  from  certain  texts  of  Scriptnre,— as  the  adversaries  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  are  apt  to  assert ; — but  it  is  a 
general /ac/,  clearly  resulting  from  all  those  manifold  occasions  on 
which  the  Deity  is  manifested  to  us  as  we  read  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 
We  discover  it,  not  in  the  books  of  Moses — or  in  the  Prophets— or  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament— taken  by  themselves  alone,  and 
independently  of  each  other; — but  in  the  united  views  which  they 
present  of  the  Head  of  the  kingdom  of  providence.  Now,  indeed, 
that  we  enjoy  the  full  light,  we  can  trace,  with  more  or  less  clearness, 
in  each  separate  portion  of  Scripture,  intimations  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity ; — nay,  even  under  Uie  very  terms  by  which  the  Deity  is 
" )  us,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  those  who  are  ac- 
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qD&inted  uHth  tbe  original  laiiffu)^  of  the  Old  Testament,  detect 
striking  evidence!  of  the  sacred  truth  :^and,  perhaps,  no  Christian 
reads  toe  words — ■  Let  n»  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeneu' 
— but  recognises  in  this  form  of  expression  the  existence  of  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead. — Accordingly,  to  enable  the  believer  to 
perceive  that  Scripture  truth  is  one  and  the  same  throuehout,  the 
Cburcli  calls  our  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  scheme  of  Revelation, 
by  appointing  the  first  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  GJeneds  to  be  read 
in  tne  services  of  the  festival,  set  apart  in  commemoration  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  becaiise  we  enjoy  the  full  light, 
and  reflect  back  on  the  past  the  rays  emitted  from  the  later  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  that  we  see  these  evidences  of  him  in  the  first  revela- 
tions. To  us,  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  speak  the  message 
of  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  because  we  hare  learned  their  words  in 
the  school  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  This,  indeed,  is  a  considera- 
tion  which  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  when  we  bring  any  particular 
putsage  of  the  older  Scriptures  in  testimony  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — that  we  do  not  rest,  or  found,  the  doctrine  upon  this  or  that 
passage ; — but  that  we  adduce  it  only  in  confirmation  of  a  truth  which 
results  from  the  whole  tenour  of  Scripture — from  taking  a  collective 
surrey  of  the  successive  dispensations  therein  recorded —from  viewing 
God,  not  only  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  but  also  as 
our  Saviour  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — and  our  C(mi- 
fiiater  and  Sanctifier  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

'  "  This  is  the  firm  and  impregnable  g^und  on  which  Christians 
should  maintain  the  scriptural  truth  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity.  They 
should  never  mxSei  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  mere  verlnl  contro- 
versy with  the  Iteretical  opponers  of  this  doctrine.  The  clearest  in- 
tellect, as  well  as  the  sonnaest  feith,  may  be  sometimes  embarrassed  by 
verbal  difficulties — by  objections  to  particular  passages — by  ingenious 
interpretations  of  particular  texts,  emptying  them  of  that  glory  which 
they  poeseas  as  vehicles  of  the  doctrine  m  the  Trinity  ;  but  there  is  no 
distarbing  the  &ith  or  the  sense  of  that  Christian,  who  points  to  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  containing  this  doctrine  in  it  as  »  matter  of  fad — as  a 
truth  identified  with,  and  imeparabU  from,  the  event*  which  it  re- 
cords ."^•Sermoii  II. 

'  "  From  these  {acts,  therefore,  reaching  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  completed  by  the  declaration  of  him  in  his  only-begotten 
Son,  we  knorv  assuredly,  that  we  are  bound  to  feel  the  same  religious 
regards  towards  the  sacred  person  who  redeemed  ns,  and  towards  him 
who  enlightens  and  sanctifies  the  heart,  which  we  feel  towards  him 
who  is  the  Father  and  Governor  of  all  things;  and  yet  that  we  are  not 
to  worship  the  Holy  Three,  as  if  they  were  three  Gods,  or  three 
Iioids,  but  as  of  one  Godhead,  one  glory,  one  majesty;  since  the  unity 
of  God  is  no  less  a  fact  recorded  in  the  whole  volnme  of  Scriptuie 
than  his  Trinity  is ;  and  as  strongly  inculcated  on  ua  by  those  very 
transactions  on  the  part  of  God  which  reveal  to  us  his  threefold  na- 
ture."— Sermon  II. 

'  "  You  are  now  fully  prepared,  I  should  hope,  to  go  along  with  me 
in  the  assertion,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  unity  is  one,  which, 
no  perstm  who  has  the  Bible  before  him,  and  who  is  able  to  search  and 
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wee  whether  these  things  Hre  m,  can  hold  it  a  matter  of  miji^erence  whe- 
ther he  receive  or  rejects.  What  I  hare  been  endeaTouring  to  impress  o4 
vou,  ii,  thftt  if  the  Scriptures  exist,  this  doctrine  exists ;  that  it  is  the 
T  substance  of  our  whole  faith ;  and  not  a  mere  article  of  it:  or 
toer,  that  either  this  doctrine  i>,  or  Christianity  is  not ;  and  that  in 
the  act  of  renouncing  it,  we  depart  into  another  system  of  faith,  and 


he  ac 

quit  that  which  resuTta  from  the  records  of  Scripture,  If  you  are  thuf 
persuaded,  you  place  the  doctrine  on  a  right  footing,  and  hold  it  in 
due  honour.     But,  being  thus  persuaded,   you  cannot  do  otherwise 


a  think,  that  your  Baivation  is  intimately  connected  with  this  your 
right  belief." — Sermon  II. 

'  Sanctification'  by  tbk  Hor.y  Spirit. 

'  "  '  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Otiost.'  '  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his:' 
he  is  no  real  Christian — no  real  believer  in  the  atonement." — ■SerpHm 
IV. 

"  Are  you  sincere  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  Sanctification  by  the 


Spirit  f     You  are  sanctified  in  every  good  word  and  work.     Yon  have 

one  i; 
—that  he  is  such  an  one  in  bis  actions  with  whom  the  Holy 


smplated  Ood,  as  the  Helper  oi  your  inlirmities,  the  Giver  of  a 
life." — "  But  how  can  any  one  honestly  declare  the  same  truth  as 
his  own  personal  conviction,  who  knows  qnite  the  contrary  of  himself 


cannot  dwell.  He  may  indeed  acknowledge  the  truth  generally.  He 
may  be  a  professor  of  a  system  of  doctrines  in  which  this  particular 
doctrine  enters.  But  as'  to  any  personal  acceptance  of  the  truth — 
which  is  the  point  At  issue  when  a  man's  real  religion  is  looked  int<^— 
he  is  as  one  who  has  never  '  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ohoet.' 
The  grace  on  which  we  heartily  rely,  speaks  from  the  actions,  which  it 
sanctifies." — Sermon  VH. 

'  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  those  who  have  heartily  embraced  their 
rdigion,  will  feel  that  sincerity  of  conviction —that  ardency  of  heavenly 
love— that  inward  consolation  and  joy  and  fulness  of  hope,— which  it 
is  the  cAce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  impart  to  the  faithful  servant  6t 
Christ:  for  Christ  sends  even  now  his  Comforter,  according  to  his 
protnise,  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  faith;  but  let  us  recollect,  that 
aach  as  are  animated  by  this  holy  joy, — such  as  feel  '  their  foith  of 
eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ '  established  and  con- 
finned,  and  the  'love  of  God  fervently  kindled'  in  them, — do  not 
am^te  to  themselves  any  eudden  and  gnmndUtt  confidence.  The 
reality  of  the  Divine  presence  by  the  Spirit  with  the  believer,  must 
not  be  .confounded  with  the  gross  imaginations  of  the  heart  of  man. 
Their  feeling  <rf  joy  is  the  retult  of  conduct  harmonidng  with  their 
belief,  and  strengthening  their  belief  by  its  accordance."  ...  "  They 
find  their  hope  of  free  justification — their  trust  of  being  made  sons  m 
God  by  adoption — 'full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  tmspetuiable  comfort,' 
—hecaaie  tney  are  'godly  persons' — becaute  they  are  'walking  re- 
ligiously in  good  works,' — because  they  are  becoming,  (as  they  reason- 
aUy  judge  of  themselves,  by  comparison  of  tbeir  present  state  with 
their  fwmer,)  mwreuid  more  'like  the  image  of  Jems  Christ;' — 
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'  feeling  in  then^lves  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  mortifyii^  the  works 
of  th«  fleah,  and  their  earthly  members/  as  well  as  ■  drawing  up  their 
minds  to  high  and  heaveiily  things.'  " — Sermon  V. 

'  Inbpibation  op  Scriptdhb. 

'  "  Whilst  our  iaith  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ohost 
on  onr  hearts,  it  is  through  the  word  gi»en  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  th* 
Scripture,  that  oar  faith  is  formed  and  perfected.  That  is  the  audible 
voice  of  the  Spirit  calling  us  to  the  Gospel-redemption.  Our  ears 
muHt  be  opeited  to  the  sp^bking  oracles  of  the  Spirit ;  and  then  hi» 
still  and  mysterious  voice,  perceptible  only  in  the  inmost  heart,  (if 
perceptible  it  may  be  called,J  will  not  be  wanting  to  us.  AgreexUy 
to  this.  Saint  Paul  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  b» 
able  to  make  the  reader  'wise  unto  salvation  Ihrtrngbjaitk  which  kia 
Christ  Jesus.' '  The  word  preached  and  ddivered  in  Scripture  da0» 
not  '  profit '  indeed,  *  not  being  mixed  with  bitt  in  them  that '  hear  or. 
read  it.  It  must  be  heard  and  read  with  a  view  to  that  precious  fe- 
demption  of  which  it  tells ;  that  is  the  master-key  to  God's  manifbld 
dispensations;  but  it  must  be  surveyed  and  studied  Ihroughoui,  in 
order  to  a  right  fiiith  in  the  redemption  of  which  it  treats.  We  cannol 
form  any  just  notion  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  without  an  enlarged 
knowle^e  of  the  scheme  of  revelation.  We  do  not,  as  some  may 
erroneously  sfippose,  arrive  at  our  J^nowledge  of  the  nature  af  th« 
Person  and  aunerings  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  simply  dwdliog  on  the 
transactions  of  Get^mane  and  of  Calvary;  nor  even  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  him  contained  in  the  writings  «f  the  New  Testament; 
but. by  making  ourselves  familiar  with  Scripture  in  all  its  parts."— 
Sermon  TV. 

'  "  Proceed,  then,  to  ask  yourselves,  whether  your  faith  is  indeed 
the  Atonement  of  the  Cross  revealed  to  yovr  hearts — whether  it 
realizes  m  your  case  the  Atonement  made  f<w  sin  ?  Look  to  the  points 
to  which  I  have  called  yoitr  attention.  Has  your  faith  brought  you  to 
Qod  the  Father,  as  his  sons  by  a  new  creation :  as  really  bom  of  him.? 
Is  it  founded  on  a  trust  in  the  secret  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  yous 
hearts;  and  maintained,  by  cherishing  that  blessed  communion,  acctn-d* 
ing  to  the  appointed  means  ?  To  ascertain  this  satis&cterily, — inquire 
of  yourselves,  whether  you  have  strictly  followed  the  directions  o£ 
Scripture  in  order  to  obtaining  the  Sjjint  of  sanctification :  whether 
you  nave  sought  the  gift  of  a  saviug  faith  in  Christ,  by  the  means  eif 

Sace, — by  prayer,  the  word  of  God,  and  the  sacraments.  Unless  you! 
ve  thus  rooted  and  established  yourselves  in  the  &ith,  it  is  too  cer- 
tain that  you  have  not  a  justifying  faith.  That  mnst  come  from  the. 
Spirit.  It,  then,  you  have  not  fervently  prayed  for  the  Spirit, — if  you 
have  not  made  yourselves  familiar  witn  the  words  of  the  Spirit,— if 
you  have  not  valued  the  washing  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism, — nor  fed  on 
the  bannuet  of  the  Spirit  by  partaking,  of  the  mystical  food  of  Christ's 
body  and  Uood  ;r~wliere  is  there  any  ground  of  trust,  that  you  hare 
that  fcith  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit?  "' — Sermon  IV. 

To  tbew  extracts  ve  must  sul^in  the  learned  Professor's  sa- 
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lemn  declaration  of  his  unwavering  Rdherence  to  the  ctardinid 
doctrines  of  the  Confeasion  to  which  he  hod  devoutly  set  his 
hand,  in  the  Inaugural  Addresa. 

■  I  reverentially  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  as  a  witness  that  I 
have  never  for  one  moment  swerved  from  this  true  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
hot  that,  the  more  I  have  inquired  into  Scripture, — the  more  con- 
versant I  have  hecome  with  theoli^cal  antiquity, — the  more  I  have 
labourod  to  "know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,"  by  im- 
proving in  doing  the  will  of  God, — the  more  I  have  heen  convinced 
that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  professed  by  our  church  is  the  true  one 
— that  it  cannot  he  denied  without  expunging  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  unlearning  every  lesson  which  inspired  prophets,  .and 
evangelists,  and  preachers,  have  taught  us. 

'  La  what  I  have  ever  written,  or  said,  or  thought,  qh  theological 
subjects,  I  have  constantly  had  this  deep  conviction  of  the  sacred 
truth  present  to  my  mind.  Whether  I  have  been  engaged  in  spe- 
culative discussion,  or  in  practical  teaching,  I  have  had  in  view  to 
bring  it  home  to  the  understanding,  (so  far  as  siich  a  mystery  could  be 
brought  home  to  the  understanding,)  free  from  glosses  and  miscon- 
atructiong,  and  to  the  heart  in  [dl  its  winning  persuasiveness  to  hdiness 
and  divine  consolation.  I  will  not  preteao  always  to  have  stated  my 
conviction  in  the  fullest,  clearest  manner,  so  as  to  have  avoided  all 
poesibility  of  misinterpretation,  il  will  not  claim  to  have  been  inva- 
riably accurate  in  the  use  of  words,  or  to  have  anticipated  every  pos- 
sible objection  that  could  be  raised  gainst  particular  modes  of  state- 
ment. Nor,  again,  can  I  presume  that  I  have  always  made  my 
fra'ctical  aim  so  distinct,  and  so  direct  to  the  heart  as  invariably  to 
ave  hit  the  object  in  view-  Who  is  there  so  espert  ia  unfolding  and 
recommending  the  truth,  however  deeply  he  may  have  drunk  of  the 
piire  fountain  of  the  oracles  of  God,  however  learned  in  the  stores  of 
theol(^,  however  versed  in  the  art  of  practical  address  and  persuasion, 
that  can  boast  of  having  guarded  strictly  against  all  misconceprion  ? 
Especially,  too,  where  a  recondite  track  of  observation  is  pursued, 
where  the  meaning  of  controversial  statements  is  to  be  disentangled, 
and  the  thread  of  obsolete  speculations  and  reasonings  to  be  recovered, 
there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  an  opening  f«r  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  others  on  whom  the  light  of  his  researches  &Ua  but  dimly 
amidst  the  surrounding  shadows.  Still,  if  there  is  a  real  desire -on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  inculcate  the  truth,  (and  there  is  no  one,  I 
trust,  who  will  suspect  me  of  any  other  desire,)  there  must  be  a  na- 
tural interpretation  of  my  words  consistent  with  such  desire,  and 
distinct  trvai  the  perverse  sense  which  has  been  drawn  from  them. 
If,  then,  I  am  candid!?  judjued  by  this  my  real  intention,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  nothing  have  1  departed  from  the  true  Catholic  faith  of 
the  Trinity ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary.  I  have  made  it  my  ground- 
plan  of  theological  instruction  throughout,  the  fundamental,  true 
assumption,  on  which  my  ailment  proceeds  in  every  theolo^cal 
discussion. 

'  And  now,  as  Theological  Professor,  can  I  have  any  other  object 
proposed  to  me  but  to  guard  this  sacred  deposit  with  all  fidelity  and 
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diligence?  Maf  God  forbid  tbat  anything  I  may  say  or  do  \a  th? 
diicn^rge  oi  this  trust  should  have  any  other  effect  but  to  strengthea 
9nd  extend  the  Icnowledge  of  the  revelation  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ— the  mystery  of  the  Trinity— God  the  Father,  God  the  Sop, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghoet,  <ine  God  blessed  for  evermore.' 

It  has  been  stated,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Art^bisbop  of 
Canterbury,  that  some  of  the  parties  who  have  made  themselvefl 
prominent  in  getting  up  the  agitation  &t  Oxford,  are  not  of  unita- 
peacbable  character  for  orthodoxy  *i  and  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  a  hatred  of  evangelical  truth  has  been  mixed  up  witb 
the  molives  by  which  several  of  his  reverend  calumniators  have 
been  actuated.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Convocation,  however, 
are  represented,  and  we  doubt  not  justly,  as  knowing  little  and  - 
caring  little  about  the  matter,  except  that '  it  was  against  the  Mi- 
'  nisters,"  that '  the  fun  of  a  row '  was  to  be  got  up.  In  what  a 
light  do  these  proceedings  place  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a 
■eat  of  liberal  knowledge  and  a  nursery  of  pietyj  The  Dissenters 
need  no  longer  feel  that  the  hisses  of  Oxonians,  when  that  term 
vas  pronounced  in  the  theatre,  conveyed  any  reproach.  But, 
even  Ojrfbrd  cannot  much  longer  exclude,  by  her  ardficial  barriers» 
the  advance  of  those  better  principles  which  are  leavening  society. 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  as  Regius  Divinity  Professor, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  influence.  We  trust  that,  having 
taken  his  stand  upon  the  grand  principle  of  the  Reformation,  the 
exclusive  authority  of  God's  word,  he  will  not  flinch  from  main- 
tuning  his  position.  Most  cheering  to  our  hearts  is  it  to  hear 
propounded  from  the  Divinity  Chair  of  Oxford,  in  language  un- 
equivocal and  emphatic,  the  sole,  sufweme  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture^ and  the  ria^t  of  the  free  use  of  private  reason  in  examining 
twd  judging  of  the  truths  of  Revelation.  Too  long  has  it  bee^ 
custoRiary  with  Church  of  BngUnd  divines  to  impugn  or  explain 
away  these  princijdesj  aUd,  under  various  pretexts,  to  exalc  human 
aathori^  in  the  place  of  the  "  Law  and  the  Testimony,'"  by 
whic^  alone  he  who  would  be  wise  unto  salvation  can  safely  abide, 
'Well  would  it  have  been  had  the  Church  always  '  begun  and 
.  ended '  with  the  authority  of  Him  who  is  emphatically  sud  to 
have  taught  "as  one  having  authority."  But  the  Church. has 
served  her  Divine  Master  much  in  the  same  way  as  many  orien- 
tal sovereigns  have  found  themselves  treated  by  their  own  viziers, 
who  have  succ^ded  iu  possessing  themselves  of  absolute  power 


»  Of  .one  of  these,  the  Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  A.M.,  Rector  of  AU 
derley,  the  opinions  are  said  to  approach  very  near  to  Popery.  We 
r^vet  that  Dr.  Pusey  should  be  found  among  the  opponeatB  of  his 
rival:  he  has  lost  himself  strangely.  As  to  Mr.  Vaugnan  Thomas,  he 
has  but  acted  like  himself. 
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and  authority,  but  have  veiled  the  usurpation  by  ruling  in  the 
name  of  their  dethroued  Master.  To  IJr.  Hampden,  if  he 
steadily  and  fearlessly  pursue  the  high  and  honourable  course 
which  he  has  marked  out  for  himself,  may  be  due  the  glory  of 
achieving  a  restoration  of  the  Bible  to  its  due  authority  in  our 
national  Bchools  of  learning,  and  of  communicating  from  one  of 
the  most  important  centres  of  opinion  in  the  civilized  world,  an 
impulse  which  shall  be  beneficially  felt  throughout  the  pale  of 
Protestantism,  and  beyond  it.  It  is  by  these  principles  alone  that 
Popery  can  be  assailed  with  success, — that  theological  science 
can  be  redeemed  from  the  reproach  which  has  justly  attached  to 
it,  and  placed  upon  the  firm  basis  of  its  proper  evidence, — that 
the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture  will  be  lilcely  to  obtain  the 
general  assent  of  the  Church, — and  the  unity  of  the  faith  come 
at  length  to  correspond  to  the  oneness  of  the  Rule.  Upon  these 
grounds,  we  deem  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  an  auspi- 
cious event  as  concerns  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  community; 
and  we  tender  him  our  cordial  congratulations;  uniting  in  his 
prayer,  that  he  may  obtain  that  strength  and  success  in  the  holy 
cause  which  the  unction  from  above  and  the  blessing  of  God  can 
alone  secure.  That  he  may  long  continue  to  serve  God  faiUifiilly 
and  devotedly  in  that  station  in  which  He  has  placed  him,  will 
be  the  sincere  desire  of  all  whose  good  wishes  and  prayers  he 
needs  be  desirous  to  secure. 

The  following  are  the  passes  in  the  Inaugural  Address  to 
which  we  more  specially  allude,  as  indicating  the  course  and  plan 
of  religious  study  to  which  I)r.  Hampden's  whole  theolof^cal 
instruction  is  intended  to  have  reference. 

'Let  me  then  at  once  state  that  I  purpose  leading  my  hearers  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves  as  the  sole  supreme  authority  of  ali  revealed 
truth.  When  I  see  in  the  Bible  itself  how  exclusively  it  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  declaring  the  truth  of  God — when  I  find  it  asserting 
its  own  sufficiency  and  certainty  in  making  us  "  wise  unto  salvEtion '' 
— when  I  observe  our  Lord  himself  citing  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  decisive  authorities, — his  Apostles  also  appealing  to 
them, — the  primitive  converts  commended  for  their  zeal  in  searching 
the  Scriptures, — our  Lord  again  characterising  them  as  "testifying 
of"  him, — St.  Paul  approving  Timothy  for  having  known  the  Scrip- 
tures from  a  child  ; — -looking  to  these  facts  and'  to  the  practice  also  of 
the  early  Church,  in  all  its  controversies,  of  deciding  by  the  testimony 
of  the  written  word, — I  cannot  admit  any  other  authority  as  ap< 
preaching  at  all  to  the  weight  and  sanctity  of  the  evidence  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  should  feel  myself  untrue  to  the  great  principle  of  Protest- 
antism, which  broke  the  seals  of  the  Bible,  and  opened  wide  its  pages 
to  the  reading  of  every  Christian  man — I  should  feel  myself  also 
untrue  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  En^and,  which  so  strongly 
declares  that  "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
ration,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
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tbereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed 
as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  sal- 
vationj"  and  again,  that  "although  the  Church  be  a  witness  and  a 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  any  thing  against 
the  same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be 
.  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation  " — if,  I  say,  with  these  strong  as- 
sertions of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Bible,  I  should  receive  any 
other  authority  as  a  legitimate  source  of  divine  truth,  I  should  convict 
myself  of  deserting  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  of  oar  own  churcb, 
no  less  than  the  cause  of  the  Bible  itself, 

'  I  shall  be  imperatively  called  upon  by  my  duty,  therefore,  in  this 
chair  of  Theology,  to  lead  the  student  (to  use  the  words  of  our  or'** 
dination  service)  to  be  diligent  in  prayer  and  in  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  especially  to  employ  his  mind  "  in  such  studies  as 
help  to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  same."  It  will  be  my  pride  to  train 
him  to  be  "  migbtv  in  the  Scriptures,"  so  that  he  may  at  bis  command 
draw  forth  by  Goa's  blessing  the  waters  out  of  these  living  wells,  and 
distribute  them  according  to  the  needs  of  the  church  in  seasonable 
streams. 

'  But  will  my  performance  of  this  most  sacred  duty,  of  upholding 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  Bible,  require  me  to  disparage  the 
authority  of  the  cburcb,  and  the  free  use  of  private  reason  in  examin- 
ing and  judging  of  the  truths  of  Kevelation,  and  the  manifold  helps 
.of  human  learning?  Par  from  it.  It  will  require  me  certainly  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  these  guides  to  the  truth,  as  viewed  in. 
compietition  with  the  exclusive  divine  authority  of  the  Scripture,  not 
.  to  dispense  with  them.  If,  indeed,  the  state  of  the  church  was  such 
,at  any  particular  period  as  to  give  apprehension  that  the  high  ground 
of  Pratestantism  was  at  all  endangered,— that  there  was  risk  of  a 
shade  being  thrown  over  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  the  exaltation 
of  that  of  the  church,  or  of  private  reason,  or  of  learned  exposition; 
then  it  might  he  incumbent  on  the  Christian  teacher,  loudly  to  pro- 
claim the  glad  tidings  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  as  the  charter 
of  our  salvation.  At  all  times  indeed  it  becomes  us  to  entertain  a 
holy  jealousy  of  encroachment  on  the  supremacy  of  Scripture :  so  apt 
is  human  reason,  under  some  form  or  other,  to  lift  itself  up  to  an 
usurped  importance,  and  to  derogate  from  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  the 
Divine  word.  We  ought  therefore  to  watch  with  anxious  care  above 
all  things,  that  precious  deposit  of  the  oracles  of  God  especially  com- 
mitted to  our  veneration  and  care. 

'  Still,  when  we  are  calmly  reviewing  the  whole  state  of  the  case, 
we  must  not  overlook  those  provisions  for  the  right  interpretation  and 
.use  of  Scripture  which  have  been  especially  given  to  us.  When  our 
Saviour  himself  was  quitting  his  earthly  ministry,  he  appointed  his 
Apostles  to  take  up  his  mission,  saying  to  them,  "  as  my  Father  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you."  He  promised  further  to  be  with  his  cburcb 
"  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  that  his  Holy  Spirit  should 
"  abide  "  with  the  church  "  for  ever,"  and  "  guide  his  Apostles  into 
all  truth."  St.  Paul  also  distinctly  characterises  the  church  as  "  the 
pillar  end  ground  of  the  truth."  We  cannot  doubt  therefore  that  the 
church  at  larga,  and  in  particular  its  ministers,  as  the  immediate 
U   H  2 
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bberers  of  the  Apostolical  tommission,  are  mraDi  appointed  by  the 
Scriptures  thetnselvei  for  the  exposition  of  the  Dirine  word.  It  is 
oblj,  hoivever,  we  should  observe,  in  aubordi nation,  in  htimble  and 
devout  subordination  to  the  Divine  word  itself,  that  the  chnrch  has 
received  ita  sacred  commission.  The  word  only  which  the  Scripture 
puts  into  its  mouth,  can  the  church  utter  as  the  word  of  Divine  Heve- 
Jation.  To  the  law  end  to  the  testimony  is  its  appeal.  To  the 
caviller  and  objector  its  only  answer  is,  "  It  is  written." 

'  lu  this  its  subordinate  capacity,  howerer,  the  services  of  the  church 
are  most  important.  It  has  to  initiate  and  train  the  infant  disciple  in 
the  fuitb,  to  point  out  to  him  the  way  in  which  he  should  walk  through 
the  wide  world  of  Scripture  truth,  and  impress  that  truth  on  his  heart 
by  preaching  and  example.  It  has  to  bear  the  message  of  salvation-— 
to  proclaim  Christ  crucified— so  that  the  disciple  may  cOme  to  the 
living  oracles  in  which  the  great  Sacrifice  is  revealed,  and  say,  "  Now 
we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  tve  have  heard  him  mirselves, 
and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 


fe 


'  With  respect  to  the  use  of  private  reason  in  judging  what  is  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  the  dispute  on  the  subject  is,  in  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  fallacious  sense  in  which  the  term  private  reason  is  em- 
ployed. If  we  understand  by  it,  the  uninformed  reason  of  everr  man 
teting  independently  of  all  counsel  and  aids  for  forming  a  right  Judge- 
nient,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  private  reason  of  this  kind,  is  n6t 
i  proper  judge  of  religions  truth.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  in  one 
sense,  that  every  man's  private  reason  must  be  to  him  the  ultimate 
iudge  of  what  is  true  or  false  in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  concerns. 
For  every  subject  of  consideratiofi  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  that 
tribunal  which  each  man's  faculties,  each  man's  state  of  mind  and 
-heart,  erect  within  him.  But  mote  particularly  in  regard  to  religion, 
the  duty  of  "  searching  the  Scriptures  "  is  evidently  so  urgent  to  every 
Christian,  that  every  one  who  can  read  them  or  hear  them,  is  clearly 
bound  to  use  his  best  reason  in  examining  for  himself  into  the  matter 
revealed.  So  that  a  truly  scriptural  church,  as  the  Chureh  of  Kngland, 
will  never  discourage  among  its  members  the  free  application  of  their 
reason  to  the  inquiry  into  revealed  truth.  But  while  thb  is  granted, 
let  it  not  be  assumed  immediately  that  any  kind  of  employment  of 
private  reason  in  such  inquiry  would  be  sanctioned  by  a  scriptural 
church.  The  very  duty  of  avoiding  undue  prejudice  requires  of  every 
one  that  he  should  inform  himself  to  the  ntmost  before  he  presume  to 
decide, — that  he  should  seek  the  instruction  and  advice  of  those  mote 
instructed  in  Christian  knowledge,  more  advanced  in  Christian  per- 
fection, than  himself,  and  in  particular  of  those  who  are  his  appointed 
spiritual  guides. 

*  Then  again,  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  private  reason  must  pur- 
sue the  same  method  as  in  all  other  inquiries  for  ascertiuning  tbo 
truth.  It  must  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  things  spiritual 
with  spiritual,  and  so  gather  up  the  fragments  of  truth  scattered 
throughout  the  sacred  volume  ana  put  them  together.  Hiia  is  a  per- 
iectly  legitimate  employment  of  reason.     It  it  a  vCTydifferent  process 
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from  tbitt  of  the  specnktiat  #h»  lelects  certain  abrtrstct  Itotioiu  aftd 
tnmet  definitions,  and  arguea  from  tbem  what  Diuat  be  the  ttuth  of 
Revektion.  The  true  Chriitian  inquirer  uses  his  reason  to  the  Utmobt 
in  interpreting  what  he  reeds  in  Scripture,  Hq  reasons,  and  con- 
cludes, and  judges,  but  he  does  not  speculate-  He  pursues  what  i> 
called  the  analogy  of  faith,  analysing  and  combining  the  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  so  forms  a  cotnprebensive  scheme  of  religious  truth 
from  the  Bible.  Without  such  a  process,  he  is  the  mere  disciple  of 
scattered  texts,  and  not  a  truly  Scriptural  divine.  All  these  metho«lB 
arc  but  ingredients  for  the  formation  of  a  right  judgement,  and  unless 
fl  person  gives  tbem  a  reverential  attention,  he  has  not  token  proper 
'  s  for  Hsrchii^  the  Scriptures.' 


Art.  VII. — I.  A  History  of  Slavery,  and  ilt  AhfMt'um.  ByEstfaerCop* 
lev,  iSmo.  pp.  634.  Price  4r.  I«ndon,  (Sunday  School  Union,) 
1836. 

S.  Statements  and  Observatiotu  oh  the  fforking  of  Ike  Lams  for  ike 
Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  and  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Negro  Population.  S'o.  np,  68.  London, 
(Office  c>f  the  l!N>ndon  Anti-Slavery  Society,)  18HO. 

"Vy-^  heartily  wish  that  Mrs.  Copley's  compendious  «nd  int^. 
'  esting  narrative  vere  all  that  the  title-page  indicates ;  Wt 
alas  !  the  Abolition  bf  Slavery  is  not  yet  matter  of  history.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  quarrel  with  concieeness,  especially  in  a  titlfe- 
page ;  but  the  Vords,  '  in  the  British  Colonies,"  are  clearly  Re- 
quired to  malce  the  implied  announcement  correspdnd  to  the  fact. 
For  the  exertions  of  our  Anti-slavery  Committees,  there  ia  still 
abundant  occasion,  both  in  order  to  secure  the  consummation  of 
the  legislative  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  our  own  colonies,  and  to  pre- 
veDt  the  intention  of  the  Uritish  Government  and  of  the  British 
people  from  being  perfidiously  frustrated,  and  also,  to  promote  the 
emaocipatiDit  of  the  n^roes  under  other  GoverameDtst  by  every 
means  worthy  of  the  cause. 

It  trill,  perhaps,  alarm  Mrs.  Cotdey,  that  we  have  b^un  With 
finding  Jault  with  the  first  page  of  ner  book ;  but  it  is  almost  the 
"only fault  that  we  have  detected  in  it.  The  compilation  and 
compression  of  the  instructive  mass  of  facts  must  iiaVe  Cost  no 
small  labour  and  pains.  The  contents  are  divided  into  two  and 
twenty  sections,  of  which  the  general  heads  arc  as  follow : — 
1.  Nature  of  Slavery.  2.  Origin  of  Slavery.  3.  Slavery  acknow- 
ledged in  Scnpture.  4h  Moral  Elfects  of  Slavery.  5.  Source*  f>C 
Slavery.  6t  History  of  Ancioit  Slavery,  and  Slavery  among  the 
Gredit.  7-  Slavery  among  the  Romans,  8.  BUvery  among  the 
Jews.  9>  Slavery  in  Europe.  10 — 13.  Orimn  and  Character- 
istics of  N^ro  Slavery.  14—18.  Effoits  on  behalf  of  ^oN^roei, 
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dowD  to  tbe  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  19.  Measures  towarda 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  20,  31.  Consequent  Measures  and 
Duties  resulting.     22.  Concluding  Observationa. 

As  Mrs.  Coplcy^s  Volume  eeema  chiefly  de§igned  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  persona,  and  ia  of  the  moat  unaesuming  pre- 
tensions, it  will  not  be  expected  that  it  should  go  very  deeply  into 
historical  inquiries.  We  think,  however,  that  a  refeccnpe  to  au- 
thorities notud  have  rendered  the  wort  more  useful.  '  lo  giving 
an  account  of  Slavery  among  the  Romans,  Mr.  Blair^s  recent 
work  would  have  supplied  her  with  valuable  aid;  especially  in 
pointing  out  the  important  distinction  between  domestic  and  pre- 
dial slaves,  whose  condition  differed  as  widely  as  that  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan mamlouk  and  the  fleld  slave  of  the  plantations.  Nc^ro 
Slavery  is  not  without  ancient  precedents ;  but  the  usual  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  the  lawfulness  of  Slavery,  are  drawn 
fh)m  a  condition  of  servitude  never  to  be  confounded  with  the 
bestial  bondage  and  degradation,  and  wholesale  destruction  of 
human  life,  which  characterized  our  West  India  system.  The 
following  historical  facts  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  youthful  readers. 

'  In  the  year  1102,  a  canon  of  council  prescribed,  "  Let  no  one 
irom  henceforth  presume  to  cany  on  that  wicked  traffic,  by  which  men 
in  England  hare  hitherto  been  sold  like  brute  animals."  It  is  an  es- 
tablished iact  in  history,  that  the  English  were  generally  in  the  habit 
of  selling  their  children,  and  other  relations,  to  be  slaves  in  Ireland, 
without  having  even  the  pretext  of  distress  or  famine ;  and  the  port 
of  Bristol,  which  has  since  sent  out  so  many  ships  laden  with  human 
flesh  to  Africa,  was  then  equally  distinguished  as  a  market  for  the 
same  commodity.  But  under  the  influence  of  christian  principles,  the 
generous  Irish,  in  a  national  synod,  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  nefa- 
rious traffic,  but  emancipated  all  the  English  slaves  in  the  kingdom. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  117^.  Ireland  being  then  afflicted  with 
public  calamities,  the  clergy  and  people  began  to  reproach  themselves 
with  the  unchristian  practice  of  purchasing  and  holding  in  slavery 
their  fellow-raen.  Although  these  slaves  were  &ir1y  paid  for,  and 
although  they  were  natives  of  an  island  from  which  the  Irish  had 
b^^  to  receive  great  injuries  it  was  unanimously  resolved  in  council 
freely  to  set  them  at  liberty.  The  Irish  were,'  at  that  time,  a  much 
more  enlightened  people  than  the  English.  This  fact  has  not  been 
sufficiently  remembered  to  the  honour  of  Ireland,  when  pleading  with 
Britons  to  impart  the  succours  of  humanity  and  the  blessings  of  tbe 
gospel,  to  the  ignorant  and  oppressed  population  of  that  interesting 
ismd. 

'  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  division  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  first  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  for  the  abolition  of 
tbe  African  slave-trade,  after  the  Irish  union,  every  Irish  member 
present  supported  tbe  measure.  Ireland  should  be  tbe  land  of  the 
free:     pp.fil,82. 

Among  a  few  inaccuracies  that  wc  have  noticed,  we  must  refer 
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to  a  note  at  p.  436,  ascnbing  to  Dr.  Lushington  the  authorship 
of  Mr.  George  Stephen's  *  Letter  to  the  Duke,  of  Richmond, 
'  bearing  the  quaint  title  of  L^on/  The  account  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Abolition  Act  is  correct  enough  as  it  regards  the 
intention  of  the  British  L^slature;  but,  unhappily,  sgme  of 
these  remain  to  be  complied  with,  in  good  faith,  by  the  colonial 
authorities. 

'  The  apprenticeship,  with  which  emancipation  is  clogged,  is  a 
matter  of  general  regret,  but  that  perhaps  is  an  evil  tvhicn  will  cure 
itself :  when  it  worKS  well  it  may  be  let  alone ;  the  time  will  quickly 
pass  away,  and  the  transition  will  be  gradual.  Where  it  fails  to  work 
satisfactorily,  the  masters  will  naturally  be  put  upon  trying  the  alter- 
native left  in  their  power,  that  of  relinquiahine  the  apprenticeBhip 
Byatem,  and  engt^ng  voluntary  labourers  at  regular  wages.  The  field 
will  then  be  open  to  competition  ;  skill  and  industry  in  the  laboiu^ 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  proportionate  reward,  and  liberality 
will  be  promoted  in  the  master  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  most  efficient 
labourers,  and  to  attach  them  to  his  service:  and  thus  it  is  probable. 
that  the  apprenticeship  system  will  have  quietly  passed  away  long 
before  the  period-appointed  for  its  legal  extinction,  just  in  the  same 
'manner  as  ^udal  slavery  disappeared,  without  any  express  I^al  enact- 
ment for  its  abolition. 

'  It  is  a  most  remarkable  lact,  that  after  the  many  years  of  struggle 
and  opposition  which  had  attended  this  important  question  in  ^fits 
previous  stages,  the  act  by  which  it  was  finally  settled  passed  through 
both  houses  of  parliament  without  a  division :  all  opposing  interests 
seemed  to  harmonise:  even  the  planters  themselves  expressed  thdr 
cordial  approbation  of  the  measure.  By  a  pious  observer  this  cannot 
be  r^araed  in  any  other  light  than,  that  of  a  Divine  interference  in 
tmawer  to  prayer.  It  was  evidently  the  work  of  Him  who  "  makes 
crooked  things  straight,  and  rough  places  plain;  "  who  has- character- 
ized himself  as  "  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer;"  and  into  whose 
ears  constant  supplications  had  been  poured  by  the  thousands  of  pfons 
negroes  groaning  under  oppression  and  persecution,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  British  Chnstians  mourning  over  the  guilt  of  their  coun- 
try and  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Now  were  the  unpro- 
voked injuries  and  patient  endurance  of  the  persecuted  missionaries 
amply  rewarded  :  for  the  complete  triumph  of  religious  liberty  in  the 
colonies  may  be  fairly  traced  to  the  intrepid  manner  in  which  the  mis- 
aioiiaries  resisted  the  lawless  attempts  of  the  colonists  to  prevent  their 
"  speaking  and  teaching  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  And  if  the 
name  of  William  Tell  deserves  to  be  honoured  as  affecting  the  liberty 
of  Switiserland  j  and  those  of  Hampden,  and  Sydney,  and  Russell,  as 
securing  those  of  Ei^land,  surely  Knihb  and  Burchell,  and  their 
brethren,  both  of  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  denominations,  deserve  to 
be  remembered  with  gratitude,  as  having  hy  their  sufferings  abroad, 
and  their  statements  at  home,  accomplished  the  liberation  <^  Jamaica 
and  the  other  British  colonies.*    pp.  517,  S1&- 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  *  Statementa  and  Obseivations'  on 
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tht  wtrt'luBg  of  the  Abolition  Act»  which  hsve  been  put  fi»th  by 
the  ADti-aiavery  Society.  And  in  the  fint  place,  we.iiia)r  cou- 
gntviatfi  our  letden,  that,  on  one  point,  sU  accounts  siriisfitc- 
torilv  agree ;  nsm^y,  aa  to  the  good  conduct  t^f  the  negrOet. 

*  All  parties,^  we  are  told,  '  vitfa  the  exception  of  some  of  tbe 
'  least  TOBpectable  cIabb  of  planters  of  tbe  old  »cliool  of  ■lavec}', 

*  have  expressed  themselves  Batisfied  with  their  general  cooduct. 

*  GoTemorB  and  Lieutenant-governors,  Bishops,  and  the  Cle^ 

*  of  all  denominationB,  military  commanders,  and  civil  function- 

*  ariee  have  coincided  in  adding  tbe  testimony  of  their  approba- 
'  tion.'  When  this  fact  is  contrasted  with  the  sinister  predictioDs 
of  the  opponents  of  tbe  AboUdon,  the  admission  is  the  morete- 
narliable ;  and  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  real  cawef 
of  the  alleged  bad  conduct  of  the  negroes  prior  to  emancipation. 
The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  in  a  despatch  of  last  June,  expresses  hit 
conviction,  '  that  the  perfect  success  of  the  new  system  durin); 

*  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship,  depends  entirely  on  the 
•  *  conduct  of  the  white  people,  and  that  if  it  fails,  on  them  will 

*  rest  the  entire  blame.'  The  following  arc  extracts  of  letter* 
from  epeciid  m^strates,  addressed  to  his  Excellency. 

'1.  From  Samuel  Lloyd,  Esq.,  dated  Stonif  Hill,  St.  Aadrer'i, 
J%^  \H,  183fi  ;~ 

'  1^  mutt  be  evident,  from  the  planters  keeping  up  (be  same  extent 
«f  qultivatioa  as  formerly,  oa  a  diniinutiiui  of  one-fourth  of  tbe  Iwiut 
flf  labour,  that  tbe  B^ro  population  here  are  ^oing  as  much  oi  mon 
work,  than  was  ever  before  performpd  in  tbe  same  given  time. 

'  The  multiplioity  of  Eriyulgus  complaints  immediately  »&er  tie  (nt 
rf  August,  bave  dwindled  to  ootbing.  The  punishable  ones  pow  wt- 
fenvd,  are  chiefly  for  petty  robbery  of  the  negro  ground^  and  a  neglect 
W  the  part  of  watchmen  and  cattle-miitders :  very  fern  fgr  a  ivfit  ^ 
M^^ent  labour.  The  petty  plunder  complaints,  are  almoBt  eiHirelj 
agVD^t  persons  who  have  been  long  abseut  from  the  properties  t» 
i^t^  tb^  belonged,  and  who  came  hone,  under  your  I^irdsbip'sro;*! 
pixKilamatioii  on  the  first  of  August,  wboee  provision  grouqos  nfut 
hare  joaturally  gone  to  ruin. 

'  %.  From  B.  StandUh  Halu,  Esq.,  dated.  The  Ciapelbm  Ditlricf 
t^  Clarendon,  25lk  June,  1835  ;— 

'  I  beg  to  state,  that  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  n^roes  are 
most  proQUaiBg;  and  will  eTentnally  prove  beyond  doubt,  to  any  who 
ntay  still  remain  tmcoovinced,  tbut  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  nevi 
system,  is  more  than  covered  by  the  nnf^uency  Of  desertion,  end.  tbe 
improved  state  of  health  and  strength  enjoyed  by  the  negroes.  1 
sever  had  the  managemeut  (and  I  many  years,  as  first  lieutenant, 
directed  the  discipline  of  men-of-war)  of  a  people  so  docile  and  readg 
to  oliey,  more  respectful  to  superiors,  and  submissive  to  their  (fifftrii* 
ffSrf-  advice.     The  jiredominMit  vic«  of  idlmew  aad  p«tty,the(l»,sre 
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clearly  the  offtpr'mg  of  a  tlate,  from  tehick  Ihey  can  onljf  be  taid  to  be 
nam  emerging.  In  loting  thete  vice*,  tpkich  are  even  ntmi  going  to  deCMft 
-I  trust  that  they  ma^jiot  substitute  European  crimes  of  a  deeper  hu«. 
'  '  I  ctuiiiot,  in  making  a  BtatemeDt  of  thii  uBtnre,  refrain  frbm  taking 
the  libert;^  of  recalling  to  yonr  Excellency's  recollection,  an  instance 
of  industry  and  good  conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  apprentices  npon 
Leicesterfield's  estate,  and  in  doing  so,  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that 
upon  any  estate  in  this  district,  where  the  manager's  treatment  is  kind 
and  considerate,  I  could  not  fear  producing  utnilar  commendable  dis- 
positions, if  extra  labour  were  required. 

'3.  From  W.  H.AUei/,  Eiq.,  dated  Mile  Gul^,  July  1,  1836. 

'  I  hare  minatdy  inquired  into  the  dinMsition,  behaviour,  and  in- 
dnstry  of  the  negro  population,  and  am  happy  to  state,  that,  on  all 
'the  large  properties,  the  apprentices  are  working  cheerfully  and  well. 

'  I  have  made  myself  acquainted  personally  with  the  negroes,  in  the 
absence  of  their  employers,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  feelings  towards 
their  masters,  and  I  have  invariably  found,  where  a  kind  and  concilia- 
tory mode  of  treatment  has  been  pursued,  that  the  apprentices  are  the 
more  willing  labourers.' 

To  these  we  must  add  the  following : 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Bit/top  of  Jamaica  to  the  Rev.  W.  Par- 
ker, Secretary  to  the  Society  for  fmmofing  Christian  Knotrledge, 
dated  May  27'A,  183fi. 

'  At  Montego  Bay,  I  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  effects  of  the  late 
Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  in  the  proper  and  decorous  observance 
of  the  sahbath  ;  indeed,  this  remark  is  applicable  to  every  part  of  the 
iaiand  :  Act  only  the  cburdies,  but,  in  mauy  instances,  the  church-yards 
are  literally  crowded  with  apprentices  pressing  forward  to  taste  of  tha 
waters  of  eternal  life. 

'  The  duties  of  the  clergy  are  most  arduous.  I  witnessed,  in  two 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  sabbath  employed  by  them  in  the  di^gent  in- 
struction of  the  several  classes  in  their  churches,  from  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  desire 
of  these  poor  creatures  to  benefit  by  religious  instruction. 

'  On  the  whole,  when  I  reflect  on  the  state  of  alarm,  excitement, 
and  apprehension  under  which  we  suffered  as  the  1st  of  AuEust  drew 
nigh ;  and  when  J  consider  that,  in  a  population  consisting  of  330,000 
negroes,  only  two  inttances  of  insubordination  connected  ivith  overt 
acts  of  violence  were  occasioned,  one  in  St.  Ann's,  and  another  in  St. 
Thomas-in-the-East,  I  turn  with  gratitude  and  thanks^ving  to  that 
great  Being,  who  so  ordereth  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of  sinful 
men  In  the  furtherance  of  his  gracious  purpose.' 

The  second  point  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  less  clearly 
established  by  documentary  evidence,  and  admitted  by  our  own 
Government,  relates  to  the  misconduct,  the  btd  faith,  and  the 
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blind  and  stu|Hd  |>olicy  of  the  Colonial  L^Blatures.  The  Antt- 
■Uvery  Committee  state,  as  the  re«ult  of  their  informatioii : 

'  That  the  Colonial  AuembliM  are  but  too  generally  endeavouring, 
by  the  adoption  of  cruel  and  oppreaaive  laws,  under  the  names  of  Va- 
grancy and  Police  Act>,  acts  for  the  legulatioi)  of  gaols  and  hoapitaIs> 
and  various  other  enactments  for  the  internal  government  of  the  Colo- 
aies,  to  friUeT  away  the  liberty  of  the  negroes,  and  to  re-establish  in 
its  placa  most  of  the  ahnses  of  davery.' 

The  Jamaica  Assembly  bas  distinguished  itself  by  its  open 
disr^rd  of  the  recommeiidatioiu  of  the  British  Government,  by 
its  olrensive  and  insolent  bearing  towards  the  Governor,  and  l^ 
jmssin^  acts  which  it  has  been  fonnd  necessary  to  disallow.  It 
remains  to  be  aeen,  what  steps  will  be  taken  by  his  Majesty'^s  Mi- 
nisters to  support  the  authority  of  the  £xecutive.  So  grossly 
and  shamefully  has  the  legisladve  right  been  abused  by  this  club 
of  slave-drivers,  that  we  cannot  but  thinlt  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  amply  justified  in  dispensing  with  the  future  la- 
bours of  the  Jamaica  Parliament. 

The  Committee  further  adduce  evidence  to  shew, '  that  the 

*  most  shameAil  and  cruel  acts  toward  the  negroea  are  still  per- 
'  petrated  by  individuals  with  impnnity  ; '  and, '  that,  to  a  me- 
'  lanchoty  and  alarming  extent,  the  magistrates  specially  ap. 
'  pointed  to  administer  the  Abolition  Act,  have  shewn  that  their 
^  sympathies  are  with  the   planters ; — that   many  have  become 

*  mere  dependents  upon  them,  and  have  acted  as  thoagh  the^ 
'  were  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  giving,  witli- 
'  out  inquiry  or  examination,  a  legal  sanction  to  punishuents  der 
'  manded  by  the  master.'  As  the  matter  of  these  allegations  is 
about  to  undergo  the  searching  inquest  of  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee, agreeably  to  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton's  motion,  it  is  the  leas 
necessary  for  us  at  present  to  go  Into  the  details  by  which  they 
are  here  supported.  Some  of  them  are  too  horrible  and  disgust- 
ing for  our  pages.  But  we  shall  give  one  or  two  extracts  without 
comment. 

*  EMtraet  of  a  Letter  fnm  Mr.  P.  Hart,  at  HtUfrnttg-trte,  Si.  Ah- 

drem' I,  to  Daniel  Mart,  Etq„  KimgtttM. 
'  I  am  also  to  inform  you  I  was  compelled  to  bring  Wellington  be- 
fore Mr  Lloyd,  under  the  following  charges — viz,  insolence,  theft, 
dmnbenness,  and  absenting  himself  Every  charge  was  fully  proved, 
qoite  to  the  tatitfaclion  of  Ike  juilicr.  His  sentence  was,  "  to  dig  ftir 
a  week  aghlg  cane-holes  daily,  with  chain  and  collar  to  his  neck,  and 
to  be  locked  up  every  evening  after  he  gives  up  work,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  if  the  complement  of  holes  are  not  dug,  to  re- 
ceive Ihirty-nine  laihei  on-his  back  "  (! !  1)  The  sentence  would  have 
been  more  severe,  but  I  requested  Sadierbnd  bo  say  to  Lloyd,  net  to 
flog  if  he  could  avoid  it. 
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<  Pmk  (oranev  at  Temple  Hall)  uja,  Ae  CtV^i^tMj  tt^t  net  be 
abie  to  Mg  m>ra  than  forty  O'day ;  comttqment^,  he  may  expect  the 
^geliatioH  II! 

(Signed)  P.  Hakt. 

*  Note.— Mr.  Philip  Hart  keeps  a  tavern  at  Halfway-tree.  Welline- 
ton  is  one  of  the  waiters,  is  a  nou-preedial,  has  been  a  house-servant  all 
his  life,  never  had  a  hoe  in  his  hand :  to  dig  eighty  cane-holes  a-day 
was  physically  impossible.  The  foregoing  letter  was  given  in  evidence 
tfgaimt  Wellington.' 

'Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  late   Stipendiary   Magistrate,  dated 
JprilZBth,  1835. 

'  Many  of  the  Magistrates  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  live  with  the 
jilanters,  and  the  acta  of  sonie  of  them  are  revolting  to  human 
nature. 

'  You  are  too  well  aware  how  provident  that  act  was,  which  even 
denied  adjudication  by  local  Magistrates,  between  master  and  ap- 
prentice :  what  decision  then,  can  be  expected  from  a  Magistrate, 
towards  the  person  in  whose  house  he  lives,  at  whose  board  he  sits, 
vhose  stable,  ox«n,  &c,  &o.,  are  at  his  full  command  ? 

'  You  will  scarcely  credit  that  such  acta  as  rivetiiig  iron  collars 
round  the  necks  of  females,  inflicting  fifty  lashes  m  m^ea  unheard  m 
their  defence,  and  sentencinff  females  tothe  penal  gangs  for  fourteen 
days  togedier,  with  the  addition  of  being  worked  on  the  treadmill, 
three  timea  a-day,  during  that  period,  without  their  ever  having  been 
heard  in  their  defence,  could  be  practised  by  these  gentlemen :  yet 
so  it  is.  When  such  acts  are  represented,  as  tbey  hare  been,  the 
answer  has  been,  "  The  Act  provides  for  you ;"  but  where  are  these 
unfortunates  to  obtain  the  means  of  seeking  redress  by  chat  law 
irhich  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Act ! !  I  have  said,  however,  that 
I  would  state  facts,  and  I  proceed.    The  case  of  the  women  sentenced, 

as  I  have  mentioned,  unheard,  was  by  the  order  of (acting 

as  a  Special  Magistrate,  in  the  interior  district  of  St.  James).  The 
women  belong  to  Leogan  estate,  and  Mr.  Hyslop  is  the  attorney. 
This  complaint  was  broi^bt  before  me :  I  investigated  and  found  it 
correct.     What  was  the  result  1     I  was  forthwith  abused  by  all. 

'  The  first  action  of  Mr.  Cocking,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Su 
James's,  waa,  to  liave  triangles  built  up  as  fixtures  on  the  different  . 
estates  he  adjudimled  for.  The  first  act  of  Mr.  Farrar,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Montpelier,  was  to  form  penal  gangs  on  the  estates; 
and  as  the  locks  of  the  iron  collars  were  not  considered  sufficiently 
secure,  they  were  regularly  riveted  on  an  anvil,  the  women  being  put 
down  for  the  purpose,  till  the  job  was  finished.' 

'  Extract  of  a  teller  from  a  Oentieman,  dated  Port  Royal  AfouafrnW, 
Jamaica,  SOA  September,  1835  :— 


'  In  a  fiirmer  letter  to  you,  I  mentioned  the  case  of  two  women 
from  Traiygar  and  St.  George's,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  work  in 
(fbaina  and  collafs  on  the  property ;  one,  tor  the  space  of  two  ivceks. 
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for  not  wcH-king  on  Sunday,  in  payment  of  to  nurse  for  her  iAa)i  ;.  tlie 
other,  for  four  weeks,  on  account  of  having  bad  a  quarrel  with  a  felkiw. 
apprentice  in  the  field.  The  sentence  of  the  latter  had  only  been  half 
completed,  when  the  complaint  was  l&id  before  nie  ;  the  iroii  collar 
was  on  her  neck  at  the  time.  I  sent  them  with  a  letter,  containipg 
the  particulars  of  their  case,  to  the  Governor.  I  received  a  reply  from 
the  Secretary,  saying,  the  case  was  referred  to  the  Magistrate  of  the 
district,  the  very  party  acctiNcd !  And  what  were  the  results  of  this 
application  for  justice  ?  Why,  the  moment  the  two  women  returned 
home  from  Spanish  Town,  the  brutal  overseer  insisted  on  refixing  the 
cattle  chain  to  the  woman,  whose  sentence  had  not  been  completed. 
She  refrised  to  allow  it ;  was  thrown  down,  and  the  chain  attached  by 
force.  She  was  then  ordered  to  go  to  the  field  to  wmk  ^vith  the  gang : 
she  refused,  as  being  unable  to  work  with  such  a  heavy  chain  attached 
to  her  neck  ;  the  special  justice  was  called  in,  who,  in  addition  to  all 
she  had  gone  through,  sentenced  her  to  ten  da^i  wSlaty  coufintment 
in  the  Korkhause  dungeon  at  Buff-Bay  t 


'  At  Dallas  Castle  estate,  a  couple  of  weeks  ^o,  Mr. sen- 
tenced (bot  did  not  try,  for  Mr. tries  nobody)  a  feeble,  super- 

■nnuateid,  worn-out  creature,  to  hard  labour  in  the  parish  workhouse. 
He  had  been  put  to  vratch  at  a  corn  piece;  a  hog  broke  through  the 
fence  one  night,  and  ate  a  few'bladea  of  com  :  such  was  the  charge. 
He  and  another  old  man  (the  particulars  of  whose  case  I  have  not 
learned)  were  sent  to  the  workhouse  bwether,  but  the  overseer  of  the 
workhouse,  happening  to  possess  a  little  more  common  sense  and  good 
feeling  than  the  M^istrate,  absolutely  refused  to  receive  two  sui^ 
wretched  objects  into  the  institution,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  estat« ! 
What  overseer,'  however  brutalized,  would  have  dreamed  of  acting  in 
this  manner  during  slavery  ?  Sut  the  fact  is,  Magistrates  are  now 
inflicting  punishments  in  cases  where  the  planters  would  formerly 
really  have  deemed  them  quite  uutvorthy  of  notice.  Tn  apportioning 
their  punishments,  few  Magistrates  observe  anv  discrimination  as  to 
a^,  sex,  condition,  or  previous'  character.  Women  with  sucking 
children,  and  pregnant  rvotnen,  are  sentenced  to  the  workhouse,  to 
'  work  in  chains  and  collars,  and  to  walk  the  tread  wheel,  (and  by  the 
way,  it  is  a  notorious  foct,  that  women  are  frequently  flowed  on  these 
tread  wheels;)  aporentices  of  both  seses,  of  the  bMt  cEu-acters,  are 
ruthlessly  degradea,  by  being  sent  to  the  workhouse,  to  assodate  with 
the  most  depraved  and  worthless  beings.  Only  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr. 
sentenced,  in  his  usual  manner,  nilkoat  trial,  a  most  respect- 
able fomale  apprentice  to  seven  days'  hard  labour  in  the  workhouse. 
For  fifteen  years  this  woman  has  been  the  confidential  servant  of  Mrs. 

,  hud  been  nurie  to  all  her  children,  and  had  frill  charge  of 

her  domestic  establishment ;  yet  Mrs. had  the  heart  to  drag 

this  faithful  servant  before  the  Magistrate  to  be  punished — and  for 
what  ? — the  woman  had  refused  to  be  fed  out  of  the  house  Uke  a 
child,  but  insisted  on  having  the  days  allowed  by  law  to  pi 
her  own  support,  she  being  now  a  married  woman.     There 
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mai^  peculiar  featnres  in  this  caae  and  athen,  decided  at  the  umetinw 

Mr. ,  tbat  I  parpoM  tnaldug  a  special  report  of  them  to 

executire.' 
.  ■  The  eyes  of  Ooremment  must  be  opened  at  last  to  what  is  going 
on — they  cannot  be  deceived  much  longer.  The  discontent  (A  the 
negroes  is  increasing  every  day.  They  loudly  and  generally  declare 
they  would  much  rather  have  been  left  as  they  were  for  the  six  years, 
thou  be  subjected  to  this  anomalous  utate  of  apprenticeship.  To  pre- 
serve peace,  and  prevent  moat  serious  future  mischief,  even  to  the 
planters  themselves,  I  would  most  earnestly  counsel  the  early  termi- 
nation of  the  present  system.  It  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  instead  of 
Craving  what  was  intended — a  means  for  conducting  the  negro  popu- 
ttiott  quietly  and  gradually  to  a  state  of  absolute  frndmi,  and  to  give 
time  for  the  establishment  of  better  feelings  between  them  and  their 
thasters — it  has  been  the  fertile  source  of  oppression  and  injustice,  and 
has  engendered  iar  autre  dangerous  feelings,  than  I  ever  knew  to  exist 
during  the  times  of  Slavery." 

We  have  said  that  ve  should  offer  no  comment ;  and  none  is 
necessary.     Such  is  the  Apprenticeship  '. 

In  Antigua,  and  in  Bermuda,  where  all  the  slaves  were  made 
tree  *  without  reetriction  and  without  condition ', — all  is  going  on 
well.  *  The  planter  and  his  labourer  are  both  satisfied ;  *  md 
tbey  are  already  reaping  their  reward. 


Art.  VIII.  The  ClainuofDutenUrtonlkeGmemmetit  of  the  Country  1 
a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Slelbourue, 
First  Lord  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  &c.,  &c,  Sec  By  the  Rev. 
Adam  Thomson,  A.M.,  Coldstream,  Author  of  "  A  Comparative 
View  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Dissenters,"  &c.  8vo.  pp.  136. 
Edinburgh,  1836. 

'T^HE  much  respected  Author  of  this  spirited  Tract  has  re- 
-'-  cently,  in  his  official  capacity  of  moderator  o£  the  United 
Synod  of  iJie  Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  been  honoured  with 
the  fierce  and  vulgar  vituperation  of  the  Times  journal.  Dis- 
daining to  enter  into  a  newsoaper  controversy,  he  has  taken  the 
proper  course  to  substantiate  bis  representations,  by  presenting  to 
the  Government  and  the  country,  in  this  pamphlet,  a  concise 
view  of  the  past  history  and  the  present  position  of  the  Scottish 
Dissenters  i  followed  up  by  an  exposition  and  vindication  of  their 
claims  on  the  Legislature.  The  discreditable  ignorance  that 
exists,  even  in  the  highest  classes  of  our  educated  men,  respecting 
the  facts  of  the  cose,  as  well  as  the  ground  of  Dissenters'  cjaimsj 
render  it  far  more  necessary  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  pro.^ 
duce  and  reproduce  in  every  form  likely  to  obtain  attention,  the 
information  upon  which  alone  all  safe  legislation  must  be  founded. 
The  great  body  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland  commonly  called  the 
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Seoesnon,  oti^naieA,  w  most  of  our  readers  inost  be  avsre,  abonl 
«  century  ago ;  aad  was  occaflioned  by  evils  inevitably  resDltiDg 
from  '  that  alliance  with  the  State  which  one  of  the  best  CtiTist< 
'  iau  churches  on  earth  had  so  foolishly  solicited,  or,  in  some  way, 

*  so  unhappily  obtained ; '  evils  which  a  Presbyterian  writer  traces 
to  *  one  definite  cause,  the  enfsrcement  of  the  law  of  patronage 

*  or  ike  settlement  of  ministers  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
^  t)ie  peopled  Those  who  at  tliat  time  bad  the  lead  in  the 
management  of  the  Church,  it  is  admitted  by  no  mean  authority, 
the  late  Sir  Heury  Moncrieff, — '■  sfiected  to  despise  the  influence 
'.  of  the  seceding  clergymen,  and  to  consider  their  secession  as  in- 
^  capable  of  prodncii^  any  wrious  or  permanent  efiects.  The 
'  anticipations  of  both  parties  are  at  suiBcient  variance  with  histo- 
'  rical  truth,  to  afford  a  moat  impressive  lesson  to  later  timea. 
'-  But,  though  the  consequences  of  the  secession  have  not  been 
'  precisely  what  was  on  either  side  foreseen,  it  has  undoubtedly 

*  made  a  materi4ii  and  permanent  change  in  the  ecclesiastical 

*  condition  of  Scotland.^  Sir  Henry  candidly  states,,  that  the 
number  of  the  followers  of  the   Seceders,  *  was  gradually  and 

*  almost  imperceptibly  augmented  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 

*  dom :  till  they  have  at  length  comprehended  a  proportion  of  th« 
'  population  which  neither  the  nature  of  their,  controversy  with 

*  the  Church,  nor  the  weight  and  talents  of  their  original  Ifaders, 
'-would  have  led  either  their  friends  or  their  opponents  to  antid- 

*  pate.'  - 

A  subseauent  secession,  occasioned  by  the  unjpt  and  cruet 
treatment  oi  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillespie,  one  of  the  most  tnofien^ve, 
upright,  and  zealous  men  of  his  time,  gave  rise  to  the  distinct 
body  of  Scottish  Dissenters  known  under  the  name  of  the  Relief 
Church,  or  the  Presbytery  of  Relief.  The  similarity  between 
tbe  Relief  and  Secession  Churcbes  is  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  tbe  union  between  them,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  contemplated,  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  It 
Would  certainly  remove  a  ground  of  offence,  and  raise  the  cha* 
racter  of  both  bodies.  Happily,  the  old  distinction  between 
Burghers  and  Anti-bui^hers  has  been  -obliterated ;  and  we  trust 
that  before  long,  the  Christian  Church  will  be  cleared  of  all  other 
fimtastic  names  and  badges  of  sectarian  division,  which  have 
Bwdled  tbe  hideous  vocabulary  of  our  sects  and  denominations. 

Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  states,  that,  from  the  congregations  of  the 
£t^t  Seceding  Ministers  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1740,  adding  to  them  the  Presbytery  of  Relief, — *  there  have  risen 

*  up  at  last  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixttf  acceding  meetings, 

*  which,  at  a  moderate  computation,  in  round  numbers,  contain  a 
'  fourth  Or  a  fifth  part  of  the  popttUUion  of  Scotland.''  Lord 
MoQcri^,  in  his  Pre&cti  to  tbe  Kpttblication  of  his  father's  tract, 
aiq>po«e«  tltia  swrtting  Mnouneement  to  be  merely  coi^eMural. 
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Mr!  Tbomaon  says,  his  Lwdship  migbt  have  found,  by  a  voy 
little  ioquiiy,  that  the  sutement  vas  mibstaotially  accurtte  i> 
the  period  le&ned  to ;  and  that  since  then,  upwards  of  a  hnn-' 
dred  congregations  more  have  been  added  to  the  Relief  and  Sfr> 
.  cession  Charcbeg  alone.  '  If  we  include  all  other  congregations 
'  separate  from  those  of  the  Estahliahmcnt,  double  the  number 
'  mentioned  by  the  Reverend  Baronet  will  be  found  considerably 

*  short  of  the  truth."  The  Congregatioqalists  (including  under 
that  denoviinadon  the  Scottish  Baptists)  are,  considered  as  ^ 
lar^  body  of  Dissenters,  of  comparatively  recent  ortgia  in  Scot- 
land.    But,  saya  Mr.  Thonnton  very  courteou^y,  '  if  tfaece  trsr* 

*  any  truth  in  the  adage,  that  "  whatever  is  best  administered  ia 

*  beat,"  they  would  be  feund  entitled  to  occupy  a  very  high,  if 

*  not  the  h^Aeat  plaC9j  among  the  Diss«)terB  of  Scodand."  They 
differ  from  the  other  evangelical  denominationa,  chiefly  in  main- 
tainii^  the  Independent  form  of  Chorch  Government,  as  opposed 
to  the  daaeiccd  or  synodical ;  and  '  it  must  in  f^mess  be  added,* 
says  Mr.  Thomson,  '  in  being  more  strict  in  their  terms  of  church 
'  fellowship,  and  in  the  administration  of  church  discipline.'' 

*  No  union  faaa  ever  been  mofowA  between  this  most  rtspectable 
body  of  Christian*  and  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  ia  the  country. 


Indeed,  from  the  di^rence  of  their  very  constitution  with  r 
Government  and  Discipline,  anv  thing  like  a  form 
mpracticaUe.     But,  while  they  eberish,  in  other  respects,  the 
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same  spirit  of  "  faith,  hope,  and  charity,"  they  are  entirely  at  one  a 
to  the  question  of  Civil  Establishment s  of  religion.  As  the  Inde- 
pendents here,  however,  are  allied  in  every  thing  to  the  Dissenters  of 
the  South,  I  koow  not  what  should  prevent  the  same  species  of 
eonnecti<xi  from  being  made  to  subsist  between  them,  and  the  Pres-; 
byterian  Dissenting'  Chvches,  which  has  actually  been  formed 
between  "  the  Coegregatiooal  Union  of  EnglsJid  and  Wales,"  and  the 
United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession.  A  Deputation  w«^  lately 
sent  from  each  of  these  Bodies  to  the  other.  Tbey  have  recognized 
each  other  as  sister  churches,  and  will  be  ready  cordially  to  unite  in 
every  great  and  good  work,  connected  nith  the  maintenance  and 
iropagation  of  vital  Christianity.  These  English  Dissenters  are  d)e 
egitimate  descendants  of  the  Owens  and  Flavels,  the  Bunyans  and 
Baxters,  the  Calamys  and  Charnocks,'  the  HowM  and  Henrfs  of  a 
former  age,  and  a  long  listof  the  illustrious  names  of  men,  many  of 
whom  cherished  the  spirit  of  martyrs  on  earth,  and  are  wearing  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  heaven.  To  them  England  is  indebted  more 
dian  words  can  express,  for  teaching  and  maintaining,  while  they  lived, 
and  bequeathing  to  |>osterity,  when  they  died,  the  great  principles 
,  botb  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.'' — p.  19. 

Mr.  Thomson  makes  no  apect6c  mention  of  the  Episcopalians 
of  Scotland ;  and  we  do  not  feel  sure,  therefore,  whether  he  - 
means  toiaclade  them  in  his  general  estimate  of  the  comparative 
numbers  belonging  to  the  'EBtablished  and  theVohintary  Churches ; 
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but  tbey,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics,  require  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  stadstical  estimate;  and,  indeed,  it  seems 
neeessary  to  include  them,  to  brini;  up  the  number  of  nou-esta- 
blished  congr^stions  to  800. 

'Adopting*,  says  Mr.  TboDiBon,  'what  I  may  call,  Lord  Mon-  ' 
Crieff's  rule,  as  the  suide,  that  none  should  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
either  to  the  EstabUahment  or  the  DisBenters,  but  those  who  attend 
their  churches,  there  is  a  very  nmple  mode  of  computation,  by  whicb 
your  IiOTdship  may  be  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just 
now  stated.  Taking  the  Established  Churches,  in  round  numbers,  aX 
1000,  and  Voluntary  Churches,  of  all  denominationg,'  at  800 ;  and 
aOowtng  ^00  at  an  average  to  belong  to  each  Established  congr^;ation, 
(which  few  will  deny  to  be  a  sufficiently  targe  proportion,  when  we 
include  all  the  most  sequestered  parishes  in  the  country) ;  and  sup- 
pfMJng  300  to  belong  to  each  Dissenting  coneregation,  (for  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  their  respective  ministers  could  not  be  supported  by  a 
smaller  average  of  attendants) — then,  of  course,  the  Dissenters  will 
ont-nnmber  the  church,  by  not  fewer  than  40,000.  This  calculation, 
I  admit,  is  given  as  in  a  great  measure  conjectural.  But,  my  Lord, 
we  court  investigation  on  the  subject.  We  only  wish  "to  be  weighed 
in  an  even  balance."  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining,  that  a 
aewehing  statistical  inquiry,  such  as  the  Royal  Commission  ought  now 
to  make  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  would  prove, 
that  the  Voluntary  Churches  can  reckon  a  much  greater  proportion 
edU,  than  I  have  stated,  of  those  "  who  attend  "  pQx»  of  worship, — 
or,  as  I  have  before  expressed  it,  of  the  church-gmng  populalioa  of 
Scotland.'    pp.  22,  23. 

The  base  insinuations  recently  thrown  out  by  unscrupulous 
partisans,  as  to  the  character  and  quali&cations  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Secession  and  other  Dissenting  churches  in  Scotland,  are 
thus  triumphantly  repelled,  by  adducing  the  testimony  of  their 
opponents. 

'  There  was  a  time,'  says  Mr.  Thomson, — ■  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
time  is  gone,— when  among  the  higher  grades  of  society,  to  whom 
bigotted  and  unprincipled  churchmen  could  find  access,  the  Dissenting 
ministers  were  not  only  reprobated  as  disloyal,  but  represented  most 
contemptuously  as  a  set  of  low  and  ilUierale  men.  Such  a  charge 
might  wear  the  aspect  of  probability  in  England,  where  Dissenters, 
being  excluded  from  the  universities,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  in 
educating  a  rising  ministry,  to  such  private  institutions,  as  they  can 
support  from  their  own  funds.  Even  there,  it  is  true,  the  allegatioo 
would  be  groundless;  besides,  that  it  must  always  be  with  a  bad 
grace,  and,  indeed,  with  heartless  arri^ance,  that  those  chai^  others 
with  a  want  of  knowledge,  whom  they,  themselves,  prevent  from  en- 
joying the  means  of  instruction.  But,  in  Scotland,  where  the  univer- 
sities are  open  to  all,  and  where  those  studying  as  the  future  pastors 
of  Dissenting  churches  are  required  to  go'tnrough  the  whole  course  of 
literature  and  phlloet^hy  prescribed  for  students  connected  with  the 
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Establishment,  one  would  wonder  how  ereii  the  greatest  m^essaeaa 
«f  the  most  foolish  partiaanship  could  bare  bad  the  ban^hood  ia  veh* 
ture  on  sucb  a  charge.  Yet  I  migbt  appeal  to  all  the  world  to'  m%,  if 
it  has  not  been  boldly  made  by  ^me,  and  bosily  reiterated  byotbera. 
With  precisely  the  same  means,  however,  of  obtaining  all  requisite  ac- 
quirements, to  which  their  brethren  in  the  Church  .have  acoeis,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  chaise  ^ainat  the  ministers  in  question  could  b« 
true,  unless  it  were  proved,  either  that  their  minds  must  originally  be 
of  a  different  construction,  or  that  there  is  something  in  Dissent  whicH 
necessarily  leads  to  an  entire  prostration  of  all  the  powers  of  intellect. 
'  It  were  to  trifle  with  your  Lordship  beyond  aU  bearing,  did'I  at^ 
tempt,  by  any  thing  like  a  process  of  reasoning,  to  repel  an  objection 
brought  against  Dissenting  ministers,  so  utterly  untenable,  and  indeed, 
so  palpably  absurd  as  this.  I  shall  therefore  merely  avail  myself  again, 
of  the  leHimony  of  the  reverend  fiaronet,  to  whose  candid  statements 
I  have  been  so  much  indebted  already.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  says, 
"  The  doctrines  now  delivered  in  the  seceding  meetings  are,  in  no 
essential  article  different  from  the  instruction  received  in  the  Esta- 
blished Churches.^It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  among  the  ministers 
belonging  to  the  Secession,  there  are  individuals,  not  inferior  to  the 
Bitwt  respectable  ministers  of  the  Establishment ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
in  candour  admitted,  that  their  people  are,  by  a  great  proportion  oi 
them,  aa  well  instructed,  'as  those  who  adhere  to  the  Church."  And^ 
again,  "  It  is  obviously  a  subject  of  serious  regret,  that  so  large  a  pro- 

girtion  of  the  people  should  be  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the 
stablishment ;  and  so  much  the  more,  that  there  is  now  no  essential 
difference  in  the  edvcatioii,  in  the  doctrines,  in  the  standards,  or  in  the 
general  character,  of  the  Established  and  the  Seceding  clergy," 

'  It  is  much  more  remarkable  to  £nd,  that  about  the  same  period — 
while,  as  yet,  there  was  no  such  apprehension,  as  at  present,  that  thp 
Established  Church,  with  some  other  old  institutions,  would  be  shakeA 
to  their  foundations— an  nitra  Tory  should  have  been  found,  giving  a 
still  more  explicit  testimony  on  this  subject.  The  following  passage, 
taken  from  Blacktrood's  Magazine  for  December  1820,  p.  273,  is 
really  a  curiosity  of  its  kind :  *'  The  ministers  who  belong  to  the  ' 
Scottish  Secession  are,  in  general,  men  of  great  moral  integnty,  con- 
siderable learning,  and  very  extensive  efficiency,  as  Bible,  and'  conger 
qnently  as  useful  preachers.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  might  now 
become  of  the  mother  church  without  them.  For  though  she  assuredly 
retains  a  supremacy  in  all  the  great  essentials  of  a  national  Establish- 
ment, (viz.  endowments)  it  must  be  confessed,  that  she  requires  to  bfe 
looked  after  ;  for  she  has  a  kind  of  natural  infirmity  about  her,  which 
strongly  inducos  sleet) ;  and  having  sunk  for  water  amidst  the  depths 
of  worldly  wisdom,  ner  pitcher  is  not  always  stored  with  the  most 
wholesome  beverage^  nor  are  her  children  always  so  ready  as  she  could 
wish  to  use  it."  pp.  25 — 27. 

Mr.  Thomson  proceeds  to  explain  the  position  which  tife 
Scottish  Dissenters  have  recently  assumed  in  their  decided  op- 
poBiti<«  to  all  Civil  Establishoients  of  Religion.     The  vie*s  now 
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becoming  so  generally  prevalent,  he  correctly  states  to  have  been 
all  along  entertained  by  all  Independent  or  Congr^^tional 
CbuTches^both  in  Scotland  and  in  England;  while  he  admits, 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession  did  not  separate  from  the 
Church  upon  the  ^ound  of  any  abstract  principle,  but  for 
weighty  causes,  which,  though  they  did  not  perceive  it,  were  and 
are  but  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  deprecated  connexion 
between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

'  The  tmth  is,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  '  the  question  of  Religious  £»• 
tablishments  could  hardly  in  this  country  be  considered  as  a  practical 
question ;  and  therefore  by  many  it  was  not  coiisiderul  at  all.  My 
own  feeling, — ia  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  very  many  par- 
ticipated,— on  reading,  only  about  ten  years  ago,  the  first  edition  of 
Mr.  Ballantyne's  admirable  "  Companson  of  Established  and  Dis- 
senting Churches,"  was,  that  bis  reasoning  against  EstablishTnents, 
and  in  support  of  the  plan  of  Voluntary  churches,  must  in  tlieory  be 
allowed  to  be  most  conclusive  and  important,  but  that  it  merited  (and, 
I  am  convinced,  obtained)  the  less  attention,  that  any  attempt'to  act 
upon  it,  seemed,  even  at  that  time,  visionary  and  impracticable.  The 
author  appeared  to  have  been  before  his  age;  and  the  great  objects  he 
was  so  anxious  to  obtain,  and  so  confident  of  obtaining,  were  thought 
to  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  present,  or  perhaps  several  succeedmg 
generations.  To  the  surprise,  however,  of  many,  and  to  the  delight, 
probably,  of  still  more,  the  question  so  ably  discussed  by  this  profound 
writer,  did  become  a  practiral  one.  Till  the  year  1830,  Di&senters, 
especially  jn  Scotland,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
GOuntiT.  The  Reform  Bill  gave  them  their  natural  rights  as  men, 
and  raised  them  to  their  proper  rank  as  citizens.  Silence  might  seem 
to  l>e  wisdom,  when  speaking  out  was  known  to  be  vain.  But  discus- 
sion leading  to  exertion,  was  obviously  called  for,  when  it  was  at 
length  found,  that,  by  the  mighty  alteration  in  our  political  ttatut,  dis- 
cussion need  no  longer  terminate  in  empty  speculation,  nor  exertion  be 
employed  without  the  prospect  of  success.' — pp.  29,  30. 

In  vindicating  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle,  Mr. 
Thomson  meets  the  often  repeated  objection,  '  What,  on  our  sys- 
'  tem,  becomes  of  sequestered  places,  where  Dissenting  ministers 
'  cannot  be  supported  by  their  congregations  ? '  '  Our  very  prin- 
'  ciple,'  he  remarks,  '  involves  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
'  spiritual  wants  of  all  our  fellow  creatures,  but  much  more  un- 
'  doubtedly  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  as  far  as  our  ability  can 
'  reach."  But  has  this  obligation  been  practically  recognised  and 
acted  upon  P     The  answer  is  supplied  by  facts. 

'  The  Secession  Synod  alone,  in  support  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  exclnsivdy  connected  with  their  own  Church,  expend^, 
during  the  last  year,  the  sum  of  .£2325  Zs.  5d.  The  amount  of 
sums  raised  for  similar  purposes  by  the  Independent  Churches,  is,  in 
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BODie  inatances,  almost  incredible.  They  employ  at  present,  I  be- 
lieve, about  twenty  Gaelic  miBaionarieB.  The  Relief  Churches,  too, 
have  their  mission-fund.  And  what  any  of  these  Dissenting  bodies 
do  in  regard  to  their  own  missions,  let  it  be  observed,  is  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  large  subscriptions  or  collections  they  make  to  aid  the 
funds  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  with  other  Christian  and  benevolent  iu- 
stitutiooB, — and  independent  of  the  still  more  surprising  &ctj  too, 
that  same  of  their  individual  congregations  have  come  to  the  noble 
determination  of  supporting  each  a  missionary  of  their  own  in  some 
destitute  district  at  home,  or  in  some  heathen  country  abroad.  And 
snrely,  my  Lord,  those  who  di^lay  such  a  spirit,  and  make  such 
effoits  for  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  poor  and  perishing,  everv- 
where,  will  not  forget  the  imperative  obligation  to  attend  ^rat  to  the 
wsnts  of  their  brethren,  in  their  own  beloved  land.  Here,  however, 
attempts  are  mode  to  .cool  their  moat  ardent  benevolence,  and  to  para- 
lyze their  mightiest  efforts,  by  that  very  Establishment,  which  pro- 
fesses to  provide  for  the  grants  of  all,  at  least,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  nation,  and  whose  adherents  are  now  attempting  to  "move  heaven 
and  earth,"  that  th^  may  secure  public  endowments,  to  be  extracted 
by  the  compulsion  of  law,  from  the  pockets  of  all,  whether  believers 
or  infidels,  protestants  or  catholics,  in  order,  professedly,  to  spread  and 
support  the  cause  of  Him,  whose  only  direction  on  the  aubject, — and 
that  given  exclusively  to  his  disciples,— is,  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give." — When  Dissenters,  of  whatever  class,  send  devoted  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Highlands,  and  to  others  of  the  most  sequestered 
parishes,  where  the  endowed  ministers  are  careless  or  heterodox, 
these  endowed  ministers  are  the  first  and  the  fiercest  in  their  opposi- 
tion. They  easily  get  the  resident  heritors,  and  others  most  likely  to 
intimidate  the  poor,  to  join  in  their  opposition.  The  old  cry  Uius 
becomes  general,  "  These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down, 
are  cotne  here  also."  The  consequence  is,  that  those  zealous  ser- 
vants of  Jesns  Christ,  who  give  sucll  undoubted  evidence  that  they 
"  seek  not  their  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may 
be  saved,"  are  visited  with  every  species  of  persecution,  which  the  law 
of  the  land  cannot  easily  prevent  but  which  the  law  of  Christ — for  it 
is  tie  law  of  brotherly-kindness, — so  explicitly  forbids,  and  so  point- 
edly condemns.'     pp.  34,  35. 

Ha^r^ng  thus  illustrated  the  importance  of  the  Scottish  Dis- 
senters both  in  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  political  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Thomson  enters,  in  the  third  part  of  his  pamphlet,  upon 
an  exposition  of  their  Claims,  in  reference  to  the  following  to- 
pics. 

'  1.  The  Principle  of  an  Establishment — the  Legislative  interference 
of  Civil  Government  about  sacred  things, — 2.  The  Means  of  support- 
ing an  Establishment — taxing  the  whole  Commnnity  for  the  Religion 
of  a  part. — 3.  The  additiotul  Endowments  now  prayed  for  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland. — 4.  The  proper  Means  to  be  employed  by  Go- 
vernment for  ascertaining  the  relative  Numbers  and  Efficiency  of  the 
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Eatablishiqeat'Biid  the  Dia8eiitet«.-7-5.  The  civil  IHcabilitiM  imposed 
qa  Dissenter)  on  account  of  their  Religious  belief  and  profesaion.' 
We  Ho  not  feel  it  necessary  to  follow  the  AutTior  very  closely 

Sverthis  to  us  familiar  ground ;  bat  the  facts  and  statements 
'hich  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  principles,  call  for  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  every  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  more 
especially  detnands  t9  be  heard,  when,  speaking  in  the  name  of 

*  tne  great  body  of  the  best  of  the  population  of  Scotland,'  he 
implores  Government  to  beware  of  giving  their  biglr  sanction  to 
the  church-building  scheme,— a  scheme  as  impracticable  in  one 
view,  as  it  is  iniquitous  jn.  another.  '  It  is  very  remarkable,'  he 
says,  '  that  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the  parishes  where  additional 

*  churches  and  endowments  are  prayed  tor,  the  existing  churches 
'are  half,  or  more  than  half,  empty,  either  owing  to  the  preva- 
*ience  of  Dissent,  or  the  incompetence  of   the  present  incum- 

*  bents.'  This  application  has  been  explicitly  condemned,  even 
by  many  respectable  persons  who  are  not  opposed  to  the  general 
principle  of  an  Establishment ;  among  others^  by  the  late  learned 
and  much  revered  Dr.M'Crie,  who  emphatically  declared,  at  a 
public  meeting,  that,  '  if  the  Churcb  of  Scotland  is  not  reformed^ 
'  she  is  not  worth  the  defending ;  and  the  extending  of  her  is  the 

*  extending  of .  eorruplion.''  Dr.  Chalmers — (alas  .'  for  Dr.- 
Chimera .')— deprecated  the  instructions  given  to  the  Royal 
': Commtsaioners  of  Inquiry,  as  involving  the  'grievous  error,* 
that  any  account  should  be  taken  of  the  eight  bun^dred  at  thou- 
sand places  of  Christian  worship  supported  by  the  Dissenters, 
in  estimating  the  supply  of  religious  instruction  required  for  the 
people ;  because  this  would  imply,  that  to  that  extent  an  Ksta- 
blishment  is  uncalled  for^—' insomuch  tbat  if  Voluntaryism, 
'however  heretical  and  unsound,  will  make  itself  commensurate 
'  to  the  supply  of  all  the  people^  then  an  Establishment  might  be 
'.  dispensed  with  altogether  t  Upon  this  extraordinary  passage 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert  elsewhere,  but  we  must 
now  transcribe  Mr.  Thomson's  indignant  comment. 

'  Now,  the  meaning  of  this,  if  it_haa  any  meaning  at  all,  must  he, 
tbat  in  the  Established  Churches  you  have  the  most  perfect  security 
fat  hearing  nothing  hut  sound  Qoctrine ;  while  in  the  churches  of 
Voluntaryism,  you  have  no  guarantee  as  to  what  "  the  tenets  or  lessons 
of  education"  may  be,  and  you  are  not  sure  but  you  may  be  called,  or 
Aither  you  must  expect,  to  listen  to  what  is  "heretical  and  unsound." 
Thia  is  really  more  than  can  be  borne ;  and  coming  from  such  a  man, 
— not  an  ignorant  and  violent  enemy  to  the  truth,  but  a  eealoDs  friend 
of  sound  doctrine  and  its  supporters— is  absolutely  intolerable.  For 
what  ia  the  feet  of  the  case  ?  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  this, — and  we 
challenge  all  the  world  to  deny  it ; — that  the  Church  ia,  of  all  sects, 
the  only  great  anporiutn  of  heretical  and  unsound  doctrine  in  Seot- 
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'land  I  Th6  pi'eniling  boditoof  Disaentera— and'not  less,  the  suaHer 
.Bect&.consisting  of  the  Old-light'Seceders,  and  the  Reformed  ^^esby- 
tery,  lecf^nizu,  as  T  stated  before,  the  rerr,  same  standarda  of  doctrine 
with  the  Established  Church ;  and  then  they  preach  tlie  doctrines  of 
the^  standards  tooj  ay,  and  they'preach  nothing  else.  Can  this  be 
affirmed  of  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Establishment.  Quite  the  rererse. 
There  is  indeed  oile  very  curious  fact,  which  the  insidious  hint,  and 
most  calumnious  insinuation,  in  question,  compels  me  to  mention — it 
is  well  known  in  Scotland,  but  it  should  be  known  everywhere — it  is 
this,  that  a  stranger  going  into  any  one  Dissenting  place  of  worship 
m  Scotland,  though  he  may  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  preacher,  can  be 

auite  sure,  from  the  recognised  creed  of  the  body,  what  kind  of 
octrine  he  is  to  hear.  There  is  ao  need  for  the  question,  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  is  quite  a  common  one.  Is  he  unsound,  or  evange- 
lical, an  Armtnian  or  a  Calvinist?  How  very  different  is  it  as  to 
the  parish  churches !  A  stranger  going  into  them,  though  aware  that 
the  creed  of  all  of  them  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  cannot  tell  but  that, 
according  to  Dr.  Burns,  whose  testimony  I  have  before  quoted,  he 
may  hear,  what  the  people,  it  seems,  in  too  many  of  them,  are  con- 
stantly taught — "■  Socinian,  Pelagian,  or  Antinomian  heresies !  "  One 
»f  three  things,  then.  Dr.  Chalmers,  acting  as  a  man  of  tnith  and 
honour,  must  do,— either  he  must  retract  his  groundless  insinuation, 
which  would  be  ingenuous;  or  he  must  deny  Dr.  Bums's  testimony, 
which,  however,  is  generally  believed  to  be  true;  or.  he  mnst  be 
obliged  to  admit,  that  in  bis  own  Church,  of  which  he  speaks  so  loftily, 
there  are  not  only  unsound  and  heretical,  but  what  is,  if  possible,  -yet 
w»rse,  most  unprincipled  and  hypocritical  men."     pp.  99,  100. 

.  But,  M  a  man  of  truth  and  honour,  Dr.  Chalmers  ought  to 
have  been  restrained  from  doing  the  very  thing  which  he  chaTBes 
«ipoa  the  Voluntaries ;  namely,  the  confounding,  under  nis  ' 
uncouth  and  silly  phrase,  all  descriptions  of  religious  instruction, 
heretical  or  evangelical.  Had  he  pleaded  for  confining  the 
statistical  inquiry  to  Protestant  places  of  worship,  or  even  to 
orthodox  Presbyterian  places  of  worship  within  and  without  the 
jpale  of  the  State  monopoly,  there  would  have  been  eomethiug 
more  respectable  in  his  pretended  anxiety  about  the  consequences 
of  the  'grievous  error'  he  complains  of.  But  his  principle 
would,  if  carried  out,  justify  Government  in  erecting  a  few 
thousand  new  churches  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  nay, 
and  why  not  fur  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  of  India?  The 
opposition  which  has  been  raised  against  instituting  an  inquirv 
into  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  as  regards  the  amount  of  church 
accommodation  and  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  of  pastoral 
superintendence,  furnished  by  the  various  religious  denominations 
in  Scotland,  reflects  deep  disgrace  upon  the  party  whose  conscious 
fears  lead  them  to  shriiik  from  the  result. 

In  his  last  section,  speaking  of  the  'civil  disabilides'  uudet 
which  the  ScotUeb  Dissenters  still  labour,  Mr.  Thomson  refer? 
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to  two  specific  grieritiicca  of  no  slight  or  trivial  character,  of 
which  we  were  not  before  so  fiilly  aware  as  prevailing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tweed.  We  deem  it  important  to  bnng  them 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  shewing  that  evenrwhere  the 
Chnrch  and  State  system  of  unjust  monopoly  entails  the  same 
vexatious  civU  distinctions  and  petty  oppression. 

'  One  special  disability  of  no  small  magnitude,  which  is  deBradiog 
to  the  Dissenting  ministers,  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultmiately 
operates  most  injuriously  on  many  of  tbeir  people,  arises  out  of  the 
existing  poor  Icom.  These  laws  allow  a  superior  authority  to  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Established  Church,  to  which,  on  no 
principle  of  political  expediency,  and  still  less  of  common  justice, 
they  can  have  any  claim  whatever.  This  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  short  extracts,  which  are  selected  from  a  book  of  the 
highest  authority  in  the  case,  and  on  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  passing  remarks ;  "  The  nature  and  amount  of  the 
relief  to  be  afforded  to  any  individual  pauper,  has  been  committed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  heritors  and  laTk-teinon.  Now,  the  kirk- 
session  consists  of  the  minister  and  all  his  elders  in  the  parish  ;  and 
as  the  elders  may  he  multiphed  at  pleasure,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
what  is  called  "the  board,  or  court"  for  the  management  of  the 
poor,  which  "  is  composed  of  the  minister,  elders,  and  heritors  of 
each  parish,"  these  tpirilual  rulers  may  acquire  a  very  great,  and 
certainly  a  very  unwarrantable  preponderance  in  a  civil  matter.  Be- 
sides, the  elders,  who  should  always  be  chosen  from  a  regard  to  their 
religious  attainments  in  knowledge  and  piety,  without  reference  to 
their  pecuniary  circumstances,  may  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  propor- 
tion of  the  assessment  for  the  poor ;  and  thus,  by  virtue  merely  of 
their  office  in  the  Church,  whUe  free,  because  without  property  them- 
selves, they  are  at  liberty  to  tax  the  property  of  all  their  neighbours. 
— Again,  "  In  making  up  the  lists  of  the  poor,  it  is  the  pectdiar  doty 
of  the  kirk-Kssiem  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  claimants 
for  relief,  and  to  lay  the  results  before  the  general  body  of  heritors 
and  kirk-session."  The  persons  entitled  to  apply  as  "  claimants  for 
relief"  will,  of  course,  be  found  promiscuously  among  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters :  and,  judging  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
nature,  it  cannot  be  very  oiihcult  to  determine  which  of  them,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  likely  to  ^e  best.  Indeed  very  many  cases  might 
be  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  the  last  civil  right  claimed  by  poor 
and  pitiable  individuals,  has  led  to  the  most  contemptuous  treatment, 
or  when  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  indignantly  rejected,  solely  on 
the  ground  of  Dissent, — alleging,  perhaps,  as  the  reason  for  refusing 
the  smallest  pittance  of  reUef,  that  the  claimants  were  paying,  (which, 
however,  would  seldom  be  true,)  or  at  any  rate,  (which  would  be 
more  likely,)  that,  in  their  former  and  better  days,  they  had  paid,  seat- 
rents  in  some  Dissenting  meeting-house. 

'  It  is  true,  that  while  "  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  'the  kirk-session 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  claimants  for  relief,"  it  re- 
mains with  the  general  meeting  of  the  heritors,  along  with  them,  to 
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give  the  ultimate  decision.  But,  besides  that  their  recommendations 
will  naturally  have  great  weiglit,  how  is  this  general  meeting  con- 
vened?— "The  minister  is  entitled  to  call  meetings  of  the  heritors 
and  kirk-sesaion.  The  Act,  167S,  c.  18,  directs  intimation  of  meet- 
ings for  taking  up  the  lists  of  the  poor,  to  be  made  to  heritors  Jrom 
the  pulpit  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  meeting  ;  and  the  Court  have 
found,  that  when  any  important  matter  is  to  be  considered,  notice 
must  be  given  from  the  pulpit  ten  days  before  the  meeting  is  to  be 
held."  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  when  this  law  waa 
framed.  Dissenters  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  country  ; — ■ 
unless  indeed  we  suppose  that  all  Presbyterians  were  Disaenters,  aa 
firmly  resisting  the  introduction  of  prelacy,  which  the  king  was  la- 
bouring to  thrust  upon  them,  and  had  implicitly  declared  to  be  the 
Established  religion  of  the  land.  But,  in  either  view,  the  intention 
of  the  law  in  question  plainly  was  to  give  the  most  public  intimation 
that  could  be  given,  when  meetings  respecting  the  poor  were  to  be 
held.  At  present,  however,  matters  are  very  different.  In  some  pa- 
rishes not  a  third,  and  in  others  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  heritors 
(for  all  feuars  are  heritors)  attend  the  Established  Church ;  and  yet 
in  it  alone  can  the  intimation  of  these  meetings  be  legally  made. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  law,  accordingly,  a  parish  minister  can,  at 
any  time,  give  notice  of  a  meeting,  which  may  be  held,  and  business 
transacted  in  it,  as  the  law  directs,  while  more  than  one-half  of  those 
interested,  and  who  must  be  bound  'by  its  decisions,  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  previously  knowing  any  thing  whatever  of  the  matter. 

'  The  mere  reading  of  the  following  legal  enactments  in  reference-to 
some  of  "  the  ways  and  means,"  bv  which  a  kirk-session  can  raise 
money,  not  only  from  their  own  members,  but  from  Dissenters  also, 
will  be  safiicient  to  secure  sentence  of  condemnation  against  their  in- 
justice and  iniquity- — "  Various  dues  are  payable  on  occasions  of  mar- 
riages, baptisms,  registering  of  births,  &c.,  and  the  like,  to  the  sesaion- 
d^rk,  precentor,  or  beadle,  or  for  behoof  of  the  poor,  as  the  case  mar 
be." — "  Dues  exigible  on  occasions  of  marriage  or  baptisms,  are  leviable 
equally  fTom  DUteniers  teho  have  their  marriages  and  baptisms  cele- 
brated by  their  own  ministers,  as  from  those  who  have  these  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  parish  clergyman,  and  so  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  officer,  in  respect  of  which  the  fees  may  be  considered 
payable." — "  In  the  cases  woere  Dissenters  have  been  found  liable  in 
these  dues,  they  had  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  baptism  acluaUy 
performed  to  them,  though  not  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  has  been  sanctioned  the  exaction  of 
dues  for  proclamation  of  banns,  from  parties  mho  have  contracted  clan- 
destine marriages ;" — BO  that,  according  to.  this.  Dissenters  are  taxed- 
by  the  kirk-session,  far  taking  an  important  step  iu  life,  according  to 
law, — only  preferring  the  good  offices  of  their  own  minister  in  the 
case,  to  those  of  the  Established  minister — while  those  escape,  who 
presume  to  break  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time,  countenance  and  en- 
courage the  lawless  celebrators  of  the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  marriages, 
which  have  so  long  been  the  di^race  and  curse  of  onr  country. — To 
refer  to  only  one  case  mwe,  connected  with  this  particular  branch  of 
the  subject  J  "  Kirk-sessions,  by  immemorial  usage,  may  acquire  the 
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exclusive  right  of  letting  out  mortclotha  to  birc  within  the  pariah,  and 
of  charing  ccrtoii!  dues  therefor,  which  are  generally  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  poor."  But,  in  this  particular  case,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Dissenting  poor  will  share  very  liberally  in  the  proceeds,  although 
a  great  proportion  of  them  must  of  course  be  eztrscted  from  the 
pockets  of  their  brethren.  Nay,  what  is  yet  more  outrageoUB,  a  Dis- 
senting congregation  cannot  be  allowed  even  to  furnish  gratuilaus/g  a 
tnortcloth  ^r  consigning  the  bodies  of  their  poor  brethren  with  the 
customary  decencies  to  the  grsTe,  as  this,  to  use  the  words  of  the  ex- 
positor of  this  most  barbarous  law,  "  would  effect  on  evasion  of  the  pri- 
viUgeofthe  kirk-geitiou!"  In  a  case  of  the  kind  referred  to,  which 
came  before  the  Court  of  Session,  "  The  Lords  found  '  that  the  kirk- 
•ession  have  the  sole  right  of  keeping  and  IcUing  for  hire,  for  the  use 
0i  the  poor,  mortcloths  within  the  hounds  of  the  parish  ;  and  that  the 
defenders  (a  congregation  of  Seceders)  have  no  right  to  k£ep  mort- 
cloths, and  give  the  same  out  to  hire,  or  even  lend  the  same  gratuitously 
for  burying  any  of  the  dead  within  the  said  parish,  with  certification, 
that  they  shall  be  accountable  to  the  kirk-session  for  the  ordinary  dues 
of  their  mortcloth  in  the  tike  case.'  " 

■  '  Another  grievance  contiected  with  money  matters,  of  which  Dis- 
senters have  to  complain,  respects  the  expense  necessarily  incnrred  by 
then)  in  securing  the  property  of  their  congregations  by  legal  deeds  of 
conveyance,  and  the  taxes  on  certain  materials  in  building  their 
churcnes,  or  manses,  from  which  the  adhereots  of  the  Establishment 
are  totally  exempted. 

*  But  it  is  a  still  more  shameful  grievance,  deefily  affecting  the  civil 
rights  of  Dissenters,  that  though  none  of  them  can  be  exclatled  from 
the  Scottish  Universities  when  they  are  young,  they  are  yet,  as  much 
as  possible,  excluded,  ever  after,  from  alt  the  literary  honours  and  pe- 
cuniary emoluments  which  these  national  seminaries  have  to  bestow. 
The  lowest  literary  degrees,  they  may  indeed  claim,  after  having 
finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study, — but  not,  in  general,  without 
being  previously  suhjected  to  undergo  an  examination  by  those,  most, 
if  not  alt,  of  whom  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  Dissent.  As  to  the 
higher  degrees,  which  are  intended  to  be  purely  of  an  honorary  kind, 
they  have  but  sparingly,  even  in  better  times,  been  adjudged  to  any 
of  them,  however  eminent.  And,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
BiU,  and  the  agitation  of  the  present  question  of  Establishments,  as 
bas  been  said  euewhere,  "  any  Dissenting  minister  now,  might  as  soon 
expect  to  receive  a  patent  of  nolulity  from  the  King,  as  to  be  made 
Doctor  of  Divinity  by  a  Scottish  University." 

'  This,  however,  although  for  obvious  reastms  not  undeserving  of  no- 
tice, is  in  itself  a  very  small  matter.  Evils  incomparably  more  se- 
rious in  their  nature,  and  in  their  conseouences,  are  ttie  results  of  the 
present  system.  No  man  unconnected  with  the  Establishment,  or 
conscientiously  refiising  to  subscribe  its  Confession  of  Faith,  although 
be  might  have  the  profound  intellect  and  rich  acquirementB  of  such  a 
Dissenta^  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  the  talents  and  taste  of  such  a  Dis- 
senter as  Robert  Hall,  nay,  or  even  the  mighty  genius  and  universal 
acholarship  of  such  another  Dissenter  as  John  Milton,  could  be  allowed 
to  stand  candidate  for  a  professorship  in  any  of  the  Universities  of  the 
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land.  It  is  easy  to  see  bow  SDch  civil  disabilities,  in  this  case,  affect 
not  oniy  the  honour  and  interests  of  men  of  Ligh  attainments  them- 
selves, but  how  it  may  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  country,  by 
lessening  the  chances,  to  say  the  least,  of  superior  advantages  to  the 
risifig  generation.  It  is  iipportant  to  add,  that  the  same  exclusive  re- 
strictions by  which  Dissenters  are  forbidden  to  aspire  to  a  professorship 
in  our  colleges,  will  prevent  anyone  of  them  Arom  being  chosen  as  a 
teacher  in  the  humblest  parish  school  in  Scotland. 

'  Even  the  very  Bursariet,  or  small  sums  allotted  by  the  benevolence 
of  deceased  individuals  for  the  support  either  of  poor  students,  or  for 
the  encauTagement  of  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
literary  acquisitions,  are  at  the  disposal  of  Established  ministers,  or 
others,  most  of  Whom  are  devoted  to  the  Established  Church ;  and 
though  the  bequest  of  the  donors  may  have  made  no  such  distinctiouj 
yet,  in  the  distribution.  Dissenters  will  generally  be  found  to  be  ex- 
cluded now  from  any  share  of  the  benefit.  A  young  man,  some  time 
ago,  made  application  for  one  of  the  Bursaries,  designed  as  the  reward 
of  superior  attainments,  expressing,  of  course,  his  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  requisite  examination.  He  was,  hou'ever,  repulsed  by  the 
individual  applied  to,  who  honestly,  chnracteristically,  and  truly  said 
to  him,  "  You  will  have  no  chance,  you  are  the  son  of  a  Dissenting 


Such,  my  Lord,  is  a  summary  of  the  civil  disabilities  to  which  we 
exposed  on  account  of  our  religious  belief  and  profession ;  and 
e  we  not  reason  to  claim  that  they  should  be  entirely  and  very 
.peedily  removed  ?      I  have  already  admitted,  that   they  bear  no   pro* 


-  portion  to  the  grievances  by  whici  our  Dissenting  brethren  in  Bug- 
land  are  so  shamefully  oppressed.     And  I  now  refer  to  these,  be' 
the  principle  before  laid  down,  that  we  ought  to  seek  an  alterati 


bad  laws  which  injure  others,  although  they  may  but  slightly,  if  at 
all,  affect  our  own  interests, — and  to  show  the  odiousness  of  a  system 
which,  when  carried  to  its  native  results,  (for  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  the  Establishments  of  both  England  and  Scotland,)  leads  to 
the  degradation  and  oppression  of  vast  numbers  of  the  most  honour- 
able citizens  and  the  most  worthy  men  in  the  kingdom.  Your  Iiord- 
ship  is  well  aware,  that  in  England,  under  the  domination  of  a  ty- 
rannical hierarchy,  the  Dissenters  are  totally  escluded  from  the  Uni- 
versities. They  can  have  no  nublic  worship  but  in  a  place  licensed, 
and  by  a  minister  who  must  also  be  licensed  by  civil  authority  ;  and 
their  places  of  worship  are  subject  to  taxation.  The  births  of  their 
children  cannot  be  registered,  unless  they  are  baptized  by  an  Esta- 
blished cle^man.  None  among  Dissenters,  except  Quakers,  Alora- 
vians,  and  Jews,  can  be  married  but  within  the  walls,  and  by  a  funo- 
tionary  of  the  Established  Church,  and  according  to  a  ritual,  too,  of 
which  they  conscientiously  disapprove.  Neither,  in  fine,  at  the  bu- 
rial of  their  dead,  if  in  the  churcn-yard,  can  they  enjoy  the  gratuitous 
services  of  the  minister  of  their  choice,  but  must  be  obliged  to  em-  ' 
ploy  and  to  pay  another  whom  they  may  happen  to  despise  for  doing 
what  they  may  also  happen  to  regard  as  an  unchristian  as  well  as  an 
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tmcalled-for  serrice  :  and,  besides  all  this,  they  have  to  pay  their  full 
proportion  of  church-rates  generally  for  the  performance  of  services 
from  which' they  can  derive  no  advaotoge  whatever. 

'  These  things  do  not  strike  ourBelves  so  ihuch,  because  we  have 
long  known  them.  But  they  bold  up  our  country  to  the  scorn  of  Ihe 
other  enlightened  nations  of  the  world.'    pp.  119 — 130. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  express  our  earnest  hope  that  this 
manly,  forcible,  and  eloquent  appeal  will  obtain  sn  attentive  pe- 
rusal &om  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  P  Dissenters  have  every  thing  to  hope, 
and  nothing  to  fear,  ftom  the  spread  of  the  fullest  information. 
Thdr  best  weapons  are  figures  and  facts ;  and  in  proportion  as 
their  claims  and  principles  become  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, will  public  opinion  secnre  the  triumph  of  that  cause, 
which  is  the  common  interest  of  every  man  in  Britain.  They 
will  not,  they  onght  not,  to  be  pacified  with  slight  concessions  ot 
half  I 


Art.  IX.  The  present  PosUion  and  Prospects  of  Ike  British  Trade 
wilh  China  ;  ti^tber  with  an  Outline  of  some  leading  Occurrencea 
in  its  past  History.  By  James  Matheson,  Esq.,  of  the  Firm  of 
Jardine,  Matheson,  and  Co.,  of  Canton.    8vo.    pp.  142.     London, 


^RADERS  and  Missionaries  have  objects  in  view  as  diSerent 
-^  as  the  motives  by  which  they  are  iinpelled  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  foreign  climes,  and  to  explore  the  hitherto  forbidden 
recesses  of  pagan  empires.  But  whatever  way  is  made  by  the 
oite,  is  an  opening  for  the  other.  Commerce  is  not  less  indebted 
to  Christianity,  than  Christianity  has  been  aided  in  its  triumphs 
by  Commerce ;  and  both  are  alike  opposed,  we  were  going  to  say, 
to  the  narrow  and  callouB  spirit  of  monopoly,  which  nas  nitherto 
been  the  chief  barrier  to  their  collateral  progress. 

By  sufferance  only,  two  centuries  ago,  a  few  English  merchants 
were  permitted  to  establish  their  factories  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Great  Mogul, — at  that  time  guarded  with  scarcely  less 
jea'ousy  against  foreign  enterprize  than  the  empire  of  China  is 
now.  The  language  of  M,  Auber  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
would   have  applied  with   almost   equal  force   to  India  then : 

*  Foreign  trade  receives  no  support  from  the  Government ;  it  is 
'  barely  tolerated :  for  it  is  always  at  variance  with  that  jealous 
'  policy  which   draws  a  line  of  perpetual  demarcation  between 

*  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world.'  The  Mogul  empire,  already 
broken  up  by  internal  weakness  and  division,  fell  at  length  into 
the  hands  of  a  Company  of  British   Merchants ;  and  strange  to 
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say,  tlev  seemed  to  inherit,  with  the  magnificent  possession,  the 
same  spirit  of  mercantile  jealousy  and  escIusiTenesH,  and  the 
same  hostility  to  Christianity  as'  a  dangerous  intruder.  By 
sufferance  only,  on  the  part  of  those  Christian  lords  of  India, 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  two  or  three  obscure  and  despised 
Baptist  Missionaries  sat  down,  under  protection  of  a  Danish 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghley,  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  the  hideous  and  gigantic  superstition  of  India,  the  antiquity 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  history.  The  Emperor  of 
China  himself  could  not  have  regarded  these  missionaries  with 
much  more  suspicion  and  disfavour  than  did  the  Christian  rulers 
of  the  land.  At  length,  Christianity  was  allowed  to  be  what  is 
called  established  in  India;  and  the  wondering  Baboos  and 
Mussulman  of  Calcutta  beheld  the  novelty  of  a  lord  padre,  a, 
throned  priest,  as  the  head  of  the  English  state  religion.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  enthronization  of  Episcopacy  in  India  wilt 
very  materially  accelerate  the  fall  of  Hindooism ;  but  we  rejoice 
to  believe  that  that  event  cannot  be  very  distant.  The  same 
short-sighted  and  narrow  policy,  which  so  long  closed  India  to 
our  merchants,  and  scarcely  allowed  of  the  intrusion  of  mission- 
sries,  has  raised  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce  and 
civilizing  intercourse  with  our  Chinese  neighbours. 

'  However  skilful  and  successful,'  remarks  Mr.'  Matheson,  may 
have  been  deemed,  in  Home  respects,  the  East  India  CDoipany's  long 
adnitnistration  of  Chinese  commercial  aSairB,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  peruse  with  attention  the  authentic  Fecorda  of  their  proceedings, 
■  without  perceiving  that  their  policy,  even  if  not  altogether  based  upon 
fundamental  errors,  has  exhibited  many  features  of  a  most  short* 
sighted  and  mischievous  character ;  that  the  ill  effects  of  many  of  their 
measures  exist  at  this  moment,  and  oppose  most  formidable  barriers  to 
the  progress  of  their  successors.  It  may  be  questionable  whether  the 
East  India  Company,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  their  commercial  in- 
terests,  have  not,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  made  aacrifices  that  were 
inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  but  with 
ite  permanent  interests,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is 
very  grievous  and  humiliating  to  reflect,  tliat  our  present  degradaticm 
in  the  eyes  of  Chiua,  and  the  niinoui  exactions  stie  inflicts  upon  Us, 
are,  in  reality,  self-imposed;  that — 

"  The  thorns  which  we  have  reaped,  are  of  the  tree 
We  planted.     They  have  torn  us,  and  we  bleed." 

Without  tracing  out  their  whole  administration,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
many  of.  their  most  important  measures  are  based  upon  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  real  character  of  the  Chinese, — such  as  one  could  scarcely 
have  supposed  possible,  after  so  many  years'  intimate  experience.  In 
the  year  1731,  for  instance,  the  Court  of  Directors,  finding  the  trade 
Buffering  from  continual  impositions,  authorized  the  supercargoes  to 
fiTtbe  the  local  aulkorilies,  in  order  to  obtain  a  discontinuance  of  such 
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exactiona.  Could  they  have  taken  a  step  more  destructive  to  their  uwo 
interests  ?  Had  they  not  already  had  experience,  year  after  year,  of 
the  mercenary  and  rapacious  character  of  the  Chinese? — What,  then, 
were  the  consequences,  and  who  could  not,  if  possessed  of  but  ordinary 
forethought,  have  anticipated  them  ?  Six  years  aftenvarda  ive  find 
the  bribed  authorities  of  Canton  expending  their  gains  in  bribery  at  the 
court  of  Pekin,  and  thereby  securing  a  monopoly  of  Ike  mkoie  foreign 
trade  !  The  immediate  consequence  was  our  eitclasion  from  trading  at 
any  of  the  other  ports  to  which  we  had,  till  then,  been  accustomed  to 
resort :  and  tl)us  we  lost  the  only  mode  we  had  of  holding  the  Canton 
anthorities  in  check— our  only  rod  in  terrorem  over  them,  namely,  the 
threat —always  effectual,  of  removing  our  trade  to  such  other  ports !  One 
circumstance  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  powers  we  have  lost. 
In  the  year  17^1,  the  officers  of  the  Honourable  Company's  Ship,  Cado- 
gan,  while  quietly  walking  in  the  street  at  Canton,  were  seized  by  one 
of  the  Canton  authorities,  on  account  of  the  accidental  death  of  the 
Hoppo's  officer.  "  A  strong  representatiim  was  made  by  the  super- 
cargoes to  the  Hoppo.  They  stated  that,  unless  immediate  redress 
was  afforded,  they  should  recommend  the  Company  to  remove  their 
commercial  dealings  from  Canton  to  some  other  port.  The  determina- 
tion evinced  by  the  supercargoea,  and  'the  apprehension  of  the  local 
autborities  that  they  might  lose  the  trade,  produced  a  good  effect.  The 
mandarin  who  committed  the  affront  was  degraded  from  his  (^ce,  and 
a  promise  was  given  that  he  should  be  bambooed,  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  again  serving  the  Emperor."  From  the  moment  oftaking  this 
false  step,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  intoler- 
able oppression  and  insult.  Ignorant  of  the  obvious  consequences  of 
the  ill-advised  measure  in  question, — of  the  alt  but  irresponsible  au- 
thority of  the  unprincipled  local  authorities  at  Cantnn,  and  the  impo»> 
sibility  of  appealing  from  them,  or  gaining  any  kind  of  access  to  the 
Court  at  Pekm,  of  the  far-sighted  cunning  and  inflexible  pertinacity  of 
the  Chinese  character, — we  flung  ourselves,  as  it  were,  bound  hand  and 
font  into  their  power.  In  vain  have  we  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
reiterated  our  complaints,  as  imposition  and  insult  assumed  new  and 
more  galling  features.  We  have  been  either  trifled  with  by  delusive 
promises,  or  repulsed  with  mockery  and  threats  of  an  aggravation  of 
our  injuries.  In  answer  to  our  feeble  complaints,  they  shake  their 
heads,  and"  coolly  remark, — "  If  the  foreigners  dislike  our  restrictions, 
as  difficult  to  be  endured,  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  them  not  to  take 
the  trouble  to  come  so  great  a  distance .' " 

Mr.  Matheson  affirms,  and  he  adduces  some  striking  facts  in 
support  of  his  allegation,  that  the  comparatively  proBperous  con- 
dition of  our  intercourse  with  China,  under  the  management  of 
the  East  India  Company,  is  attributable  solely  to  the  judgement 
and  firmness  occasicmally  displayed  by  the  resident  representatives 
of  the  Company,  for  which  they  were  almost  uniformly  rebuked 
and  even  displaced  by  the  Princes  of  Leadenhall  Street,  The 
following  instructive  instances  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

•  The  most  remarkable  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  year  Ift29, 
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when  the  embarrassed  state  of  tmde,  from  increasing  exactions,  and 
the  bankrupt  condition  of  a  majority  of  the  ten  or  twelve  Hong 
tnerchanta,  to  whom  fnreign  dealings  are  restricted,  induced  the  super- 
cargoes to  suspend  the  Company's  trade  for  several  months.  The 
result  was  a  reduction,  by  Imperial  sanction,  of  about  170'-  in  the  port 
charges  of  every  ship  trading  at  Canton ;  while  the  exactions  on  the 
appointment  of  new  Hong  merchants,  which  had  previously  deterred 
applicants  for  the  office,  were  ordered  to  be  disconUnued,  and  several 
accessions  to  their  number  accordingly  took  place, — thus  relieving  the 
trade  from  the  paralyzing  effects  of  a  monopoly  by  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals. The  compulsorv  separation  of  the  sexes  was  discontinued, 
foreigners  being  permitted  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  wives  and 
^milies  at  Canton,  and  other  minor  advantages  were  in  course  of  ac- 

0  some  opposition  was  again  attempted  to 
the  residence  of  foreign  ladies  at  Canton.  The  Viceroy  tried  the  effect 
of  intimidation,  and  instructed  the  Hong  merchants  to  threaten  tfiat 
Mrs.  Baynes,  the  wife  of  the  senior  snpercargOj  would  be  seized  and 
carried  off,  if  she  did  not  quietly  quit  Canton.  The  supercargoes  on 
this,  with  great  promptitude  and  resolution,  ordered  up  150  armed 
seamen,  with  two  great  guns  to  protect  their  factory,  a  guard  which 
remained  in  Canton  for  about  ten  days,  till  the  Hong  merchants  gave 
a  written  assurance  that  the  ladies  should  not  be  molested, — the  trade 
all  this  time  going  on  with  as  much  quiet  and  regularity  as  if  there 
were  nothing  in  dispute.  Most  unfortunately,  orders  arrived,  a  few 
days  afterwards  from  tbe  Court  uf  Directors,  suspending  from  their 
situations,  the  spirited  supercargoes,  Messrs.  Baynes,  Millett,  and 
Bannerman,  who  had  carried  these  reforms.  The  Chinese  took  their 
cue  accordingly :  in  the  course  of  the  season  the  ladies  were  obliged  to 

Juit  Canton  !  Affairs  indeed  generally  took  a  retrograde  turn ;  but 
>rtunately  the  important  abatement  of  about  170^.  in  the  port  charges 
still  continues. 

'  Previously  to  1835  foreigners  had  no  legitimate  mode  of  passing 
between  Canton  and  Macao  without  paying  irregular  fees,  to  the 
amount  of  about  50/.  on  each  trip,  which  was  found  so  serious  a  grievT 
ance,  that  it  was  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  its  dis- 
continuance. Accordingly,  after  various  petitions  were  presented, 
without  effect,  through  the  usual  channel  of  the  Hong  merchants,  thirty- 
seven  foreigners  (of  whom  the  author  was  one)  of  different  nations, 
resolved  to  rush  into  the  city,  to  obtain  an  oudience  of  the  Viceroy. 
Not  knowing  his  Excellency's  residence,  however,  they  entered  the 
lirst  official  dwelling  which  came  in  their  way,  and  which  chanced  to 
be  that  of  the  Kwange-Hec,  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  police.  Here, 
after  a  time,  they  were  inet  by  the  Hong  merchants,  who  used  every 
persuasion  and  artifice  to  induce  them  to  retire,  white  the  Mandarins 
were  collecting  troops  ta  surround  and  intimidate  them.  All,  how- 
ever, in  vain !  At  last,  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  approached,  the 
Chinese,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  dislodging  the  intruders,  gave  a  pledge, 
(which  has  ever  since  been  rigidly  kept,)  that  the  objectionable  fees 
should  be  discontinued ;  and  the  invaders  of  Canton  walked  quietly 
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home!  Kext  d«f  an  edict  was  published,  alteging  tbat  each  of.  these 
foreigners  had  been  tied  to  a  soldier's  back,  and  so  carried  ont  of  the 
city,  to  he  placed  in  custody  of  the  Hone  merchants,  there  to  await 
the  punithment  dne  to  to  keinoiu  an  offence.     On  this 


presiding  Mandarin  passed  his  hand  round  the  author's  neclc,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  would  lose  his  bead  if  he  should  ever  venture  i>o  a  re- 
petition  of  ao  audacioua  a  proceeding. 

Id  I8O7  and  1831  serious  discussions  and  interruptions  of  trade  oc- 
curred, in  consequence  of  the  Chinese  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Englishmen,  to  suffer  death  in  retaliation  for  the  loss  of  the  lives  of 
natives  in  affraya  with  English  aailors.  On  both  occasions  the  firmness 
of  the  supercargoes  induced  the  Chinese  to  detistjrom  their  demands, 
contrary  to  the  fatal  precedent  afforded  by  the  saeriUce  of  the  gunner 
of  tHe  Liady  Hughes,  who  was  unceremoniously  strangled  in  y'JQA. 
Sir  Jamea  Urmston,  chief  of  the  factory  in  1821,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  for  the  judiciousness  of  his  negotiations.' 

But  s  still  more  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  1833,  when 
the  Chinese  authorities,  being  unable  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  a 
British  victim,  actually  hired  a  foreigner  to  personate  the 
alleged  delinquent,  under  a  pledge  that  his  life  should  be  spared. 
The  following  are  the  pactici^rs  as  given  in  Mr.  Holman's 
Journal. 

'Friday,  October  15th,  1830.— Some  friends  of  mine,  who  were 
returning  from  Whampoa  to-day,  saw  a  very  amusing  fight  upon  the 
river  between  two  mandarins'  boats  and  a  smuggler.  One  of  the 
former  fired  a  gun  at  the  latter,  which  was  immediately  returned, 
although  be  was  making  off;  and  as  be  pulled  fifty  oars,  assisted  by 
his  sails,  he  soon  distanced  his  pursuers.  Meeting,  however,  tbre« 
boats  of  his  own  calling,  be  joined  them>  and  they  all  drew  up  in 
1!^  to  give  regular  battle  to  the  mandarim  !  The  plan  of  the  smug- 
glers was  a  little  curious.  It  being  flood  tide,  they  formed  their  line 
across  the  river,  above  the  mandarins'  boats ;  tbcy  then  brought  their 
carriage  guns  to  their  sterns,  wetted  their  boarding  nettings,  to 
prevent  them  from  catching  fire,  (which  were  all  ready  to  trace  up,) 
and,  pijesenting  their  sterns,  they  pulled  in  that  position  towards  the 
manaarins'  boats,  which,  however,  were  glad  enough  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  Thus,  M  open  day,  otdy  a  fern  miUi  beltw  Ctmloa, 
four  tmuggleri  renited  nith  impunity  the  Government  of  the  eomUrg  !  " 
— And  all  this,  too,  afler  "an  edict  of  the  Emperor  bad  been  pub- 
lished, ordering  the  local  authorities  to  exercise  all  their  power  to 
prevent  the  growth  and  importation  of  the  poppy." — "Tremble," 
said  the  poor  Emperor,  and  "  obey !  " 

The  object  of  Mt.  Af  atheeon,  in  brin^n;^;  forward  these  facts, 
is  to  invoke,  not  a  hostile,  but  a  firm  and  dignified  interposition  of 
the  British  Goveromeot,  in  order  to  protect  British  traders  in 
carrying  on  their  commercial  intercourse,  which  has  been  opened 
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to  them  by  the  abolition  of  the  £aet  India'^B  C|ompany*8  monapoIy< 

*  With  the  Government,  it  rests  at  this  motnent  to  say,  in  effect, 

*  vhether  the  Ijiitiah  trade  with  China  shall  any  longer  continue ; 

*  vhether  our  merchanta  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  it  on  any  longer, 
'  either  vith  safety  and  honour  to  themselves,  or  their  country/ 

The  subject  is  of  immense  importance  as  regards  our  trade; 
but,  as  we  intimated  at  the  commencement  of  tnis  hasty  article, 
it  becomes  the  more  deeply  interesting  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  immense  field  which  opens  to  the  Christian  philsn- 
thropist,  as  the  result  of  making  good  our  footing  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  voyages  by  Mr.  Guts- 
taff  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  Chiiia  would  welcome  with  open 
arms,  if  her  Tatar  despot  and  bis  mandarins  would  allow  it,  not 
only  the  Company's  goods,  but  the  English  books ;  and  that  Do 
physical  nor  any  formidable  moral  obstacles  exist  to  impede  our 
Mtssiongnes,  when  once  th^  have  mastered  the  language,  tra- 
versing the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  empire ;  pro- 
claiming the  word  of  life  to  the  teeming  millions  of  its  inhabit- 
ants,— amounting  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  population 
of  tbe  globe. 


Art.  X.    LITERARY   INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  May,  The  Scope  of  Piety; 
or  the  Christian  doing  all  things  to  the  Glory  of  God.  By  T.  Q^ 
Stow.     In  1  vol.  12mo. 

A  Summer  in  Spain,  being  tbe  Narrative  of  a  Tour  made  throng 
that  interesting  Country,  in  ue  course  of  last  year,  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days. 

History  of  Brazil,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Panuly  of  Per- 
tngal,  in  1808,  until  the  Abdication  of  Don  Pedro,  in  J831,  is  pre- 
paring for  early  publication,  in  2  vols.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a  par- 
ticular Account  sf  the  Civil,  IMilitary,  Judicial,  and  Ecclesiastical 
lastitntioni  of  tbe  Country  during  the  Vice- Royalty,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  G«ntleinan  every  way  qualified  from  long  residence,  and 
personal  knowledge  of  the  lacts  related,  to  ensure  its  complete  accit- 
racy. 

The  Author  of  "  Random  RenJlections  of  the  House  of  CcHnmmis" 
has  just  completed  a  sjuilar  Work  on  the  House  of  Lords,  giring  a 
like  animated  and  impartial  Portraiture  of  the  leading  Members  of 
all  Parties,  combined  with  a  correct  and  useful  description  of  the 
QusuiBSH,  Forms  of  the  Honse,  its  Usages,  Regulations,   Fririkges, 
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In  the  prew,  Notes  of  a  RomUe  through  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Gennany,.  Holland,  and  Belgium  ;  with  b  Sketch  of  a  Visit  to 
the  Scenes  of  the  Lady  of  the  LaIcb,  &c.,  &c.  By  a  Lover  of  th« 
Picturetque. 

On  May  1st  will  be  published.  Part  I.  of  Syria,  the  Holy  Land, 
Asia  Minor,  &c.,  illustrated.  Drawn  from  Nature  by  W.  H.  bartlett 
and  Wm.  Purser  j  wilh  descriptions  of  the  Plates  by  John  Came, 
Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  ffast." 

In  the  press,  Views  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  India,  &c.,  with 
descriptions.  Drawn  from  Nature  by  G.  F.  White,  Esq.,  31st  Regt. 
Division  Ist.  Imperial  Qoarto.  Proofs  on  India  paper,  supplied  to 
Subscribers  only. 

In  the  press,  A  New  Edition  of  the  Rev.  David  Simpson's  Plea 
fb*  Religion.  Edited  by  his  Son,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  J. 
B.  Williams,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Embellished  with  a  highly 
finisbed  Portrait  from  an  original  painting,  and  a  Vignette  of  Christ 
Church,  Macclesfield. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  The  Fbwer  Faded;  a  short  Memoir  of 
Clementine  Cuvier,  Daughter  of  Baron  Cuvier.  With  Reflections, 
by  John  Angell  James. 


ART.  XI.    WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


muttntioni  of  Sunyari'i  Pilgriin'B  Fro- 
eTGBS,  from  DrBwIagi  bv  J.  M.  W.  Turiin, 
l'ro&HorR.A.,Bnd  H/Melrilic.  Accom- 
panied with  extncU  TrnTn  the  Work,  and 
deicripiioni  of  the  Plalei,  by  Bernard 
Barcoa ;  ind  a  Biogni^ical  Sketch  of  the 
VCe  and  Writingi  of  Bunyan,  by  Jowah 
Ceodei.    Quarto,  lOi.,  in  elegant  binding. 


ticularly  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent) 
chiefly  from  actual  oWivalion,  and  tlie 
lateit  ButhnritiH.  Intended  for  the  itudeDt 
in  Practical' Botany,  »ith  a  list  of  the  land 
and  freih-waler  ehdls  of  Ihe  environs  of 
By   Daniel    Cooper,    is.  61L, 


Wild  Animals  i 


undin 


The  Path  of  Life  faithfully  exhibited 
■nd  alleciioaately  recommended  to  the 
young  on  thdi  going  out  into  the  world. 
ByJohnCtunie,LL.D.,  ISmo. 

ConYenation*  at  Cambridge,  feap.  8to, 


F1or»  Metropolilana ;  or  Botanical  Ram- 
ble* within  thirty  milei  of  Landan.  Being 
Ihe  result*  of  numeroua  eicuraions  made 
in  less,  S4s  as,  futniahing  a  liit  of  those 
pliata  diaC  have  been  found  on  the  dif- 
ferent Heaths,  Wooda.  Common*,  Hil'i, 
etc.  surrounding  the  metropolis  (more  par- 


Natural  Theolney,  considered  chiefly 
with  reference  to  Lord  Brougham's  Dis- 
course on  that  suyect.  By  Thomas  Tar- 
ton,  D.D„  Hcgius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Ihe  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dean 
of  Peterborough.     Po«t  ocUvo,  price  8«. 

The  History  of  the  Cbritlian  Church, 
from  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
'  liie  Conversion  of  Constanline.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.D.,  Regius 
Profeiior  of  Divinity  in  the  Unireroly  of 
Oxford.     Fcap.Bvo,  6..  6d. 

SphitJermacher's  Introductions  to  Ihe 
Dialogues  of  Plato;  translated  from  the 
German.  Bv  Wiiliam  Dobson,  M.A., 
Fellow    of    'Trinity   College,    C  " 

Demy  Bvo,  l£i.  6d. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Life  and  Character  of  John  Home,  M.A.  With  an 
AnaljaiHof  his  WritinoB.  Bt  Henry  Rogers.  8vo.  pp.  xiv,  576. 
Price  12*.    London,  1836. 

2.  The  Workt  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  M.A.  With  -Memoira  of  fais 
Life,  by  Edmund  Calamy,  D.D.  '  Complete  in  one  Vdume.  Roy. 
8vo.  pp.  127s.     Price  2L  2j.     Londrai,  1832. 

t  ''T^HE  lives  of  persona  of  worth  and  eminence,  when  drawn  up 
-^  *  with  faithfulneea  and  care,  have  been  ever  thought  very 
'  entertaining  and  improving,' — sajra  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr. 
Calamy,  in  commencing  his  Memoirs  of  Howe  ;  and  no  one  will 
dispute  the  correctness  of  the  very  trite  and  obvious  observation. 
Faithfulness  and  care  are  not,  however,  the  only  qualification g 
requisite  in  the  biographer ;  and  grateful  aa  they  may  be  for  the 
scanty  information  which  Dr.  Calamy  has  transmitted  to  us,  his 
readera  must  have  sympathized  in  hie  modest  lamentation,  that 
be  was  *  not  better  ^nisbed  with  materials  in  hie  undertaking ' ; 
and  have  regretted,  too,  that  the  '  defective  and  imperfect  ac- 
'  count '  has  not  been  hitherta  superseded  by  one  that  should  do 
complete  justice  to  the  memoiy  of  the  noblest  theologian  of 
modem  times,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  exemplars  of  the 
sanctity  and  virtue  which  his  writings  inculcate.  Dr.  Calamy  is 
not  altogether  to  be  blamed,  however,  for  the  scantiness  of  hia 
materiab.  In  his  last  momenta,  Howe  exacted  from  hu  son,  Dr. 
George  Howe,  a  solemn  promise,' reluctantly  given,  but  faithfully 
performed,  to  destroy,  with  his  other  papers,  '  a  multitude  of 
'  small  volumes,'  comprising  *  laige  memorials  of  the  material 
'  pasBujes  of  bis  own  hfe,  and  of  the  times  wherein  he  lived,'  and 
which  he  had  *  most  industriously  concealed  till  his  last  illness.' 
Had  these  manuecripts  been  preserved,  we  might  have  possessed, 
Mr.  Refers  infers  from  the  character  of  the  writa-,  '  a  work  as 
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*  delightfully  minute  as  that  of  Baxter  or  Burnet,  charactericed 

*  by  a  freedom  from  pr^udice  which  did  not  belong  to  the  former 
'  ot  these  celebrated  writers,  and  a  depth  of  r^ection  which 
'  could  not  be  expected  in  the  latter.'  But  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  these  memorials,  though  they  would  doubtless  have  supplied 
valuable  materials,  were  too  much  in  the  form  of  rough  private 
memoranda  to  be  fit  for  the  public  eye ;  and  supposing  that  they 
contained  disclosures  which  it  would  have  involved  a  breach  of 
confidence  to  publish  during  his  life,  or  details  which  would  have 
implicated  the  interests  of  others,  Howe  would  feel  that  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  prevent  their  posthumous  publication.  In 
his  own  hands,  these  memorials  might  have  supplied  the  ground- 
work of  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  historical  me- 
moirs in  our  literature  ;  but  the  actual  diary  would  not,  we  may 
reasonably  suspect,  have  come  up  to  this  character. 

The  destruction  of  these  MSS.  would  leave  unimpaired,  how- 
ever, the  usual  sources  of  biographical  information.  Of  these, 
whether  jn  the  shape  of  unpublished  documents  or  printed  books, 
Mr.  Rogers  has  diligently  availed  himself.  His  researches  have 
been  successful  in  bringing  to  light  many  unpubliahed  letters  of 
Howe,  and  one  or  two  other  documents,  as  well  as  s  considerable 
number  of  facts  not  mentioned  by  Calamy.  His  mwa  purpose, 
indeed,  he  states  to  have  been,  '  to  give  a  minute  analysis  of 
'  Howe's  character  and  writings ;' — a  character  which,  as  reflected 
in  his  conduct  and  writings ;  must  ever  be,  to  the  Christian  mi- 
nister more  especially,  '  a  atudt/,''  worthy  of  profound  contempla- 
tion. 

'  None  can  peruse  bis  wrilingt  without  feeling  that  his  mind  was 
habitually  filled  with  the  contemplation  of  that  peculiar  but  truly 
divine  character,  that  comprehensive  and  all-perTaaing  excellence,  the 
ultiiqate  development  of  which,  in  those  who  embrace  Christianity, 
is  the  design  of  the  mysteries  it  reveals,  and  of  all  the  powerful  mo- 
tives by  which  it  prompts  to  action.  This  character  consists  in  the 
complete  restoration  of  harmony  between  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul ; 
such  a  distribution  and  mutual  subserviency  of  all  the  constituent 
principles  of  our  nature,  as  shall  secure  the  highest  perfection  of  them 
alt,  and  enable  us  uniformly  and  equably  to  sustain  the  various  rela- 
tions in  which  we  stand  to  Ood,  to  ourselves,  and  to  one  another. 
This  character,  an  approximation  to  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
on  earth,  can  be  fully  matured  only  under  the  influences  of  a  tar  other 
clime.  Still  it  was  the  subject  of  Howe's  habitual  and  intense  con- 
templation. Plato  himself  never  kindled  with  a  more  intense  rapture 
over  his  beautiful  visions  of  ideal  virtue,  than  Howe,  with  a  mind  en- 
larged and  purified  by  the  Qospel,  dwelt  on  the  lineaments  of  that 
image  into  which  the  Christian  is  gradually  transformed,  as  he  gazes, 

"  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." He  was  reaUtf  one  of  the  very  few 

vAn,  with  a  truly  enlarged  and  sublime  conception  of  that  various  ex- 
eellence,  that  moral  and  spiritual  beauty  which  the  Ooepri  (^  Jesus 
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Christ  is  designed  U  form  irithin  as,  devoted  his  whole  powers  and 
iactiltie*,  steadily  uid  systematically,  to  the  attainment  of  it. 

'  If  the  reader  who  may  be  ^orant  of  Howe's  character  and  writ* 
ings,  think  that  I  am  dealing  in  indiBcrimlnate  aod  extravagant 
eiJtwy,  I  would  simply  ask  him,  in  what  terms  he  would  speak  of  on« 
of  miom  the  fallowing yac{«  could  be  truly  affirmed?  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, for  example,  toat  it  could  be  said  of  some  individual,  that 
throughout  life  ae  had  friends  in  all  partiea>  and  enenues  in  none ;  thati 
those  who  agreed  in  little  else,  concurred  in  loving  and  odmiriw  him  ; 
that  he  conciliated  the  fiiUest  esteem  of  those  from  whom  be  differed, 
without  alienating  the  affection  of  those  with  whom  he  agreed;  that 
be  knew  bo  well  now  to  reconcile  the  claiinB  of  truth  with  the  clums 
<tf  charity,  that  he  was  firm  without  bigotry,  and  moderate  without 
meanness;  that  in  hit  bands  even  controversy  wore  an  amiable  spirit ; 
and  tbftt  while  be  never  offended  against  conscience  by  concealing  his 
seatiments,  be  never  off^ided  against  love  by  expressing  them ;  that 
this  strange  (singular  P)  union  of  seal  dnd  discretion,  intwrity  and 
prudence,  wisdom,  and  love,  was  maintained  throughout  a  long  and 
eventful  life,  in  an  age  of  bitter  faction,  amidst  scenes  of  civil  tumult, 
and  in  situations  the  most  difficult  and  pe^Iexing ; — what,  I  ask, 
would  the  reader  say  of  such  an  individual  ?  Would  be  not  say,  that  the 
panegyric  which  he  had  deemed  extravagant,  was  no  more  than  due 
to  excellence  so  rare  ?  An  appeal  to  every  record  of  the  life  of  Hoive, 
will  shew  that  all  this,  and  more  tban  this,  can  be  safely  affirmed  of 
him.'    pp.  7— 6;  12—14. 

This  is  admirably  put ;  and  the  trath  of  the  portrait  is  ampljr 
sustained  by  the  evidence  which  this  volume  presents  to  the 
reader.  Even  that  splenetic  party  writer,  Anthony  Wood,  Mr. 
Rogers  remarks,  cKvesta  himself,  when  speaking  of  Howe,  of  his 
accustomed  bitterness.  Of  the  veneration  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  younger  contemporaries,  as  he  was  drawing  near 
the  close  of  his  majestic  course,  we  have  a  proof  in  one  of  Watts's 
^rics,  addressed  to  this  '  great  man,'  which,  while  betraying  some 
nlse  taste,  breathes  a  generous  admiration  honourable  to  both 
parties. 

'  Howe  hath  an  ample  orb  of  sonl. 
Where  shining  worlds  of  knowledge  roll. 
Where  love,  the  centre  and  the  pole, 
Completes  the  beftven  st  home/ 

Howe  was  seventy-four,  Isaac  Watts  thirty  years  of  tse,  and 
had  not  long  been  settled  in  London  as  a  preacher,  when  he 
composed  this  poetical  tribute,  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
adulation;  for  m  that  year,  ^"JOi,  Howe  was  visibly  Approaching 
the  close  of  his  toils ;  and  he  died  in  the  following  spring.  Baxter 
died  in  1691  i  Owen  in  l68a  Howe  was  the  last  of  the  intel- 
lectual race,  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  ornament. 
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But  we  gre  ftnucipcHug  the  proper  course  of  the  narrative,  of 
which  ve. shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  outline;  interweaving 
with  it  some  fiirther  specimens  of  the  competent  ability  and  sound 
judgement  with  which  the  present  Bit^apher  has  executed  his 
task. 

John  Howe  (or  How)  was  born  at  Loughborough,  Leicester- 
shire, May  17)  1630.  His  father  was  at  the  time  minister  of  the 
parish,  having  been  appointed  to  the  cure  by  Archbishop  Laud; 
but  not  long  afterwards,  he  was  '  thrust  out  by  the  same  hand, 

*  on  the  account  of  his  siding  with    the  Puritans,  contrary  to  the 

*  expectation  of  his  promoter.'  Such  is  CBlamy''s  atateraent, 
wlio  adds,  that,  to  ayoid  the  rigour  at  that  time  used  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  by  which  many  were  driven  to  America, 
others  to  liolland,  Mr.  Howe  sought  refuge  in  Ireland,  taking 
hie  son,  then  very  young,  along  with  him ;  to  what  part  of  Ire- 
land is  not  mentioned.  That  country  proved,  however,  no  safe 
asylum.  The  *  execrable  rebellion  *  which  broke  out,  placed  them 
in  circumstances  of  great  jeopardy,  the  town  to  which  he  had  re- 
tired, being  for  several  weeks  together  besieged  and  assaulted  by 
the  rebels,  though  without  success.  Driven  back  to  England, 
IVlr.  Howe  settled  in  Lancashire^  where  his  son  received  his  early 
education ;  hut  no  particulars  relating  to  the  place,  or  to  the 
name  of  his  instructors,  huve  been  preserved.  Young  Howe  had 
just  completed  his  seventeenth  year  when  he  was  admitted  as  a 
sizar  into  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  Cudworth  and  the  not  less  accom- 
plished Henry  More.  With  the  latter,  he  formed  a  close  and 
endeared  friendship,  which  was  maintained  till  the  death  of  '  that 

*  great,  though  unequal  and  eccentric  genius.'  Milton  had 
received  his  academical  education  at  the  same  college  three  and 
twenty  years  before ;  having  entered  in  Feb.  1624-5,  and  left  Cam- 
bridge, after  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.,  in  1631.  To  Howe's 
intimacy  with  Cudworth  and  More,  Calamy  attributes  the  '  Pla- 

*  tonic  tincture'  which  so  remarkably  runs  through  his  writings; 
but  he  imbibed  it  more  immediately,  hie  present  Biographer  sug- 
gests, from  the  justly  celebrated  John  Smith,  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  between 
whom  and  Howe  may  be  traced,  in  many  points,  a  strong  intel- 
lectual resemblance.  He  drew  his  theplogy,  however,  from  a 
purer  source ;  and,  by  studying  the  Divine  oracles,  attained  to 
"  more  understanding  than  all  his  teachers."  With  the  theolo- 
gical deficiencies  characterizing  the  school  of  Smith  and  Cud- 
worth, Scougal  and  Lucas,  'so  accurately  pointed  out  by  Alex- 
ander Knox  *,  Howe  is  never  chargeable.     '  None  can  peruse  his 

•  See  Eel.  Rev.  3d  Series  Vol.  XII.  pp.  378,  38^. 
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*  writings,'  Mr.  VLog/en  remarks,  '  without  seeing  in  almoBt  every 
■*  page,  traces  of  his  ardent  admiration  of  Plato ;   and  that  it  was 

*  the  admiration  of  a  kindred  mind/  But  it  never  led  him  to 
blend  the  speculations  of  philosophy  with  the  Christian  verities. 
He  often  turns  to  excellent  account  his  erudite  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  philosophers,  especially  with  the 
works  of  *  the  great  Pagan  theologue,'  as  he  styles  his  favourite 
Plato.     But  adds  his  Biographer, — 

'  Not  that  such  speculations  at  all  depraved  his  views  of  Christ- 
ianity. They  have,  it  is  true,  tinctured  his  habits  of  thought  and 
expression,  but  they  have  done  nothing  more.  The  system  he  ex- 
pounda'is  Christianity — simple  Christianity  still.  When  he  availed 
himself  of  ancient  philosophy,  (to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Spade- 
man in  his  funeral  sermon,)  "  he  took  care  to  wash  the  vessel,  that  it 
might  he  receptive  of  Divine  communications."  Though  quite  at 
home  in  the  profoundest  speculations  of  theology,  he  seldom  long  loses 
sight  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  gospel.  On  these  he  best 
loves  to  expatiate,  and  to  these  perpetually  returus.  Even  in  those 
pieces  which  were  intenfled  more  particularly  for  the  initiated, — for 
those  who  had  already  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  he  never 
&ils  to  remind  them  of  the  terms  on  which  they  (irst  sought  and  found 
admittance,  and  to  incuicate,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  pro- 
gress in  the  Divine  life,  an  habitual  recollection  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,*    pp.  479,  80. 

Mr.  Howe  remained  at  Cambridge  till  he  had  taken  bb  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1648.  He  then  repaired  to  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  same  degree,  Jan,  lU,  1649,  being  not  quite  nineteen  years 
of  age.  His  extensive  attainments  and  exemplary  piety  soon 
established  his  reputation  in  that  University;  and  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  On  July  9,  16d2,  when  he  had 
just  entered  his  twenty-third  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
At  this  early  period  of  his  life,  pjowe  gave  a.  striking  proof,  at 
once  of  bis  jealous  regard  for  religious  liberty,  and  of  his  su-  . 
periority  to  the  petty  prejudices  which  disgraced  the  age. 

'  It  appears  that  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  the  President  of  the  Collie 
of  which  Howe  was  a  Fellow,  had  invited  the  scholars  of  his  honse  to 
meet  for  Christian  worship  and  fellowship.  It  excited  no  little  asto- 
nishment, that  Howe,  whose  reputation  was  already  great,  both  tor 
talent  and  piety,  sought  no  admission  into  their  society.  After  a  time, 
the  Doctor  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  surprise,  that  a  per- 
son so  universally  esteemed  in  the  collie  should  nut  avail  himself  of 
such  a  means  ot  spiritual  improvement.  Upon  this,  Huwe  franMy 
declared,  "  that  the  true  and  only  reason  of  his  conduct  was,  that  he 
understood  they  laid  considerable  stress  among  them  on  some  peculiar- 
ities which  he  loved  not,  though  he  could  give  others  their  liberty  to 
take   their    own   way,   without   censuring   them,    or   having   unkind 
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thoughts  of  them  ;  bat  that,  if  they  would  admit  him  into  tlxir  m>- 
cietf  upon  catholic  terms,  he  wonld  readily  become  one  of  them."  T* 
this  proposal  Dr.  Goodwin  readily  consented.'     pp.  30,  31. 

Very  Boon  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.,  Mr.  Howe  nae 
ordtuned  a  presbyter  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Herle,  Prolocutor  of 
the  Westminster  Aeseinbly,  '  at  his  church  of  Winwick,  Lanca- 
'  shire,"  the  ministers  of  the  subordinate  chapelries  of  that  ex- 
tensive parish  taking  part  in  the  ceremony.  Winwick,  like  Shef- 
field, Halifax,  and  some  other  large  parishes,  included  several  of 
these  chapelries,  so  that  itfi  incumbent  became  invested  with  a 
sort  of  diocesan  authority.  Such  were,  no  doubt,  the  primitive 
-dioceses;  and  Mr.  Howe  used  to  speak  of  himself  as  having 
been  '  devoted  to  the  sacred  office  by  a  primitive  bishop  and  his 
'  officiating  presbytery."  How  he  came  to  be  orduned  at  Win- 
wick, is  not  explained :  he  does  not  seem  to  have  held  any  cure 
there.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  place,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place,  where  his  fether  had  taken  up  his  residence  after 
escaping  tmm  Ireland.  Howe's  first  settlement  as  a  pastor  was 
over  a  congregation  at  Great  Torrington  in  Devonshire,  to 
which  charge  he  was  invited  on  the  removal  of  the  fonner 
minister,  Mr.  Stukely,  to  Exeter,  in  1650.  With  this  place, 
he  seems  always  to  have  connected  associations  of  the  most  de- 
lightful kind.  Here  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were 
spent ;  and  here  he  preached  those  discourseB,  the  substance  of 
which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  two  of  his  most  valuable 
treatises,—"  On  Delighting  in  God,"  and  "  On  the  Blessedness 
of  the  Righteous.'"  In  March,  1654,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  his  learned  and  eminent  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev. 
George  Hughes,  of  Plymouth.  The  circumstance  which  led  to 
his  removal  from  this  retired  sphere  of  quiet  useftilnesB  to  a  situ- 
ation of  peculiar  responsibility  and  delicacy,  we  shall  let  his  Bio- 
grapher explain. 

'  At  the  t^Dse  of  1656,  or  in  the  beginning  of  16S7>  some  important 
business  brought  Howe  to  London.  On  the  last  sabbath  of  his  stay 
there,  (and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  bad  been  already  detained 
beyond  the  period  he  had  assigned  for  his  return,)  curiosity  led  him  ,to 
the  Chapel  at  Whitehall,  T^e  name  of  the  preacher  who  attracted 
him  thitner  is  unknown.  Cromwell  was  present ;  and  as  "  he  gene- 
rally had  his  eyes  every  where,"  (to  use  an  expresaion  of  Calomy's,  not 
very  complimentary  to  Oliver's  devotion,)  the  noble  and  expressive 
physiognomy  of  Howe  soon  fell  under  his  notice.  Nor  was  this  to  be 
wondered  at ;  an  observer  of  human  nature,  &r  less  sagacious  than 
Oliver  Cromwell,  might  have  discerned,  in  the  lineaments  of  Howe's 
face,  the  indications  of  no  common  character. 

'  As  soon  as  service  was  concluded,  a  messenger  was  despatched,  to 
inform  Howe  that  the  Protector  desired  to  sp^  *ith  him.  If  sur- 
prised at  such  an  extraordinary  summons,  he  mUst  have  been  still 
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more  Bnrpriged  to  hear  the  Protector  (who  had  already  concluded 'from 
his  appearance  that  he  was  a  minieter)  request  him  to  preach  at  White- 
hall Chapel  on  the  following  Lord's  day,  Howe,  whose  modesty  re- 
coiled from  a  proposal  which  other  and  more  ambitious  men  would 
have  exulted  to  embrace,  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself.  Cromwell, 
with  that  peremptoriness  which  ever  characterized  him,  told  him, 
"  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  excusing  himself,  for  that  he  would 
take  no  denial."  Howe,  who  did  not  kndw  much  of  the  arts  of  a 
courtier,  and  if  he  liad,  would  hare  disdained  to  practise  them,  plead- 
ed with  much  simplicity,  that  "  he  had  despatched  all  the  mattera 
which  had  braueht  hjm  to  London,  that  he  was  now  anxioun  to  return 
home,  and  that  ae  could  not  be  detained  longer  without  serious  incon- 
venience." "  Why,"  rejoined  the  pertinacious  Oliver,  "  what  great 
imury  are  you  likely  to  sustain  by  tarrying  a  little  longer?  "  To  this 
Howe,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  pastor,  considered  the  welfare  of 
his  flock  iar  more  important  than  the  favour  of  the  Protector,  their 
esteem  as  his  highest  honour,  and  their  love  as  his  most  grateful  re- 
ward; replied,  "that  his  people  were  very  kind  to  himj  that  they 
wonld  he  nneasy  at  his  protracted  absence ;  that  they  would  think  he 
neglected  them,  and  that  he  had  but  little  valued  their  esteem  and  af- 
iiection."  "  Well,"  said  Cromwell,  "  I  will  write  to  them  myself,  and 
will  nndertake  the  task  of  procuring  them  a  suitable  substitute." 
This  he  actually  did ;  and  Howe,  being  thus  relieved  from  his  scru- 
ples, or  rather  not  knowing  how  to  persist  in  opposing  the  wishes  of 
one  whose  requests,  like  those  of  kings,  were  little  less  than  com- 
mands, consented  to  the  Protector's  proposal.  But  after  he  had 
preached  once,  Cromwell  in  the  same  manner  insisted  upon  a  second 
and  third  sermon,  and  prevailed  by  the  same  pertinacity  as  before ; 
and  at  length,  after  much  private  conversation,  told  him,  that  nothing 
would  serve  him  bnt  Howe  must  remove  to  Irondon  and  become  his  do- 
mestic Chaplain,  and  that  he  would  take  core  that  the  people  at  Tor- 
ringt'on  should  be  supplied  to  their  satisfaction."  Howe  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  escape  such  an  uhwelcome  honour ;  hut  Crbm- 
well,  who,  as  Calamy  truly  observes,  "could  not  bear  to  be  contra- 
dicted after  he  had  once  got  the  power  into  his  hands,"  would  listen  to 
no  denial.  At  length,  therefore,  Howe  (who,  as  appears  from  a 
hitherto  unpublished  letter,  which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the 
reader,  was  assured  that  he  would  have  the  means  of  doing  great  ser- 
vice to  religion  in  the  Protector's  household,  the  whole  arrangements 
of  which  were  to  be  aubniitted  to  him  and  a  reverend  colleague)  was 
induced  to  consent.  He  accordingly  removed  with  his  ftmily  to 
Whitehall,  where  several  of  his  children  were  born, 

'  We  might  have  concluded,  a  priori,  that  if  Howe  had  been  at 
liberty  to  shape  his  own  destiny,  such  a  situation  would  not  have  been 
precisely  the  one  he  would  have  selected ;  hut  the  curious  correspond- 
ence which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  reader  proves  it.  Indeed, 
such  a  post,  even  under  far  more  inviting  circumstances,  would  never 
have  b^n  his  chmce;  for  though  he  had  practical  talents,  which  emi' 
nently  fitted  him  for  important  public  functions,  all  the  strongest  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature  were  in  iavoDr  of  contemplative  retirement  and. 
humUe  usefulness.    Such  a  situation,  however,  as  that  in  which  he 
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notF  found  himgelf,  mast  for  apedal  reaaont  have  been  peculiarly  in- 
tasteful.  The  fanaticiam  which  so  atrongly  pervaded  Oliver'a  cooit 
and  houaehold,  must,  aa  ^ia  conduct  and  faia  lettera  both  testify,  bavft 
been  to  the  last  d^ree  repuUive  to  a  mind  to  remarkably  fice  from 
every  tinge  of  enthasiaBm,  and  so  habitually  under  the  dominion  of 
the  aeverest  reason.  Even  the  extraragances  and  eccentricities  of 
manner,  which  marked  so  many  of  the  religionists  in  the  court  of  the 
Protector,  must  have  excited  strong  disgust  in  one  whcwe  judgement 
waa  too  sound  and  healthy  not  to  dislike  oddities  of  all  Idn^,  but  re- 
ligiouB  oddities  above  all  others ;  these  last  being  not  wily  offensive  to 
taste,  but  injurious  to  piety.  Little  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
requisite  to  convince  us,  that  the  severe  sense  of  propriety,  the  dig- 
nity, the  almost  majesty  of  manner,  which  all  who  knew  Howe  have 
concurred  in  attributing  to  him,  must  have  been  grievously  offended  at 
•ome  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  Oliver's  household,  or  even  in  the 
Chapel  at  Whitefaall. 

'  But  this  is  not  all.  The  office  to  which  he  was  thus  reluctantly  pro- 
moted must,  for  other  and  still  more  important  reasons,  have  soon  become, 
as  hia  letters  show,  intolerably  irksome,  because  it  must  have  been  emi- 
nently difficult  to  discharge  it  at  once  with  that  discretion  which  waa 
requisite  to  secure  his  own  safety,  and  with  that  int^rity  which  alone 
would  satisfy  his  conscience.  If  Howe  hod  been  a  blind  and  unscru- 
pulous partisan,  who  was  prepared  to  concor  with  obsequious  acqui- 
escence in  all  that  his  patron  and  his  patron's  adherents  might  ap- 
prove, and  to  purchase  a  character  of  devoted  loyalty  to  one  party,  by 
a  hatred  an'd  abuse  of  every  other,  his  course,  however  degrading, 
would  have  been  comparatively  plain.  But  so  far  from  this,  there  is 
incontrovertible  historic  evidence,  which  will  be  immediately  laid  before 
the  reader,  that  he  never  concealed  his  opinion,  however  hostile  to, 
that  of  bis  best  friends ;  that  when  be  did  not  agree  with  Cromwell 
himself,  he  did  not  scruple  to  say  so,  and  (if  he  thought  the  occasion 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  it,)  to  say  so  even  in  public ;  andj 
lastly,  that  he  never  missed  an 'opportunity  of  using  his  influence  with 
the  Protector  and  his  government,  in  beb^f  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  both.  That  he  did  all  this,  is  well  known ;  but  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  do  it,  without  compromising  principle  or  incurring  censure, 
without  giving  irretrievable  offence  by  his  honesty,  or  esciting  sus- 
picions by  his  moderation,  argues  a  very  extraordinary  union  of  integrity 
and  discretion.  His  success,  however,  seems  to  have  been  complete : 
not  the  faintest  whisper  of  calumny  has  been  breathed  against  him  by 
any  party."     pp.  43—48. 

Mr.  RpgeTs''B  strictures  on  Cromweirs  probable  motives  in  retain- 
ing Howe  as  his  chaplain,  His  examination  of  the  Protector's  reli- 
0auB  principles,  and  his  observations  upon  the  causesof  the  Btrange 
fecundity  of  sects  and  schisms  st  that  era,  are  replete  with  good 
sense  and  sound  discrimination.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  quite 
agree  with  him  in  his  severe  estimate  of  Cromwell's  character ; 
but  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to  deviate  into  discussions  not 
strictly  relevant  to  our  present  nibjeet.     The  letters  which  passed 
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at  this  time  between  Baxter  and  Howe,  now  first  printed,  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest.  Howe  soon  felt  uneasy  in  the  &mily  of 
his  HighnesB,  on  the  ground  of  the  want  of  regularity,  or  what  he 
terms  '  affected  disorderlinefs  as  to  the  matters  of  God's  worship,' 
and  his  very  limited  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  his  capacity  of 
domestic  chaplain.  *  It  were  ds  hopeful  a  course,'  he  says  in  one 
letter,  '  to  preach  in  a  market,  or  id  any  assembtT  met  by  chance, 
*  as  here.*  As  this  remark  can  scarcely  refer  to  the  public  services 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  it  would  seem  to  denote,  that  Howe  had,  per- 
haps unreasonably,  expected  to  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
preaching  to  the  Protector's  court,  or  of  conducting  lengthened 
devotion^  services  in  the  household ;  and  that  he  found  himself 
obstructed  in  his  plans,  not  by  direct  opposition,  but  by  the  want 
of  regularity  or  '  the  temper  of  the  place.'  It  is,  however,  Mr. 
R<^;ers  justly  remarks,  '  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  propriety  of 
'  manners  which  must  have  pervaded  Cromwell's  court,  that  such 
'  men  as  Howe  could  stay  there.'  That  he  did  not  retire  from  his 
important  post,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing  to  the  advice 
of  the  venerable  friend  whom  he  consulted  on  this  case  of  con- 
science. Of  the  fearless  integrity  with  which  he  discharged  his 
duty,  (though  he  complains  of  his  natural  pusillanimity  and  fear 
of  giving  offence,)  exemplary  proof  was  given  in  his  openly  op- 
posing, in  a  sermon  '  on  a  particular  faith  in  prayer,'  a  very  pre- 
valent and  favourite  notion  entertained  by  the  Protector  htmself, 
at  the  risk  of  incurring  his  severe  displeasure.  Cromwell,  though 
observably  *  cooler  in  his  carriage  to  him  than  before,*  felt  that  he 
(»uld  not  resent  conduct  which  ought  to  have  commanded  his  re- 
spect. We  must  make  room  for  the  following  just  reflections 
upon  Howe's  distaste  for  a  situation  which  so  many  would  have 
envied  hira. 

'  It  ia  evident  that,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  train  the  immortal 
spirits  of  men  fur  heaven,  were,  in  his  estimation,  nnspeakably  the 
most  bonourablc  and  delightful  of  all  employments.  In  comparison 
with  his  office  as  minister  to  the  humble  flock  at  Torrington,  bis  chap- 
laincv  at  Wbiteball— offering  as  it  would,  to  any  ambitious  man  nf 
equal  talents,  such  tempting  opportunities  of  promoting  selfish  inter- 
ests—possessed no  attractions.  Nor,  if  we  would  do  him  full  justice, 
must  we  forget  that,  in  those  days,  and  in  such  a  court  as  Cromwell's, 
the  situation  which  Howe  held,  was  not  such  as  that  of  a  chaplain 
[quiet,  easy  soul !)  ordinarily  is.  In  that  age  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  in  that  peculiar  position  of  public  affairs,  almost  all  questions  of 
state  were  strangely  complicated  with  those  of  religion.  How  many  a 
fiuiatic,  unconscious  that  his  ruling  motive  was  ambition,  and  how 
many  a  hypocrite,  who  knew  it  but  too  well,  would  have  exulted  to 
obtain  Howe's  place  in  Oliver's  confidence,  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
state  intrigues,  and  his  share  in  secret  and  important  negotiations.  He 
wonld  have  known  how  to  turn  to  his  own  selfish  advantage,  that 
power  which  wm  never  employed  by  Howe,  except  for  the  benefit  of 
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otben,  and  which  he  would,  at  any  time,  have  been  heutilf  gUd  to  re- 
linquish.'    pp.  115,  16. 

A  very  intereBting  letter,  addressed  by  Howe  to  Baxter  after 
the  death  <^  '  the  old  Protector,*  places  the  conduct  of  Richard 
Cromwell  in  a  highly  honourable  light,  and  shews  that  the  only 
choice  left  to  the  nation  lay  between  the  restored  monarchy  and  a 
military  oligarchy  under  the  name  of  a  republic.  *  Sir,'  sayi 
llowe,  '  such  persons  as  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  will  blast 
'  religion,  if  God  prevent  not.*  This  was  written  after  Richard's 
abdication ;  and  no  doubt,  the  fears  it  expresses,  paved  the  way 
for  the  Restoration,  by  which  religion  was  more  effectually  blasted, 
for  a  time,  than  it  was  likely  to  have  been  by  any  such  chimerical 
attempt  to  introduce  infidelity  or  popery  as  was  the  subject  of 
Howe^s  apprehension.  But  one  of  the  most  dark  and  distressing 
ieatures  of  the  times  was,  the  general  distrust  which  mutually  pre- 
vailed among  all  parties.  After  all,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
cide, whether  religion  itself  was  in  more  danger  ftom  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  army  party,  or  religious  and  civil  liberty  fttim  the 
theocratic  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  between  the  Parliament  and  the  array,  the 
former  were  decidedly  in  the  wrong. 

We  have  now  to  view  the  Protector's  Chapldn  as  the  ejected 
Nonconformist,  the  victim  of  that  '  master-piece  of  combined 
'  bigotry  and  folly,'  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which,  in  common 
with  hundreds  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  ministers  of  the 
Church,  he  was  reduced  to  beggary. 

■  For  several  years,  Howe  continued  to  lead  the  life  of  a  fugitive 
end  wanderer;  staying  now  with  one  friend,  now  with  another; 
literally  "  preaching  from  house  to  house,"  and  procuring  a  precarious 
and  slender  subsistence  by  performing  any  service,  however  humble, 
of  which  he  1VBS  capable.  His  bitter  recollections  of  this  period  of  his 
life,  seem  to  have  suggested  that  brief  bat  vivid  description  which  he 
gave,  of  the  condition  of  the  ejected  ministers,  in  a  aocument  pnb- 
Bshed  aearly  forty  years  after.  "  JUany  of  (hem,"  said  he,  "  live 
npon  charity ;  some  of  them  with  difficulty  getting,  and  others  (edu- 
cated to  modesty)  with  greater  difficulty  be^og  their  bread."' 

p.  160. 

From  Howe's  catholicity  of  temper  and  latitude  of  opinion  on 
,  non-essential  points,  some  of  his  friends  were  led  to  expect  that 
he  would  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in  complying  with  the 
terms  of  conformity.  But,  as  he  told  Dr.  Wilkms,  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chester,)  '  that,  latitude  of  his,  so  &r  from  inducing 

*  him  to  conformity,  was  the  very  thing  that  made  and  kept  Him 

*  a  Nonconformist.' 

Mr.  Rogers's  remarks  upon  this  head  are  so  judicious  and 
forcible,  that  we  must  make  room  for  a  somewhat  extended  ex- 
tract 
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■  It  u  Tcrj  siagofer,  tlut  the  ejected  minigters  bftve  been  Uomed 
tar  tboT  conduct  on  this  occssion  bv  the  members  of  a  charch,  two  ^ 
irfioBe  most  emioent  divines,  (Jeremy  Taylw,  io  his  "  Ductor  DuU- 
ttmtium,"  and  Barrow,  in  his  beautiful  Iiatin  poem,  entitled  ConacieHtia 
emmea  obligat,]  have  laid  down  with  such  force  and  clearnees  the 
sreat  priodple, — that  "  cojucience,  even  whea  erroneoos,  obliges." 
For  what,  then,  are  the  ejected  tninigtere  blamed,  if  their  objectieoe 
wa«  really  what  thej  represented  them  to  be, — truly  consdmtious? 

'  If  it  be  replied,  it  is  not  because  the  men  foere  conscientioos,  but 
because,  out  of  a  fiotious  spirit,  they  pretended  to  be  so,  when  they 
were  not,  that  is  another  thing.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  only 
left  ua  to  tdmire  the  penetration  of  their  accusers,  who,  it  seems,  are 
tomed  "  diaoerners  of  spirits,"  tu>d  to  wonder  at  the  pertinoceoift 
folly  of  the  actmsed,  who  could  embrace  poverty,  degradation,  and 
ruin,  for  no  advantage  whatever!  Even  if  we  imagine  some  few  to 
have  been  idiots  enoogh  to  act  thus  ;  to  suppose  that  the  great  bullc 
of  the  ejected  ministers  were  not  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  which, 
ev^  to  preserve  their  dearest  interests,  they  dared  not  disr^ard,  is 
to  auppow  a  total  subversion  of  all  the  principles  of  action  whidi 
tM^narity  regulate  faumaB  conduct)  on  a  s»le  never  exhibited  befin« 

'  Some,  probably,  would  be  willing  to  admit,  that  if  the  ejected 
miniBterB  really  had  conscientious  objections  to  the  oaths  and  subscrip- 
tione  required  of  them,  they  could  not  with  honour  conform  ;  but  st 
the  same  time  might  profess  pity  and  contempt  for  understandings 
which  could  be  fettered  by  prejudices  so  weak,  and  scruples  so  tii-  . 
volous.  Compassion  for  the  imbecility  of  such  men  as  Howe  and 
Baxter,  would  at  all  events  be  a  novel  exhibition  of  the  sentiment, 
and  entitle  him  who  professed  to  feel  it,  to  be  compassionated  in  his 
turn,  for  his  ignorance  and  presumption.  This,  however,  leads  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  point,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  onlv 
conceded  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Surely,  it  may  justly  be  argne^ 
matters  to  which  tuck  men  objected, — men  possessing  minds  so  en- 
laced, and  knowledge  so  ample, — could  not  be  so  utterly  indifferent 
as  they  have  been  often  represented.  I  have  already  said,  that  if 
tjiey  had  been  in  themselves  indifferent,  it  would  little  matter,  as  iar 
as  the  question  of  conKience  and  duty  is  concerned;  wbat  I  further 
insist  on  is,  that,  considering  the  character  of  the  men,  it  is  eminently 
improbable  that  they  shonld  have  been  so. 

'  When  it  is  ui^m,  that  the  ejected  ministers  were  needlessly  scm- 
-pulous  about  things  "  indifferent  or  insignificant,"  it  is  often  Eoigot- 
ten  that  the  oaths,  subscriptions,  and  unfeigned  assent  snd  consent 
demanded  of  them  extended  to  a  great  variety  of  matters,  w4iidi 
differed  by  every  conceivable  degree  of  importauce.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  were  "indifferent"  enough,  and  the  scruples  they  excited 
may  perhaps  surprise  us :  but  others  involved  considerations  of  such 
magmtude,  that  they  might  well  exercise  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing, and  pcrpleK  the  most  enlightened  conscience.  There  were 
not  only  cobwebs  to  catch  insects,  but  nets,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
even  the  noblest  animals  might  struggle  in  vain. 
'  '  This  led,  as  already  stated,  and  at  might  be  expected,  to  a  cot- 
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respooding  difference  in  the  grounds  on  which  the  ejected  ministers 
justified  their  nonconformity.  The  sufficiency  or  insumciency  of  those 
grounds  could  not  be  determined  merely  by  the_/acf  of  nonconformity; 
since  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity"  (resembling  the  diinne  law  in  one 
point  at  least)  made  "  him  who  was  guilty  in  one  point  guilty  in  aU," 
A  sepamte  examination  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  sereral  parties 
can  alone  decide  this  question  ;  and  to  represent  the  men  in  getural  as 
needlessly  and  frivolously  scrupulous,  because  some  were  so,  is  grossly 
un&ir. 

'  What,  then,  were  the  points  required  by  the  "  Act  of  Uni- 
formityp"  It  required  "  nnfeigned  assent  and  consent"  to  all  and 
every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England ;  t(^cther  with  the  Psalter,  and 
the  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  to  all  which  was  appended,  corresponding  sub- 
scriptions. It  required  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  and  subjec- 
tion to  their  ordinary,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  church  ;  it 
required  them  to  take  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supremacy  ;  it  also 
required  that  they  should  be  re-ordained,  if  never  episcopally  ordained 
before. 

'  Whether  it  iras  reasonable  to  demand  compliance  with  all  these 
requisitions,  far  be  it  from  me  to  pretend  to  decide ;  but  that  many 
of  them  respected  no  "  insigniUcant"  or  "  trifling"  matters,  can  hard- 
ly be  denied, 

'  But  even  supposing  an  individual  to  have  no  specific  objections  to 
any  of  the  above  requisitions ;  supposing  he  merely  took  his  ground 
on  the  score  of  some  matters  of  ceremonial,  which  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged to  be  in  their  own  nature  "  indifferent  ;"■  still  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  might  nut  justify  his  noncon^rniity  on  grounds  which,  whe- 
ther really  sound  or  unsound,  cannot  at  all  events  be  deemed  frivo- 
lous. For  example, .he  might  contend,  that  it  was  not  the  things 
tkemselues,  but  the  general  principle  involved  in  compliance,  and  the 
consequences  necessarily  flowing  from  the  admission  of  that  principle, 
which  in  his  opinion  justified  opposition. 

,'  If  any  believed,  for  instance,  (as  many  did,)  that  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  are  of  purely  human  origin,  and  for  which,  by  the 
confession  of  all  partfes,  there  is  no  inevitable  necessity,  ought  not  to 
be  introduced  into  public  worship,  or,  that  things  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  "  indifferent,"  should  be  left  to  every  man's  judgement 
and  conscience, — to  them  it  was  not  a  matter  of  "  indifference  "  whe- 
ther they  proceeded  to  sanction  a  principle  which  would  serve  to 
justify  the  most  extensive  innovations  in  matters  of  ceremonial,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  "  indifferent,"  or  were  left  undetermined 
by  Scripture.  It  is  very  possible  that  manv  things  may  he  confess- 
edly "  indiflerent "  in  their  own  nature,  which  can  -no  longer  be  con- 
sidered so,  the  moment  it  is  demanded  that  we  should  act  as  though 
they  were  not.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  concession  that 
determines  the  controversy,  but  the  principle  involved  in  it. 

'  Once  more :  even  if  the  ejected  ministers  had  conceded  all  the 
matters  to  which  they  objected,  in  the  Common  Prayer,  to  be  in 
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tliemselves  "  indifferent,"  yet,  bs  public  functionaries,  the^  tnigbt 
not  think  it  "  indifferent,"  whether  they  bad  the  power  of  accommo- 
dating themselrea  to  the  Bcruplea  of  those  among  their  audience  who 
had  not  arrived  at  the  same  latitude  of  opinion,  or  were  to  restrict  the 
benefit  of  their  labours  to  those  only  who  on  such  matters  thought 
with  themselves.  For  example,  a  minister  might  think  very  "  indif- 
ferent," whether  he  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  or  not ;  but 
he  might  not  think  it  indifferent  whether  he  was  to  exclude  those  from 
that  rite  altogether,  who  had  conscientious  objections  to  the  accompa- 
nying ceremonial.'     pp.140 — 146. 

One  of  the  points  upon  which  Hone,  in  common  with  the  ad- 
mirable Philip  Henry,  and  other  eminent  Nonconformists,  felt 
insuperable  scruples,  was  tbe.  required  re-oTdination.  'Pray, 
'  Sir,'  inquired  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  '  what 
'  hurt  is  there  in  being  twice  ordained P'  '  Hurt,  my  Lord?' 
rgoined   Howe :   '  it  hurts  my  understanding ;  the  thought  is 

*  shocking ;  it  is  an  absurdity,  since  nothing  can  have  two  begin- 

*  nings.  I  am  sure  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  am  ready  to 
'  detute   that   matter  with   your   Lordship,   if   your   Lordship 

*  pleases;  but  I  cannot  begin  again  to  be  a  minister."  In  this 
interview,  the  Bishop  assured  him,  with  strong  expressions  of 
regard,  that,  if  he  would  conform,  he  might  have  considerable 
preferment.  Howe  preferred  a  clean  conscience  and  an  unstained- 
consistency. 

Mr.  Rogers  supposes  that  it  was  under  the  pressure  of 
exigency  that  Howe  published,  in  1668,  his  Treatise,  "  The 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteaus";  which  seems  to  have  met  with 
the  success  it  deserved,  and  might  probably  lead  to  his  being  in- 
vited, in  the  following  year,  to  became  domestic  chaplam  to 
Viscount  Massarene,  of  Antrim  Castle,  Ireland.  He  had  now" 
been  ejected  six  years,  during  which  he  had  subsisted  on  an  in- 
come miserably  scanty  and  precarious.  Poverty  brought  with  it 
the  deeper  solicitude,  as  it  found  him  with  a  young  and  numerous 
family.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  hesitate  grate- 
fully to  embrace  the  flattering  and  advantageous  offer ;  and  he 
embarked  for  Dublin  early  in  1671.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  excellent  father  had,  with  his  infant 
son,  sought  an  asylum,  in  the  same  country,'  ftom  ecclesiastical 
tyranny;  and  it  must  have  been  with  peculiar  emotions  that 
Howe  again  set  his  foot  upon  the  Irish  soil.  But  he  revisited  it 
under  more  favourable  auspices ;  and  the  years  which  he  passed 
at  Antrim  were  some  of  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

■  Under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  patron,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  competent  income,  he  quietly  pursued  his  two  most  cnerished 
employments ;  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the  study  of  divinity. 
.  .  .  It  was  here  that  he  composed  and  published  his  sermon  entitled, 
"  The  Vanity  of  Man  aa  mortal,"  and  hia  beautiful  little  treatise  on 
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"  I>eligbt)i^  in  Ood."  It  \n»  here  also  that  he  prepared  for  the  press, 
the  first  part  of  his  greatent  work,  "  The  Lmng  Temple."  The  deep 
M^itade  and  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenes  in  wbidi  he  saw  dwelt, 
well  hannonized  with  the  tendencies  of  a  mind  so  contetnptatiTe  and  so 
fond  ot  abstraction.  To  the  opportunities  of  prolonged  and  stditary 
meditation  idiich  such  scenes  anwded,  we  are,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree, indebted  for  the  sustained  sublimitf,  the  noble  sentiments,  and 
the  subtile  trains  of  abstract  reosonine,  with  which  the  works  he  pro- 
duced at  this  period  of  his  life  abound. 

'  It  is  not  B  little  sin^lBr,  that  not  many  years  befae,  in  the  same 
part  of  Ireland,  and  under  cinmniBtences  rery  similar,  was  produced 
the  lai^r  part  of  another  of  the  many  great  works  which  adorn  the 
theol(^  or  our  country.  I  allude  to  the  "  Ouctor  Dubitantium  "  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  When  the  Episcopal  party  was  under  a  cloud  hke 
that  which  now  overshadowed  tne  "ejected  UMnisters,"  Tayliw  fonnd, 
la  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Conway,  the  protection  which  Howe 
now  enjoyed  in  that  of  Lord  Mossarene ;  and  amidst  the  magnificent 
and  romantic  scenery  which  encircled  the  seat  of  his  noble  patron, 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  bis  stupendous  work  on  casuistry.  The 
work  which  Howe  produced  at  Antrim  Castle,  though  on  a  subject 
totally  ditferent,  deserres  at  least  an  equal  celebrity.  Both  works 
indicate  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  though  of  character  as  different 
aa  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat. 

'  Nothing  can  more  strongly  evince  the  rare  conjunction  of  excel- 
lence that  must  hare  met  in  Howe~his  catholic  temper,  his  consum- 
mate prudence,  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  insinuating  manners — than 
the  &ct,  (totally  unprecedented,)  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in 
coBOorrenoe  with  the  wishes  of  his  Metropolitan,  permitted  liim,  with- 
out any  demands  of  conformity,  to  preach  at  iuitrim  chnrch  every 
sabbath.  The  Archbishop  is  erea  reported  to  hare  publicly  told  hu 
clergy,  that  he  would  wish  every  pulpit  in  his  province  ts  be  open  to 
the  distinguiahed  Nonconformist.'     pp.  17^,  6. 

Howe  remained  in  Lord  Massarene's  family  about  five  years. 
In  I675,  he  was  invited  to  London,  to  take  chai^  of  the  con- 
gregation recently  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  S^man ;  which, 
after  matare  and  anxious  deliberation,  he  accepted.  The  Rt^al 
"  Declaration  of  Indulgence  ^  had  thrown  an  equivocal  protection 
over  the  Nonconformists ;  and  such  was  the  regard  whien  Howe's 
talents,  learning,  and  extraordinary  worth  conciliated,  that  his 
nonconformity  did  not  prevent  his  being  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  many  who  already  were,  or  subsequen^y  became,  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  omaments  of  the  Establishment; 
among  others,  with  Stillingfleet,  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Whichcol, 
Kidder,  and  Lucas.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  tne  metropolis, 
he  pubbshed  the  first  part  of  his  largest  and  most  celebrated 
work,  " The  Living  Temple;"  and  in  167^,  his  little  treatise, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Kobcrt  Boyle,  eittitled, 
"  The  RecOTtcikabl^tesB  of  Ood's  Prescaenee  of  the  Sins  of  Mbb 
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with  the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  his  CounseU  and  Exhortations, 
andwhateverothernieushevseBto  prevent  them.'"  This  last  tract, 
which,  though  hastily  composed,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
as  well  as  profound  of  his  productiouB,  drew  down  upon  him  the 
animadversions  of  no  fewer  than  three  writers;  namely,  the 
learned  Author  of  "  The  Court  of  the  Grentiles,"  to  whom  he 
re]^ied  in  a  Postscript  to  the  Treatise,  and  two  ejected  ministers 
nwned  Troughton  and  Dauson,  (the  latter  a  fellow  collegiate  and 
qwmdam  friend  of  Howe's  at  Oxford,)  to  whom  be  gaTe.no  reply. 
But  the  blundering  misconceptions  or  disingenuous  aspersioas  of 
Danson  met  with  an  effective  chastisement  firom  a  champion  who 
voluntarily  stood  forward  in  the  Author's  defence,  and  whose 

*  tremendous  powers  of  sarcasm '  were  never  employed  but  in  ^k 
cause' of  truth  and  virtue.  This  was  no  other  than  the  truly  il> 
lustrious  Andrew  iMarvell.  The  reader  wilt  feel  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rogers  for  the  antusing  extracts  which  he  has  given  from  this 
able  and  rare  tract.  Howe  never  entered  the  arena  of  controversy 
without  reluctance ;  but  in  17^1^)  Dean  Stillingfleet's  bitter  tirade 
i^unst  the  Nonconformists,  in  the  shape  of  a  sermon  on  '  the 

*  Mischief  of  Separation,'  led  him  to  uoderti^  the  d^ence  of 
the  cause  of  the  Nonconformists  gainst  the  Dean,  su^gining 
'  something  in  defence  of  the  Dean '  against  the  severe  reflections 
which  his  despicable  conduct  had  drawn  forth.  We  i^ee  with 
Mr.  Rt^ers,  that  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  as  a  model  of 
fair  and  gentlemanly  controversy,  nothing  more  amiable  and 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  than  Howe's  apology  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Dean ;  yet,  without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  his  con- 
ciliatory temper  as  manifested  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  Howe  entertained  a  personal  regard,  for  Stillingfleet. 
If  '  the  spirit  of  others '  who  replied  to  him  was  '  very  different,' 
they  wrote  under  other  circumstances.  But  no  such  imputation 
of  an  improper  spirit  as  is  here  insinuated,  can  fairly  be  brought 
against  the  Dean's  leading  antagonists.  Vincent  AIsop's  *'  Me- 
Ums  Inquirendum,  or  the  Mischief  of  Impositions,"  is  as  unex- 
ceptionable in  point  of  temper,  as  it  is  spirited  and  vivacious. 
"  The  Rector  of  Sutton  committed  with  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
or  a  Defence  of  Dr.  Stfllin'gfleet's  Irenicum  against  his  late  Ser- 
mon"— was  the  title  of  another  polemical  jew  (fesprii,  wbidi 
galled  the  Dean,  as  well  it  might,  by  its  adroit  exposure  of  bis 
tergiversation,  but  cannot  be  charged  with  a  bad  spirit.  Baxter, 
indeed,  did  not  treat  the  Dean  with  much  courtesy ;  but  Owen 
received  his  thanks  for  the  '  civility '  which  he  observed  towards 
him  in  his  "  Vindication."  Stillingfleet  was  rewarded  with  the 
object  of  his  ambition, — a  mitre. 

'Re^ricted  in  his  public  labours  by  the  revival  of  the  persectt- 
tiofr  statutes  against  Nonconformity,  Hove  now  dilig^itly  eiB<- 
ployed  his  retiivd  hours  in  preparing  several  of  his  smaller  pub- 
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licatibns  for  the  pre».  Of  these,  Air.  Rogers  hwi  taken  a  pw- 
ticular  review,  which  our  contiacting  limita  compel  ua  to  pass 
over;  Two  letters  are  given  entire,  which  Howe  transmitted, 
without  his  name,  to  the  individuals  addressed :  as  anonymous 
letters,  they  are,  we  apprehend,  without  a  parallel.  The  first, 
addressed  to  Laidy  Russell  on  the  judicial  murder  of  her  trrily 
noble  husband,  is  one  of  the  moat  masterly  epistolary  composi-' 
tions  in  any  language.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  'Writer 
should  not  be  detected ;  and  Lady  Russell  replied  in  a  letter  of 
thanks,  in  which  she  told  him,  that  '  he  must  not  expect  to  be 
*  concealed/  This  led  to  further  correspondence,  and  to  an  inti- 
macy with  the  noble  family,  which  continued  till  his  death.  We 
cannot  suppress  Mr.  Rogers's  beautiful  reflections  upon  this  inci- 
dent in  Howe's  life. 

'  The  illustrious  lady  to  whom  it  was  addrnased,  was  an  utter  stran- 
ger to  Howe,  or  was  known  to  him,  only  as  she  waa^nown  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world, — by  the  fame  of  her  unutterable  sorrows.  Yet  the 
deep  sympathies  which  the  gospel  inspired,  induced  him  not  only  to 
address  an  elaborate  and  most  affecting  letter  of  consoIatiDn  to  her,  but' 
to  make  specific  mention  of  her  in  his  private  derotions.  He  assures', 
her,  that  he  "  seldom  bowed  his  knees  before  the  mercy-seat  without 
remembering  her  there." 

'  It  is  delightful  to  reflect  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  though- 
a  most  touching  and  impressive  one,  of  the  expansive  spirit  of  Christiaii 
benevolence.  We  can  tell,  indeed,  how  often  that  spirit  prompts  sup- 
plications in  secret  on  behalf  of  those  who  little  know  the  compassion 
their  sorrows  have  inspired,  and  are  personally  strangers  to  the  indivi- 
duals who  BO  benevolently  plead  for  tbem  i  Nay,  more  ;  who  can  tell 
how  often  not  only  individuals,  hut  whole  communities,  have  been  be- 
nefitted by  the  "  effectual  and  fervent,"  though  secret  and  silent  prayer 
of  those  who  are  in  Scripture  called  "  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the 
light  of  the  world  ?  " 

'  Is  it  fanciful  to  suppose,  that  in  heaven,  (where  the  methods  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  and  the  complicated  system  of  means  and  instru- 
ments it  has  adopted,  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  he  ex- 
plained to  us,)  one  source  of  delight  to  many,  will  be  the  grateful  dis- 
covery that  on  earth  they  have  had  unknown  friends  ;  friends  who 
have  interceded  for  them  in  secret;  friends  who,  in  these,  the  highest 
exercises  of  charity,  as  well  as  in  those  of  a  more  ordinary  benevo- 
lence, have  not  suffered  their  "  left  hand  to  know"  what  "  their  right 
hand  did.'"'     pp.309,  10. 

The  other  anonymous  epistle,  not  less  admiratJe  in  its  spirit, 
was  addressed  to  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  published 
an  intemperate  charge,  urging  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  laws 
gainst  the  Nonconformists :  it  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  calm,  r«r 
spectBil;  argumentative  expostulation,  as  the  former  letter  is  of 
exquisitely  delicate  consolation.  The  Writer  tells  the  BishoPt 
that  'he  long  thiiught  few  had  been,  in  the  temper  of  iJteir 
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'  minds,  nearer  to  the  Pfailadelphian  state  of  the  church,  than  his 
*  Lordship' ;  and  that  he  was  grieved,  not  to  have  so  judged,  but 
at  finding  himself  mistaken,  and  to  see  him  '  the  first  public 
'  example  to  the  rest  of  his  order  in  such  a  course.*  The  letter 
then  proceeds  :— 

'  "  Blessed  Lord  !  how  strange  is  it  tbat  so  long  experience  will  not 
let  UB  see,  tbat  little  and  so  veir  disputable  matters  can  never  be  th« 
terms  of  union  so  much  to  be  aesirea  in  the  Christian  church ;  and 
that,  in  such  a  case  as  ours  is,  nothing  will  satisfy  but  the  destruction 
of  them,  whose  union  upon  so  nice  terms  we  cannot  obtain  ;  and  then 
to  call  saiiluiinem,  pacem  !  But  we  must,  it  seems,  understand  all 
this  rigour  your  Lcmlship  shows,'  to  proceed  from  love,  and  that  you 
arc  for  destroying  the  Dissenters^  only  to  mend  their  understandings, 
and  because  affiictio  dat  inteUectum.  I  hope,  indeed,  God  will  sanc- 
tify the  affiliation  which  you  give  and  procnre  them,  to  blessed  pur- 
poses ;  and,  perhaps,  pertissenl  nisi  periittent :  but  for  the  purposes 
your  Ziordship  seems  to  aim  at,  I  wonder  what  jou  can  expect.  Can 
you,  by  undoing  men,  change  the  judgment  of  their  consciences  ?  or 
if  they  should  tell  yon,  "  We  do,  indeed,  in  our  consciences  judge,  we 
shall  greatly  offend  God  by  complying  with  your  injunctions ;  but 
yet,  to  save  being  undone,  we  will  do  it ; "  will  this  qualify  them  for 
your  oommunion  ?  If  your  Lordship  think  still  you  nave  judged  and 
advised  well  in  this  matter,  you  have  the  judgment  of  our  sovereign, 
upon  twelve  years'  experience,  lying  against  you  :  you  have,  as  to  one 
of  the  laws  you  would  have  executed,  the  judgment  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  against  you,',who  passed  a  bill  (to  which,  perhaps,  you 
CMisented)  for  taking  it  away.  Yon  have  (as  to  all  of  them)  the 
judgment  of  the  last  Bouse  of  Commons  sitting  at  Westminster,  so 
&r  as  to  the  season  then,  of  executing  those  laws.  It  may  be  your 
Iiordship  thinks  it  now  a  fitter  season  ;  but  if  you  have  misjudged,  or 
misdone  against  your  judgment,  I  pray  God  to  rectify  your  error  by 
gentler  methods,  and  by  less  affliction,  than  you  have  designed  to  your 
brethren ;  and  do  not,  for  all  this,  doubt  (any  more  for  your  part  than 
my  own)  to  meet  you  there  one  day,  where  Luther  and  Zuinglius  are 
well  agreed."'     pp.  318,  10. 

In  1686,  the  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  had  reached  its 
height ;  and  under  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  country,  Howe 
gtadiy  embraced  the  invitation  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  to  ac- 
company him  in  a  tour  on  the  Continent.  Afler  having  spent  a 
year  in  visiting  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Europe,  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Utrecht,  where  hs  took  a  large  house  for 
the  reception  of  English  exiles.  Among  bis  other  inmates  were 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sutherland,  several  English  gentlemen, 
and  his  nephews,  George  and  John  Hughes.  In  turn  with  se- 
veral of  his  brethren  who  had  also  taken  refuge  there  from  perse- 
cution, he  regularly  preached  at  the  English  church ;  and  he 
gave  his  assistance,  by  private  instruction,  to  the  English  stu- 
dents at  the  University.    While  in  Holland,  Howe  was  honoured 
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with  several  interviews  with  WiUiain,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  so 
Boonafterwardscalled  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Ergland.  The  Prince 
discoursed  with  him,  Calanay  says,  *  with  great  freedom,  and  ever 
'  afVer  maintained  a  great  respect  for  him."  In  1G87,  James  II., 
suddenly  changing  his  policy,  issued  his  '  Declaration  for  liberty 
*  of  conscience.'  '  Howe's  conffregation,  who  were  most  anxious 
'  that  he  should  resume  his  Ummis  amongst  them,  wrote  to  re- 
'  mind  him  that  he  had  promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  circum- 
'  stances  would  permit  him.  With  their  request  he  immediately 
'  complied.'  He  returned  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  court 
were  tampering  and  intriguing  with  the  Nonconformists :  and  to 
Howe's  prudence  and  firmness,  combined  with  his  influence  over 
his  brethren,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  the  disinterested 
and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  Dissenting  ministers,  which  baffled 
the  insidious  policy  of  the  Popish  king.  In  the  following  year, 
Howe  had  the  happiness  of  delivering,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
of  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  on  their  accession  to  the 
throne. 

*  Relieved  from  the  fear  of  persecution,'  says  Mr.  Rogers,  *the 
'  Nonconformists  b^an  to  quarrel  among  themselves.'  The 
chapter  which  relates  to  the  part  taken  by  Howe  in  the  unhappy 
dissensions  of  the  London  ministers,  which,  though  not  actually 
caused,  were  exasperated  into  an  open  rupture  by  the  reprinting 
of  Tobias  Crisp^s  works, — has  satisfied  us  less  than  any  portion 
oS  the  volume.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  the  sentence 
above  transcribed  does  not  convey  a  correct  representation  of  the 
fact,  since  the  quarrels  among  the  Nonconformists  not  only  had 
a  much  earlier  beginning,  but  nad  not  even  been  suspended  by  « 
sense  of  common  danger  and  common  suffering.  Controversy 
was  the  epidemic  vice  of  the  age ;  and  earnest  contention  for  the 
faith  was  the  misunderstood  duty  to  which  were  sacrificed  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  of  charity  and  kindness.  We  difl^ 
entirety  from  the  Writer  as  to  the  futility  of  the  publication  of 
the  "  Heads  of  Agreement."  It  is  evident  from  .the  documents 
and  facts  brought  together  in  Mr.  Joshua  Wi^^i'^  "  Historical 
Inquiry,"  that  not  merely  a  formal  coalition,  but  a  cordial  union 
between  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  denominations,  on 
the  basis  of  that  Declaration,  took  place  very  geneislly  tbrougb- 
out  the  kingdom;  and  that  this  was  not  disturbed  by  the  ntv 
seemly  and  rancorous  personal  disputes  which  subsequently  brok^' 
out  among  the  metropolitan  ministers,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  fostered  by  Jacobite  intrigue.  But  into  the  nistoiy  of 
these  transactions  we  cannot  now  enter  ;  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  recommending  to  Mr.  Rogers  the  careful  revision  of 
this  part  of  his  narrative  against  a  new  edition. 

In  1702,  Howe  published  the  Second  Part  of  his  great  Wor^, 
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"  The  Living  Temple."  His  mind  had  lost  none  of  ita  vigour, . 
although  lie  was  in  a  very  ahattered  state  of  health ;  and  tovards 
the  close  of  1704,  it  became  evident  that  he  would  not  long  sur- 
vive. Feeble  as  he  was,  he  did  not  entirely  relinquish  his  public, 
duties  till  a  very  short  time  before  his  deatn;  and  in  the  spring 
of  i'JOS,  he  sent  to  the  press  the  last  thing  he  ever  published,-— 
a  sermon  on  '  Patience  in  expectation  of  mture  Blessedness,''  in 


which  his  own  serene  and  heavenly  state  of  mind  is  most  happily 
reflected.  He  conUnued  to  receive  the  visits  of  bis  friends  afler 
he  was  confined  to  his  chamber;  and  among  others,  Richard- 
Cromwell,  now,  like  himself,  far  advanced  in  years,  came  to  take 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  bis  old  friend  and  servant. 

'  The  interview,  if  we  may  judge  either  from  the  character  of  the 

Krties,  or  the  brief  account  which  Calamy  has  given  of  it,  must  have 
en  pecnliarly  affecting.  He  tells  ua:  "There  vvas  a  great  deal  of 
serious  disconrae  between  them  ;  tears  were  freely  shed  on  both  aides  ; 
and  the  parting  was  very  solemn,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  one  thitt 
waa  present  <ai  the  occasion." '    p.  448. 

At  length,  on  the  2d  April,  1705,  this  saintly  man  breathed 
his  last,  expiring  without  a  struf^le.  His  remuns  were  interred 
in  the  parish  church  of  All-hallows,  Bread-street.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  ensuing  Lord^s  day,  by  his  beloved 
fHend  and  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  John  Spademan.  Mr.  Howe 
was  twice  married;  but  of  the  date  of  his  second  marriage,  or  of 
his  previous  bereavement,  we  have  no  information.  His  widow 
died  at  Bath  in  Feb.  1743,  bein^  near  ninety,  and  having  aur.- 
vived  him  almost  eight  and  thirty  years.  By  his  first  wife  he 
had  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom,  and  their  descendants, 
a  few  particulars  are  given  in  the  appendix.  Dr.  George  Howe, 
the  eldest  son,  practised  in  London  as  a  physician,  with  consider- 
able reputation.  James,  the  second,  was  a  barrister,  who  appears 
to  have  acquired  considerable  property  by  his  professional  ex- 
ertions ;  and  his  eldest  son  and  heir  married  the  Hon.  Caroline 
Howe,  daughter  of  Rt.  Hon.  Scroop,  Lord  Viscount  Howe.  Of 
the  third  sonj  John,  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that. he 
left  two  sons.    The  fourth  is  supposed  to  have  died  young. 

We  had  intended,  on  commencing  this  article,  to  olJer  some 
observations  upon  Howe's  style  and  characteristic  excellencies  as 
s  writer ;  but  to  do  any  justice  to  the  subject  would  require  a 
larger  space  than  we  can  now  devote  to  it.  Mr.  Rogers,  m  his 
concluding  chapter,  has  given  an  Analysis  of  his  principal  works, 
marked  by  his  usual  ability,  and  forming,  so  far  as  it  goes,  g 
valuable  introduction  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  Howe's  writings. 
AVe  have  only  to  rt^rct  the  necessity  under  which  he  found  him- 
self, of  contracting  bis  remarks  wiuiin  too  narrow  limits,  and  of 
striking  Out  much  that  he  bad  prepared  for  this  section  of  his 
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wotk.  We  should  be  gltul  to  see  this  Analysis,  in  a  new  edition, 
extended  and  carefully  revised,  even  if  room  were  made  for  it  by 
comp-essing  some  of  the  previous  portions  of  the  Memoir.  The 
posthumous  Works  of  Howe  are  more  deserving  of  studious 
perusal,  and  bear  more  intrinsic  marks  of  substantial  genuineness, 
than  Mr.  Rogers  is  disposed  to  admit.  His  estimate  of  Howe's 
merits  and  defects  as  a  writer,  is  substantially  jnst;  we  cannot 
but  avow  our  opinion,  however,  or  feeling,  that  he  has  esa^erated 
his  defects  of  taste,  '  the  poverty  of  his  diction  and  ruggcdness  of 
'  his  style.'  We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  criticism,  though  at- 
tributed to  a  high  authority,  the  late  Robert  Hall,  who  valued 
Howe  above  all  other  divines, — that  he  betrayed  as  a  writer  '  an 
'  innate  inaptitude  for  discerning  minute  graces  and  proprieties.* 
*  Broken  metaphors  and  trivial  allusions'  may  be  found  in  Howe'a 
writings ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  a  characteristic  feature ;  nor 
can  we  hold  him  responsible  for  the  absurd  punctuation  by  which 
bis  printed  works  are  disfigured,  and  the  sease  often  obscured. 
Mr.  Rogers  is  anxious,  bv  these  Urge  and,  as  it  appears  to  us» 
excessive  admissions,  to  fijrewam  the  modem  reader  of  the  de- 
fects which  might  otherwise  lead  him  to  turn  away  from  these  in- 
valuable writings  with  disgust.  Even  so  forewarned,  he  remarks, 
the  reader  must  expect  to  relish  them  tmly  after  repeated  perusal. 

'  He  must  learn  to  look  at  what  is  snblimc  and  beantiful  in  ihough't 
iUelf,  abstracted  from  the  forms  of  degance  and  beauty  is  which  he 
haa  oiFten  seen  them  embodied.  Maay  have  been  so  little  accustomed 
to  this  effort  of  mind,  have  been  so  long  habituated  to  look  on  the 
metal  only  after  it  has  passed  through  the  refining  fires  of  the  furnace, 
that  tb^  cannot  admire  the  veins  of  precious  ore  which  enrich  tba 
pages  of  our  Author,  And  even  those  who  do  peruse  his  writings, 
are  liable,  for  want  of  such  an  attempt  to  rectify  their  judgment,  to 
underrate  most  grossly  his  intellectual  greatness.  They  understand 
htm>  it  is  true ;  but  htuf  the  graiideur  and  beauty  of  bis  conceptiona 
is  lost  upon  them.'     pp.  471]  2. 

That  it  requires  a  more  se<InIous  and  patient  effort  of  attention 
to  understand  and  relish  the  writings  of  Howe,  and  most  of  the 
writers  of  his  age,  than  ordinary  readers  now-a-days  are  disposed 
to  make,  we  freely  admit.  A  want  of  perspicuity  and  a  want  of 
finish  are  very  prevailing  defects  in  those  masculine  thinkers. 
But  if  readers  who  delight  in  the  casuistry  of  Baxter,  and 
luxuriate  in  the  uncouth  prolixity  of  Owen,  are  repelled  by  the 
style  of  Howe,  we  must  think  that  it  is  the  pitch  of  his  Noughts, 
the  ori^nality  of  his  manner  of  thinking,  the  elevated  cast  of  his 
mind,  rather  than  any  infelicities  of  phraseology,  which  con- 
stitute th?  true  source  of  the  difficulty  that  is  complained  of  in 
following  him.  But  we  may  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  this 
judgement ;  nor  will  we  deny  that  for  Howe's  writings  we  have  im- 
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bibed,  by  constant  perusal,  a  strong  partiKlity ;  such  u  the  late 
Mr.  Hall  avowed,  when,  in  conversation  with  the  Author  of  this 
volume,  he  said,  that '  he  had  derived  more  benefit,  as  a  minister, 

*  from  the  Worka  of  Howe,  than  from  those  of  all  other  divines 

*  put  together.'  To  our  conceptions,  Howe  sunds  apart  from  all 
his  contemporaries,  invested  with  the  same  peculiarity  of  moral 
grandeur  and  loveliness,  as  the  Beloved  Discijtle  among  the 
Apostles,  whom  in  spirit  he  so  closely  resembled ;  while  in  his 
writings,  there  is  more  of  heaven,  a  brighter  apocalypse  of  the 
future  blessedness,  than  in  any  other  uninspired  compo^tions. 

Of  the  beautifully  printed  edition  of  his  Works  from  the  Bun- 
gay press,  in  a  form  so  convenient  to  the  theological  student,  we 
need  only  say,  that,  though  the  punctuation  is  still  very  defective, 
it  is  the  best,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  that  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  the  public;  and  that  Mr.  Childs  has  deserved  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  religious  world  by  the  service  he  has  rendered  in 
undertaking  it. 


Art,  II. — Narratioe  of  a  Residence  in  Koordlstan,  and  on  Ike  Site  of 
Ancient  Nineveh  ;  with  Journal  of  a  Voyage  down  the  Tigris  to 
Bagdad,  and  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Shirauz  and  Persepolis. 
By  the  late  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  £.  I.  Company's 
Resident  at  Bagdad.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  In  two  Volumes, 
8vo.,  pp.  xxxiv^  808,  Maps  and  Plates.    Price  30f.   London,  1836. 

'T^HBSE  volumes,  which  contain  a  description  of  districts  rarely 
'*'  visited  by  Europeans,  and  better  known  to  history  than  to 
geography,  are  all  that  exist  of  a  work  begun  by  Mr.  Rioh  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  Had  he  lived  to  execute  the  picture  of 
which  this  Journal  is  the  Sketch,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  geographical  memoirs  that  we  possess, 
as  relating  both  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  Au- 
thor's intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  people,  wtmld  have  enabled  them  to  throw  in  much  general 
information  of  a  novel  and  amusing  character.  As  it  is,  the 
papers  now  published  '  record  chiefly  those  pardculars  which  lie 
*  noted  down  at  once,  lest  they  should  escape  his  memory,  and 
'  the  whole  value  of  which  depended  upon  their  accuracy.' 
These  particulars,  however,  are  not  only  highly  vahiable  as  data 
illustrating  the  ol^cure  topography  of  the  region  described,  bat, 
being  given  in  a  pleasing  style,  furnish  a  very  entertaining  nar- 
rative. The  public  will  receive  with  interest  this  literary  bequest 
of  an  eminent  and  accomplished  man,  who  honourably  sustained, 
in  his  official  capaaty,  the  English  name  among  barbarous  Asia- 
tics, and  to  whom  Oriental  literature  is  indebted  for  a  magnificent 
c<dteclion  of  MSS.,  coins,  and  antiquities,  which,  by  Parliamentary 
purchase,  now  form  part  of  our  national  treasures. 
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A  brief  notice  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Rich,  fumiabed  by  an 
anonymooB  friend,  is  prefixed  to  tfae  Narrative ;  and  our  readers 
wil]  probably  be  pleased  to  learn  a  few  particulars  respecting  ijie 
AntbOT,  before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  tbe  contenu  of 
this  poethumouB  work. 

Claudius  James  Rich  was  bom  March  28, 17^7)  "ear  Dijon, 
in  Burgundy^  While  yet  an  infant^  he  was  carried  to  Bristol, 
where  he  spent  the  first  years  of.  his  life  under  the  eye  of  his 
pareats.  At  an  early  age,  he  discovered  an  extraordinary  capa- 
city; and  his  peculiar  talent  for  roaeterine  the  difficulties  of 
foreign  language  began  very  soon  to  develop  itself.  Into  the  ele- 
m^ts  of  LaQQ  and  Greek,  he  was  initiated  by  a  relative;  and 
while  pasdng  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  his  ardour 
in  these  studies  led  him  to  acquire  several  modem  languages, 
without  a  teacher,  by  the  aid  only  of  books.  The  sight  of  some 
Arabic  Manuscripts  in  a  private  library  at  Bristol,  when  he  was 
only  eight  or  nine  years  <k  age,  is  believed  to  have  first  wakened 
the  strong  passion  for  Oriental  learning  which  had  so  powerful  an 
influence  on  the  whole  current  of  his  future  life.  With  the  help 
of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  of  some  nranuscripts  lent  him 
by  Mr.  Fox,  of  Bristol,  he  not  only  learned  to  read  and  write 
Arabic,  but  to  speak  it  with  considerable  fluency ;  and  by  the 
time  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  his  unwearied  application 
had  enabled  him  to  make  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew,  Sy- 
riac,  Persian,  and  Turkish. 

'  About  this  time,  as  be  was  taking  an  evening's  walk  on  Kings- 
down,  near  Bristol,  he  happened  to  meet  a  Turk,  and,  being  desirous 
of  ascertaining  whether  his  pronunciation  of  the  Turkish  were  saf- 
.  ficiently  correct  to  he  understood  by  a  native,  he  addressed  him  in  that 
languages.  The  Turk,  after  expressing  his  pleasure  and  surprise  at 
being  so  unexpectedly  accosted  in  his  own  tongue,  informed  him  that 
he  was  a  nienilinnt,  but  was  then  in  distress,  having  been  recently 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Besides  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  his  successful  experiment,  Mr.  Rich  had  the  still  higher  gratifi- 
cation of  contributing  to  the  stranger's  relief.' 

The  turn  which  his  studies  had  taken,  led  his  friends,  as  well 
as  himself,  to  look  to  India  as  the  fittest  sphere  for  the  exertion 
of  his  talents ;  and  in  1803,  he  was  appomted,  through  the  in- 
terest of  a  friend,  to  a  cadetcy  in  the  Company's  military  service. 
A  letter  from  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall  to  his  friend  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  recommending  the  young  cadet  to  his  favourable 
notice,  is  alike  characteristic  of  the  distinguished  writer,  and  ho- 
nourable as  a  testimony  to  the  impression  which  Mr.  Rich  had 
'  at  that  early  period  made  on  those  who  knew  him,  by  his  acquire* 
ments  and  engaging  manners. 
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'"  Sheflbrd,  near  Cambridge,  Dec.  30,  1803. 

'  "  May  I  take  the  liberty,  before  I  close,  of  recommending  to  your 
atteHtion  a  yonng  gentlrman  of  tbe  name  of  Rich,  trbo  is  going  out 
in  the  same  fleet  as  you,  as  a  cadet,  to  Bombay.  He  is  of  Bristol, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  lately  of  seeing  him.  He  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary young  man.  With  little  or  no  assistuice,  be  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  many  lanKuageH,  particularly  with  the  languages  of 
the  Kast.  Besides  Latin,  Greek,  and  many  of  the  modem  languages, 
he  has  made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Cheldee,  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  is  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  which  he  began  to 
decipher  when  he  wad  but  fourteen.  He  is  nmv  seventeen.  He  has 
long  had  a  moat  vehement  desire  to  go  to  India,  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  indulge  his  passion  for  easteru  literature ;  and  after 
many  difficulties,  he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  being  appointed  to  the 
^tuation  of  cadet.  He  is  a  young  man  of  good  family,  and  of  most 
engaging  person  and  address.  His  name,  I  believe  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, ia  Rich.  If  it  is  consistent  with  your  views  to  honour  him  with 
your  countenance,  he  will  not,  I  am  almost  certain,  give  you  any 
reason  to  repent  of  your  kindness  and  condescension."' 

This  young  man  ultimately  became  the  son-io-law  of  tlie 
distinguished  jurist  to  whom  he  was  thus  kindly  recommended. 
He  did  not,  however,  go  out  with  Sir  James  as  cadet.  His  ac- 
quiremeatB  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Wilkine,  during  nis  stteudance  at  the  East  India  Hou.se,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  writership  on  the  Bombay  establishment,  which 
cnanged  his  destination  from  the  military  to  the  civil  branch  of 
the  service;  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  he  was  attached  as  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Lock,  then  proceeding  to  Egypt  as  Consul-general. 
Early  in  1804,  Mr.  Kich  embarked  in  the  Hindostan  stoie-ship, 
to  join  Mr.  Lock  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  vessel  took  fire 
in  tbe  Bay  of  Rosas;  and  he  escaped  with  the  crew  to  the  coast 
of  Catalonia,  whence  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  spent  some 
time  iu  that  country,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  its  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Lock  died  at  Malta,  before  he  had  entered  on  his 
mission ;  and  Mr.  Rich,  being  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  prosecute  his  travels  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
his  maitt  object,  proceeded  from  Malta  to  Constantinople  and  - 
Smyrna. 

'  While  sailing  up  the  Archipelago,  a  auspicionsTlooking  vessel  was 
,one  day  observed  baring  towards  that  iu  which  he  was  a  passenger- 
It  was  believed  to  be  a  pirate,  and  every  thing  was  made  ready  for  & 
desperate  defence.  On  her  nearer  approach,  however,  she  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  Turkish  merchantman,  when  Mr.  Rich  and  several 
others  went  aboard.  He  bad  not  been  long  on  the  deck,  when  one  of 
the  Turks  who  was  richly  dressed,  eyed  him  so  steadfastly  fur  same 
time  as  to  excite  his  particular  attention.     At  length  the  Turk  ad- 
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dreued  him,  Miyiag,'  "Sir,  I  know  you."  ''.And  I,"  replied  Mr. 
Rich,  "  have  seen  you  before."  An  explanation  followed.  It  wtti  the 
man  whom  he  had  assisted  when  in  distress  in  Bristol.' 

After  residing  for  some  time  at  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  Mr. 
Rich  left  Egypt  in  1807)  "■^^^  ''^  ^^  diBguiee  of  a  Mamloob, 
made  his  way  over-land  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Diarbekir 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  he  embarked  for  Bombay.  At 
Damascus,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language 
and  manners,  he  ventured  to  enter  the  grand  mosque  with  the 
great  body  of  pilgrims  assembled  there ;  an  act  which  would  have 
cost  him  his  life,  had  he  been  detected  to  be  a  Christian.  His 
host,  '  an  honest  Turk,'  captivated  with  his  address,  intreated 
him  to  settle  in   that  city,  *  offering  him  his  interest  and  his 

*  daughter  in  marriage.''  Mr.  Rich  arrived  at  Bombay  in  Sept. 
I8O7,  where  his  letters  of  introduction  procured  him  a  hospitable 
invita^on  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  Recorder  of  that 
l*residency ;  and  he  had  not  been  long  domesticated  in  the  family, 
before  a  mutual  attachment  was  formed  between  him  and  Miss 
Mackintosh,  the  result  of  which  Sir  James  thus  announces  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Hall : — '  Rich,  whom  you  recommended  to  me, 

*  is  become  my  son-in-law ;  and  he  is  indeed  a  son-in-law  to 
'  whom  the  fondest  parent  may  gladly  entrust  his  child.'  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  public 
called  for  a  Resident  at  Bagdad^  and  Mr.  Rich,  though  not  yet 
twenty-four,  was  acknowledged  to  he  the  fittest  person  to  occupy 
the  station.  Early  in  1808,  he  set  out  for  bis  Residency ;  and 
he  spent  about  six  years  at  Bagdad,  with  no  European  society 
but  that  of  his  wife  and  Mr.  Hine,  the  surgeon  to  the  Residency. 
It  was  during  these  years,  that  he  commenced  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  Oriental  MSS.  and  antiquities ;  and  in  his  Memoirs  on 
the  Ruins  of  Babyl.on,  he  gave  to  the  public  the  fruits  of  his 
observations  aud  researches  in  an  excursion  to  that  interesting 
site.  The  state  of  his  health  compelled  him,  at  the  end  of  1813, 
to  leave  the  Residency  for  change  of  climate.  He  repaired  with 
Mrs.  Rich  to  Constantinople;  thence  travelled,  by  way  of 
Vienna  to  Paris,  and  croBsing  the  Alps  to  Trieste,  returned  to 
the  Levant,  and  reached  Bagdad  by  the  over-land  route  from  the 
Ottoman  capital.  Resuming  his  farmer  pursuits,  he  remained 
between  five  and  six  years  more  at  the  Residency.  The  Tour 
into  Koordistan,  described  in  these  volumes,  he  undertook  in 
1820  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Bombay,  where  he  had  been  appointed  to  an  important  office, 
when  a  violent  and  unprovoked  attack  was  made  upon  the  Re- 
sidency by  the  orders,  or  with  the  connivance,  of  the  Paeha. 
This,  Mr.  Rich  succeeded  in  repelling  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
then  moved  down   to  Bussorn,  until  due  reparation  was  ottered. 
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While  there  avaiting  instructions  from  Government,  he  resolved 
upon  making  an  excursion  to  Sbirauz  and  PersepoHs.  At  Shirauz, 
the  cholera  morbus  was  raging  with  such  violence  that  six  thouT 
sand  inhabitaDts,  out  of  a  population  of  40,000,  were  carried  off 
in  a  &T  days.  The  prince-^vemor,  with  his  court  and  all  the 
chief  people,  fled  the  city.     Mr.  Hich 

'  refused  to  quit  the  place,  and  continued  nobly  to  exert  himself  to 
qniet  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitantB,  and  to  assist  the  sick  and  dying. 
His  time  for  many  days  was  chiefiy  employed  in  visiting  them,  and 
odministeriug  (he  necessary  medicines.  The  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
respect  which  he  received  from  the.  multitudes  whom  he  assisted,  was 
most  gratifying  to  bis  heart.  But  the  disease  was  already  working  in 
his  own  veius.  On  leaving  the  hath  on  the  4th  of  October,  symptoms 
'of  cholera  appeared ;  and,  m  spite  of  every  assistance  and  care,  he  ex- 
pired on.  the  following  morning.  He  was  interred  in  the  Jehan-Numa, 
one  of  the  royal  gardens,  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time,  where  a  monu- 
ment  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memury,* 

Thus  saddenly,  in  the  prime  of  life, — he  was  only  in  hia  thirty- 
fifth  year, — was  this  accomplished  and  amiable  man  arrested'in 
his  honourable  career,  at  the  moment  that  advancement  was 
opening  before  him.  The  Writer  of  the  anonymous  notice  thus 
laconic^ly,  but  emphatically,  sums  up  his  character. 

'  His  affections  were  warm  and  active.  He  was  the  most  steady 
and  sincere  of  friends.  He  was  the  fondest  of  husbands.  His  sense 
of  rehgion  was  deep-rooted.  His  force  of  character  enabled  him  to 
«n>ay  and  guide  those  among  whom  he  was  placed.  Never  did  the 
British  character  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  eminence  in  Turkish  Ara- 
bia as  when  he  presided  at  Bagdad.' 

Mr.  Rich  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of  manu- 
scripts. The  contents  of  these  volumes  are,  first,  his  Journal  of 
a  Residence  in  Koor^stan,  with  an  Appendix  of  Documents 
illustrative  of  the  topography,  historv,  and  dialects  of  the  coun- 
try; secondly,  the  Continuation  of  his  Journal,  describing  his 
journey  from  Suliraania  to  Mousul,  his  examination  of  the  Ruins 
of  Nineveh,  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  and  his  final 
departure  ti-om  that  city  for  Bussora.  Three  Letters  carry  on 
the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Persia  up  to  the  day  before  his 
&tal  seizure.  A  second  Appendix  comprises  Notes  on  the  Battle 
of  Arbela,  and  a  variety  of  routes  and  other  details  illustrating 
the  geography  of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris.  There  is  given,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  first  volume,  a  Fragment  of  a  Journal  kept  by 
Mrs.  Rich,  from  Bagdad  to  Sulimania :  the  reader  will  wish  ^he 
had  carried  it  on  during  the  whole  journey,  as  it  supplies  many 
interesting  particulars,  of  which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in  giving 
a  brief  abstract. 
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As  Mr.  Bich  deemed  it  proper  to  travel  in  Ihb  officul  oapunty, 
Mrs.  Rich  was  oUiged,  in  conftmoity  to  OrieDtsl  etiquette,  to 
perform  the  jouniey  in  b  corered  litter  {takht-rewm),  attended 
by  women  Bervants  and  all  the  state  of  a  haram,  and  to  keep, 
dnring  each  day's  march,  at  a  respecriiil  distance  irom  her  huo- 
band's  retinue.  This  consisted  of  several  officers  and  servants 
of  the  Residency,  and  a  body-ffuard  of  tventy-flve  sepoys ;  form- 
ing a  strong  party  of  between  fifty  and  raxty,  composed  of  Christ- 
ians, Jews,  Turks,  Armenims,  Persians,  and  Indians.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  their  journey  properly  commenced  .from  a  garden- 
Iiouse  in  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad.  AJfter  being  much  impeded  by 
nnuflual  torrents  of  ram,  which  converted  the  flat  country  into 
mud  and  water,  and  in  swne  pUees  rendered  it  necessary  to  de- 
viate from  the  proper  road,  the  party  reached  on  the  24th  the 
Hamreen  hiili.  This  is  a  long,  low  range  of  sand-atone  formation; 
its  northem  face  composed  of  sand  and  pebbles,  which  appears  to 
be  the  first  step  of  the  ascent  from  the  burning  plains  of  Irak 
Arabi.  The  next  day,  they  reached  Eifri,  where  Mr.  Rich  was 
surprised  to  £nd  a  small  community  of  Jews,  who  have  a  syna- 
gogue. Near  this  town,  an  ancient  site  is  indicated  by  extensive 
,vestige8  of  buildings  and  sepulchral  mounds  and  excavations, 
which  the  inhabitants  attribute  to  the  Ghiaaurs  or  infidels.  Gold 
and  silver  coins  are  frequently  found  here,  which  the  villagers 
immediately^  melt  down.  Mr.  Rich  was  not  able  to  obtain  any, 
of  them,  to  ascertain  the  age  or  dynasty  to  which  they  belong; 
but  the  sepulchral  jars  or  urns  dug  out  of  a  lofly  mound,  per- 
fectly resemble  those  found  at  Scleuda  and  Babylon,  and  point 
to  the  Sossanian  times.  The  ruins  extend  about  a  mile  in  length. 
At  Eski  Eifn  (Old  Kifri),  two  hours  s.w.  of  the  present  town, 
are  other  ancient  vestiges.  An  immense  artificial  mount  forms 
a  conspicuous  object,  resembling  the  Mujelibe  in  the  plain  of 
Sabylon :  it  is  about  fifly -seven  feet  in  height,  and  an  imperfect 
square  of  about  960  feet.  A  small  vault  has  been  discovered  in 
it,  formed  of  coarse  bricks,  and  containing  many  sepulchral  urns. 
On  the  centre  of  the  mound  is  a  small  burial-place  of  Arabs ; 
and  '  the  Mussulman  now  confounds  his  dust  with  that  of  the 
*  fire- worshipping  Persian."  Similar  mounds  are  found  in  all  other 
directions;  and  it  .is  evident  from  the  thickly  scattered  ruins,  that 
a  numerous  population  once  occupied  this  now  desolate  coun- 
try. 

On  leaving  EifH,  the  children  of  the  village,  Mrs.  Rich  says, 
followed,  '  smothering  us  with  roses.'  The  route  descended  from 
the  Eifri  hills  into  a  large  and  finely  cultivated  plain  occupied 
by  a  Turcoman  tnbe ;  and,  passing  other  ruins  and  ancient  ves- 
tiges, led  to  Toozkhoormattee,  a  large  village  situated  near  the 
pass  l^  which  the  Ak-soo,  coming  down  from  the  Eoordish  moun- 
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tains,  finds  its  way  into  the  plain  *.  Near  this  Tillage,  the  in- 
habitants of  whien  are  chiefly  Turkish,  of  the  equiTocal  sect  of 
Ismailians,  arc  valuable  naphtha-pita,  which  yield  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  proprietor.  To  the  west  of  the  town  are  some 
mounds  of  rubbish,  and  one  remarkable  ruin- 

'  On  a  little  square  platform  of  a  bulling  is  one  pier  of  it  standing, 
■o(  coarse  masonry,  apparently  not  tctv  ancient.  Further  north  are 
six  pieis  standing,  forming  part  of  an  oblong  building,  wbose  direction 
is  east  and  west ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  a  body  and 
two  aisles  or  verandahs.  The  door  ia  weat ;  and  another  corresponding  ' 
-recess  or  inxning  on  the  east,  has  been  sapperted  on  each  side  by  a 
eemi-circuiar  pilaster  or  buttress.  The  whole  has  been  vaulted ;  the 
mascmry  ia  extreuiety  rude.  I  should  conjecture  this  to  have  been  a 
chnrch:  it  greatly  reaemhles  the  ruins  of  Chaldean  and  Syrian 
ohurches  I  have  seen.  The  moande  are  scattered  about  to  a  great 
extent,  and  prove  this  to  have  been,  at  B<nne  former  petiod,  a  consider- 
able place.'    VoL  I.,  pp.  31, 2. 

Near  Taook,  the  next  stage,  are  found  Eome  other  ruins,  whieh 
are  noticed  by  Olivier,  but  unaccountably  transferred  foy  bim  to 
ToozkhoDnnattee.  They  are  of  the  Mohammedan  era,  csd- 
sisdng  of  an  old  minaret  of  beautiful  brick-work,  and  a  small 
gateway  in  the  taste  of  the  finest  remains  of  the  Ehalifate  of 
Bagdad.  The  ruins  of  a  church  were  pointed  out,  at  the  di&- 
lance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  road ;  but  Mr.  Rich  did  not 
visit  it.     Dakoka,  which  is  represented  by  the  miserable  village 

-  of  Taook,  was  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Chaldeans ;  and  its  bishops 
are  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period. 

Crossing  another  ran^e  of  hills,  of  sand-stone  and  gravel,  the 

■  route  led  into  the  beaubfiil  plain  of  Leiian,  which  now  exhibited 
an  expanse  of  green,  such  as  *  the  poor  Bagdadees'  of  the  party 
had  never  before  beheld.  We  must  insert  Mrs.  Rich's  animated 
description  of  the  scene. 

'  May  3.  We  set  off  at  about  half-past  five,  and  had  one  of  the 
pleasantest  day's  journeys  I  have  known  for  a  long  time,  over  green 
niUs  and  through  fertile  valleys,  the  pretty  mountain  stream  of  the 
Leiian  meeting  us  every  now  and  then  :  its  pure  waters  gurgled  over 
its  pebbly  bed ;  its  banks  were  bedecked  with  trees  and  flowers  of  all 
descriptions,  and  enlivened  by  the  sweet  notes  of  hundreds  of  birds, 
among  which  the  lark  and  the  thmsh,  those  well-known  sweet  voices 
of  another  and  a  better  land,  affected  me  very  powerfully.  Added 
to  all  this,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the  novelty  of  the  lovely  scene,  and 
the  amazement  of  our  people,  altt^ther  assured  us  we  really  had 
reached  another  region,  ana  were  quitting  the  dreary,  parched-up, 


*  This  stream,  and  the  other  waters  from  this  range,  arc  received 
by  the  Adhaym,  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  below  Ballad. 
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mdanchaly  pluns  of  Bagdad,  where  the  very  sight  of  extensive  green 
it  unwelcome  to  the  traveller,  as  it  can  only  be  produced  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river  Tigris,  or  the  cantda  which  intersect  the  country, 
and  is  consequently  marshy,  wet,  and  unwholesome. 

'  For  the  tirat  hour  of  our  stage,  we  proceeded  up  the  banks  of  the 
pretty  Leilan,  covered  with  mulberry,  pomegranate,  a  kind  of  dwarf 
poplar,  willow,  and  other  trees ;  betides  uiat,  in  inaiiy  places,  the 
ground  looked  dyed  with  the  quantities  of  roses  that  perfumed  the  air. 

A  tent  for  us  was  pitched  on  a  L'ttle  elevation  above  my  favourite 

river,  which  winding  and  meandering  over  its  pebbly  bed,  through 
little  bosquets  of  fig-trees,  mulberry-trees,  and  rose-mishes,  together 
with  the  gentle  green  Bevelling  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  the  ex- 
tremely fiesh  appearance  of  ev»ry  thine  around  us,  altogether  made 
me  very  pathetic,  as  Claude  callea  it,  while  he  tried,  though  very  un- 
successfully, to  conceal  how  very,  very  much  he  sympathized^witn  me. 
But,  from  our  very  long  privation  of  such  a  prospect,  it  appeared  like 
enchantment,  and  affected  us  more  than  the  many  celebrated  spots  we 
had  visited  in  either  England,  Switzerland,  or  Italy.  We  rambled 
about  the  valley  and  t}irough  the  beautiful  grove,  gathering  roses  aud 
wild-flowers,  till  suddenly  we  came  to  a  mild  rose  busk,  for  which 
everything  else  ivas  abandoned,  and  we  almost  worshipped  the  solitary 
exile,  as  it  seemed,  from  England,'     Vol.  I.,  pp.  355,  6.  ' 

It  was  only  now  that  they  could  be  said  to  have  fairly  quitted 
the  dreary  Gkermaeeer  (hot  country),  the  name  given  to  the 
tract  between  the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagnis ;  and  Mr.  Rich 
seemed,  he  eays,  '  to  inhale  a  new  existence.'  From  the  summits 
of  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Leitan  water  on  the  North, 
the  streams  run  down  to  EooTdietan ;  and  the  traveller  passes 
from  the  diBtrict  of  Kara  Hassan,  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
Pasha  of  Bagdad,  into  the  Koordish  government  of  Sulimania. 
A  bare,  steep,  and  narrow  ridge,  extending  from  n.w.  to  s.e., 
here  aflTords,  by  three  passes,  a  road  from  the  plains  of  Assyria 
into  Eoordistan.  The  derbent  i  Bazian,  or  Bazian  pass,  forms 
a  common  entrance  or  outlet  to  several  valleys,  separated  by  low 
hills,  which  occupy  the  district  enclosed  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Bazian  and  Karadagh  mountains  on  the  west,  and  on  the  cast,  by 
the  Azmir  and  Goodroon  range.  The  valley  of  Snlimania  is  the 
second  of  these,  extending  southward  to  the  foot  of  the  snow-clad 
mountains  of  Avroman,  which  divide  it  on  the  east  from  the 
territory  of  Sinna  (or  Sinendrij),  in  Persian  Koordistan.  These 
are  a  part  of  Mount  Zagros  or  Shahoo,  of  which  the  high  range 
of  the  Kandeel-dagh,  comprising  the  Rewandiz  *,  Aicko,  Sikeneh, 


"  The  people  of  Rewandiz  were  reported  to  be  to  the  kst  degree 
savage  and  stupid.  Recent  advices  from  Persia  state,  that  the  present 
Shah  was  about  to  undertake  au  expedition  into  Koordistao,  to  chas- 
tise these  intractable  mountaineers,  through  whose  territory  lies   a 
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and  Saook-Bouluk  mfiuntains,  is  a  prolongation.  These  moun- 
tains form  the  natural  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  The 
actual  boundary  is  frequently  a  small  stream. 

Fir  Omar  Goodroon,  the  name  given  to  the  snovy  summit 
of  the  bare  rocky  range  extending  from  Keuy-Sanjak  on  the 
N.  to  Seghirraeh  s.e.,  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  on  approach- 
ing Sulimania.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  f^lscier,  which  supplies  all 
Koordistan  with  ice,  the  store  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  and 
never  melts.  A  fine  view  of  the  range  was  obtained  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  circular  mound  above  100  feet  high,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  district  of  Tchemtchemal.  Artificial  mounts  of  this  de- 
scription are  found,  apparently  at  regular  intervals,  throughout 
this  line  of  country.  Mr.  Rich  supposes  them  to  have  been 
royal  stations  marking  the  progress  of  an  anny ;  '  perhaps  that 
'  of  Xerxes,  or  of  Darius  Hyataapes.'  '  Perhaps  from  hence,' 
writes  Mrs.  Rich,  speaking  of  Tchemtchemal,  '  some  of  the  more 
'  andent  Persian  kings,  Cyrus  or  Xerxes,  may  have  surveyed 
'  their  armies  in  the  plain  below ;  while  at  the  moment  1  ant 
'  writing,  a  company  of  Indians,  in  the  English  uniform,  with 

*  drums  and  fifes,  are  parading  on  the  very  same  spot,  arid  march- 
'  ing  to  a  Scotch  tune  I ' 

Sulimania,  into  which  Mr,  Rich  made  his  public  entry  May  10, 
is  a  miserable-looking  town,  composed  chiefly  of  mud  hovels, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  Arab  village,  but  contain- 
ing among  the  pubuc  buildings  a  handsome  mosque  and  a  very 
fine  bath.  The  town  is  not  quite  fifty  years  old,  and  received  its 
name  from  its  founder,  in  honour  of  Suliman  Pasha,  then 
governor  of  Bagdad.  An  andent  mound  occupied  the  site.  The 
former  capital  of  the  territory  was  Karatcholan  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Azmir  hills.  Sulimania  contained  at. the  time  of  Mr. 
Rich*s  visit,  2000  houses  of  Moslem,  130  of  Jews,  nine  of 
Chaldean  Christiana,  who  have  a  wretched  small  church,  and  five 
of  Armenians,  who  have  neither  priest  nor  church.  There  are 
five  mosques,  six  khans,  and  five  public  baths.  The  Koordish 
inhabitants  are  chiefiy  of  the  peasant  caste,  who  are  described  to 
be  of  a  totally  dif^rent  race  from  the  clansmen  or  military 
Koords.  '  The  Turks  call  us  all  Kooras,'  said  Mahommed  Aga 
to  Mr.  Rich,  '  and  have  no  conception  of  the  distinction  between 

*  us;  bat  we  are  quite  a  distinct  people  from  the  peasants,  and 
'  they  have  the  stupidity  which  the  Turks  are  pleased  to  attribute 

caravan  ronte.  Rewandiz  is  a  castle  belonging  to  on  indroendent 
Bey,  very  strongly  seated  on  a  lofty  mountain,  (part  of  Slount  Zagroa,) 
cut  down  on  one  side  by  the  Zab,  and  on  the  other  side  approadiable 
only  by  narrow  defiles.  A  few  years  ago.  Abbas  Miraa  stmt  an  army 
to  reduce  this  fort,  which  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  its 
artillery. 
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'  to  us.'  A9  «tupid  OB  a  Koprd,  is  s  couibob  uying,  H  seenB^ 
among  the  Turks.  The  treatmeDt  which  th«  peasantry  receive,- 
Mr.  Rich  remarks,  is  veil  adapted  to  brutify  them  ;  their  oondi-; 
tion  is  most  wretdied;  and  theit  Koordish  masten,  untaught  by 
the  oppression  to  which  they  are  themselves  sobject  from  the 
higher  powers,  Turkish  or  Persian,  cannot  be  brought  to  ie^l 
either  shame  or  compunction  for  their  cruelty  to  their  poor  de- 
pendents. It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  lowland 
Koords  deserve  the  contemptuous  estimate  which  their  highJaod 
lords  affect  to  entertain  of  their  natural  capacity.  The  difierence 
of  physiognomy  between  the  two  races,  Mr.  Rich  says,  is  per- 
fectly distinguishable.  The  peaasat  Koord  has  a  much  softer  and 
more  r^ular  countenance,  with  features  sometintes '  quite  Grecian.' 
'  The  clansman  is  hard-featured,  with  a  thick,  prosainent  foreheadf 
*  abrupt  lines,  and  eyes  sunk  in  hia  head,  which  are  usually  fixed 
'  in  a  Kind  of  stare.  Light  grey,  and  even  blue,  is  a  common 
'  colour  for  the  ^es.'  One  would  not  infer  from  this  description 
intellectual  superiority.  The  clansman  may  easily  he  known  too, 
Mr.  Rich  adds,  by  a  firm  step  and  open,  determined  manner.  '  At 
'  the  first  glance  you  can  tell  that  they  are  the  lords  of  the  country.' 
The  clannish  Koorda  bear  no  proportion  to  the  peasant  race  in 
numbers,  the  latter  being  as  four  or  even  five  to  one.  The  clans 
are  of  two  sorts ;  those  who  are  settled  in  particular  districts,  of 
whom  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  3000  families  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Sulimania,  and  the  wandering  or  encunping  clans,  who 
amount  to  about  10,000  families,  consisting,  cm  an  average,  of  seven 
persons  to  a  tent.  Among  the  latter  is  the  tribe  or  clan  of  Zend, 
rendered  famous  by  the  elevation  of  Eerim  Khan,  its  chief,  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
Zend  gave  way  to  the  Kajar  tribe  in  the  reigning  dynasty  *.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  Koordish  clans  is  that  of  the  Jafs,  of  whom 
there  are  twelve  branches;  and  under  their  protection  are  frag* 
ments  of  all  the  tribes  of  Loristan  and  Persian  Eoordistan. 
They  live  in  tents,  encamping  during  summer  on  the  high  moun* 
tains  which  &rm  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  Sinna,  axkA  d&: 
scending,  in  winter,  to  the  banks  of  the  Diala.  They  are  a  fine- 
looking  people,  but, are  esteemed  exceedingly  uncivilized  and  bar- 
barous, even  \n  the  other  Koords.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
quite  as  marked  a  distinction  subsists  between  the  different  dan% 
as  between  the  clansmen  and  the  peasant  Koords,  who  form  the 
settled  population.  The  dwellers  in  tents  and  the  dwellers  in 
walla,  have  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  from  time  immemorial,  been  at 
variance ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  Arab  Bedoween  and 
the  Arab  feUah,  exactly  answers  to  that  which  subsists  in  Koor- 

*  The  Kajar  tribe  is  Turkish  or  Turkman,  not  Koordish. 
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distaQ  between  tbe  Sipah  or  soldiers,  and  the  Goonm  or  peasmits. 
The  townsman  boasts  of  his  city :  the  tribesman  of  his  geaeaiogVt 
for,  hsTing  no  fixed  locality,  his  clan  is  his  country,  llie  attach" 
ment  of  the  Koordi  to  their  chiefs  is  very  strong. 

'  Id  Bagdad,  they  live  with  their  masters  in  the  mmt  taiserable 
exile,  struggling,  without  a  murmur,  with  every  sort  of  prifation  and 
suffering.  Gentlemen  who,  in  their  own  country,  have  a  horse  hand- 
somely cttparisoned,  and  aservant,  are  seen  in  Bagdad  in  rags;  and  are 
frequently  known  to  work  as  porters  or  water-carriers,  that  they  may 
take  their  day's  wages  to  their  masters,  to  contribute  to  his  support. 
When  the  brother  of  Abdurrahman  Pa^a  died  in  Bagdad)  one  oi  his 
Koords  was  standing  on  the  temee  or  flat  roof  of  the  house,  at  the 
moment  his  master  expired.  "  What  1  "  said  he ;  "  is  the  Bey  dead  ? 
Then  I  will  not  live  another  moment  I  "  And  immediately  he  threw 
himself  off  the  top  of  the  house,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  I  have 
often  beard  this  anecdote  related  in  Bagdad.  Yet,  an  exile  in  Bag- 
dad is  what  the  Koords  most  dread,  and  even  their  attachment  is  not 
always  proof  against  its  terrors.  Poverty  and  privation  they  can  en- 
dnre  without  a  murmur,  but  the  burning  wastes  of  Arabia  are  to  them, 
they  say,  truly  dreadful.  The  other  day,  when  Koord  Sullman  Pasha 
very  foolishly  allowed  himself  to  be  inveigled  into  Bagdad  once  more, 
after  having  repeatedly  had  proofs  of  the  fidsehood  and  treachery  of  the 
Pasha,  some  of  his  Beyzadehs,  w  gentlemen  of  the  Srst  rank,  came  to 
him,  and  told  him,  that  they  were  ready  to  undergo  any  thing  for  his 
sake  but  the  horrors  of  a  long  protracted  Bagdad  exile,  and  that  they 
desired  leave  to  depart  and  seek  their  fortunes  with  the  other  princes 
of  tbe  same  family  in  Koordistan.  When  their  masters  are  in  power, 
they  distribute  the  best  part  of  the  lands  among  these  their  raithful 
followers,  and,  besides,  make  them  continual  presents  of  horses  and 
arms.  Khaled  Pasha  told  me,  that  when  he  was  deposed  from  the 
government  of  Keuy  Sanjiak,  his  gentlemen  came  to  nimwith  their 
silver-mounted  trappings  and  silver  horse-furniture,  which  they  laid 
down  before  him,  telling  nim  that  he  was  now  going  into  exile  at  Bagdad, 
where  they  would  follow  him,  but  where  they  would  have  no  need  of 
such  finery  ;  and  that  they  therefore  requested  he  would  use  the  silver 
to  provide  himself  with  funds.'     Vol.  I.,  pp.  87,  88. 

Pnrtbn  on,  ve  find  the  following  curioos  and  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  some  of  the  principal  Koordisfa  clans. 

■  Among  the  reigning  families  in  Koordistan,  that  of  Babdinan, 
whose  capital  is  Amadia,  (called  by  the  natives  Bkbadan,)  is  the 
noblest,  and  is  even  looked  apon  as  lometlung  aaintly,  derivine  its 
origin  from  the  caliphs;  bnt,  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  &mily,  it 
dates  possibly  from  a  much  more  remote  antiquity.  No  person  darea 
use  the  same  vessel  or  pipe  as  is  used  by  the  prince  of  this  family  ;  not 
even  his  own  pipe-bearer  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  or  trying  it  for 
his  master.  His  person  is  so  sacred,  that,  in  the  fiercest  battle  among 
tribes,  their  arms  would  fall  from  their  hands  if  be  approached  them: 
Yet,  he  has  Httle  or  no  power,  over  the  savage  and  wariike  clans  which 
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compose  his  pemle ;  and  he  receives  notliing  from  the  revenues  of  hia 
oirn  estates.  Saould  he  vant  &  sum  of  money  ibr  any  extraordiaary 
exigency,  he  mounts  his  mule  and  goes  round  to  the  chiefs  of  the  dif- 
ferent dang,  becoming  a  mviaffer,  or  guest,  fur  &  night  with  each  of 
them  ;  when,  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  they  cannot  refuse  his  request ; 
and  in  the  morning  when  he  departs,  the  chief  with  whom  he  has 
passed  the  night,  makes  up  a  small  sum  as  a  voluntary  offering  to 
him. 

'  He  affects  the  state  of  the  latter  Abasside  caliphs.  He  alwavs 
sits  alone.  A  servant  brings  in  his  dinner,  and  then  leaves  him  till  he 
has  finished  it.  After  having  eaten  enough,  he  smooths  the  dish  over, 
that  no  one  may  see  what  part  he  has  eaten.  He  then  calls  a  single  at- 
tendant, who  removes  the  dinner,  brings  him  the  basin  and  ewer  to  wash, 
supplies  him  with  a  pipe,  and  then  leaves  him  alone  again.  The  Pasha 
is  very  well  dressed,  something  in  the  fashion  of  Mousul,  with  a  Cash- 
mere ahawl  on  his  head,  wound  round  a  red  cap  which  hangs  down 
behind,  and  is  called  a/w.  When  he  holds  a  divan,  first  the  Kiahya,  or 
prime  minister,  enters  and  salutes  the  Pasha  with  on  inclination  of  the 
tMdy  in  the  Persian  manner,  seating  himself  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  chief  of  the  Aleroori  tribe  next  follows,  and  takes  his  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  Kiahya;  then  the  other  resident  chiefs  of  clans,  in  the 
order  of  the  rank  of  their  clans.  Pipes  are  then  brought  at  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Pasha.  Only  one  servant  is  allowed  to  enter,  who  dis- 
tribntes  the  pipes ;  and  when  the  Pasha  wishes  the  divan  to  break  np, 
he  orders  coSee.  The  Kahvajee,  or  cofiee-maker,  looks  through  the 
window,  sees  how  many  are  present,  fills  as  many  cups  with  cofl^e, 
and  arranges  them  on  a  tray  which  he  brines  in  and  hands  in  succession ; 
after  which  they  all  go  away,  except  it  please  the  Pasha  to  order  any 
particular  person,  with  whom  he  may  have  business,  to  stop.  It  seems 
the  grandeur  of  the  Bah dinan  prince,  to  render  himself  as  inaccessible 
and  invisible  as  possible.  The  Behbeh  chief,  on  the  contrary,  is  expected 
to  make  himself  as  public  as  he  can  ;  and  he  bos,  indeed,  seldom  an 
hour  to  himself. 

f  Some  of  the  Bahdinan  princes,  the  father  of  the  present  one  for 
instance,  have  even  covered  their  heads  with  a  veil  whenever  theyrodc 
out,  that  no  profane  eye  might  see  their  countenance;  and  this,  we 
learn  from  Beinamin  of  Tudela,  was  the  practice  of  the  later  Caliphs 
of  Bagdad.  The  uniform  of  the  Pasha's  own  officers  and  servants, 
is  a  black  jacket,  made  of  abba  stufif,  manu&ctured  at  Mousul,  with 
gold  frc^.  All  wear  the  many-coloured  striped  trowsers  which  are 
the  supreme  bon  ton  in  Amadia  and  Julamerk. 

■  The  Pasha  when  he  goes  a-hunting,  changes  his  dress  itt  a  hunting- 
bos  of  his,  near  Amadia,  for  one  of  a  mountaineer  of  lower  rank,  in 
which  he  clambers  the  cli^,  and  lies  in  wait  For  the  wild  goat,  ob- 
serving never  td  shoot  one  younger  than  four  years.  Their  age  is 
easily  rect^nized  by  the  practised  eye,  even  at  a  distance,  by  their 
horns.  This,  and  snaring,  shooting,  or  hawking  the  red-l^ged  par- 
tridge, is  the  only  sport  in  the  territory  of  Amadu,  which  is  too  moun- 
tainous to  admit  of  exercise  on  horselnck. 

'  The  air  of  Amadia  is  hot  and  unwholesome  in  the  summer;  at  which  ' 
period  all  the  inhabitants  retire  to  their  i/aj/lak,  or  summer  quarters. 
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about  tvrahoursandahalf  from  the  town,  in  an  elevated  situation,  where 
tbere  is  snow  all  the  summer.  Here  the  Pasha  has  a  country  house/ 
and  the  people  make  tcbardaks.  A  strong  guard  is  obliged  to  be 
kept,  for  tear  of  incursions  from  the  Tiyari,  an  independent  Christian 
tribe  of  the  Chaldean  nation,  who  are  much  dreaded  by  all  the  Ma- 
hometans. 

'  Besides  thst  of  Bahdinan,  there  are  other  ancient  and  once  power- 
ful  femilies,  who  have  ruled  over  different  portions  of  Koordistan. 
The  ftimily  of  Boattan,  which  commands  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  respectable  family,  but  greatly  reduced  in  coifeideration  and 
inflnence.  Their  capital  is  Jezira,  which  is  said  to  be  now  in  a  very 
ruijiouB  condition.  The  district  of  Tor  is  between  Jesira  and  Mardin, 
hut  independent  of  both.  The  Soran  family  was  very  ancient,  and 
once  the  most  powerful  of  ^  the  &milieB  of  Koordistan,  the  whole  of 
which  country  it  possessed.  Its  capital  was  Harcer,  where  many  of 
their  monuments  may  still  be  seen,  of  a  very  superior  style  of  architec- 
ture to  any  other  in  Koordistan  of  any  age.  This  family  is,  become 
extinct,  and  out  of  its  ruins  rose  the  Bebbeh  family,  with  several 
others,  who  had  been  feudal  chiefs  under  the  Sorans.  Of  this  number 
is  the  family  of  Keuy  Sanjiak,  which  was  a  banner  of  the  Sorans.  It 
has  since  be«n  expelled  from  Keuy  Sanjiak,  which  is  now  governed  by^ 
the  Bebbehs.  The  Bebbehs  were  feudal  chiefs  of  Pizhden,  under  the 
Soraus,  and  their  capital  at  that  time  was  Darishmana,  but  which  is 
now  a  miserable  village  of  about  eighteen  bouses.  The  Bebbeh  family 
was  formerly  much  more  formidable  than  it  is  uow,  especially  after  the 
accession  of  old  Siiliman  Pasha  to  the  government  of  Bagdad,  when  the 
most  part  of  the  country,  as  far  as  Zengabad,  Meudeli,  and  Bedraa 
Jessan,  was  subjected  to  the  chief  of  the  Bebbehs ;  Altoon  Kinpri, 
and  Arhil,  being  likewise  under  bis  authority;  and  even  Sinna,  a 

frovince  of  Koordistan,  which  is  generally  under  the  dominion  of 
'eraia.'     Vol.  I.,  pp.  153—7.    ' 

Sinna  or  Sinendrij,  which  gives  its  name  to  that  part  of  Persian 
Koordistan  under  the  government  of  the  Vali,  (a  tributary  Khan 
or  prince  *,)  is  a  town  Containing  between  four  and  five  thousand 
families,  in  the  district  of  Hassanabad.  Mr.  Hich  describes  it 
aa  having  an  imposing  appearance  from  its  castellated  palace  on  a 
height  commanding  the  town ;  and  the  Vali's  gardens  are  mag- 
nificent. A  veiy  nandsome  mosque,  the  improvements  in  the 
pahux,  some  baths  and  caravanserais,  and  a  new  bazaar,  attested 
the  taste  and  the  tyranny  of  Amsn-ullab  Khan ;  but  *  the  unfiir- 


•  There  were  formerly  four  Valit  tributary  to  Persia;  viz.  those  of 
Haweiza,  Loristau,  Sinna,  and  Georgia;  but  the  Vali  of  Sinna  is  the 
only  one  remaining.  His  proper  title,  it  seems,  is  Vali  of  Sinna- 
Ardelan.  The  latter  name,  Mr.  Rieh  was  told,  is  not,  however,  a 
territorial  denomination,  but  derived  from  a  celebrated  personage  of 
the  family.  We  question  this,  and  suspect  it  to  be  the  original  name 
«f  the  t«rait*ry. 

VOL.  XV.— N.S-  s  s 
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*  tunale  citizen  and  pcBsant  groan  when  his  buildings  are  men- 

*  tioned.*  The  ordinary  habitations,  like  those  of  Si^imania,  are 
of  mud.  Among  the  inhabitantB  are  about  200  families  of  Jews, 
and  fifty  of  Chaldean  Catholics,  who  have  a  church  and  a  priest, 
and  are  all  tradesmen  or  small  merchants.  Carpets  of  a  superior 
quality  to  those  of  Eermanshah  are  made  here.  The  Moham- 
medans are  of  the  Soonee  or  orthodox  sect ;  but  the  Vali  and  his 
family  affect  to  be  of  the  Sheeah  or  Persian  creed.  The  territory 
of  the  Vali  comprises  the  seven  boluka  or  provinces  of  Juanroo, 
Ayroman,  Mcrivan,  Banna,  Sakis,  Hassanabad,  and  Isfendabad. 
Cruel  and  avaricious  even  beyond  the  generality  of  Persian  go- 
vernors, a  perfect  master  of  Persian  politeness  and  duplicity. 
Splendid  and  selfish,  a  general  monopolizer  within  his  dominions, 
this  Koordish  chieftain  eihibited  the  genuine  features  of  an 
eastern  despot,— a  terror  to  his  own  subjects,  and  despised  by  all 
others.  His  family  is  ancient,  having,  it  was  stated  to  Mr.  Rich, 
been  princes  of  Sinna  for  nearly  7OO  years ;  but,  being  of  the 
Gooran  or  peasant  caste,  it  was  not  held  in  any  estimation  by  the 
clansmen. 

'  Jf  Aman-ullab  Khan  were  deposed,  not  a  single  man  woaid  follow 
him,  except  some  menials  whom  he  could  afford  to  pay.  But  if  Mah- 
mood  Pasba  of  Snlimania  were  deposed,  all  hia  relations  would  in- 
stantly leave  their  country  and  follow  him,  giving  him  up  whatever 
tbey  possessed  in  ready  money  and  effects,  and  would  even  work  at 
daily  labour  to  bring  their  pittance  to  contribute  to  his  support  and 
comfort.  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  difference  of  spirit  in 
-  the  clansmen  and  the  Goorana,  who  are  a  timid  and  heartless  race,  and 
said  to  be  meaner,  more  thievish,  and  more  deceitful  even  than  the 
Persians.'     Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

The  Vali  has  many  nomadic  Koords,  however,  under  his  jurie- 
diction ;  and  the  Jafs  were  formerly  all  subjects  of  the  Sinnia 
prince,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  district  of  Juanroo. 

Mr.  Rich  reached  Sinna  at  a  time  of  general  mourning  and 
distress,  arising  from  the  following  circumstances,  which  will  re- 
csl  to  our  readers  events  in  sacred  history  strikingly  parallel. 

'  The  Vali's  eldest  son,  Mahommed  Hussein  Khan,  whose  mother 
was  a  woman  of  low  rank,  the  daughter  of  a  seialf  or  banker  in  tha 
toivn,  was  in  consequence  e;(cluded  from  the  succession,  in  favour  of  bis 
second  brother,  Mahomed  Ali  or  Rhosroo  Khan,  whose  mother  was  of 
the  first  family  in  Sinna  after  that  of  the  Vali  himself,  and  wlio  vras  be- 
sides the  V'aL's  favourite  son.  Some  quarrels  arose  between  the  bro- 
thers, in  which  the  father  shewed  a  marked  preference  for  the  younger. 
Mahommed  Hussein  Khan  'became  disgusted,  and  some  designing 
people  availed  themselves  of  this,  to  foment  the  dissensions.  They 
promised  him  support,  and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  run  awav  frcHn 
Sinna ;  which  be  did  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  head  of  a  coHsiaerable 
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body  of  fbllowets,  fur  he  was  very  popular.  He  took  th^  rood  between 
the  territories  of  Bagdad  and  KermanBliBh,  and  on  his  way  plundered 
some  of  the  tribes  under  his  father's  guvernment,  which  were  pasturing 
in  tbe  plaint  of  Bagdad  and  Khanukeen.  The  Vali,  having  procured 
permission  from  the  ItioK  of  Persia,  pursued  his  Eon  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  I  arrived  at  Khanakeen  and  Kasr  i  Shireen  a  couple  of  days 
after  he  had  left  those  places,  in  March  last.  He  at  last  came  up  with 
his  son  in  the  territory  of  Kermanshab.  A  battle  ensued,  in  wbi.ch 
both  sides  fought  with  considerable  fury.  The  Vali  had  given  strict 
orders  that  no  one  should  fire  at  or  wound  his  son ;  but,  in  the  con- 
fusion, tbe  young  man  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Sinna,  to  which  place  he  was  brought  after  the  ac- 
tion. The  Vali  was  almost  distracted.  He  beheaded  a  great  number 
of  his  son's  followers  on  the  spot ;-  and  after  his  return  to  Sinna,  he 
put  to  death  upwards  of  a  hundred  considerable  persons.  Nearly  four 
Hundred  more  fled  to  Kermanshah,  and  the  Vali  turned  out  their 
wives  and  families  be^ars,  mined  their  houses,  and  confiscated  their 
property.*     Vol.  I.,  pp.  209,  10. 

In  the  origin  of  this  unnatural  contest,  the  fraternal  jenIousieB 
necessarily  resulting  from  polygamy ,^in  the  anxiety  of  the  father 
to  protect  the  life  of  his  rebellious  son — "  Deal  gently  for  my  sake 
with  the  young  man,"— in  the  fatality  by  which  this  comroand 
was  frustrated,  -  the  overwhelming  grief  of  the  parent,  in  which 
the  triumph  over  his  rebellious  subjects  was  forgotten — "  the 
victory  that  day  was  turned  into  mourning,^ — we  have  an  almost 
exact  counterpart  to  the  rebellion  and  death  of  Absalom  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Jewish  monarch,  nearly  thirty  centuries  ago. 
Nor  is  this  surprising :  human  nature  is  the  same  that  it  was 
then. 

The  peasantry  of  Persian  Eoordistan,  Mr.  Rich  says,  are  by 
no  means  so  'good-looking*  as  those  of  the  Turkish  territory; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  pleased  with  either  the 
people  or  the  country.     He  was  glad  to  get  back  again   to   '  the 

*  land  of  hospitality,''  and  to.be  welcomed  by  'real  Koords/ 
whose  national  character  he  considers  as  superior  to  that  of  either 
Ottomans  or  Persians.  The  Koords  are  in  general,  he  says, 
'  much  more  eager  after  information,  much  more  diffident  of 
'  themselves,  and  much  easier  to  instruct,  than  the  Turks,  and,  I 
'  believe,  than  the  Persians  either.'  The  condition  of  the  women 
is  far  better  in  Koordistan  than  in  either  Turkey  or  Persia ; 
'  that  is  to  say,  they  are  treated  as  equals  by  their  husbands,  and 
'  they  laugh  at  and  despise  the  slavish  subjection  of  the  Turkish 
'  women.     There  is  something  approaching  to  domestic  comfort 

*  in  Koordistan :  in  Turkey,  the  idea  is  quite  unknown.'  Al- 
though far  less  scrupulous  in  concealing  themselves  from  strangers 
than  Turkish  or  even  Arab  women,  (the  lower  classes  go  about 
the  town  unveiled,)  their  morals  are  far  more  correct ;  and  *  no 
'  women  can  conduct  themselves  with  more  real  propriety  than 
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'  the  Eoordisb  ladies/  Instances  of  mucnline  courage  are  by 
no  meanA  rare  among  them ;  and  were  another  Saladin  to  arise, 
the  martial  heroineB  of  romance  would  find  their  counterparts  in 
some  of  the  Koordish  damsels.  In  no  country,  Mr.  Rich  says, 
are  to  be  seen  so  many  line,  hale  old  people  of  both  sexes ;  and 
he  gums  up  his  account  of  them  by  saying : 

'  I  quit  Koordistan  wttb  unfeigned  r^ret.  I  most  unexpectedly 
found  in  it  the  best  people  that  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  East.  I 
have  formed  ftiendshipa,  and  been  uniformly  treated  with  a  d^ree  of 
sincerity,  kindness,  and  uubounded  hospitality,  which  I  fear  I  must  hot 
again  loiijc  for  in  the  course  of  my  weary  pilgrimage.'     Vol.  I.  p.  327. 

In  two  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  in- 
timate communication,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  take  a  deep  in- 
terest. One  of  these,  a  noble  character,  Mr.  Rich  thus  charac- 
terizes. '  Omar  Aga  is,  in  short,  the  only  native  of  the  East  I 
'  ever  met  with,  in  the  course  of  rather  a  long  experience  among 

*  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians,  to  whom  I  can  apply  the-  epithet 

*  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.'  Tne  other  is  the 
amiable  Pasha  of  Sulimania,  whose  character  presents  the  yet  more 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  devout  Mussulman. 

'  Slahmood  Pasha  is,  indeed,  a  very  estimable  man,  and  I  shall 
always  think  of  him  with  affectiou.  His  very  countenance  is  in- 
dica^ve  of  purity,  of  candour,  and  simplicity.  I  never  expected  to 
meet  with  such  a  man  in  the  East.  I  fear  many  such  ore  not  to  be 
met  with  in  better  climes.  There  is  a  melancholy  and  a.  tenderness  in 
his  character  which  render  him  very  interesting.  He  is  all  feeling. 
The  death  of  his  son  he  will  not  readily  get  over ;  and  I  will  confidcnth- 
assert,  that  no  native  of,  the  East  ever  loved  his  wife  and  children  m 
he  does.  Yesterday  evening  he  went  into  his  haram  for  the  first  time 
since  the  unhappy  event.  A  child  of  his  brother's  met  him,  and 
called  him  fother.  That  name  and  the  infimtine  voice  in  which  it  ivas 
prononnced,  were  too  much  for  him ;  he  shrieked  and  foil  senseless  to 
the  ground.  It  must  be  recollected  that  all  grief  is  reprobated  by  the 
Mahometan  religion  ;  and  excess  of  feeling  for  a  woman  or  a  child  is 
universally  despised  by  the  followers  of  Islam,  which  preaches  only 
apathy  and  stcmneiu.  The  Pasha  has  become  more  really  religious 
than  any  Oriental  I  ever  knew ;  yet  it  has  not  made  him  fanatic  or 
unfeeling.  His  better  nature  has  risen  above  the  degrading  doctrines 
of  Mahommedism.  Yet  a  worse  man  would  make  a  better  prince ; 
and  Mahmood  Pasha  is  by  no  means  the  chief  that  Koordistan  re- 
quires ;  his  virtues  are  all  those  of  private  life.'     pp.  324,  5. 

Of  this,  the  worthy  Pasha  seemed  so  Itilly  conscious,  that  he 
expressed  to  Mr.  Rich  his  wish  to  abdicate,  saying  with  great  in- 
genuousness :  '  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  God  was  pleased  to 
make  me  a  governor.'  '  For  the  benefit  of  so  many  thousands  of 
'  people,'  replied  'Mr.  Rich.     '  Alas ! "  rejoined  the  Pasha,  '  then 
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*  vhst  an  account  shall  I  have  to  give  him  at  the  last  day'P 
We  must  make  room  for  the  following  narrative,  given  as  nearly 
as  poGsible,  Mr.  Rich  assures  us,  in  the  Pasha's  own  words,  who 
mentioned  the  circumstances  '  not  in  praise  of  himself,  but  simply 
'  as  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  advantage  of  placing  our  confidence 
'  in  God.' 

'  "  DsHng  the  time  that  I  was  a  hostage  at  Kermanahab,  for  the 
fidelity  of  my  late  father,  he  was  obliged  by  circamstances  to  adopt 
the  Turkish  interests.  My  life  was  consequently  forfeited  ;  and  the 
Shahzadeh  sent  for  me  to  put  me  to  death.  It  was  night.  I  was 
brought  betbre  bim  with  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back.  The  Prince 
was  sitting  in  his  hall,  and  lighted  candles  were  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  the  executioner  stood  by  ready  to  perform  his  office  on  me. 
Alany  a  man  who  would  face  deatli  in  tne  field  of  honour,  would 
shrink  at  being  brought  up,  with  his  hands  bound,  befttre  the  execu- 
tioner. It  was  a  fearful  sight  (may  Ood  never  show  it  to  you !);  and 
I  own,  my  courage  forsook  me.  In  my  agony,  however,  I  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  left  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and,  praised  be 
his  name,  it  was  instantly  revealed  to  me.  I  felt  it  strike  on  my 
heart,  as  if  the  following  words  had  been  impressed  on  it : — ■  Am  I 
not  He  who  brought  thee  out  of  thy  mother's  womb,  and  protected 
thee  through  "all  dangers  to  the  present  hour?  Might  I  not  have  de- 
stroyed thee  at  any  moment  ?  therefore  why  fearest  thou  now?  Can 
this  man  do  aught  against  thee,  except  by  my  will  ? '  At  that  instant 
I  felt  comfort,  my  heart  gained  strength,  and  I  stood  before  the 
Prince,  who  only  remanded  me  back  to  prison,  and  nothing  more  was 
done  to  me."  *    Vol.  I.,  pp.  144, 5. 

One  is  ready  to  say  of  such  a  man,  *'  Thou  art  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Could  a  New  Testament,  in  his  own  tongue, 
.  have  been  put  into  his  hands,  niay  we  not  presume  that  "  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  would  have  commended  itself  to  his  con- 
science and  heart  ?  But  fifteen  years  have  rolled  away ;  and 
Mahmood  Pasha  and  Osman  Aga  are,  probably,  no  longer  num- 
bered with  the  living. 

Mr.  Rich  was  surprized  to  learn,  that  in  the  Eoordish  pro- 
vince of  Sliehrizoor  there  are  some  villages  entirely  composed  of 
Afghans,  who  retain  their  own  language.  There  are  also  some 
tribes  of  Afshars,  Nadir  Shah's  tribe.  How  these  Afghans  came 
to  be  settled  in  Eoordistan,  presents  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry. 
That  they  have  emigrated,  or  been  forcibly  transplanted,  from 
wliat  we  call  Afghanistan,  is  possible.  Yet,  if  the  Afghans 
or  Aghovans  be  the  same  people  as  the  Albanians  of  the  Caspian 
provinces,  (of  whom  Timoor  is  stated  to  have  transported  large 
numbers  to  Kandahar*,)  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  have  entered  Koordistan  trom  Armenia,— if,  indeed, 

•  See  Dwigbt's  Kfissionary  Researches  in  Armenia.  8vo.  p.  182. 
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they  may  not  claim  to  clasa  with  the  aborigiQal  inhabitants.  We 
think  it  far  firom  impossible  that  a  closer  affinity  may  be  detected 
between  the  Koords  and  the  Afghans,  when  their  dialects  come 
to  be  analysed,  than  has  been  hitherto  imagined.  From  the 
scanty  and  imperfect  spcciineiis  of  the  Eoordieh  dialects  given  in 
these  volumes,  (of  which,  had  the  Author  lived,  we  should  doubt- 
less have  had  no  reason  to  complain,)  the  vocabularies  of  the 
several  tribes  seem  considerably  difierent ;  as  is  the  case  in  all 
mountainous  territories,  through  the  separation  and  isolation  of 
different  branches  of  the  same  family ;  and  we  observe  both 
Arabic' and  Persian  terms. 

We  have  still  before  us  the  second  volume,  containing,  with 
other  interesting  details,  the  results  of  Mr,  Riches  careful  survey 
of  the  site  of  Nineveh,  some  curious  information  relating  to  the 
Yezideea  and  the  Chaldean  Christians,  and  much  valuable  topo- 
graphical matter.  But  having  taken  leave  of  Xoordisten,  we 
must  here  reluctantly  part  from  Mr.  Rich,  recommending  our 
readers  to  pursue  the  sequel  for  themselves.  Tbey  will  find  that 
we  have  by  no  means  exnausted  the  topics  of  interest  which  these 
volumes  supply.  In  conclusion,  we  h«g  to  return  our  thanks  to 
the  accomplished  Editor  for  having  given  them  to  the  public. 


Art.  Ill- — Random  Recollections  of  the  Houie  of  Lords,  from  the 

Sear  ]830  to  1836,  including  personal  Sketches  of  the  Leading 
embers.  By  the  Author  of  "  Random  Recollections  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  J2mo,  pp.  408.  Price  10s.  6d.  London, 
1836. 

T)  Y  a  law  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  ve  sympathize  only 
-'-'  with  individuals ;  while  collective  bodies,  in  whatever  light 
they  may  be  viewed,  do  not  act  upon  the  imagination,  except  as 
abstract  ideas.  A  murder  affects  our  sympathies  more  poweriully 
than  a  battle,  unless  the  details  of  personal  suffering  are  brought 
home  to  us  by  description.  A  monarch  or  his  minister,  a  general 
or  an  orator,  may  be  the  object  of  devoted  attachment,  unbounded 
admiration,  or  affectionate  confidence ;  but,  for  a  Government,  a 
Cabinet,  a  Legislative  body,  or  an  army,  we  can  feel  no  loyalty, 
no  affection,  but  merely  the  sentiments  which  result  from  reason- 
ing about  them.  That  men  are  very  powerfully  affected,  and  to 
a  great  extent  governed,  by  abstract  ideas,  the  idols  of  the  intel- 
lects, is  undeniable,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  we  are  re- 
ferring to.  For  abstract  ideas  are  individual  things ;  they  are 
personifications  to  which  the  ima^nation  attributes  the  substantial 
qualiUes  aad  individualily  of  ^rsona.  Thus  does  the  idolater  of 
the  Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  speak  of  the  object  of  his  fervent 
devotion  ;  and  thus  does  the  political  fanatic  feel  towards  the  abi 
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atract  object  of  his  idoUtry,  For  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  mstitutions  fonning  inte|i;ral  parts  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  government, — which  is  the  proper  idea  of 
them  in  the  abstract, — every  sound-thinking  Englishman  must 
feel  the  highest  Reverence.  But,  for  the  actual  bodies  now  com- 
posing those  Houses,  vhich  is  the  concrete  idea,  we  are  likely  to 
feel  only  such  sentiments  as  are  inspired  by  their  public  acts; 
sentiments  of  rational,  or,  it  maybe,  of  miBJudging  approbation  or 
disapprobation.  Very  different,  however,  is  the  way  id  which  we 
feel  towards  individual  membera  of  the  legislature, — the  popular 
leader,  the  favourite  orator,  the  mighty  demagogue,  or  those  who, 
either  by  personal  acquaintance  or  by  familiarizing  description, 
are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  us.  Our  aympathiea  are  en- 
listed on  behalf  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong ;  and  even  the 
institutions  of  the  country  take  a  stronger  hold  upon  our  affec- 
tions, in  proportion  to  the  individual  and  collective  popularity  of 
those  who  take  the  lead  in  public  affairs. 

*  The  British  House  of  Lords,''  said  Mr.  Fox,  '  stands  on  the 
'  hereditary,  known,  and  acknowledged  respect  of  the  country  for 
*  particular  institutions.''  But  it  is  not  to  be  conceaded,  that  the 
respect  of  the  country  for  ancient  institutions,  merely  because  they 
are  ancient,  has  been  greatly  undermined  by  the  increase  of  general 
intelligence  and  the  difiusion  of  wealth.  The  illusion,  the  reve- 
rential deference  with  which  the  person  and  dignity  of  a  peer  were 
once  regarded,  have  been  considerably  dispelled.  'We  have, 
on  a  former  occasion,  entered  into  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  causes  which  have  tended  to  lower  the  Peers  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people*.  One  main  cause  is,  that,  through  the  policy  pur- 
sued during  the  long  reign  of  Toryism,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
ceased  to  represent  the  wholk  territorial  aristocracy  of  the  coun- 
try,- or  to  eAibit  in  their  fair  balance,  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
'Whig  and  Tory  aristocracy.  From  the  great  preponderance  of 
mushroom  nobles,  Scotch  and  Irish  elective  pee^,  noble  paupera 
dependent  on  the  Treasury,  and  obsequious  prelates,  over  the  peers 
of  extended  landed  interest,  it  has  greatly  declined  from  its  con- 
stitutional character.  Not  only  has  the  wealth  of  the  Commons 
come  to  rival  that  of  the  Peers,  but,  in  the  Cokes,  the  Burdetts, 
the  Byngs,  the  Hanburys,  and  the  Portmans  of  the  Commons' 
House,  we  have  seen  the  best  supporters  of  the  genuine  character 
of  the  Barons  of  England ;  of  that  hereditary  aristocracy  to  whom 
the  country  has  been  accustomed  to  look  as  the  constitutional 
barrier  protecting  the  people  against  the  pressure  of  an  ever-en- 
croaching Prerogative,  or  defending  against  an  impetuous  demo- 
cracy the  rights  of  the  Crown.     It  may  appear  a  solecism,  but  it 


•  EcL  Rev.,  Third  Series,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.361— 365. 
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is  a  fact,  that  the  Peers  are  more  advantageously  and  cflectfxely 
represented  in  tbeHouse  of  Commons  by  their  eldest  aoosandothev 
relatives,  than  they  are  by  the  Lyndhursts  and  JVynfords,  the 
Ellenbortmghs  and  Haddingtona,  the  Teynhams  and  Waterfords, 
the  Kenyans  and  MontforoB  of  the  Upper  Honse,  or  by  Lord 
Laoderdale^a  sixteen  Scotch  barons,  or  by  the  whole  bench  of 
lawn-^leeved  spirituale.  A  very  Urge  portion  of  the  House  of 
Peers  must  be  considered  as  belonging  only  by  courtesy  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  several  of 
the  personages  who  take  the  most  prominent  psrt  in  the  debates, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  a  leading  influence.  Though  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  only  about  a  third  less 
than  the  number  of  members  in  the  other  House,  the  attendance 
on  important  occasions  is  usually  nearly  three  times  as  great  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former.  *  There  are  seldom,"  vre  are  told, 
''  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  Peers  present,  except  when  some  un- 
'  usually  important  business  is  before  the  House.  The  place  and 
'  [CTOceedings  are  conaequentlvt  on  such  occasions,  extremely  dull 

*  and  uninteresting.'  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  repul- 
sive absurdity  of  the  system  of  legislating  by  proxy,— of  deciding 
without  bearing,  and  voting  en  masse, — has  greatly  contributed 
to  diminish  the  public  respect  for  the  proceedings  of  the  heredi- 
tary lenalature.  Yet,  some  advantage  results  from  the  House  of 
Lords  being,  as  regards  the  usual  attendance,  a  committee  of 
Peers,  rather  than  an  aggregate  asaembli^  of  all  the  noble  per- 
sona vbo  have  seats  in  the  House :  the  business,  bong  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  is  conducted  with  the  greater  r^ularity  and  quiet- 
ness.    '  Every  one,''  says  the  Author  m  these  Recollections, '  who 

*  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  proceedings  in  both 

*  Houses,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  deinded  superiority  of 
'  the  Upper  over  the  Lower  House,  in  regard  to  the  talent,  order, 
'  and  good  taste  displayed  in  debating  on  public  questions.'  This 
is  expUined  in  part  by  the  small  and  aelect  character  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  in  part  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  chief  debaters 
have  generally  had  the  advanti^  of  being  '  drilled  into  habits  of 

*  public  speaking  and  transactii^  public  business,  by  a  sort  of  ap- 
'  prepticeabip  in  the  House  of  Commons.^  The  Members  of  the 
other  House,  as  the  present  Writer  remarks, 

'  have  no  such  advantages  :  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  th^t 
Houae  retire  at  every  general  election, — not  to  mention  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  representation  of  the  country  in  the  interval ; 
while  theiP-placcB  are  supplied  by  raw  country  gentlemen,  and  persons 
who  kaow  nothing  of  public  business  or  public  speaking, — many  of 
whmn  perhaps  never  were  iu  the  House  in  ttieir  lives.  To  sdiool  audi 
persons  into  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  House,  re- 

Juires,  iu  many  cases,  a  period  of  some  years.  But  this  is  not  all. 
n  the  House  of  Common*,  the  members  being  responsible  to  their 
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cunstituents,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  on  the  recurrence  of  eveiy  new 
general  election,  are  often,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  their  good  opinion, 
obliged  to  make  speeches  whether  Nature  has  intended  them  for  public 
speaking  or  not;  and  often,  too,  en  particular  subjects  with  which  they 
are  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  lodilTerent  exhibitions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Lower  House  must,  in  many  cases,  be  the  result  of  this  disagree- 
«ble  necessity.  In  the  Upper  House,  the  members  are  more  fortunately 
circumstaaced.  Responsible  to  no  constituency  or  person,  and  certain 
of  their  seats  for  life,  unless  they  commit  any  serious  crime  against  the 
State,  they  are  perfectly  free  to  act  as  they  choose — to  make  a  speech 
or  to  maintain  unbroken  silence,  just  as  they  feel  inclined. 

'  The  scenes  of  confusion  so  common  in  the  other  House,  are  of  very 
rare  occurence  in  the  Lords-  In  the  latter  place,  one's  ears  are  never 
assailed  by  th«  xoolc^cal  sounds  so  frequently  to  be  heard  in  the 
Xiower  House.  The  art  of  cock-crowing  has  yet  to  be  learned  by  the 
Peers ;  nor  have  any  of  their  Lordships  yet  afforded  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing the  enviable  acquirement  of  braving  like  a  certain  lung-earcd 
animtd,  yelping  like  a  dog,  or  mewiug  like  the  feline  creation.  You 
hear  no  sounds  in  the  Upper  House  resembling  those  emitted  by  a 
Scotch  bag-pipe  or  an  Italian  hand-organ.  There  are  no  ventriloquists  - 
there  :  if  you  wish  to  see  exhibitions,  and  hear  sounds  of  this  descrip- 
tion, you  must  descend  to  the  Lower  House,  where  you  cannot  fail  to 
form  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the  principal  performers. 

'  In  the  Lords,  the  triumphant  party  never  even  cheer,  in  the  usual' 
acceptation  of  the  term,  however  great  the  victory  they  have  achieved 
over  their  o^tonents.  The  announcement  of  the  result  of  every  divi- 
sion is  heard  in  unbroken  silence.  In  the  course  of  the  debates — how- 
ever high  party  feeling  may  run  on  each  side  of  the  question — you 
never  witness  any  other  demonstration  of  that  feeling  than  in  an  oc- 
casional '  Hear,  hear  1 '  Or  it  may  be,  your  ears  are  greeted  with  cries 
of '  Order,  order !'  from  the  opposite  side,  when  any  member  is  trans- 
gressing, or  is  supposed  to  be  transgressing  the  rules  of  the  House, 
either  as  regards  the  respect  due  to  some  Peer  individually,  or  to  the 
House  in  its  collective  capacity.  You  are  struck  with  the  gravity 
which  usually  characterises  the  proceedings  in  the  '  Upper  House. 
The  contrast  will  appear  particularly  striking,  if  you  have  been  in  tbe 
other  House  in  some  of  its  more  noisy  and  uproarious  moods.  The 
gravity,  indeed,  (rf  the  proceedings  in  Uie  Lords,  often  veiges  on  dnl- 
ness :  sttll  you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  superior  talents  and 
business  habits  c^  their  Lordships.' 

Such  scenes  as  are  here  referred  to  are  not,  however,  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  ^nd  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  progress  of  reform  will  extend  even  to  the 
after-dinner  manners  of  our  representatives.  '  Somnolent  Peers,' 
moreover,  we  are  told,  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  with  two  remarkaCle 
exceptions. 

'  The  exceptions  I  refer  to  are  a  Ministerial  Duke  and  a  member  of 
the  Right  Rot.  Bench  of  Bishops.  His  Grace  has  not  been  very  re- 
gular in  his  attendance  of  late :  formerly  he  was  very  exemplary  in  his 
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legislatlre  conduct  in  lo  &t  aa  his  presence  and  his  votes  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  never  heard  a  word  of  the  debates.  No  matter  how 
importaDt  the  question,  or  who  were  the  speakers,— there  he  sat  firmly 
lodced  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  with  his  head  half  buried  in  his 
breast.  He  always  sat,  as  Milton  would  have  said,  "  apart  b;  himself." 
What  is  worthy  of  observation  is,  that  he  was  moat  r^ular  in  his  at- 
tendance when  there  was  no  subject  of  importance  before  the  House  ; 
and  when,  consequently,  the  benches  were  comparatively  empty.  If 
there  was  one  bench  on  his  side  of  the  House  which  was  unoccupied, 
on  it  he  was  sure  to  seat  himself.  The  Right  Rev.  Prelate  to  whom 
I  refer,  has  not  quite  so  atroug  a  disposition  to  somnolency  :  he  only 
addresses  himself  to  sleep  occasionally  during  the  proceedings ;  but 
when  be  does  so,  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  Soundly  and 
well  does  he  sleep.  Nothing  will  awake  him  until  he  has  had  his  nap 
out.  Not  even  the  thunders  irf  Lord  Brougham's  eloquence,  when  ib 
his  most  violent  and  impassioned  moods,  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
the  way  of  disturbing  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate's  slumbers.  While  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Tithes  Bill,  in  Augnst, 
1834,  was  causing  the  walls  of  the  House  to  resound  with  the  fierce 
invectives  he  hurled  "at  all  and  sundry"  opposed  to  Ministers,  aud 
especially  at  the  devoted  head  of  ,the  Earl  of  Mangfield,~the  Right 
Rev,  Bishop  slept  as.  "sweetly"  as  If  his  Lordship  had  only  been 
singing  a  lullaby.  The  zest  with  which  he  enjpys  a  stolen  slumber 
appears  to  be  so  great,  that  he  must  often,  on  awaking,  have  cordially 
concurred  with  Sancho  Panza  in  invoking  a  thousand  blessings  on  the 
head  of  him  who  invented  sleep.  In  fact,  the  profoundness  of  his 
slumbers  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  loudness  of  the  tones  of  the 
speaker.  How  profound,  if  this  hypothesis  be  a  correct  one,  would  be 
his  Reverence's  repose  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara !  Byron  loved  the  ocean's  roar.  The  roar  of  this  mighty  cata- 
ract would  be  "must  sweet  music  "  to  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate's  ears.' 

As  tlieir  Lordships  in  general  keep  earlier  hours  than  the 
Commons,  and  take  public  business  much  more  easily,  their  more 
vakeful  and  dignified  deportment  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  admir- 
able. But,  allowing  the  Peers  all  the  superiority  which  this  Writer 
claims  for  them  in  point  of  order,  and  breeding,  and  good  taste, 
these  qualities  will  not  compensate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  fot 
the  deficiency  of  those  higher  virtues  which  are  adapted  to  com- 
mand the  homage  aud  confidence  of  the  people.  These,  if  they 
exist  at  all,  must  exist  and  be  conspicuous  in  individuals;  and 
accordingly,  the  character  of  the  House  in  popular  estimatioa 
will  always  much  more  depend  upon  the  few  who  give  the  tone 
to  the  debates,  by  their  ascendant  influence,  than  upon  the  aver- 
age talents  or  general  good  manners  of  the  hundred  and  ten  earls, 
or  two  hundred  viscounts  and  barons,  who  form  the  dead  masses 
in  a  division. 

Now  it  is  certainty  a  somewhat  startling  fact,  that,  among  these 
hereditary  legislators,  the  leading  and  commanding  few  are  al- 
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tnost  all  new  peers,  ennobled  commoDen.  The  notoriety  and 
prominence  enjoyed  by  some  two  or  three  bloated  ariatocratB  of 
long  descent  and  large  rent-rolls,  are  not  derived  from  their  in- 
tellectual superiority.  The  present  volume  contains  sketches  of 
sixty-three  peers — rather  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  House,  and 
comprising  nearly  all  that  take  any  part,  more  than  take  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  in  the  debates  of  the  House.  Now  of  these 
sixty-seven,  the  following  have  been,  within  a  very  recent  period, 
called  up  from  the  House  of  Commons,  or  raised  from  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  and  are  new  to  the  peerage:  Lord  Wynford. 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  Lord  Fitzgerald.  Lord  Ashburton.  Lord 
Abinger.  Lord  Whamcliffe.  Earl  of  Durham.  Lord  Brougham. 
Lord  Plunkett.  Lord  Denman-  Lord  Cottenham.  Lord  Lang- 
dale.  Lord  Hathertou.  Earl  of  Ripon.  Archbishops  Howley 
and  Whately.  Bishops  Philpotts,  Blomfield,  Maltby,  and  Grey. 
Groiag  a  very  little  way  iiirther  back,  we  should  find  others  that 
became  illustrious  as  commoners  before  they  were  ennobled.  The 
coronet  which  graces  the  head  of  that  high  aristocrat,  Earl 
Grey,  is  not  above  thirty  years  old ;  and  it  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Charles  Grey,  the  friend  of  the  people,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  reputation  as  a  patriotic  statesman.  His  father 
was  created  Earl  Grey  in  concession  to  the  son ;  but,  as  an  old 
family,  the  House  of  Grey  ranked  with  the  aristocracy,  before  it 
was  admitted  into  '  the  order."  Lord  Melbourne's  title  is  little 
more  than  fifly  years  old ;  and  as  Member  for  the  County  of 
Hertford,  he  also  received  his  political  education  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Earl  of  Eldon  is  the  first  aristocrat  of  his 
family;  and  even  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  though  of  an  ancient 
house,  must  be  enumerated  among  the  peers  of  recent  creation, 
who  do  not  hold  their  seats  by  any  hereditary  claim.  The  Earl 
of  Burlington  and  Lord  Duncannon,  are  new  peers,  but  of  noble 
families. 

Deducting  these  twenty-six  distinguished  names  from  the  sixty- 
three  which  appear  in  the  list  before  us,  we  have  thirty-seven 
left,  who  may  be  classed  as  follows ;  Two  royal  dukes,  Cumber- 
land and  Sussex.  Eight  Irish  noblemen  who  sit  as  English 
peers; — Duke  of  Leinster;  Marquesses  Wellesley, Londonderry, 
Clanricarde,  and  Conyngham;  Earls  Roden,  Wicklow,  and  Lime, 
rick.  Four  Scotch  Peers;  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Buccleugh, 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Earl  Fife.  Six  English  peers  whose  patents 
ate  of  recent  date, — Marquess  of  Anglesea ;  Earls  Harrowby, 
Rosslyn,  and  Mulgrave ;  Lords  Ellenborough  and  Kenyon ;  who 
have  been  indebted  for  their  el«Vation  either  to  their  own  public 
services,  or  to  those  of  their  iitamediate  predecessors.  We  have 
now  left  the  names  of  the  following  territorial  magnates— Dukes 
oC  Newcastle,  Buckingham,  Nortbumberiand,  Richmond,  and 
Sutherland ;    Marquesses   Salisbury,    Lansdowne,  Westminster, 
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and  Cleveland;  Earls  of  WinchelBea,  Manstield,  Radnor,  Car- 
narvon, and  Fitzwilliam ;  with  whom  we-must  class,  as  peers  by 
hereditary  right.  Lords  Holland  and  Teynham- 

Of  the  hereditary  peers  of  ancient  family  or  extensive  landed 
posEessions,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdownc,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl 
Radnor,  Earl  Mansfield,  Earl  Carnarvon,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Lord  Holland  have  alone  displayed  any  talents  rising 
above  mediocrity ;  and  the  first  three  distinguished  themselvea 
as  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Holland  would 
have  achieved  distinction  for  himself,  from  whatever  rank  he  had 
started  on  his  political  career.  Whatever  may  be  arged  in  favour 
'  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  it  is  quite  evident,  then,  that  (he  House 
of  Lords  derives  an  extremely  small  portion  of  its  intellectual 
lustre,  or  of  the  high  consideration  due  to  so  august  a  body,'  from 

'  the  old  peers,  those  who  represent  the  landed  aristocrac}',  or  who 
claim  to  le^slate  for  the  country  in  virtue  of  hereditary  wisdom. 
In  the  important  and  interesting  debate  of  last  Wednesday 
(April  27)  upon  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  the  only 
peers  who  spoke  were  the  following :  Lord  Fitzgerald,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Abinger,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  Viscount  Melbourne ;  four  out  of  the  six  being  new  peers. 
This  is  but  an  inatanee  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  of  the 
House  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on ;  so  that,  hut  for'  the  re- 
inforcements continually  drawn  from  the  other  House,  the  Peers 
would  find  the  task  of  legislation  not  a  little  burdensome  and 
embarrassing.  Yet,  no  fewer  than  322  peers  voted  on  this  occa- 
uon,  205  being  present,  and  117  voting  by  their  proxies.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  however,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Stanley, 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  noble 
and  ancient  houses,  the  real  representatives  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, took  a  prominent  part  in  debating  the  same  question.  So 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  talent  of  the  Peerage  found  its 
way  into  the  Lower  House,  while  the  superannuation  found  re- 
fuge in  the  Upper,  which,  though  nominally  a  house  of  heredi- 
tary peers,  is  chiefly  conducted  by  one  or  two  dexterous  lawyers, 
political  prelates,  or  veteran  Commons'  men,  who  one  nothing  to 

'  their  descent,  and  who  have,  in  most'  cases,  a  far  less  stake  in  the 
country  than  most  of  the  English  county  members. 

At  a  time  when  attemps  are  made  by  the  Tory  party  writers  to 
depreciate  the  House  of^  Commons,  by  whom  the  business  of  the 

'  country  is  really  conducted,  and  to  exalt  unduly  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature,  as  exhibiting  even  the  superiority  in  intel- 
lect, it  becomes  necessary  to  place  the  facts  in  a  just  light.  The 
Tory  Peers  have  been  of  late  almost  ostentatiously  courting  a 
collision  with  the  people,  vhich  they  are  ill  prepared  to  sustain ; 
and  we  have  deemed  it  useful  to  shew  that  we  moral  and  politi- 

'  cal  strength  of  the  Peers  lies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  in 
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the  House  of  Peers ;  the  recent  proceedings  of  which  have 
tended  fearfully  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in 
that  House  as  at  present  constituted  and  governed.     '  The  ao- 

*  cient  institutions  t^  all  countries,'  remarks  a  philosophical  and 
patriotic  writer,  (Mr.  Douglas,)  '  will  soon  have  to  plead  their 
'  cause  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Nothing  will  be  allowed  to 
'  remain  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  conducive  to  the  national 
'  welfare.  By  utility,  or  the  want  of  it,  every  institution  must 
'stand   or  fall.      A   large   and    increasing  .  party  '  thfoughoilt 

' '  Europe,  judge  hereditan  nobility  absurd  end  barbarous,  and 
'  worthy  only  of  the  feudal  times,  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been 

*  con^ned ;  and  the  nobility  of  Europe,  to  the  best  of  their 
'  power,  furnish  their  adversaries  with  arguments.  They  ha^e 
'  lost  the  ancient  spirit  which  made  them  the  bmanteat  and  de- 

. '  fence  of  their  countries.  Instead  of  opposing  any  barrier  to 
'  despotisni,  they  are  become  its  most  abject  and  willing  1o<^s ; 
'  and  in  onr  country,  where  they  still  ranain  a  third  ordfcr  in  the 

*  state,  too  many  of  them  have  lost  that  love  of  liberty  which 
'  once  distinguished  their  ancestors,  and  jeem  to  have  forgotten 

*  that  a  free  government  is  intended  to  convey  benefits  to  a 
'  nation,  and  not  to  secure  pensions  and  sinecures  to  the  few  at 

*  the  expense  of  the  many The  Uratocracy,  if  they  ua- 

*  derstood  their  true  interests,  should  be  more  &vourable  than 
'  any  other  claas  to  the  extension  of  liberty.     It  is  only  In  a  free 

'  *  government,  vhrare  tdl  men  have  equal  rights,  and  where  the 
'  '  respect  of  the  nation  is  the  source  of  the  high^t  honour,  that 
'  anobility  can  enjoy  the  true  privileges  that  belong  to  it,  and 
'  confer  upon  the  nation  at  lai^  those  benefita  for  which  the 
'  order  was  originally  instituted.  .  .  .  The  representatives  of  the 

*  virtues  of  past  times  and  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and  (if 
'  their  opportunities  and  leisure  are  veil  cuhivated)  the  first  to 

*  be  acquainted  with  the  improvements  of  science,  they  vreidd 

*  form  the  living  links  which  giv6  unity  to  the  wh^e  hutory  of 
'  the  nation,  and  connect  together  its  earliest  and  its  latest 
'  glories.'* 

It  has  been  said,  with  too  much  truth,  that  '  no  oae  Ubentl, 
'  reforming,,  popular  measure  has  ori^nated  in  the  House  of 
'  Peers.'  Exercising  the  power  of  a  board  of  control  over  the 
,  representatives  of  the  people,  they  have  exerted  tliemselves  to 
'  defeat,  or  delay,  or  mutilate  every  measure  of  concession,  but 
'  have  carefiilly  absttuned  itom  ezereising  their  restrictive  privi- 

*  I^re  by  aoftesing  the  rigour,   abating  the  extravagance,   or 

*  emaiving  the  pohcy  of  any  of  those  unpopular  acts  in  which 
'  the  Commons  have  too  fr«]uently  indulged.'f     fiut^ain'We 

*  Prospects  of  Britain,  p.  65,  ef  seq. 
t  "What  will  the  Lords  do?" 
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must  diBtinguiah  betveen  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  aristo- 
craey.  Those  liberal,  reforming,  and  healing  tneaautcB  whidi 
have  met  with  such  hostile  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  have 
found  their  most  strenuous  snd  able  supporters  in  the  represent- 
atives of  our  noble  and  ancieDt  ftmilies,.  compared  with  vhom 
the  majority  of  the  peers  are  a  titled  rabble  of  splendid  paupers, 
whose  proxy  vote  alone  stands  between  them  and  dignified  insig- 
nilicance.     But,  agidn  to  cite  Mr.  Douglas,  '  it  is  one  favourable 

*  sign  for  Britain,  that  the  descendants  of  many  of  its  titled  pa- 
'  tnots  Btill  preserve  an  hereditary  love  for  freedom,  and,  like 

*  those  illustrious  families  among  the  Romana  who  obtained  a 
'  lasting  name  from  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 

*  they  remain  the  friends  of  the  people,  generation  after  genera- 
'  tion ;  and  while  their  bodies  are  crumbling  in  the  dust,  the 

*  heroic  and  transmigrating  spirit  still,  continues  to  animate  their 

*  remote  posterity.' 

Considerations  of  this  grave  nature  are  not  adverted  to  in  the 
pleasant  volume  which  has  led  us  into  this  train  of  remark,  and 
from  which  we  have  perhapB  too  long  detained  our  readers.  Yet, 
we  could  not  refrain  from  indulging  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
upon  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  two  Houses,  which  ex- 
hibit at  this  moment  a  striking,  and,  to  a  foreigner,  inexphcaUe 
political  contradiction — the  House  of  the  people  reci^izing  as 
Its  leader  a  liberal  nobleman,  the  hereditary  fnend  and  champion 
of  the  cause  of  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty ;  the  House  of  the  aris- 
tocracy led  and  governed  by  a  wily  lawyer  of  plebeian  origin, 
an  American  by  birth,  an  apostate  from  liberal  prindples,  and 
the  very  Mepbistopheles  of  Toryism.  Of  this  very  '  talented  ^ 
and  extraordinary  person-r-*  the  ablest  roan,  unquestionably,' in 
the  House  of  Lords,  '  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord 
'  Brougham,'  in  the  judgement  of  the  present  Writer, — we  shidl 
now  proceed  to  give  the  description  and  brief  biographical  notice 
contained  in  these  '  Recollections.' 

'  LoKD  Ltnohurst 

'  is  a  native  of  America,  whence  he  came  over  to  this  country  in  early 
life  with  bis  fatber,  who  was  a  portrait-painter,  and  who  settled  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  circumstances.  His  hopes 
were  more  than  realized.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  his  professiou  as 
to  enable  him  to  give  his  son  the  best  education  England  could  afford. 
Mr.  Copley  was  originally  destined  for  the  cborch,  and,  with  the 
view  of  entering  into  Holy  Orders,  became  a  member  of  Trinity  Col- 
We,  Cambridge.  As.  however,  he  soon  afterwards  gave  up  all  idea 
ofappljing  himself  to  the  discbai^  of  clerical  doties,  be  only  retained 
his  aegne  seven  years. 

'  Perhaps  few  men  have  more  suddenly  raised  tbemselves  from  the 
depths  of  obscurity  to  the  heights  of  distinction,  than  t'^e  noble  Lord. 
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In  1813,  he  was  mad^  Serjeant-at-Law.  In  1818,  be  wAs  ntised  to 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Chester.  On  the  lirst  dav  of  Hilary 
Term  ia  the  following  year,  he  took  his  seat  within  the  bar  as  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Counsel.  His  great  talents  and  extensive  legal  know- 
ledge were  perceived  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  Judges  and  the  Bar 
in  tke  Courts  of  Law  in  which  he  practised ;  but  he  was  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  public,  until,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Charles  (then 
Mr.)  Wetherell,  he  made  his  memoratile  and  succes^ul  defence  in  the 
case  of  the  elder  Watson,  arraigned  for  high  treason.     Hitherto  his 

Eractice  had  been  but  limited ;  after  that  time  briefs  poured  in  upon 
im  from  all  kinds  of  litigants,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Radicals  of  that  day  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  which  by  that  great  effort  he  had  acquired  :  for  many 
weeks  after,  the  walls  of  the  metropolis,  end  all  large  towns,  were 
placarded  with  his  name  as  tbe  triumphant  counsel  of  Watson;  and 
his  health  was  drunk  with  rapturous  applause  at  every  public  dinner 
at  which  the  Reformers  of  that  period  met  tu  advance  their  principles. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned,  1819,  Mr.  Copley  was  appointed  Solici- 
tor-General, in  which  capacity  he  had  s  few  months  afterwards  to 
appear  for  the  Government  in  the  proeccution  against  Queen  Caroline. 
He  was  created  Attorney- General  in  1824.  In  1826,  he  succeeded 
Lord  GifFord  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  and  in  1827,  he  was  raised  to 
tbe  highest  elevation  a  subject  can  attain :  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor. 

'  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  sophists  that  ever  he- 
longed  to  the  House  of  Parliame^it His  manner  is  most  insi- 
nuating. There  is  usually  something  so  seductiTe  in  it,  that,  if 
yon  are  not  specially  on  your  guard,  you  are  sure  to  he  led  astray. 
No  one  would  ever  infer,  from  any  thing  he  says  or  does,  that  he  has 
in  his  composition  the  smallest  particle  of  the  partisan.     You  would 


think  on  all  occasions  that  the  pEuticular  view  he  takes  of  a  question  is 
solelv  the  result  of  disintereated,  onln'assed  conviction.  In  all  he  says, 
and  in  his  manner  of  saying  it,  there  is  every  appearance  of  sincerity. 
You  would  at  once  set  him  down  as  a  lover  of  truth  for  its  own  sake. 
I  am  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate  that  he  does  not  love  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  or  that  be  is  not  sincere  in  his  political  opinions.  It  is  but 
charitable  to  presume  he  is  so  on  all  points  of  importance;  but,  like 
most  other  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  he  is  obliged  to  view  qpes- 
tions  with  the  eye  of  a  partisan,  and  to  have  recourse  to  sophisms 
where  legitimate  arguments  are  not  within  his  reach.  In  most  other 
men,  tlie  partisan  and  the  sophist  are  too  transparrat  to  be  mistaken; 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  they  are  scarcely  ever  so.  You  are  . 
satisfied,  as  I  have  just  said,  that  in  him  all  is  the  result  of  honest  con- 
viction— that  party  considerations  have  never  been  allowed  to  weigh 
one  atom  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come,  nor  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  course  of  conduct  be  pursues. 

'  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  a  nobleman  of  the  moat  perfect  coolness  and 
self-possession.  I  never  yet  knew  an  instance  in  which  an  opponent 
disconcerted  him,  or  elicited  from  him  anr  ebullition  of  passion.  He 
is  ^ways  as  c«ol  and  collected  as  if  be  had  not  a  particle  of  feding  « 
pauion  in  bit  nature.     Even  on  those  great  and  abaorbing  questions 
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which  agitate  all  other  baeoini,  he  ioTariably  mointaitu  the  ntmoat 
calmnew  and  compoBura.  His  clear  and  miuical  voice  is  never  raised, 
though  it  manifestly  has  ample  compass,  to  any  thing  like  a  loud,  or 
indigoant,  or  energetic  tone,  nor  did  any  one  ever  yet  witness  in  him 
any  thing  approaching  to  vehement  gestare.  Seldom,  indeed,  does  he 
use  any  gesture  at  all,  farther  than  a  very  gentlemovement  of  bis  right 
arm.  Hespeaksinthat  calm  and  collected  tone  which  you  might  expect, 
ia  one  who  was  addressing  an  audience  of  ladies,  and  who  was  afraid  of 
giving  utterance  to  any  thing  which  might  grate  on  their  ears,  or  in  the 
slightest  d^ree'Bsitate  their  gentle  boaoms.  Not  even  the  most  vitJeat 
and  furious  attadu  of  bis  great  enemy.  Lord  Brougham,  can  betray 
him  into  a  loss  of  temper.  I  have  seen  him  quite  cool  and  seemingly 
indifferent,  while  Li(»^  Broagham  baa  been  pouring  out  on  him  bis 
most  virulent  vituperation,  and  I  have  also  seen  him  rise  up  end  ably- 
repel  those  attaclu,  without  affording  the  slightest  indication  of  an 
irritated  temper. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  Lord  Lyndharst  is  either  de- 
ficient in  political  feeling,  or  insensible  to  personalities.  No  man  is 
more  decided  in  his  opinions,  or  mora  attached  to  them  and  his  party; 
neither  is  any  one  more  alive  to  personal  attack.  His  apparent  cool- 
ness on  the  one. band,  and  his  inailference  on  the  other,  are  doubtless 
the  result  of  a  severe  course  of  self-discipLue,  to  which  he  subjected 


lumself  in  early  life.  A  man  of  bis  gceat  shrewdness  must  have  per- 
ceived, before  bis  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  public  aflairs,  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  self-possession,  and  apparent  coolness  and  in- 


diference  under  attack,  give  to  one  who  has  to  take  part  ii_ . 

of  politics,  over  on  opponent;  and  therefore  the  noble  Lord  determined 
to  repress  every  symptom  of  wannth  of  political  feeling  or  sensitiveneaa 
to  personal  attack.  Last  Session  he  furnished  some  wonderful  instances 
of  this.  The  substitution  of  the  Peel  for  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  and  the  discussions  on  the  Munici- 
pal Corporation  Reform  Bill,  at  a  later  period,  gave  to  the  personal 
attacks  of  Lord  Brougham  on  the  noble  Lord,  an  unusual  degree  of 
vimlence  and  furioosness.  Lord  Lyndburst,  however,  to  thegreat  an- 
noyance of  Lord  Brougham,  bore  them  all  with  the  most  imperturbable 
equanimity-  At  the  same  time,  he  took  special  care  to  return  the 
bKtwa  of  his  deadly  enemy  with  equal  effect,,  though  with  infinitely  less 
^pe^nt  energy.  On  the  very  first  night  of  the  communications  and 
explanations  respecting  the  ejection  of  the  Melbniume  Administration, 
he  hit  Lord  Brougham  some  hard  blows,  and  yet  seemingly  in  the 
coolest  manner,  in  return  for  a  fierce  attack  .which  the  lattn  nobleman 
had  that  evening  made  on  him.  He  pronounced  it  tg  be  the  flippanjt 
attack  of  a  fiippant  person,  and  went  on,  without  mincing  his  words, 
but  with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  to  give  him  blow  ai^r  blow,  until, 
after  writhing  in  his  seat  till  he  could  no  longer  endure  it,  he  rose  up 
and  called  out,  "  Order,  nrder  !"  There  was  something  anmniiig  in 
this,  as  the  only  person  who  had  the  right  of  cwrecting  any  one  who 
trespassed  against  the  rules  of  the  House,  was  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self who,  as  Lord  Brougham  cooeeived,  was  guilty  of  such  violation. 
This  was  like  BBpealing  fioni  Lord  Lyndburst,  aa  the  peaaoD  speaking 
attbeti]ne>.tD iVd  Lyndiiurat^u.tnft  I«rd  Chaat)cllor._  .The  noble 
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Lord,  liow«T«r,  heeded  not  the  appeal :  r^ardlen  of  Lord  Brou^iaai'a 
4idaiiiations,  be  proceeded  with  the  same  ease  and  eqnaaiiiitty  of 
manner  in  the  wnrk  of  retaliatioB  as  when  hia  opponent  first  ioter- 
rupted  him. 

'  Lord  Lyndhorst  excels,  when  he  choose*  to  indulge  in  it,  in  quiet 
irony-  Nothing  can  be  more  galling  to  his  opponent  than  some  of  fail 
ironical  obKrvationa.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  discussions  on  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Bill,  last  session,  the  noble  Lord 
made  one  of  the  happiest  hits  in  this  way  I  have  efer  witaeaaed. 
After  castigating  his  rival  in  terms  of  no  ordinary  serjirity,  he  all  at 
once  assumed  an  air  of  special  friendliness  to  him,  and  be^ed  to  in- 
trodace  to  hia  notice  some  passages  ^m  a  pamphlet,  by  a  seemin^y 
very  respectable  sort  of  personage,  called  Iskac  Tomkins.  As  I  quote 
from  memory,  I  cannot  gire  the  particular  phraseology  which  the 
noble  Lord  employed  on  the  occasion,  but  it  was  ironi^ly  felicitous 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  elicited  barsts  of  laughter  from  both  sidei 
of  the  House. 

'  Lwd  Lyndhttrat  cannot  be  aaid,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  to 
be  an  eloquent  spotlcer.  His  manner  is  infinitely  too  cold  and  formal 
to  give  that  effect  to  his  matter,  which,  when  spoken,  would  deserve 
the  name  of  a  high  order  of  eloquence.  When  nis  speeches  are  read, 
however,  many  passages  commend 'themselves  to  one's  mind  as  instinct 
with  eloqnence  of  a  superior  doss.  His  style  is  clear,  perspicuous, 
and  simj^  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  has  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  Addisoa 
in  it:  it  is  always  correct;  it  is  polished,  without  being  elabOTately 
so.  Be  speaks  with  marvellous  ease :  fais  sentences  flow  from  him 
copiously  and  naturally :  he  scarcely  ever  has  to  recall  a  word,  nor 
could  the  most  fnstidious  ear  detect  one  out  of  place,  in  the  course  of  ■ 
long  speech'.  His  delivery  is  neither  too  slow  nor  too  rapid :  he  never 
speaks  long  at  a  time,  in  comparison  with  the  length  at  which  some 
other  noble  Lords  would  address  the  House  on  the  same  subject.  He 
is  always  listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention  by  noble  Lords  of  all 
ahsdu  of  politics.  The  moment  fae  rises,  all  is  quiet ;  and  not  a 
brealh  is  to  be  hesrd  till  he  has  resumed  his  seat.  Independently  of 
bis  universally  acknowledged  talents  as  a  debater,  there  is  something 
in  his  very  appearance  and  manner  calculated  to  command  attention 
and  respect.  He  has  a  tine  manly  fieure,  and  the  moment  he  rises 
«nd  commences  fais  speech,  tfaere  is,  in  addition  to  a  very  intelligent 
countenance,  a  manifest  consdonsness  of  his  own  intellectual  supe- 
riority,— without  any  thing  having  the  slightest  resemblance  to  con- 
ceit,—which  cannot  iail  of  insuring  attention  and  re^wct  from  all 
present. 

'  In  height,  he  is  rather  above  the  usual  size,  and,  as  just  stated,  is  of 
a  faandstnne  make.  His  countenance,  like  his  manner  of  addressing  the 
House,  is  open  and  winning :  he  always  looks  cheerful  and  good- 
natured.  Those  who  did  not  know  his  character  would  infer  from 
the  expression  of  fais  face,  that  he  was  soft  and  modest  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  trench  on  energy  and  decision  of  mind.  His  forehead  is 
high,  and  well  developed,  and  his  mouth  is  Aill  of  character  !  his  eye 
>■  quick  and  piercing,  and  his  nose  has  a  good  deal  of  the  aquilim 
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confonimtiMi.  His  complexion  is  dark,  and  his  face  inclines  to  the 
oral  form.  What  the  culour  of  his  hair  ia,  I  do  not  know,  as  he  wean 
a  wig.  He  is  apparently  of  a  sound  and  healthj  constitution,  and 
lotdcs  much  younger  that  he  is.  No  one,  to  see  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  would  suppose  him  to  be  in  his  sixty-fouith  year.  When  he 
used  to  sit  in  a  court  of  law,  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  a  judge,  he 
looked  perhaps  as  old  as  he  is.' 

As  a  tactician,  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  stated  to  have  no  rival  in 
either  House.  Yet,  tbougn  '  wily  and  tricky  in  the  extreme,'  it 
is  quite  true  that  he  has  more  than  once  '  over-reached  him- 
*  self,  and  plunged  his  party  deeper  into  the  difficulties  from  which 
'  he  intended  to  extricate  them.'  The  description  of  his  counte- 
nance is  not  that  of  a.  physiognomist.  His  Lordship's  features, 
though  strongly  developed,  have  a  feminine  softness  about  them: 
the  general  expression  is  that  of  conscious  power  in  repose, — intel- 
lectual power,  sheathed  in  that  Koft  exterior,  concealed  beneath 
that  winning  manner,— majesty  unallied  to  goodness, — like  that 
of  the  striped  monarch  of  the  jungle,  as  he  couches  in  apparent 
indolence,  yet  ready  for  the  spring.  Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
plete than  the  contrast  betwen  the  two  Ex-chancellors.  Here  is 
the  portrait  of  his  great  rival. 

'  Lord  Brocshah. 
'  To  those  who  have  been  in  the  House  any  time,  and  paid  ordinary 
attention  to  what  is  passing  around  them,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  an- 
ticipate the  time  or  occasion  on  which  Lord  Broughah  will  rise  to 
address  their  Lordships.  If  any  pointed  allusion  be  made  to  him  by 
any  Peer  on  the  opposite  side,  and  he  have  not  already  addressed  the 
House,  you  may  rest  assured  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  get  up 
the  moment  the  Peer  who  is  speaking  has  resumed  his  seat ;  fur  though 
no  man  is  more  A'equent  or  fierce  in  his  attacks  on  others  than  his 
Lordship,  he  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  persons  I  ever  knew  to  the 
attacks  made  on  himself,  and  he  is  perfectly  miserable  until  he  has  re- 
turned the  blow  with  tenfold  force  on  his  hapless  adversary.  On  other 
occasions  you  may  tell  with  unerring  certainty  when  Lord  Brougham  ia 
about  to  ^eak.  When  anxious  to  address  their  Lordships  himself,  he 
gives  the  most  manifest  signs  of  impatience  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Speech  which  some  other  noble  Lord  is  delivering  at  the  time.  When, 
to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  term,  you  see  him  fidgetty,  while  some 
Peer  on  the, opposite  side  is  speaking,  no  matter  whether  or  not  any 
allusion  has  been  made  to  him,^the  odds  are  two  to  one  that  he  rises 
when  the  other  sits  down.  If  you  see  him  sitting  ivith  one  leg  over 
the  other,  and  his  face  to  the  bar  instead  of  to  the  woolsack, — the  pre- 
sumption increases  one  hundred  per  cent,  that  he  is  the  next  person  to 
address  their  Lordships  ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  his 
mind  labouring  with  some  tumultuous  emotions  of  which  he  is  anxious 
to  rid  himself,  you  see  bis  h^ftd  drooping  as  if  his  face  were  half  buried 
in  his  breast,  and  observe  bin  give  a  hasty  scratch  to  the  back  of  his 
bead,-  accompanied  with  two  or.three  twitches  of  hts  nose  ;.  if  on  any 
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wxa*iun,  you  tdtMrv*  all  this,  n4i)«  an  Oppoaition  P«er  n  ipeakm^— 
atai  you  will  not  obaeire  it  on  any  other — yon  may  rdy  m»  fais-  L«rd^ 
aliip's  aucceedins  the  present  speaker  with  as  mucb  confidence  as  you 
ttpoBe  in  the  rising  of  to-mmrow'B' snn. 

'  When  Lord  Brougbam  rises  to  speiJt,  the  strangn  is  so  forcibly 
atmck  with  his  singular  personal  appearance,  as  to  be  altf^ether  inat- 
tentive  tolfae  first  few  sentences  of  his  speech.  His  loftr  fwehead 
— his  dark  complexion — his  prominent  nose — the  piercing  glare  of  hia 
rolling  eye — the  scowl  of  his  brow — the  hanhnesa  of  his  features  gesfr-  ~ 
rally — the  uproafions  condition  of  his  dark  grey  bair,  and  his  attenuated 
appearance  altogether — cannot  fail  in  the  tirst  initsnoe  to  attract  the 
eye  and  arrest  the  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  thought  about  what 
he  is  saying.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  case,  whaterer  be  the 
mood  of  mind  in  which  he  rises.  But  when  he  gets  up  to  repel  a  per- 
stmal  attack,  w  under  feelings  of  strong  party  excitement — and  few 
men  feel  more  ctron^y  on  party  questions— there  is  an  abruptness  and 
enngy  in  his  manner,  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  conduct  of 
other  Peers,  that  the  stranger  feels  for  a  few  moments  quite  cmfounded. 
•         ••••« 

*  It  is  only  on  a  great  pt^itical  question,  and  one  on  which  he  feels 
very  strongly,  that  Lwd  Brougham  is  to  be  heard  to  any  advantage. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  for  the  first  time  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
repeal  of  the  newspaper  duties, — or  on  a  proposed  referm  in  the  admi- 
nistration 1^  the  law,  &c., — go  away  wondering  what  people  see  in  him 
to  admire.  On  such  occasions  he  reasons  well,  displays  extensive  in- 
formation, conuderable  thinking  powers,  and  an  eloquent  and  energetie 
style  ;  but  they  can  see  nothing  either  in  his  matter  or  in  his  mann^ 
to  entitle  him  to  the  reputation  of  the  most  efi^ectire  speaker  of  the  age. 
It  is  otherwise  when  he  rises  to  repel  a  personal  attack,  or  to  speak  on 
any  question  of  party  politics.  Ou  sucn  occasions  you  see  in  his  very 
countenance  the  consciousness  of  superior  poivers.  His  knit  brow,  his 
piercing  eyes,  the  air  of  supreme  acorn  towards  those  who  differ  from 
him,  which  his  whole  aspect  exhibits, — concur  with  the  sentiments  to 
which  he  gives  expression  to  show  you  that  his  whole  soul  is  thrown 
into  his  speech.  It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  yon  witness  any  real 
display  of  his  smaeing  powers.  He  then  stands  ibrth  an  intellectual 
tdaoiater,  fighting  not  with  one  or  two  opponents  only,  but  with  every 
Peer  of  any- weight  who  has  taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from 
himself.  No  sooner  has  he,  by  the  liberality  and  energy  of  his  bloM, 
disabled  one  opponent,  and  left  him  sprawling  on  the  ground,  than  be 
deals  them  out  as  thickly  end  heavily  to  another;  and  so  on  until  b«  has 
ranqnished  every  opponent  who  haa'hadthe  temerity  to  attempt  to  ol>- 
stmct  his  advance  to  the  point  to  which  he  was  directing  his  steps.  H« 
is  not  content  with  pushing  aside  those  who  oppose  his  prepress :  h» 
lays  one  and  all  of  them  pnMtrate  at  his  feet,  and  tramples  them  ia  tha 
dust.  He  gives  no  quarter  tn  an  antagonist.  His  soul  seems  to  exult- 
in  the  occupation  of  butchering  his  adversaries  outright.  He  is  so 
intent  on  the  object,  that  he  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  means;  or 
rather  he  giTes  a  preference  to  the  most  barbarous  modes  of  intdlectoat 
warfare.  It  ia  not  enoneh  that  he  vanquish  his  opponent ;  it  must  be 
dasM  in  the  moat  eruel  and  sav^^e  manner.  Hia  attacks  are  always  rf  the 
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fieroMt  kind.  AU  refinement  of  feeling,  &nd  bU  the  eoaTentional  pro- 
priedM  of  langmge,  are  ntterly  disremrded.  He  disdKios  to  cut  up 
bis  subjects  BcieatilraUy  or  anatomicaOr.  Fw  the  time  being  be  bat- 
tles Bwaj  right  and  left,  and  feels  as  keenly  towards  his  opponent  as  if 
it  were  a  personal,  not  a  political  or  party  q^oairel,  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. His  whole  heart  is  set  on  what  a  certain  class  of  persons  call 
"  pnnishing"  his  adversary.  This  be  thinks  can  only  be  effiK^tnally 
done  by  doing  it  coaraely.  He  is  cooaequently  often  called  to  order  for 
TioUting  the  rules  of  tae  House  j  but  this  only  a^rarates  the  evil  it 
was  intended  to  remedy.  The  more  he  is  interrupted  in  his  attacks  on 
«n  opponent,  the  more  furious  in  bis  manner  and  the  less  measured  in 
hi*  language  does  he  becon^.  He  la  not  only  not  to  be  put  down, 
howerer  general  and  decided  the  feeling  of  the  House  may  be  against 
the  course  be  is  pursuing,  bat  he  will  not  be  diverted  from  his  resolu- 
tion of  inflicting  the  full  measnre  of  intended  sererity  on  his  victim 
by  any  means  Which  he  chooses  to  adopt.  So  long  as  he  is  interrupted 
only  by  particular  Peers;  be  confines  his  furious  attack  to  the  opponent 
■gainst  whom  he  was  directing  his  withering  sarcasms,  and  on  whom 
he  was  heaping  his  ridicule,  at  the  time  of  the  interruption, — except 
daring  the  few  moments  he  may  step  out  of  his  way  to  apply  the  lash 
to  those  who  have  called  him  to  orders  but  when  the  cry  m  "  Order  " 
has  become  general,  and  the  confusion  so  great  as  to  drown  bis  voice, 
he  suddenly  pauses  until  the  confusion  has  subsided,  and  then  poms 
forth  the  overflowing  phials  of  his  wrath  on  the  Opposition  generally. 

'  In  Lord  Brougham's  angrier  moods  there  is  sontething  terrible  even 
in  bis  looks  and  manner.  His  eye,  as  already  mentioned,  flashes  with 
Indignation,  his  lip  curls,  his  brow  has  a  lowering  aspect,  and  the  tones 
of  his  voice  aad  the  violence  of  his  gesture  have  something  in  them 
which,  altt^ether  irrespective  «f  what  he  says,  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
adversary  quail  before  him.  And  this  indignation  is  not  artificial  or 
assumed,  like  the  zeal  an  advocate  manifests  for  his  client,  and  the  in- 
dignation with  which  be  denounces  the  conduct  of  the  opposite  party. 
In  Lord  Brougham,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  as  real  ss  it  is  violent. 
Like  all  violent  feelings,  however,  it  is  only  of  transitory  duration. 
The  moment  he  has  resumed  his  seat,  often,  indeed,  as  soon  as  he  has 
given  utterance  to  the  last  indignant  expression,  it  passes  away,  and  is 
So  more  thonght  of.  In  &ct  his  dislikes  are  too  suddenly  concdred, 
as  well  aa  too  violent,  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  lasting. 

'  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker  :  hut  his  eloquaice  has  a  character  of  its 
<ma.  I  know  of  nothing  in  ancient  at  modem  oratory  which  con  bfe 
said  to  resemble  it.  His  seDtences  are  usually  of  great  length.  It  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  in  his  speeches,  sentences  which  take  more 
than  a  minute  in  the  delivery.  His  style  is  consequently  involved  ; 
but  independently  of  the  tendency  of  sentences  of  such  extreme  length 
to  become  involved,  yon  will  often  see  in  one  of  them  parenthesis  witnin 
parenthesie.  These  sentences  are,  however,  so  constructed,  that  one 
never  fuih  to  perceive  his  meauiDg.  You  are  struck  with  his  anuuring 
eommand  of  language— the  more  so,  perhaps,  ^m  the  original  cha- 
racter of  his  diction,  and  the  manifest  ease  with  which  he  imparts  that 
oharscter  to  it.  It  is  not  fine  or  smooth  :  it  is  rough  and  rugged,  and 
yet,  gsaenlly  speaking,  it  is  perfectly  correct  of  its  kind.     It  resemblea 
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the  Jf^Minian  more  than  the  Addisoniati,  and  yet  ia  in/many  reapecta 
nnlike  the  former.  There  is  no  appearance  of  effort  about  it :  it  is  not 
pompous  or  affected  in  him,  though  no  man  could  imitate  it  without  a 
great  effort,  and,  eren  then,  but  with  indifferent  succesB.  It  partakes 
much  of  the  essential  character  of  his  mind.  Like  himself,  it  ie  im* 
petuouB.  It  is  like  a  rushing  torrent,  hurrying  you  along  without 
giving  yon  time  even  to  attempt  to  resist  its  power.  Nothing  can  ob- 
struct Its  course.  Lord  Brougham  never  attempts  to  seduce  you  into 
his  views  of  a  question,  nor  to  win  you  over  to  his  opinions  :  ne  drags 
you  over  by  force.  Vou  are  not  pleased  with  hie  principles,  <a  the 
measures  he  advocates  ;  you  adopt  the  one,  and  you  concur  in  the  other, 
because  you  cannot  help  it ;  nor  do  yuu  feel  the  slightest  affection  for 
the  speaker.  You  know  nothing  of  the  love  for  your  new  views,  or  of 
the  attachment  to  him  who  has  proselytised  yon,  which  usually  dia- 
lacterise  young  converts.  Yon  feel  as  if  he  had,  without  suy  right  on 
his  part,  attacked  your  opinions,  or  the  measures  you  supported,  and 
forced  yoQ  into  a  position  in  which  you  can  find  no  comfort.' 

After  thus  describing  him  as  a  speaker,  the  Writer  proceeds  to 

3  bis  hand  upon  his  intellectual  character ;  and  be  b^itia  by 
ing us  that  he  is  'a  man  of  moEt  gigantic  mind.^  Now  we 
must  say,  that  this  vague  expression  does  not  convey  a  just  idea 
of  Lord  Brougham's  acute,  ever-active,  versatile,  capacious,  but 
not,  strictly  speaking,  comprehensive  or  profound  mind.  That 
be  often  sees  a  queetion,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  the  moment 
it  is  presented  to  him,  is,  ve  believe,  quite  truej  as  well  as  that 
he  C8D  master  with  the  greatest  ease,  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
the  most  difficult  subjects.  But  intuitive  quickness  is  rarely 
combined  with  the  power  of  detecting  truth  by  the  slower  process 
of  analysis ;  and  though  a  dexterous  logiciau,  Lord  Brougham 
has  shewn  himself  an  inexact  reosouer.  He  sometimes  fancies 
that  he  has  mastered  a  subject  which  he  has  grasped  without 
penetrating.  '  Nothing  he  ever  does,  whether  if  be  speaking  or 
writing,  seems  to  cost  him  an  effort."  But  to  sustained  and 
patient  efforts  of  the  understanding  he  is  naturally  indisposed  by 
the  preternatural  activity,  and  marvellous  cleverness,  and  un^ 
sleeping  restlessness  of  hie  mind.     Thus,  we  are  told, 

'  His  industry  is  untiring.  His  mind  is  ever  active:  it  is  hke  the 
troubled  sea,  it  cannot  rest.  The  moment  he  has  quitted  one  subject 
he  fixes  his  mind  on  another.  One  plan  or  project  succeeds  another 
as  certainly  and  immediately  as  day  succeeds  night.  Sometimes  he  is 
engaged  at  the  same  moment  in  several  schemes,  as  different,  it  may 
be,  as  it  were  possible  to  conceive.  Activity  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
'  necessities  of  nis  nature.     A  state  of  mental  rest  would  be  to  him 

Srnonymous  with  extreme  misery.  Shut  him  up  in  a  place  by  himself, 
enying  him  the  use  of  books,  and  pen,  iiUc,  and  paper,  and  you 
inflict  on  him  the  greatest  punishment  to  which  a  hmnan  being  could 
be  subjected.     Martyrdom  itself,  in  any  l»rm  yon  please,  could  not 
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have  rach  homn  to  hw  mind.  Umtal  whaMtion  u  a  icdiiig  wUdi 
'h»  can  wldoin,  if  ax  all  ezpnience.  I  hare  knowti  biin  gire  the 
doatst  and  maM  careful  attentioa  to  impeitant  cases  in  the  Court  t>£ 
Chaaeecy,  from  ten  till  fonr  o'clock,  and  at  five  take  his  seat  on  the 
WooIauJc  io  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  would  narrowly  watch  all 
the  proceedings  nntil  ten  or  eleven  o'cleck,  and  then  get  np  and  make 
a  speech  of  two  hoars'  dnistion,  replying  with  aingalar  ahtlitr,  as  he 
proceeded,  to  every  thing  of  weight  which  had  been  Ju^ea  on  the 
opponte  side  in  the  course  irf  the  erening.  On  the  f^Uowing  morning 
by  ten  o'dock,  he  would  be  again  in  the  Otmrt  of  GhamxrTi  as  freah 
and  vigorons,  both  in  mind  and  body,  as  on  the  preceding  day.' 

This  reEtlesanesB  of  mind  leads  his  Lordship  to  delight  in 
collision. 

'  It  would  not  be  enoogh  fijr  him  that  his  great  powers  were  kept 
in  oMistant  exerdse  by  co-operation  with  other  persons ;  it  is  neces- 
•ary  to  hie  enjoyment  of  esiatence  that  he  come  into  collision  with 
the  minds  of  others.  He  ought  never  to  be — aiul,  were  he  to  consult 
bis  own  individual  gratification,  he  never  wonld  be — on  the  side  nS 
U)e  strongest  party :  opposition  is  the  sphere  in  which  Nature  intended 
him  always  to  move,  ana  the  stronger  and  more  powerful  the  par^ 
opposed  to  him,  the  better  for  his  own  gratification ;  the  more  for. 
midable  the  power  with  which  he  conflicts  the.  more  atrikingly  does  he 
display  his  transcendant  talents,  and  the  greater  is  his  enjoyment  of 
life.  Other  minds  find  happiness  in  repose ;  his  onlv  in  the  excite- 
mraU  and  turmoil  of  battle.  He  bitterly  regrets  his  having  been 
transplanted  to  the  Iiords:  in  the  Commons  he  found  comfort  in  the 
repented  scenes  of  turbulence  and  uproar  which  the  floor  of  that 
house  exhibits;  the  gravity,  and  dignity,  and  quiet  of  the  Upper 
House  are  the  never-failing  source  of  misery  to  him, 

'  You  see  a  constant  expression  of  restlessness,  discontent,  and  pug- 
nacity in  his  countenance  during  the  more  quiet  proceedings  of  the 
House.  You  need  not  the  aid  of  a  phrenoh^cal  examination  of  his 
cranium  to  convince  you  that  the  organ  of  combativeness  is  most  pro- 
minently developed;  one  glance  of  his  &oe  will  satisfy  you  on  that 
point.  Had  destiny  made  him  one  of  the  lowo'  arders  of  Irishmen, 
and  given  him  birth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donnybrook,  he  would 
have  acquired  great  distinction  in  the  pugib'stic  exhibitions  of  its  &ir; 
he  would  always  have  been  giving  and  receiving  broken  heads  and 
brtJien  bones. 

'  His  moral  courage  is  great ;  nothing  can  daunt  him.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  its  unreformed  days,  he  was  as  obnoxious  as 
oould  be,  to  fonr-fifths  of  the  members.  Did  this  dishearten  him  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  He  spoke  as  boldly,  and  fought  as  resolutely,  as  if 
four-fifths  had  been  with  him. 

'  It  is  the  same  in  the  Lords.  He  knows  he  is  hated  by  the  Oppo< 
sition,  and  even  by  several  Peers  on  his  own  side  of  politics,  with  an 
intensity  which  even  Cobbett  hims^f  never  snrpassed  in  his  emAitiea, 
bitter  as  thev  were.  He  knows  that  every  thing  he  utters  is  tbo- 
revghly  disliked,  often  as  much  beewHe  of  the  ^lurter  wheuoe  it 
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Kvaan,  u  i^  its  own  aooonnt ;  y«t  be  is  not  in  the  leoat  disheartened.  - 
He  sets  to  work  as  cordially  and  boldly  as  if  he  were  the  idol  of 
their  Lordships,  and  as  if  erery  thing  which  fell  from  him  were  music 
to  their  ears,  and  were  greeted  with  the  most  cordial  cheers. 

'  He  is  proud  and  oTerbearing:  his  whole  demeanour  shows  how 
ooasciouB  he  is  of  his  own  surprising  powers-  He  looks  down  on  the 
other  Peers  is  the  House  as  if  they  were  of  an  ioferior  order  of  cre- 
ation. The  supercilious  airs  he  often  assumes,  and  the  latitude  of 
speech  in  which  he  ftequently  indulges,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
private  intercourse  of  life.  He  generally  looks  for  a  homage  ap- 
proaching to  servility  from  those  mth  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  It 
IS  the  little  respect  which  is  shewn  him  by  his  fellow  Peers,  that  is  ths 

Seat  secret  of  the  farious  attacks  he  so  frequently  m^s  on  th» 
ouse  of  Lords. 

'  When  Lord  Chancellor,  nothing  could  exceed  his  conceptions  of 
his  own  importance.' 

Lord  Brougham  is  now  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  Till  very 
lately,  he  looked  aa  strong  in  health  and  spirits  as  ever;  but 
such  nntiring  energy  must  wear  out  a  frame  of  iron.  Upon 
the  whole,  his  portrait  is  admirably  sketched;  and  if  we  cannot^ 
style  him,  with  the  Author  of  these  RecoUections,  '  the  greatest 
'  man  of  the  age,^  he  is,  taken  altt^ther,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, and  one  of  those  to  whom  posterity  will  be  most  deeply  in- 
debted. 

Having  given  these  two  fulUlength  portraits,  we  cannot  make 
room  for  much  more  extract.  Nest  to  the  two  Es -chancellors, 
the  Writer  ranks,  in  point  of  ability,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  '  As 
'  a  sophist,^  the  Pamphleteer  Prelate  *  has  no  superior';  his  only 
equal  is  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Of  the  Bishop  oS  London,  we  have  » 
fair  estimate;  but  the  account  of  bis  theological  opinions  is  aio- 
gularly  inaccurate,  and  his  Lordship  would  be  more  startled  than 
pleased  at  finding  them  described  as  in  perfect  agreement  with 
those  of  the  Calvinistic  Dissenters.  That  the  Writer  should 
have  fallen  into  a  Few  inaccuracies  was,  however,  inevitable ;  and 
the  wonder  is,  that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  are  so  few  and 
inconsiderable.  Thus,  be  represents  the  literary  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon as  a  promising  reformer ;  and  such,  we  are  assured,  when 
Lord  Porchester,  he  professed  to  be.  Some  blunders  and  dis- 
crepancies occur  in  speaking  of  the  ages  of  the  several  peers 
described.  Lord  Holland,  tor  instance,  who  has  to  complain  of 
the  gout  more  than  of  time,  is  spoken  of  as  already  gone  by, 
though  considerably  the  junior  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of 
Wdhngton,  and  not  older  than  Lord  Lyndhurst.  We  see  no 
propriety  in  speaking  in  the  past  tense  of  an  efficient  member  vS 
the  Cabinet,  who,  so  recently  as  the  present  week,  gave,  in  his 
place  ih  Parliament,  so  sdmiraUe  a  proof  of  the  unimpaired 
vigoBT  of  his  intellect.     Indeed,  this  Wiiter  acknowledges  tfa«t 
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Lord  HtJIuid  '  bUQ  acqmta  hiaudft  whoi  cddreuing  the  Hotue, 

*  in  s  manner  which  many  noble  lords,  in  the  prime  of  life,  can- 

*  ndt  fail  to  envy,  and  which  shows  what  his  mental  and  oratori- 

*  csl  qualifications  must  have  been  when  in  the  bloom  of  life.' 

■  He  wag  then,'  continues  the  Writer, '  remarkable  for  clearness  and 
comprehensiTeneta  of  mind,  and  fbr  a  forcible  and  eloqnent  exposition 
of  his  views.  He  excelled  in  exposing  those  sophistries  of  an  opponent 
which  would  have  escaped  the  perception  of  others.  He  saw  with  a 
■ort  of  intuition  the  weak  points  in  an  antagonist's  speech  ;  aud  from 
the  felicity  and  concluuveaessi  conjoined  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of 
his  replies,  you  would  have  thought  he  must,  by  a  species  of  prescience, 
have  anticipated  everything  of  auy  weight  which  would  euianate  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  prepared  his  own  speech  accordingly.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  this  in  his  speeches  still.  The  speech  to  which  I 
hare  ulready  referred,  as  having  been  made  in  favour  of  the  Klnnicipsl 
Corporation  Bill  last  Session,  was  in  reply  to  a  very  iugenioua  speech 
of  Lord  Lvndhurst,  in  opposition  to  that  measure,  and  the  ocuteueBB, 
ability,  ana  eloquence  it  evinced  in  a  man  so  advanced  in  years,  and 
labouring  under  such  heavy  bodily  infinnity,  were  the  admiration  of 
all  present. 

'  One  [waminent  feature  in  the  character  of  Lord  Holland  waa,  the 
fearlessness  with  which  he  stood  up  in  the  House,  as  he  did  out  of  it, 
tax  his  principleB.  He  was  at  all  times  the  gtrenuous  uncompromising 
defender  of  those  principles,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  attacked, 
though  he  knew  that  they  were  not  only  disliked,  bnt  absolutely  de- 
tested by  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  peers,  and  when  they  were  only 
coldly  approved  of  and  supported  in  a  more  modified  form,  by  ahnoat 
all  the  remainder. 

'  Lord  Holland's  style  united  elegance  with  vigour  in  a  d^ree  of 
which  there  are  bnt  few  examples.  His  voice  was  clear,  commanding, 
and  in  some  of  its  intonations  musical.  He  generally  pitched  it  on  a 
loud  key ;  in  some  of  his  more  animated  movements  it  was  unplea- 
santly loud.  He  usually  spoke  with  much  ease,  and  always  in  such  a 
way  as  proved  him  to  be  perfectly  tnaster  of  his  subject.  In  his  action 
there  was  much  energy ;  sometimes  extravagance.  Indeed  it  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  Eeeling  as  he  did  so  strongly  on  all  great 
political  questions.  His  tvarmth  of  feeling  on  such  occasions  often 
impeded  his  utterance.  He  was  invariably  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
attention ;  nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise  from  his  great  talents  and 
'  eloquence,  blended  as  these  were  with  a  striking  b(dd^ess  and  enet^y 
of  manner,  and  a  voice  of  unusual  power.' 

Bare  justice  is  done  to  the  noble  Premier;  nor  does  the  Writer 
make  proper  allowance  for  the  very  different  position  in  which 
Lord  Melbourne  is  placed,  from  that  which  Earl  Grey  occupied, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  greater  success  which  the  latter  had  in 
carrying  his  measures.  The  alleged  fact  is  itself  questionable. 
A  just  eulogy  is  pronounce^  upon  the  noble  Earl ;  and  Lord 
Durham  has  his  due  meed  of  ^miration.     By  the  way,  among 
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the  Liberal  Peers,  Lord  Dacre  claimed  to  be  noticed,  although 
he  has  never  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Upper  House. 
But  we  must  refrain  from  further  criticism  or  comment,  and 
take  leave  of  the  Writer  with  our  cordial  thanks  fur  the  enter- 
tainment he  has  afforded  as,  by  a  volume  displaying  no  ordinary 
talent,  replete  with  informauoa  not  easily  gleaned,  and  com- 
mendably  free  from  party  virulence  or  oftensive  personality. 


Art.  IV.  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  tome  Paris  of  Haiti.  Jan.  Feb.  1835. 
Sj  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Hanna,  Island  Curate  of  St.  George's,  Jamaica. 
18mo.,  pp.  153.     London,  1836. 

.''PHE  condition  of  Haiti  cannot  but  be  deeply  interesting  to 
-'-  the  philanthropist ;  but,  since  the  failure  of  the  commercial 
schemes  set  on  foot  about  ten  years  ago  by  some  of  our  mer- 
■chanta,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fantastic  dream  of  an  El  Do- 
rado in  the  auriferous  mountains  of  St.  Domingo,  it  has  seem- 
ingly been  as  much  lost  sight  of  as  if  it  had  been  engulfed  in 
the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Hanna  was  surprised  to  find,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  how  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  is  the  information 
generally  current  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  this  Black 
Republic,  and  how  tinctured  with  unjust  prq'udice  and  the  spirit 
of  party  is  the  little  that  is  known.  His  own  volume,  consisting 
of  the  nasty  notes  of  a  journal  not  designed  for  the  public  eye, 
adds  but  little  to  the  previous  stock  of  our  knowledge ;  but  that 
little  is  valuable,  especially  as  bearing  upon  his  specific  object, 
which  is  to  *  point  out  the  moral  destitution  of  that  benighted 
'  land,  and  to  stir  up  some  feeling  of  interest  about  the  spiritual 
'  welfare  of  its  people  among  the  members  of  the  Christian  com- 

- '  munity.' 

A  bnef  historical  sketch  is  prefixed  to  the  notes,  drawn  from 
Harvey 'a,  Sketches,  and  other  respectable  sources*,  which  Mr. 
Hanna  sums  up  with  this  emphatic  interrogatory. 

'  Hag  the  reader  of  the  historical  sketch,  which  has  now  been 
brought  to  a  close,  considered  bv  whom  the  French  planters  were  ex- 
pelled the  island  of  Hai'ti  ?  Was  it  by  a  foreign  enemy  descending 
with  sudden  violence  upon  their  coasts?  Or  was  it  by  men  whom, 
having  forced  from  their  bome,  they  had  forced  to  drain,  even  to  the 
.  dregs,  the  bitter  cup  of  a  ruthless  oppreasion  ?  Was  it  by  the  offspring 


•  See  for  a  review  of  this  volume,  Ecd.  Rev.,  2d  Series,  Vol. 
xxvii.  p.  564 ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  pre- 
sent state  of  Haiti,  up  to  1828,  Ibid.,  Vol.  xxix.  p.  97,  et  seq..  Art. 
Franklin's  Haiti. 
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of  tbe  stranger,  bound  to  them  b^  no  ties  of  kindred,  the  bereditarj 
enemies  of  tneir  race?  Or  was  >t  by  their  own  o^pring,  "  bone  of 
their  bone,  and  fiesh  of  their  flesh," — at  once  the  fruit  of  their  unlaw- 
ful pleasures,  and  the  objects  of  their  paternal  hate  ?  ' 

Mr.  Hanna  landed  on  the  coast  of  Haiti,  Jan.  13,  1835. 
Among  the  first  things  which  struck  him  was,  the  superior  mo- 
desty of  both  men  and  women,  in  their  apparel,  to  those  of  the 
island  he  had  left ;  '  nothing  at  all  like  the  shameless  exposure 

*  constantly  to  be  seen  in  Jamaica :  on  the  contrary,  the  lowest 

*  classes  are  well  and  decently  clad/  The  cleanliness  of  the 
houses  at  Jacmcl  surprised  and  pleased  him.  Shops  neatly, 
often  elegantly,  arranged  and  well  stocked,  presented  themselves 
in  all  the  streets ;  and  the  people  were  found  very  civil  and 
obliging.  The  roads,  however,  are  in  a  wretched  state,  quite 
impassable  by  wheels.  ,  Speaking  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  account  of 
Haiti,  Mr.  H.  says : 

'  As  &r  as  I  can  compare  the  facts  he  relates  with  tvhat  I  daily 
.witnitBS,  bis  statements  are  true,  and  cannot  be  denied.  Bat  he  has 
emitted  much  that  might  be  said  in  favaur  of  the  people  and  country  ; 
aod  herein  consists  his  partiality,  and  tacit  misrepresentatiaii.  The  evils 
are  great  undoubtedly,  but  many  Tedeeming  paints  present  themselves. 
The  former,  Alackenzie  studiouslv,  as  appears  to  me,  pots  forward, 
and  keeps  the  latter  almost  wholly  in  the  back  ground,  or  out  of  view. 
I  have  been  highly  pleased  to  And  that  Mr.  Frith,  who  is  far'  from 
being  a  man  of  tnose  deep  prejudices  which  disgrace  tropical 
whites,  and  whose  experience  is  that  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tufT,  entertains  just  the  same  opinion  of  Mackenzie's  work.  When  I 
laid  it  down,  and  expressed  myself  concerning  it  to  the  effect  which  I 
have  written,  he  corroborated  my  opinion,  and  added,  that  Mackenzie 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  angry  feeling  from  the  time  of  his  land- 
ing. He  is  a  man  of  colour  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  such  s  person's 
being  selected  to  flII  the  office  of  Consul  General  at  Haiti,  Uignly  dis-  ' 
plea^  the  Haitian  government.  Owing  to  this  feeling,  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, when  he  landed,  did  not  meet  with  that  honourable  reception 
from  the  authorities  which  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  expect.' 

pp.  46,  47. 

The  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people  is,  however, 
as  deplorable  as  might  be  expected  to  result  from  '  the  corrupt 
'  principles  of  Rome  united  to  the  vicious  practices  of  Afncan 
'  heathenism.'  Bad  as  Jamaica  is,  Mr.  Hanna  remarks,  *  it  has 
'  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  But  alas  !  for  Haiti,  there  is  no  light, 
'  there  is  no  Gospel,  no  Christianity  there.'  Yet  he  found  a 
Padre  willing  to  concur  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  On 
a  careful  review  of  all  that  he  witnessed  during  his  visit,  the 
Writer  thus  states  his  general  impressions, 

'  The  country  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  under  the 
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snn.  The  people,  irom  a  variety  of  nahkppy  circumstances  con- 
curring, are  in  a  low  state  of  civilization  ;  but  tsey  are  a  well -disposed, 
quiet  peo^,  vary  kind  and  very  hospitable,  and  capable  of  as  great 
wivancH  in  every  moral  and  intellectual  attainment  as  any  I  am 
acq^uainted  with.  Than  their  religious  condition,  nothing  can  be  more 
afflicting.' 

We  rejoice  that  the  Wesleyan  MissionaTy  Society  have  not 
altoji^ther  overlooked  the  claims  of  this  beiiighted  and  injured 
people.  But  .what  is  a  single  Missionary  station  amid  a  popu- 
Ution  of  800,000  or  1,000,000  souls? 


Art.  V. — ReaaoBS  for  retiring  Jrom  the  Eilablithed  Church.  By 
Charles  Hargrove,  late  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Kilmina,  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Tuam.     8vo,  pp.  64.     Price  U.  U.     Dublin,  1836, 

A  T  the  Reformation,  '  in  place  of  those  great  and  good  men 
■**■  '.who  founded  Protestantism  in  Scotland,  in  Germany,  and 

*  amongst  ourselves,  Ireland  was  given  in  prey  to  the  revise  of 
'  the  English  Church.'  Such  are  the  strong  terms  employed  by 
Professor  Hoppus,  in  his  eloquent  sermon,  "  Ireland's  Jlisery 
and  Remedy,"  to  describe  the  wretched  policy  which,  in  that 
country,  converted  the  Reformation  itself  into  a  bane  and  curse. 
That  uiey  are  not  too  strong,  the  evidence  of  contemporary  Pro- 
testant writers  tiilly  tesliiies ;  but  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  we  are  unexpectedly  furnished  with  a  fiili  ad- 
mission of  the  correctness  of  this  representation.  After  citing 
Spenser's  declaration,  that  '  many  more  Roman  Catholics  might 
'  nave  been  converted,  if  the  English  Government  had  done  their 
'  part,  and  have  supplied  the  country  with  learned,  pious,  and 
'  faithful  preachers,  that  would  have  outpreached  and  out- 
'  lived  the  Irish  priests  in  holy  and  godly  conversation,'— :and  the 
strong  representations  of  Sir  H.  Sydney  and  Lord  Strafford  as 
to  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  clergy, — the  Reviewer  adduces 
in  confirmation  the  following  statement  from  Bishop  Burnet's  Life 
of  the  Apostolic  Bedell :  '  The  Bishop  observed,  with  much  re- 
'  gret,  that  the  English  had  all  along  neglected  the  Irish,  as  a 

*  nation  not  only  conquered  but  indisciplinable,  and  that  .the 
.*  clerCT  had  scarce  considered  them  as  a  part  of  their  charge, 

'  but  had  left  them  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  own  priests, 

*  without  taking  any  other  care  of  them  hut  the  making  them 
'  pay  their  tithes.'     The  Writer  of  this  Article  then  proceeds 

.  to  observe  : — 


'  See  Eel.  Rev.  Oct.  1835. 
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'  Such  was  tbe  state  of  the  Protestant  Chureh  Establishment  in 
|[re]and  during  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Considerably  greater  activity 
was  shown  during  the  Protectorate,  both  bj  preaching  and  printing, 
in  order  to  make  known  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  than  for 
many  years  either  before  or  aftenvards.  Though  the  Established 
Church  was  replaced  at  tbe  Restoration,  it  acquired  no  additional 
strength,  either  in  a  political  or  religious  point  of  view,  during  the 
ambiguous  reign  of  Qiartes  II„  the  adverse  one  of  James-  II.,  or  the 
busy  administration  of  William  III.,  which  closed  the  seventeenth 
century.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  century  which  elapsed  between 
1700  and  1800,  during  which  the  exertions  of  the  Church  ought  ta 
have  been  so  strenuous,  and  might  have  proved  so  effectual  for  in-^ 
stnicting  and  correcting  the  people  for  whosp  benefit  it  was  esta- 
blished, appears  to  have  passed  away  in  deep  and  uninterrupted  slum- 
ber.  In  no  extensive  a  country  there  were  no  doubt  many  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  and  some  of  their  superiors,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
zealous  discharge  of  thejr  duties ;  but  such  men  were  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,,  and  insufficiently  esteemed  or  supported.  It  was  the 
we,  generally  speaking,  of  non-residence  and  non-efficiency.  Such  of 
the  rectors  ana  vicars  as  resided,  appear  to  have  been  contented  with 
living  respectably  as  private  gentlemen  whose  incomes  arose  from 
tithes,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  dignified  cler^  were  engrossed  by 
everything  bnt  religion.  Archbishops  Boulter  and  Stone  successively 
directed  the  ffovemment  of  Ireland  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
together,  as  Ximenes,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Fleury,  Alberoni,  and 
others  hare  done  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  To  search  narrowly 
into  this  portion  of  the  historr  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  to  inquire 
'  upon  whom,  and  for  what  j%al  purpose,  its  dignities  and  emoluments 
were  almost  invariably  conferred,  would  be  a  useful  but  disheartenii^ 
occupation.  With  the  exception  of  Usher,  Bedell,  Jeremy  Taylor,' 
and  a  few  other  men  of  extraordinary  endowments  and  devotedness,  it 
was  with  grief  and  reluctance  one  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen~ 
tury,  however  amiable  and  accomplished  the  Irish  clergy  may  have 
been  as  gentlemen  and  scholars,  they  were  not  men  of  God  in  tlie 
sense  in  which  they  ought  to  have  been,  devoting  the  whole  energies 
of  mind  and  body  to  the  service  of  religion. 

'  Throughout  the  two  volumes  of  Archbishop  Boulter's  Letters, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  passages  at  all  refer  to  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  and  those  few  are  perfect  specimens  of  that  assumed  regard 
'  and  real  indifference,  with  which  mere  politicians,  wUo  possess  neither 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  nor  toe  grasp  of  statesmen,  are  ac- 
customed to  express  themselves  on  such  a  subject.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  1730,  he  tells  him,  "  I  can  assure  you  the  pa- 
-  pists  are  here  so  numerous,  that  it  highly  concerns  lis  in  point  of  m- 
,  terest,  as  well  as  out  of  concern  fni  the  salvation  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures, who  are  our  ieUow-subjects,  to  try  all  possible  means  to  bring 
over  them  and  theirs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion."  In  the 
very  next  letter,  he  says,  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  adult 

rapists  is  such,  that  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  converting  them, 
ut  proposes  schools  for  teaching  the  young  papists  English.     The 
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tenor  of  the  whde  letter  thowa  that  the  archbishop  considered  the 
canrersioa  of  Papists  into  Frotestauts  as  an  ordinary  mechanical  ope< 
ration.  Had  he  been  trulp  anxious  to  convert  the  voung,  he  would 
immediately  have  renounced  his  secular  public  employment,  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  that  n^Iected  work,  and  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  co-operatiun  of  the  whole  Irish  Church  in  his  exalted  undertaking. 
But  while  he  thought  that  hopes  misht  be  entertained  of  the  young 
Papists,  n'hy  did  he  despair  of  the  old  ?  Ignorant  they  certainly  were, 
and  obstinate  they  might  have  proved,  but  what  steps,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  the  Established  Protestant  Church  take  to  remove  their  ob' 
stinacy  ?  While  the  Catholic  priests  continued  diligent  in  season  and 
out  of  season  In  conhrming  the  fuith  of  their  own  flocks,  and  winning 
over  others  to  it,  in  what  way  were  the  established  clergy  of  former 
days  employed  ?  Did  they  take  any  one  of  the  ordinary  means,  in 
public  or  private,  for  enli^tcning  the  minds  or  awakening  the  con- 
sciences of  those  Papists  about  whose  salvation  the  BTchbishop  assumes 
they  were  bound  to  DC  sohcitous?  The  lower  Irish  are  passionately 
attached  to  their  native  language.  Instead  of  being  a  barbarous  jar~ 
gon,  it  is  now  allowed  to  be  singularly  graphic  and  poetical,  and  a  few 
sentences  delivered  in  its  well-known  sounds  arc  said  to  have  an  al* 
most  irresistible  effect  on  those  who  will  listen  to  an  address  in 
English  without  the  least  emotiou.  There  appear  tu  be,  certainly,  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  in  Ireland  at  present,  but  probably  a  far 
greater  number,  who  understand  Irish  only,  at  least  well,  and  their 
numbers  must  have  been  at  least  great  at  any  time  within  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Yet—wiD  it  be  befievedP — until  the  be~ 
muning  of  the  present  century,  scarcely  an  effort  was  made  to  make 
uiem.  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
ation, eiuier  by  speech  or  printing.  The  first  book  printed  in  Irish 
was  a  catechism  and  primer,  in  1571.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  followed  in  1603;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1608; 
and  another  limited  impression  of  the  New  Testament  in  1681.  The 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  that  admirable  man  Bedell  had  la- 
boured to  finish  many  years  before,  was  published  in  London  only  in 
1685.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Irish  New  Testament  was  not  re-- 
printed  between  1681  and  1811,  nor  the  Bible  between  168S  and 
1817- 

'Oral  instruction  in  Irish  has  been  equally  neglected.  A  lecture 
in  the  Irish  luiKuage  was  given  by  Bedell  for  a  short  time  while  he 
was  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  neither  there  nor  any- 
where else,  down  to  the  present  time,  has  any  professorship  or  insti- 
tution for  teaching  the  Insh  language,  to  ministers  been  established. 
Bedell,  Dr.  Jones,  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr. 
Sail,  and  some  others  during  the  seventeenth  century;  and  Mr. 
Bnren,  Archbishop  Marsh,  Dr.  Hickman,  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  a  few 
others  in  different  parts  of  Ireta'nd,  have  felt  it  their  imperative  duty 
either  to  preach  themselves  in  Irish,  or  procure  one  or  more  ministt^s 
to  do  BO, — but  the  Protestant  Established  Church  has  never  taken  s 
single  active  step  towards  preaching  in  Irish  in  those  quarters  where 
it  is  required,  nor  was  there  in  1830  a  single  building  in  all  Ireland 
set  apftrt  for  the  purpose.    In  1834  there  aeem  to  have  been  about 
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1385  benefices  in  Ireland.  Of  these  535  had  in  1834  no  glebe-bouae ; 
in  339  the  incnmbent  was  non-resident ;  in  210  there  was  no  church  ; 
;4nd  in  157  no  service  was  performed  by  any  person  whatsoever,  either 
incumbent  or  curate. 

'  What  is  it  possible  for  the  Established  Church  to  say  to  these 
things  ?  The  more  we  examine  its  history  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation to  the  end  .of  the  eighteenth  centniji  the  more  irresistibly 
the  painful  conviction  is  forced  upon  na  that  it  had  grievously  failed 
to  do  its  duty.  Throughout  the  wnole  of  this  lengthened  period,  a 
sQCcession  of  men  like  Bedell  is  to  be  traced,  who,  far  removed  front 
each  other  in  time  and  place,  have  each  in  their  day  shed  a  gracious 
light  around  them.  But  their  brightness  only  mutes  the  general 
darkness  more  palpable.  So  tar  as  we  know,  neither  the  bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  nor  the  clergy  in  convocation,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  separately  or  collectively,  ever  made  a  strenuous  and  perse* 
vering  eRbrt  to  impress  on  the  legislature  or  the  public  the  defects  of 
the  Irish  Church,  or  apostolically  laboured  to  correct  them.  In  these 
circumstances  the  number  of  Protestants  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase ;  and  had  the 
church  remained  as  indolent  and  indifferent  now  as  it  was  then,  in 
opening  the  minds  of  its  own  members  and  of  their  Catholic  brethren, 
we  should  have  wanted  the  most  solid  arguments  that  can  now  be 
urged  against  either  its  partial  or  complete  suppression.' 

QaaH.  Rev.,  No.  cxi. 

We  have  given  this  long  extract,  not  aa  contuning  any  infor- 
mation tbat  will  be  new  to  the  genenility  of  our  readers,  (for  all 
the  facts  bave  appeared  in  our  own  pages,)  but  as  being  a  very 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  undeniable  truth  of  those  disgraceful 
facts;  whichcannotbe  too  often  brought  under  the  view  of  tne  pub- 
lic. The  Reviewer,  who,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  nevertheless  an 
apologist  for  the  Establishment,  and  even  an  advocate  for  the 
no-concession  policy, — goes  on  to  say,  that  at  lengtli  '  the  Church 

*  of  Ireland  has  shaken  off  its  sloth,  and  is  proceeding  in  the 
'  dischaive  of  its  various  duties,  in  a  Bjnrit,  and  with  an  eameat- 
*'ness  and  vigour,  which  have  already  ^ven  great  Eatisfactioii  to 
'  its  friends,  and  equally  disconcerted  its  ojHionente ' ;  and  that 
this  'change  first  became  remarkable  about  the  beginning  of  the 
'  present  century,  and  has  been  regularly  advancing  ever  since." 
How  far  this  agrees  with  the  statements  just  before  made,  our 
readers  will  judge.  That  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Irish  clergy,  we  are  happy 
to  believe  ;  but,  with  Professor  Uoppus,  we  must  contend,  that 
'  whatever  has  been  done '  by  them  *  to  conciliate  the  attention  of 

*  Roman  Cathohcs,  and  to  effect  their  conversion  to  the  truth, 

*  bss  not  been  done  in  the  ajnrit  of  the  Establishment.^     '  Every 

*  Aiend  to  Ireland,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  must  rejoice  to  know 
'  that  there  are  ve^  many  among  the  clergy  who  are  the  bright- 

*  est  ornaments  to  tne  Cliristian  community ;  who  are  geduloualy 
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*  devodng  themselves  to  the  Gpintual  good  of  their  respective 
'  neigh  bourhoods,  and  are  spending  and  being  epent  in  the  work.' 
But  '  these  excellent  men  owe  their  usefulness,  under  the  Divine 

*  Blessing,  to  their  own  extraordinary  exertions,  departing  from 
'  the  mere  routine  of  ecclesiastical  forms  and  rules,  being  in- 
'  stant  "  in  season  and  out  of  season  ",  in  carrying  the  Gospel 

*  through  their  preaching  circuits,  and  acting  in  the  lahoriouB 
'  spirit  of  Missionaries,' 

Whether  such  proceedings  are  in  the  spirit,  or  against  the 
spirit,  of  the  Establishment, — whether  they  are  approved  or  dis- 
countenanced by  the  rulers  of  the  church, — whether  they  form 
any  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  the  clergy  are  blindly 
etni^gling  to  uphold, — is  a  question  to  which  recent  facts  supply 
an  emphatic  answer.  In  the  April  Number  of  the  Dublin 
ChristiaB  Examiner,  we  find  an  article  upon  the  Established 
Church  Home  Mission,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  directors  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  FrclBtes, 
has  been,  in  courteous  but  decided  language,  rejected  by  the 
Meads  of  the  Church  in  conclave  assembled;— rejected  '  because 
'  they  would  not  admit  the  first  principle  of  the  Society, — its 
*  right  of  labouring  in  a  diocese  without .  the  consent  of  the  Or- 
'  dinary,'  Now  what  says  the  Christian  Examiner,  the  organ, 
we  believe,  of  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Irish  clergy? 

'  We  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  whether  a  Home  Mission  is  ne- 
cessary or  expedient — whether  there  is  not  in  this  country  a  call  for  ■ 
them,  and  whether,  if  the  Church  do  nut  wish  to  leave  their  own 
flock,  as  well  as  the  Dissenting  and  Roman  Catholic  population,  to 
the  priest  and  the  separatist,  something  similar  to  the  means  employed 
by  thcm  should  not  he  devised  and  carried  into  effect.  Few,  we  be- 
lieve, can  be  found,  who  will  not  admit  that  if  the  state  of  this  country 
be  seriously  and  honestly  considered,  some  exertion  besides  that  of  the 
Parish  Ministers,  not  to  supersede  but  to  aid  parochial  instruction, — 
is  expedient.  Some  of  the  parochial  and  other  ministers  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin  felt  this  want ;  they  looked  abroad  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  saw  the  multitude  wandering  abroad,  and 
perishing  fur  lack  of  knowledge,  and  they  felt  that  some  exertion 
should  be  made  to  roll  away  the  reproach  from  the  Established  Church 
of  being  alone  indifferent  and  careless,  while  other  denominations  were 
active;  and  while  they  drew  from  the  soil  a)id  its  inhabitants  their 
support,  of  not  commnnicating  fully  to  their  inhabitants  of  their 
spiritual  things.  They  resolved  on  girding  np  their  loins  for  the  work, 
and  have  been  labouring,  we  firmly  believe,  with  acceptance  and  the 
Divine  blessing ;  and  we  also  believe  that  the  evils  consequent  upon 
inexperience  and  indiscretion  have  been  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  spiritual  good  they  have  in  many  instances  produced,  and  by 
the  manifestation  of  a  r^  regard  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people,  independent  of  their  temporal  connexion. 

'  It  is  not  denied  that  such  exertions  were  in  one  sense  irregular,  as 
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they  were  apposed  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Church,  and  manifested 
a  freedom  of  action  to'  which  the  Church  was  not  accustomed ;  but 
■iregulaE  in  ft  higher  sense,  as  being  contrary  to  a  law  or  canon  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  the  direcloTB  of  the  Home  Missioa  have  denied 
them  to  Ik,  and  have  in  vain  called  upon  their  accusers  to  verify  their 
aasertion.  But  this  was  not  enough-  At  the  present  time  of  reproach 
and  schism,  irreguWity  of  any  kind  is  to  be  r^retted,  and  if  possible 
removed;  and  the  directors  of  the  Mission  approached  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  through  one  of  their  body,  with  whom  they  were  officially 
connected,  and  laid  before  them  their  d^ire,  that  their  labours  should 
be  sanctioned,  and  their  proceedings  authorized,  by  the  Bench.  They 
seemed  to  say — '  Yon  have  in  various  ways  conceded  that  some 
additional  exertion  is  necessary  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  to  counteract  that  of  its  enemies  :  we  have  tried 
a  great  experiment,  and  have  found  that  as  a  Missionary  body  we  may 
more  than  cope  with  the  utmost  resources  of  our  adverssries,  and  we 
offer  the  result  of  our  labours  to  you  :  we  are  unwilling  that  any  good 
should  be  done  through  our  instrumentality  that  may  not  be  reflected 
upon  our  Church  in  its  collective  and  official  character :  we  beseech 
you  to  take  us  and  our  zeal  under  your  directing  sanction,  and  thereby 
remove  the  very  irregularity  of  which  you  complain.'  We  r^et  to 
say,  that  such  a  request,  reasonable  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  has  been 
rejected,  and  the  Home  MissioB  left  to  its  unauthorized  labours,  or,  if 


'  What  ivill  the  Bishops  do? — is  a  natural  question.  They  have 
rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Home  Mission,  not  through  a  suspicion 
merely  of  the  managers,  for  they  have,  with  the  courtesy  belonging 
to  their  high  station,  received  and  conferred  with  the  same  persons-  aa 
directors  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease  Association,  Thev  have  rejected  the 
plan  proposed,  and  it  must  therefore  be  from  some  aanger  apprehended 
to  the  Church  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Home  Alissious 
'are  carried  on,  or  the  doctrines  that  ore  inculcated.  Gut  things  can- 
not remain  as  they  are.  The  prelates  who  have  condemned  the  pria- 
ciple  of  the  Home  Missions,  must  act  upon  that  condemnation,  other- 
wise the  paper  contains  but  the  uncertified  opinions  of  high  and 
estimable  individuals,  but  still  only  the  opinions,'  and  in  order  to 
lend  them  authority,  the  agents  of  the  Society  who  appear  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  must  be  subjected  to  legal  penalties.  Are  the 
prdates  prepared  for  this  step?  Or  do  they  shrink  from  the 
danger  of  exposing  their  authority  to  legal  examination,  or  of  bring- 
ing that  authority  into  collision  with  the  public  feeling  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  In  mercy  to  the  consciences  of  many  clergymen 
warmly  attached  to  the.  Church,  but  who,  from  the  state  of  anarchy 
in  which  the  laws  of  the  Church  have  been  sufl'ered  to  remain,  knovr 
not  how  &r  that  Church  requires  a  peculiar  line  of  conduct,  and 
where  she  leaves  her  ministers  at  liberty,  and  whose  feelings  are 
therefore  in  the  perplexing  state  of  hesitation  as  to  duty,  the  prelates 
are  bound  to  follow  up  practically  their  opinions,  and  to  justify  them- 
selves to  the  Church  and  the  world,  by  proving  that  the  men  whose 
humble  petition  to  be  taken  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
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Chnreh  nnd  its  gaveraon  thef  rejected,  are  unworthy  of  tbe  boon,  bf 
tbeir  gyBtematic  violatiua  of  the  recugniied  taws  of  the  Constitution. 
"— A^^n,  the  prelates,  by  their  condemnation,  have  endeavoured  to 
put  down  the  Home  Mission.  Are  they  prepared  to  establish  one  of 
-tbeir  own  ?  Do  they  not  perceive  that  the  continuance  of  the  minis' 
trations  of  the  Home  Iilisaion  so  long,  renders  the  existence  of  one 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  unless  the  prelates  are  will- 
jne  to  hand  over  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  population  to  dissent  t 
What  has  not  been  publicly  censured  or  condemned,  iieems  to  be  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  the  work  of  the  Mission  has  been  going  on  for  so  long  a 
time,  that  it  has  taken  hold  of  tbe  people :  and  while,  if  carried  on,  it 
would  bind  them  doubly  to  the  Establishment,  if  rudely  rent,  and 
scattered]  it  must  inevitably  relax  their  attachment  to  the  Church. 
The  prelates  are  bound  to  supply  tbe  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
people,  which  has  been  now  prominently  brought  before  them ;  and 
this  tbey  can  efficiently  do,  only  by  tbe  grBtuitous  G«rviccs  of  their 
^Clergy  :  let  them  do  it,  and  they  and  the  public  will  soon  see  where 
the  zeal  for  immortal  souls  resides,  and  the  ardent  desire  to  spend  and 
be  spent  for  tbe  Saviour. 

'  As  to  the  Home  Mission,  their  course,  always  difficult,  demands 
at  present  peculiar  consideration.  Many  apparent  friends  to  their 
work  will  now  justify  opposition  by  the  decision  of  the  Bishops ; 
many  real  friends  will  hesitate  at  open  disobedience  to  the  official  re- 
(teript  of  their  lawful  and  acknowledged  superiors.  To  some  it  will 
be  a  reason,  to  others  it  will  be  an  escuse,  for  coldness,  withdrawal,  or 
opposition.  Henceforth,  they  go  forth  with  something  very  like  the 
l^nd  of  schism  upon  their  ministrations,  and  tbey  must  be  prepared 
to  bear  the  censure  of  the  formalist,  the  coldness  of  the  timid,  and 
tbe  open  opposition  of  the  worldling.  Biit  are  they  to  yield,  and  to 
retire  from  the  iield?  It  is  not  their  fault  that  their  lahours  have  not 
been  rendered  as  regular  as  formality  itself  could  wish : — not  upon 
them  must  fall  the  blame ;  with  them  largely  will  remain  the  regret. 
If  they  have  reason  to  believe,  and  tbey  have  examined  the  subject, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  not  distinctly  pointed  at  their  labours, 
they  must  then  consider  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  prelates  but  as 
the  sentiments  of  so  manv  highly  valuable  individuals,  but  not  as  im- 
perative or  conclusive.  The  effect  of  that  opinion  must  be,  to  induce 
B  re-e<amination  of  the  ground  of  their  actings,  and  a  careful  revision 
of  their  plans.  It  should  induce  caution  in  proving  their  fealty  to 
their  Church,  by  the  uniform  use  of  her  formularies  of  prayer,  and 
the  carefully  dbstaining  from  interfering  with  her  localized  ministra- 
tions. And  now  that  tlie  voice  of  opposition  has  been  heard  from 
high  places,  we  deem  that  the  Directors  of  the  Home  Mission  must, 
more  than  ever,  seek  to  justify  their  conduct  by  giving  to  their  labours, 
as  much  as  possible,  tbe  character  of  a  Pastoral  Aid  Society,— seeking 
either  that  tn^-ir  route  shall  He  in  friendly  districts,  or  at  least  extend- 
ing them  principally  to  those  tracts,  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
comparative  femine  of  the  Word.  When  the  Gospel  is  preached  in 
populous  towns  or  villages,  the  ministration  of  the  Home  Mission 
cannot  be  necessary,  except  to  mark  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Pastors  :   but  we  could  point  out  districts  where  the   Gospel  is-  never 
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faewrd,  fflens  and  bog*  teeming  with  popnlation,  aa  igaorant  u  tbe 
nnbaptized  heatben ;  and  thither  .we  would  wish  the  Home  MisgioD  to 
direct  their  Kt«pB,  where,  we  can  asRure  them,  the  indifferent  or  the 
worldly  clergyman  will  never  pHreiie  their  steps,  but  where  the  grace 
of  the  living  God,  by  their  inBtrumentalitv,  may  convert  the  howling 
wilderness  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  ■  To  retire  from  their  labours 
now,  would  be  to  confess  that  thev  had  hitherto  acted  schismatically ; 
bat  this  is  a  small  thing ;  it  woula  be  to  loose  altogether  the  relaxed 
attachment  to  the  Established  Church,  which  they  were  beginning  to 
tighten,  sod,  by  making  an  opening  which  Dissent  and  Popery  would 
liot  iail  to  fill,  to  prodnce  incalculable  mischief  to  the  Church  tbef 
love.' 

The  Church,  the  Establighed  Church !  what  a  spell  does  that 
phrase  throw  over  the  understandings  of  good  men  !  As  if  that 
could  be  the  Church  of  God,  or  could  have  any  legitimate  rela- 
tion to  it,  which  throws  the  ^eatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
faithiiil  discharge  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel !  Of 'all  the 
verbal  fallacies  that  have  exerted  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
mindsof  men,  thatwhichgives  the  name  of  the  Church  to  the  great 
jinii-Church,  to  that  worldly  system  called  the  Establishment,  is 
the  most  banefiil.  An  Establishment  it  is;  a  pohtical  establish- 
ment of  political  clergy  for  political  objects;  but  an  Established 
Church  is  a  phrase  without  propriety.  A  church  is  '  a  congregation 
'  of  faithful  men,'  establiehed  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone ;  but  aa 
EstablishmeDt  is  not  a  congregation,  but  a  system  of  political 
government,  established  By  man,  in  which  the  congregadon,  the 
people,  and  speci^cally  the  faithful,  have  no  part  or  concern. 
A  church  is  a  portion  of  the  body  of  Christ:  an  Establishment 
is  s  system  of  worldly  policy,  a  state  engine,  a  monopoly  of 
secular  privileges,  a  thing  identified  with  that  world  from  which 
the  Church  is  called  and  commanded  to  be  separate. 

In  our  February  Number,  we  took  occasion  to  give  a  list  of 
pious  and  exemplary  clergymen  in  this  country,  who  have  re- 
cently found  themselves  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  come 
out  from  the  Establishment,  upon  grounds  very  similar  to  those 
which  led  the  Nonconformists  to  resign  their  livings  and  to  se- 
parate from  the  impure  communion  of  the  Stuart  Church.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  Heasons  which  have  led  a  lieneticed  cler- 
gyman of  the  Irish  Church  to  retire  from  all  connexion  with  a 
system,  to  the  An ti- Christian  character  of  which  his  eyes  have' 
been  slowly  opened.  Unlike  many  of  his  brethren,  who  have 
found  themselves  pinched  in  their  consciences  chiefly  by  some 
particular  expressions  in  the  ofBces,  or  some  acknowledged 
abuses  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Hargrove  fVanllv 
admits,  tiiat,  in  his  view,  '  corruptions  and  abuses  in  the  Churcn 
'  of  God  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  of  separation,'  and  that 
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these  are  not  the  ground  of  his  separation  from  the  Establishment. 
That  which  has  most  pressed  upon  his  mind  is,  '  the  worldliness  of 

*  the  Establish  men  t,'  the  secular  nature  of  the  entire  system ;.  a 
'  system  characterized  by  its  worldlinesi  almost  in  every  aspect  in 

*  Which  it  may  he  viewed ;  a  system  loving  the  world  and  the 

*  things  of  the  world;  a  system  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
'.ship  with  the  world.;  honoured,  patronized,  and  endowed  by 
'  it.* 

'  From  this  consideration,  this  identity  of  the  cliurch  and  the  world 
— for  wherever  I  saw  the  Established  Church,  there  did  I  seethe  ■ 
world :  and  every  where  in  the  Scriptures  do  I  seethe  church  a  sepa- 
zation  from  the  world ;  from  this  cousideration,  it  was  obvious  to  tne 
that  something  was  grievoualy  wrong.  At  first  I  thought — I  fondly 
hoped,  that  discipline  might  rectify  what  was  wrong;  but  I  never  saw 
the  favoured  spot  where  discipline  had  rectified  it,  and  1  now  believe 
that  the  evil  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  discipline ;  for  the  true  place 
of  discipline  is  the  church,  the  "  congregation  of  foithful  men,"  among 
whom  error  may  have  crept  in;  but  the  Establishment  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  this.  Here  the  congregations  are  of  worldly  men,  among 
whom  comparatively  very  few,  oftentimes  none,  are  faithtnl ;  and  I  see 
not  how  discipline  can  be  enforced  here.  She  will  call  those  faithful 
men,  and  treat  them  as  such,  who  never  gave  one  particle  of  evidence 
of  their  conversion  to  Ood  ;  her  members  she  recc^izes,  not  by  the 
evidence  of  their  conversion,  but  by  their  having  passed  under  certain 
rites  of  the  church ;  and,  therefore,  the  population  of  whole  parochial 
districts  are  acknowledged  by  her  aa  members,  among  whom  there  may 
be  few,  if  any,  evtdencmg  that  they  are  children  of  God.  This  is  aU 
bound  up  in  the  system,  and  theremre  I  believe  that  the  evil  is  beyond 
the  power  of  discipline,  which  is  for  the  church  and  not  for  a  worldly 
association ;  it  would  involve  the  few  (aithful,  in  obedience  to  God, 
coming  out  from  the  body  of  the  unfaithful ;  and  it  is  for  this  only  that 

A  little  fVirtber  on,  be  thus  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  system. 

'  The  source  of  it  all  is,  I  believe,  the  intimate  uqion  between  the 
Church  and  State,  between  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  worldly  power ; 

•  that  the  church  should  submit  to  be  established  by  the  power  and  aa- 
tfaority  of  man.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  capital  error,  which  intrudes 
into  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Church,  which  affects  the  whole  body, 
which  flows  into  every  extremity.  I  find  the  influence  of  this  unna' 
tural  union  every  where;  it  seems  to  me  effectually  to  prevent  any 
valid  refbnn, — to  forbid  any  effective  discipline.  The  poor  church 
has  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  state,  and  now  she  lies  at  its 
Biercy.  Oh,  how  unnatural  a  pmition  I  What  one'  word  in  the  New 
Testament — the  directory  of  the  saints  in  this  dispensation— counte- 
nances such  a  position  ?  She  has  given  her  headship,  at  least  her 
earthly  headship,  (that  I  misrepresent  her  not,]  to  the  King  ;  the  Ro- 

'  manists,  in  this  more  consistent,  give  it  to  an  ecclesiastical  head.  Now 
the  King,  as  her  head,  appoints  tier  bishops;  but  the  King's  apprant- 
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ment,  as  we  know,  is  the  act  of  his  miniBter.  The  minister  ma;  be 
an  iafidel  in  principle,  a  proHigate  in  practice —one  or  both  ;  or  take 
a  more  f«vouTable,  and  probably  the  more  common  case,  he  mav  be  a. 
mere  worldly  person,- — one  viewing  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
merel;  as  a  state  appendage,  a  kind  of  political  instrument  to  snbserre 
hia  purposes;  yet  to  him  it  belongeth,  and  to  him  only,  to  nominate 
the  bishops  of  the  church.  I  am  well  aware  that  neither  king  nor 
minister  may  consecrate  to  the  episcopal  office,  this  can  alone  be  done 
by  episcopal  hands  ;  but  none  other  can  be  consecrated  bat  the  nomi' 
nee  of  the  king  or  his  minister ;  their  province  it  is,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Established  Church,  to  determine  who  are  to  be 
her  eccleaiastical  rulers.  1%  not  this  the  living  to  the  dead?  Bat 
the  bishop,  being. appointed  by  the  state,  becomes  a  peer ;  for  not  only 
for  his  ecclesiastical  office,  but  fur  rank  also,  is  he  a  debtor  to  the  same 
worldly  source.  He  becomes  a  peer,  and  his  vote  is  of  value  ;  and  to 
what  miserable  work  dues  not  this  lead  !  The  various  underhand  in- 
fluences and  interests  have  been  often  exposed — I  need  not  dvrell  npon 
the  subject ;  I  have  no  pleasure  in  it.  But  I  know  the  sad  result, 
that  instead  of  a  holy  band  of  self-denying  men,  taking  the  oversight 
of  the  church,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  value 
of  souls,  and  a  holy  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Jesus,  we  have — what  P  Alas  I 
we  have  ecclesiastical  peers  and  politicians,  living  in  lordly  splendour, 
and  in  the  very  heart  and  pride  of  the  world,  that  rejected  and  cruci- 
fied the  Lord  of  Life.  [  may  be  reminded  of  the  illustrious  names 
connected  with  our  episcopacy  ;  truly  can  1  say,  that  I  feel  no  desire 
to  deny  or  to  detract  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  value  of  the  holy  men  of 
God  who  have  sat  on  the  episcopal  bench  in  these  countries,  or  any  that 
may  yet  have  their  place  there.  I  war  not  with  the  men,  but  with  the 
system  ;  and  wherever  it  is  due,  most  cheerfully  shall  I  pay  my  homage. 
But  admitting  all  this  to  the  fullest  extent,  still  I  cannot  see  that  it 
makes  in  favour  of  the  system.  No  believer  of  sound  mind  will  arg;ne 
in  &vDur  of  the  episcopacy  being  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the 
state,  because  God  is  pleased  in  His  overruling  providence,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  evil,  to  bring  in  good  ;  and  even  in  the  most  favoured 
cases  which  may  be  adduced,  what  pressnre  is  there  upon  the  souls' 
health  and  happiness  from  the  weight  so  heavily  and  unscripturally 
imposed  of  so  miu;h  of  this  present  evil  world  ! 

■  The  bishop  having  received  his  appointment  from  the  minister,  the 
leaven  runs  through  his  whole  diocese ;  his  anxiety  will  be  to  appoint 
men  of  bis  own  mind  and  principle ;  and  thus  we  know  how  in  times 
ist  the  establishment  in  this  country  was  overrun  with  men  of  care- 
is  life  and  defective  principle ;  and  that  the  awakening  which  has 
partially  taken  place  in  latter  times,  has  been  almost  exclusively 
through  the  instrumentalityof  the  inferior  clergy,  and  not  only  without 
the  fostering  care,  but  in  general  in  the  face  of  the  direct  opposition  of 
the  prelacy — the  Spirit  thus  showing  that  fur  any  good  that  has  arisen, 
we  are  in  no  wise  indebted  to  the  system,  but  to  His  own  sovereign' 
agency,  hearing  with  the  evil,  and  bringing  in  good  out  of,  and  con- 
trary to,  the  appointed  order  of  the  establisliment.  I  speak  trutha 
known  to  all,  however  they  may  be  explained,  palliated,  or  excused ; 
and  I  gay  that  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  unnatural  union  be< 
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tween  the  cbtircb  and  tbe  state,  and  the  no  less  unnatural  appointment 
of  her  ecclesiaBtical  rulers. 

'  '  Thus  do  we  see  some  of  the  effects  of  tbe  Byatem.  The  King,  the 
head  of  the  state,  tbe  head  of  the  church  also,  and  appointing  to  her 
rulers  and  overseers,  according  to  tbe  partiality  or  political  necessity 
of  his  miniitters,  and  conferring  on  those  so  appointed  lordly  wealth 
and  dignity.  We  advance  another  step  ;  and  we  find  the  King,  tbe 
same  head  of  worldly  and  spiritual  power,  prohibitiug  the  clergy,  with-> 
out  his  permission,  to  meet  and  settle  what  belongs  to  tbe  church 
"  concerning  the  injunctions,  canons,  and  other  constitutions  thereto 
belonging."  Here  we  have  tbe  controlling  influence  of  tbe  State,  by 
which  the  Church  is  tied  down  to  that  measure  of  light  possessed  by 
the  framers  of  ber  constitution,  at  least  without  tbe  King's  petmis- 
sion,— that  is,  without  bis  ministers  think  well  of  it ;  without  this  no 
reformation  can  proceed.  And  consistently  with  this,  not  long  since, 
when  some  ministers  in  tbe  Establishment  did  grievously  groan  under 
tbe  galling  enactments  of  the  state,  -what  did  they  I'o  ^  To  stand  out 
as  the  body  of  Christ  in  holy  separation  from  the  evil  thraldom  they 
would  not, — to  avert  the  abuses  they  could  not ;  but  they  did  just 
what  they  could  do  in  the  position  they  occupied, — they  petitioned  tbs 
King  that  he  would  rectify  tbe  evil,  or  give  them  liberty  to  do  so. 
Should  not  a  people  "  seek  unto  their  God  !  But  no,  the  poor  church 
will  not,  in  ber  difficulties,  seek  unto  God.  She  will  not,  in  His 
strength,  arise  to  put  away  the  evil  from  her,  without  first  appealing 
to  the  state,  and  awaiting  its  good  pleasure.  In  truth,  she  is  buta 
dejiendent  upon  the  state,  and  must  just  take  from  it  what  it  may  be 
its  humour  to  give, — the  bishops  that  it  ^ves,  and  the  bishoprics  that 
it  takes ;  whatever  her  legislators,  the  O'Counells,  Humes,  "  et  hoo 
omne  genus"  may  think  fit  to  award  ber.  At  one  time  so  many 
bishoprics  off,  at  another  time  so  many  parishes  — no,  her  legislators 
difered,  and  tbe  parishes,  are  spared  a  little  longer.  Oh,  how  melan- 
choly is  this !  how  very  melancholy,  that  God's  dear  children  should 
submit  to  such  a  system,  so  dishonouring  to  oux  dear  Lord,  that  tbe 
heart -of  all  the  men  of  God  is  not  Iwwed,  even  as  the  heart  of  one 
man,  to  arise  and  shake  off  this  abomination  J 

But  this  is  not  all,  though  it  be  far  too  much  :  tbe  Church  is  not 
only  dependent  for  her  bishops,  her  rank,  and  for  tbe  reform  of 
abuaes>  but  for  ber  discipline  and  provision  also  upon  tbe  State. 


'  Then  as  to  her  provision,  whence  does  this  arise  ?  is  it  tbe  church 
proyiding  for  its  own  wants  f  No,  in  truth  ;  except  in  this  sense,  as 
the  kingdom  is  the  church.  Here  again  we  find  ber  a  poor  dependent 
upon  tbe, state.  Tbe  state  endows  ber;  and  that  it  may  do  so,  jt 
goes  to  the  cancelled  Jewish  legislstion'  for  the  law  of  tithe  — it  Ju- 
aaizesj  and  in  proof  that  this  provision  is  merely  the  bequest  of  the 
state,  and  held  at  its  good  pleasure,  we  find  at  one  time  fifteen  per 
cent,  taken  off  the  income  of  tbe  clergy ;  at  another  time  twenty-live 
IB  spoken  of,  according  to  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  her  political 
legislators,  to  which  she  must  bow  down  in  subserviency.  It  is  not 
the  lessening  of  income  to  which  I  refer,  or  for  which  I  care,  but  it  u 
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that  mfn  of  Ood  ahould  bow  down  to  such  nnhallowed  defilement ; 
that  she  who  should  be  as  the  bride  of  Christ  making  ready  for  her 
Lord  and  Husband, — that  she  shonld  be  the  thing  waiting  on  the 
world  for  her  ministry  and  discipline,  herrank,  her  support,  her  every 

This  worldliness,  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  union 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  Mr.  Hargrove  proceeds  to 
say,  meets  us  every  where. 

'  I  see  it  in  the  King's  headship  of  the  church ;  1  see  it  in  his  ap- 
pcnntment  of  her  bishops,  and  many  ministers;  I  see  it  in  his  power 
to  prevent  the  convocation  from  meeting,  and  to  overrule  their  de- 
liberations when  met,  and  thus  effectually  to  impede  the  prt^iress 
toward  reformation ;  I  see  it  in  the  absence  of  alt  discipline,  or  rather 
of  the  eferctM  of  it ;  and  in  the  character  of  the  discipline  she  has; 
her  excommunication,  a  thing  of  worldly  disabilities,  pains,  and  petial- 
ties ;  I  see  in  it  the  wretched  sale  and  traffic  of  church  preferment ;  I 
see  it  in  the  titles,  and  worldly  rank  and  standing  of  the  church  ;  I 
it  in  her  provision,  wrung  by  the  power  of  the  law,  from  the  unwilling 
hearts  of  those  who  are  oppmed  to  her  in  principle — most  legally,  to 
be  snre,  but  as  surely  most  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles. 
She  is,  in  truth,  "  overlaid  "  by  the  state ;  every  where,  and  in  every 
thing,  I  see  its  controlling  power — she  cannot  stand  without  the  state, 
«r  go  without  the  state,  or  sit  at  ease  without  the  permission  of  the 
state.  All  bom  within  the  limits  of  the  state  are  treated  as  Christiana 
— Christians,  not  by  right  of  conversion  to  Christ,  but  by  right  of 
citizenship  and  form,  without  conversion :  for  this  the  state  provides, 
and  mil  not  suffer  it  to  be  otherwise,  except  in  certain  instances  ^)eci- 
fied  in  the  book  of  canons,  among  which  are  the  impugning  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  government  of  the  church,  and  this  is  visited  with 
exGommnnicatioD,  "  ipso  Jacto."  The  members  of  the  church,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  state,  are  thoroughly  identified  ;  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  selection,  but  ooe  of  universal  union — not  union  of  believers, 
but  unioil  of  all  sorts  within  the  state.  The  King  requires  the  assent 
of  "  aU  his  subjects "  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  prohibits  the 
'  least  difference  therefrom  ;  all  the  formularies  of  the  church  proceed 
on  the  assumption-  theunfoundedassumption— of  her  members  being 
believers ;  and  it  is  the  very  boast  of  the  church,  according  to  one  of 
her  most  learned  and  pious  sons,  (Bishop  Beveridge,)  that  "she  is,  by 
the  blessing  of  Ood,  of  the  same  extent  with  the  lungdom  in  which 
we  live." — (^SerTium  IF.,  on  the  Nature  of  Ike  ChruUaK  CAiircA.) 
Here  is  the  great  evil — the  state  must  have  a  national  religion,  to  this 
she  assents,  and  for  this  she  puts  an  outward  form  in  the  place  of  the 
Spirit's  work,  and  then  will  deceive  herself  and  others,  by  assuming 
as  believers  all  who  pass  under  this  form  ;  she  attributes  to  them  a 
{irofession  which  they  make  not,  she  gives  them  a  name  which  they 
esteem  not,  and  then  she  deals  out  to  them  ordinances  which  they  un- 
derstand not — the  bread,  the  dishonoured  bread  of  the  children.  Ah, 
she  is  married  to  the  state,  and  hence  the  evil  I  There  is  an  unholy, 
an  unhappy  alliance  contracted;  she  who  should  be  the  King's  wi», 
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awaiting  tbe  day  of  her  Lord's  coming  in  aorrowing  separation  from  It 
world  of  evil,  is  united  to  that  very  evil  world,  the  King's  enemy ;  and 
the  issne,  alas !  is  a  prc^eny  of  wordlingB,  with  a  Christian  name,  and 
little  else.  Is  this  the  church  of  God  ?  Truly,  if  she  be  so  marred 
and  defonned  is  she,  that  I  cannot  discover  the  likeness.  I  well  know 
that  there  is  a  precious  seed  still  mixed  up  with  the  confusion  j  but 
wherefore  is  it  so?  I  know  not  how  else  to  account  for  it,  but  by  the 
slowness  to  get  rid  of  old  opinions  and  impressions,  even  as  I  find  in 
Peter  at  Antioch  ;  and  agsin,  the  power  of  Demes  and  systems  on  the 
mind,  and  the  various  near  interests  involved  in  separation ;  but 
whatever  the  cause  be,  this,  at  least,  do  I  know,  that  the  fact  is  most 
'  melancholy  in  contemplation,  as  it  is  most  grievous  in  result :  it  is 
the  very  opposite  of  what  I  see  concerning  the  church  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  therefore,  in  faithfulness  to  my  Lord,  and  in  sub- 
jection to  his  word,  do  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  bear  the  strongest 
protest  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  bear,  and  that  is  by  distinct  separa- 
tion from  this  worldly  assemblage,  this  ecclesiostico-political  body,  the 
Established  Church.' 

This  is  language  Worthy  of  a  faithful,  simple-minded  minister 
of  Christ ;  and  though  it  is  but  the  energetic  statement  of  truths 
for  which  we  have  all  our  life  been  contending,  we  feel  as  if  they 
came  to  us  with  new  unction  and  authority  as  thus  boldly  and  un- 
compromisingly proclaimed  by  one  who  has  evidently  not  learned 
them  of  man,  but  been  taught  them  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  The 
fervent,  primitive  piety  which  glows  in  these  pages  must,  one 
would  think,  melt  the  heart  of  tlie  angriest  controvertist.  And 
the  Anthor's  '  reasons,'  founded  as  they  are  upon  broad  Scrip- 
tural principles,  and  undeniable  facts,  and  urged  with  equal  force 
of  reasoning  and  persuasiTeness  of  manner,  cannot  fail,  we  should 
think,  to  produce  a  powerful  impression. 

After  stating  his  primary  reason  for  separating  from  the  Esta- 
blishment, Mr.  Hargrove  proceeds  to  detail  the  objections  arising 
from  the  evils  tolerated  and  countenanced  by  the  Church ; — het 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration, — the  indis-> 
criminate  and  compulsory  use  of  the  burial  service — the  *  awful 
'  trilling  with  God's  Spirit '  in  the  Ordination  service — her  juda* 
izing  notion  of  a  successional  ministry  to  which  the  energy  of 
the  Spirit  is  to  be  restricted,  but  which  '  the  Lord,  in  his  gracious 
'dealings,  is  daily  contradicting.'  'The  Established  Church,' 
it  is  remarked,  '  wUl  not  recognize  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit 

*  without  episcopal  ordination,  and  she  tot//  recognize  episcopal 

*  ordination  without  the  ministry  of  the  SpiriL  In  this,'  adds 
Sfr.  Hai^ove,  *  I  believe  the  Establishment  sanctions  evil,  and 

*  I  must  cease  from  it.'  After  urging  these  several  grounds 
of  nonconformity,  he  finally  proceeds  to  notice  some  of  the  print 
ciples  and  reasonings  which  for  a  long  time  weighed  with  his 
own  mind,  in  keeping  him  in  the  Establishment,  and  which  weight 
«p  he  believes,  with  many  who  still  cling  to  the  corrupt  systeiQ. 
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No  one  could  have  written  these  paces,  who  had  not  been  long 
snd  pMnfblly  exerdsed  with  the  conflicting  coneiderations  which 
are  here  placed  before  the  reader.  In  the  following  parographfl, 
he  combats,  with  a  godly  sincerity  that  spurns  at  all  mean  and 
base  calculations  of  worldly  expediency,  one  of  the  most  specions 

E leas— the  forlom-hope  argument — for' continuing  in  the  Esta- 
lishment. 

'  But,  >ay  some,  and  many  a  one,  what  shall  we  do  ? — The  Estab- 
lishment, we  know,  has  its  imperfections :  we  see,  we  feel  the  evil  in 
it ;  but  we  see  nothing  better.  Do  you  see  the  evil  ? — then  cease  from 
it :  let  that  be  your  first  step  ;  God  will  shew  you  the  nest  when  yon 
have  taken  that.  Then  it  will  be  time  enough.  What  right  have  yon 
expect  that  God  will  shew  you  duty  afor  off,  whejl  you  neglect  that 
which  is  at  hand  ?  This  would  be  a  premium  to  disobedience.  And 
for  one  to  see  evil,  and  submit  to  it,  without  an  effort  to  forsake  it,  this 
is  just  to  hinder  the  progress  of  light ;  it  is  to  bring  his  own  soul  into 
a  dark  and  hardened  state,  and  in&llibly  wonld  do  so  but  for  the  pre- 
venting  grace  of  God.  If,  then,  any  one's  conscience  tells  him  that 
the  system  he  is  sanctioning  sanctions  evil,  I  readily  tell  him  where  he 
will  get  better— simply,  by  ceasing  from  the  evil.  This  is  God's  will, 
■nd  obedience  to  it  is  blessing ;  and  this  is  my  answer  to  the  apoli^sts 
for  evil,  who  tell  us  that  all  is  Babylon,  and  that  we  cannot  better  onr- 
•elves  by  changing — that  we  are  only  changing  from  one  to  another 
form  of  evil,  from  one  street  of  the  unclean  city  to  another. 

'  I  say  it  is  not  God's  way  to  give  his  people  a  choice  of  evils,  but 
a  cessation  from  them ;  and  I  say  that  he  never  left  his  people  under 
the  power  of  moral  evil,  for  which  he  did  not  make  a  way  to  escape. 
Then  in  whatever  church  or  communion  yon  may  he,  as  you  profess 
obedience  to  the  Lord,  cease  from  the  evil ;  before  you  complain  of  all 
being  in  Babylon,  and  the  want  of  the  Spirit,  cease  to  grieve  and  hin- 
der the  Spint  by  your  disobedience.  When  vou  have  acted  on  the 
light  and  help  that  God  has  given  ns,  and  when  it  fails  you,  then  have 
yon  gronnd  to  look  for  more ;  but  while  you  n^lect  this  it  is  delusion, 
and  not  light,  that  you  may  expect— the  meteor  glare  that  shines  to 
lead  astray.  Oh  I  there  is  more  intimate  connexion  than  we  generally 
m^vect  between  onr  honouring  God's  truth,  and  our  being  preserved 
in  rectitude  of  life  and  principle ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  con- 
fess that  1  see  no  safety  amid  the  delusions  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  but  in  the  Word,  which  is  God's  truth,  which  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit.  Here  I  find  a  rest,  a  foundation  for  my  soul ;  but 
ivhere  else  to  look  for  it,  I  know  not.  Now,  in  the  Established  Church, 
I  cannot  thus  live  and  rest  simply  upon  the  Word  ;  for  she  allows  of 
evil,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  contradictory  to  the  word,  and  fur- 
ther binds  it  on  her  members,  who  will  be  bound  by  her  ;  and  if  they 
will  not,  they  should  cease  to  be  her  members.  She  allows  no  liberty 
to  her  members.  As  much  liberty  as  they  please  will  she  give  them  in 
pursuing  their  worldly  course ;  but  in  things  even  of  avowedly  little 
moment,  and  which  yet  may  gall  a  tender  conscience,  uniformity,  not 
liberty,  is  her  word.     Owl  gives  liberty  to  his  dear  children  ;  hutwitK 
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Uii:  £st;il)ii!ilie<l  Cihurch  uiiiformity  in  thinss  external,  though  it  be  to 
the  harussing  of  the  wettk,  and  nourishing  the  seed  of  discontent  within 
her.  NuH-,  I  tay  that  a  faithful  diijciplt;,  who  fi-eh  himxelf  gatied  and 
harassed  by  the  recurrence  of  evil  in  minititnition,  and  who  has  nut 
liherty  to  ixase  from  this  in  the  Establishment,  Hhiiiild  cunie  out  and 
be  separate  from  hercumoianiim.  He  should  do  so,  for  he  baa  nootiier 
remedy  ;  and  moreover,  should  he  cease  from  every  communion  upon 
earth  which  sanclions  evil,  fur  this  13  hindering  the  disciple's  liberty 
and  juy  in  the  Lord,  and  hindering  the  manifcslatiun  uf  his  Lord  s 
grace.  Let  the  disciple  follow  his  Lord  in  faith,  and  he  \v\i\  guide  him 
to  a  resting  place.  Let  him,  if  indeed  he  cannot  see  his  tvay,go  forth 
like  Abraham  of  old,  "  not  knowing  whither  he  went : "  better  to  be 
a  wanderer,  than  find  a  resting  place  <in  evil.  But  he  need  nut  be  a 
wanderer.  Faith  honours  Clud,  and  God  ever  honours  faith  ;  and  he 
^vill  lead  his  obedient  pvople  into  a  resting;  place.  Their  own  self-wi]l 
and  disobedience  only  is  it,  I  do  believe,  that  hinders  uny  of  them  from 
finding  it.  But  it  seems  one  of  Satan's  devices  at  this  day  to  lead 
some  to  honour  the  church  more  than  the  church's  Lord  ;  and  therefore 
will  they  rather  do  what  they  con  in  their  system,  than  what  they' 
tbould  out  of  it :  and  hence  the  laboured  excuses  to  justify  and  com- 
mend what  I  do  believe  is  unjustifiable.  To  me  is  it  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  ftl^sity  of  principle,  the  recommending  one  still  to  abide  where 
his  conscience  is  hurt  or  olFended.  Our  object  should  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  conscience  void  of  otfence  towards  Gud  and  man.  This  I 
cannot  have  in  the  Establish  me  nt.  How  others,  whose  consciences 
have  been  exercised,  can,  I  know  not — hut  I  judge  not.  I  must  leave 
it — I  would  that  others  were  under  the  same  necessity. 

'But  again,  the  question  will  be  asked.  Whither  will  you  go — to 
which  of  the  many  sects  of  the  day  will  you  join  yourself?  I  reply  to 
none  of  them.  I  have  not  left  one  to  join  another.  Thev  are  all,  I 
fear,  more  or  less  sectarian,  and  sectarianism  I  do  hate.  I  of  Paul,  and 
I  of  Apollos—I  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  gf  the  Churth  of 
Scotland,  aud  1  an  Independent,  and  so  on,  each  jealous  of  its  i,wa 
little  interests — the  Church  interest  with  one,  the  Dissenting  in- 
terest with  another,  ail  desirous  to  make  the  Lord  the  leader  iif 
their  little  sect,  rather  than  the  head  of  his  body,  the  church.  Now, 
will  I  have  nothing  to  do,  God  stren(;thening  me,  with  this  poor  sec- 
tarianism :  I  desire  to  be  simply,  in  all  its  foolishness,  a  member  uf  the 
Church  of  God,  and  td  receive  as  nty  brethren  the  true  and  holv  be- 
lievers of  every  denomination,  to  be  one  with  the  Lord's  people  where- 
ever  I  find  them  meeting  together  in  his  name,  in  separation  from  the 
world,  in  obedience  to  the  Wordy  acknowledging  the  Spirit  wherercr 
he  is  pleased  to  manifest  his  ^race,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  all 
unfounded  pretensions,  whether  of  lifeless  formality  or  unholy  delusion. 
With  such  do  I  desire  to  cast  in  my  lot,  wherever  J  see  God's  children 
gathered  together,  without  any  opening  to  the  world — without  any 
closing  to  the  saints — receiving  all,  even  the  weakest,  that  receive 
Jesus — receiving  none  other.  Such  I  believe  was  the  church  in  the 
Apostolic  times— such  do  I  believe  it  should  now  he,  and  such  it  may 
be,  and  to  such  will  I  gladly  join  myself  wherever  I  find  them  in  this 
prwent  evil  world.' 

V1XL*  XT.— ^K.S.  t  t 
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'  Another  word,  not  without  its  weight  in  keepibg  Ood's  diiMren 
mixed  where  they  shonld  not  be  in  the  worldly  system  of  the  national 
establish ment,  is  the  charge  of  schism  so  generjilly  imputed  to  those 
.who  separate  from  her  commnnion.  and  ennnected  with  what  is  repre- 
sented as  the  devil's  motto,  "Divide  and  conquer."  Now,  as  to 
■cbism,  rending  the  bodj  of  Christ,  I  quite  feel  that  it  is  a  rery  serious 
offenoe  in  Ood's  sight,  and  Ood  forbid  that  I  ^ould  defend  or  palliate 
it ;  but  utterly  do  I  fling  from  me  the  chai^  as  applying  to  those 
leaving  the  national  establishment:  it  mav,  indeed,  be  schism  as  re~ 
gards  the  Established  Church,  and  from  this  charge  I  feel  no  anxiety 
to  recede ;  but  it  is  not  schism,  I  do  feel  thoroughly  persuaded,  as 
r^ards  the  Church  of  God.  This  would  be  a  grievous  offence,  one 
which  every  believer  shonld  deprecate.  I  very  readily  acknowledge 
that  it  is  not  allowable  to  separate  from  the  Chnrch  of  Ood  even  on 
account  of  corruptions  or  nn-scriptural  usages ;  separate  Irom  the  evil 
wherever  it  be— cease  to  partake  of  it  at  wkateoer  cost,  but  do  not 
separate  firom  the  Church  of  God,  still  abide  with  her,  stand  by  her, 
help  her  in  her  estreuiity;  Ood  loves  her  amid  all  her  infirmity,  and 
does  not  sanction  separation  from  her,  nor  ever  give  it  as  the  remedy 
vil ;  but  then  all  this  assumes  that  the  Established  Church  is 


the  Church  of  God,  and  this  to  wte  is  mere  groundless  a: 
Utterly  deny  it.  What !  a  worldly  association  where  nineteen-tiven- 
fieths,  in  many  cases  douhle  and  treble  the  number,  are  worldly,  un- 
converted men — a  worldly  association  united  to  the  state,  and  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  friends  "overlaid  by  the  state," — a  worldly 
association,  whose  spiritual  rulers  are  called  into  office  at  the  beck  tX 
the  King's  minister-^this  the  Ciiurcb  of  God!  this  the  body  of 
Christ!  He  may  believe  it  who  wlU—l  cannot;  and  it  is  because  I 
tannot  that  I  separate  from  her,  for  it  is  not  on  account  of  certain  nn* 
scriptural  usages  that  I  leave  her  communiun.  No,  J  acknowledge 
that  thia  would  be  insutRclent  groimd ;  but  it  is  because  of  her  anti- 
■criptural  standing  and  practice — and  this  prdves  to  me  her  tnie  cha- 
racter ;  it  shews  me  that  she  is  indeed  the  schismatic ;  she  is  not  in  the 
position  of  a  true  church — if  %hb  was,  I  could  bear  with  her  even  in 
ner  corruptions  and  abuses.— The  character  of  the  true  cburoh,  I  be- 
lieve, however  corrupt,  is  still  separation  from  the  world,  the  calling 
out  of  it,  the  witness  against  its  evil,  however  feeble  and  infirm  her 
testimony  may  be ;  but  this  she  cannot  be  while  she  is  its  pensioned 
dependent :  just,  then,  as  she  becomes  identified  with  the  world,  does 
■he  lose  her  distinctive  character — does  she  tkll  from  her  standing  as 
the  Church  of  God.' 

Af^er  disposing  of  some  other  sophistical  pleas,  Mr.  HsTgrove 
adverts  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  good  that  is  done  in  the 
Church.  But  '  observe,'  he  says,  '  that  this  good  is  just  in  pro- 
'  portion  to  the  irregularity  of  the  clergy,  to  th^r  unfaU^tUneaa 
'  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  their  Church,  ^hewing  us  that 
*  in  no  wise  to  the  system  are  they  indebted.', 

'  Look  among  the  High  Church  pflrty,  as  they  are  called,  end,  as  I  be- 
lieve, the  more  consistent  churehmen,  and  what  do  you  find  there  f  LoiA 
to  the  catfaedraia  and  episcopal  palaces  of  the  landi  whers  tolliodoxjr 
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tmy  be  attpposed  to  dwell,  and  the  principles  of  the  Establidied  Church 
understood,  and  what  marks  of  GotTs  favour  do  you  find  tHere  ?  Then 
look  to  the  more  irr^ular  but  faithful  ministeni  of  God  in  the 
Establishment,  who,  forgetting  the  daiois  of  their  church,  or  probably 
never  very  accurately  weighing  tfae:n,  and  feeling  the  claims  of  perish-< 
ing  souls,  and  the  glury  of  their  Lord  and  Slaiiter,  set  their  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  gb  forth  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Church,  Meeting,  or 
School  House,  liturgical  or  extemporaneous  prayer,  are  all  one  to 
them:  the  canonically  prescribed. ecclesiastiml  habits,  bother  with 
other  canonical  prescriptions,  they  little  regard.  I  believe  that  they 
have  one  givat  object  in  view ;  and  in  this  they  seem  to  he  acknow- 
ledged very  much  in  proportion  as  they  throw  off  the  shackles  of  tkw 
church,  and,  work  in  liberty— as  they  know  nothing  of  rubrics  or 
canons,  or  the  territorial  claims  of  parish  ministers  or  aiocesan  bishops 
■ — Is  it  not  BO?  Let  the  Home  Mission  and  many  an  active  hard- 
working minister  in  his  parish  furnish  the  reply,  most  faithful  servants 
of  Ood,  most  unfaithful  sons  of  the  Church.  But  how  are  they  looked 
upon  by  their  more  regular  brethren  of  the  church  ?  A  projAet  of 
their  own  places  them  in  this  comfortable  diiei&ma,  as  either  deficient 
In  "  und«standing,  or  common  honesty." ' 

Once  more — for  we  have  already  exceeded  all  due  limits — it 
is  said,  '  Do  not  le&v^  the  Church  now,— now  in  the  time  of  her 
*  persecution,  and  in  the  prospect  of  her  reformation : '  Mr.  Har- 
grove replies: — 

'If  I  saw  her  as  the  body  of  Ctingt,  with  ever  so  many  infirmities 
anffering  for  His  name,  then  would  I  not  forsake  her,  but  cling  to  her 
closer  than  to  my  own  existence ;  but,  in  truth,  I  cannot  see  her  so. 
I  see  her  in  her  worldly  standing,  her  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  pre> 
tension,  exciting  the  hatred  and  the  covetonsness  of  the  world,  and 
calling  down  the  opposition,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  the  envy  of 
hostile  systems ;  I  see  her  persecuted  on  account  of  her  tithes,  her 
rich  and  lordly  bishopHca,  her  political  power,  and  not  for  godlinessi 
Then  as  to  reformation,  I  confess  I  have  no  confidence  in  any  thing  of 
the  kind — it  can  be  bnt  the  patching  up  of  a  thing  evil  in  itself  while 
she  is  established  by  the  state,  and  thus,  as  I  believe,  in  an  unscrip- 
tursl  position, 'necessarily  identified  with  the  world,  while  she  is  more- 
over sectarian  in  her  requirements,  demanding  terms  of  communion 
which  Ood  does  not  demand  of  his  people,  narrowing  what  his  word 
hath  left  open.  While  these  evils  exist,  I  do  not  value  what  reform- 
ation can  effect.  The  worldly  association  may  indeed  be  made  a  little 
less  worldly,  and  some  evils  may,  in  a  measure,  be  rectified ;  but  if 
truly  reformed,  she  ceases  to  be  what  she  now  is,  a  werldly  establiah- 
ment — she  comes  into  a  new  position  of  separation  from  the  world  to 
which  she  is  now  united,  and  union  with  the  saints  from  whom  she  is 
now  separate ;  and  when  truly  reformed  ]  shall  have  hut  a  little  step 
to  take  (if  any),  to  enrol  myself  again  In  her  ranks;  but  till  then,  I 
■Viut  not  suffer  myself  to  linger  in  alliance  to  my  Mastarr-I.am  not 
tit  ctand  wwting  in  the  oommissiwi  .of  what  I  believe  to  be  evil,  and  I 

a  a  2 
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know  to  be  hartfnl  to  souts.  No ;  I  must  now  cease  from  the  evil— 
now  while  I  may.  Tbis  ia  duty,  and  not  passively  to  wait  tilt  the  evil 
(ease  from  me.' 

Mr.  Hargrove  expresses  doiibt  whether  there  \ie  '  a  truly  godly 
'  niiiiisler  in  the  EstttMisIied  Church,  who  has  examined  into  the 
'  avhjevt,  without  having  his  mind  ghalien  on  it. 

'  There  may  be  many  n  one  who  has  pxamined,  now  confirmed 
enough  ;  because,  whenever  we  slight  any  truth  given  to  iis,  the  pro- 
gress is  to  insensibility  on  that  given  truth — there  the  Spirit  ia 
grieved ;  and  thus  do  we  lind  manv  of  the  clergy  sitting  cum parati rely 
easy  under  errors  now,  whieh  but  a  few  years  hence  they  mw  clear 
enough  in. their  true  character,  and  which  then  were  galling  enough  to 
themi  and  this,  I  believe,  is  also  at  the  root  of  tlie  fearful  high- 
cliurchism  of  some  of  the  evangelical  clergy  in  England,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  creeping  into  this  country  also.' 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  fact,  this  high- 
churchism  of  the  evangelical  party  affards  one  of  the  most  un^ 
equivocal  proofs  of  the  eecularizing  influence  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  one  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  its  spproacbing 
and  inevitable  doom.  High-church  principles  cannot  stand  be- 
fore the  Bible ;  and  the  system  which  generates  them,  and  on 
which  they  inhere,  must  sl^are  the  fate  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  whom 
the  Lord  will  destroy  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  and  the 
brightness  of  his  coining. 

We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  answer  is  given  to  Mr.  Har- 
grove's Reasons  for  retiring  from  the  corrupt  Establishment  mia- 
catled  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  behoves  every  friepd  to  Scrip- 
tural Christianity  to  assist,  in  giving  them  the  widest  possible  ciT~ 
culation. 

NOTICES. 
Art.  VI.     The  GWrt  Weeh-Day   Book.     12mo,  pp.240.     London: 

(Religions  Tract  Society). 
The  eye  of  an  experienced  reader,  when  he  first  takes  up  a  new  book, 
immediately,  and  almost  involuntarily,  seeks  the  name  of  the  puh- 
lisber;  for,  even  in  our  times,  there  are  a  few  publishers  whose  names 
are  a  sort  uf  a  guarantee,  that  the  woi  ks  they  issue  are  worth  reading. 
This  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  case  pre-eminently  with  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Religious  Tract  Suciety  i  and  we  might,  therefure,  safely 
infer  that  "  The  Girl's  Week-Day  Book "  is  a  good  work.  On 
glancing,  moreover,  at  the  table  of  ccntents,  we  find  the  topics  are 
very  interesting  to  young  readers ;  and  we  select,  as  a  specimen>  the 
following  excellent  advice. 

Canvas  Wohk. 

'  Accustom  yourself  to  correct  a  mistake  as  soon  as  you  perceive  it. 

If  it  be  a  tmatl  mistake,  do  not  think  it  too  inconsiderable  to  be  worth 

notice.     It  may  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to  yonrself,  or  of  lesd- 
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ing  others  into  error.  If  it  be  a  great  mititake  into  whidi  jim  bave 
fallen,  do  not  be  discuuraged  in  attempting  to  correct  it.  There  ia  no 
labour  too  great  to  encounter  in  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  no  state  of 
ignorance  or  error  is  hopeless,  while  there  is  a  humble  de8i»e  to  be  set 
right.  I  have  sometimes  been  interested  in  observing  young  ladies 
employed  on  crinvas  work,  which  I  have  thought  &  useful  employment^ 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  nccuatomiiig  them  to  habits  of  ex- 
actness in  counting  and  calculating.  But  suppose  the  young  needle- 
woman has  inadvertently  set  a  Etitch  one  thread  wrong.  Presently 
the  work  is  observed  to  look  a  little  awry,  and  a  mistake  is  suspected  ; 
but  she  is  unwilling  to  give  herself  the  trouble  of  counting  back,  or 
she  counts  back  carelessly,  and  so  overlooks  the  mistake,  and  persuade* 
herself  that  it  docs  not  exist.  She  goes  on  again,  but  finds  that  every 
row,  or  every  round,  the  mischief  is  aggravated,  the  pattern  cannot  be 
made  to  lit  and  match,  do  what  she  will ;  at  last  she  detects  the  wrong- 
set  stitch,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  the  mischief,  but  then  she  has 
done  so  much  since,  that  it  would  be  quite  a  pity  to  undo  it  all. 
'*  No,  little  girl,  it  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do;  all  your  attempts 
to  skip  a  thread  here,  and  patch  a  stitch  there,  will  never  succeed, 
every  additional  stitch  you  set  only  adds  to  what  must  be  undone  at 
laat,  or  your  work  ivill  be  for  ever  disfigured."  One  little  girl  con- 
vinced of  this  humbling  truth,  with  a  |rravc  cnuatenance  and  a  per- 
severing effort,  sets  to  work,  unpicks  and  unpicks,  till  she  comes  to 
'  the  original  error.  One  sigh  perhaps  escapes  over  the  naked  canvas, 
then  with  alacrity  and  care  she  again  begins  tilling  up,  taught  by  ex- 
perience to  avoid  mistakes  in  future,  or  to  correct  them  as  soon  as  per- 
ceived, and  encouraged  at  the  correct  and  satisfactorr  progresu  of  her 
work  when  conducted  on  right  principles.  Another  little  workwoman 
suffers  her  temper  to  be  irritated,  she  pettishly  drags  out  the  worsted, 
and  breaks  or  draws  aside  the  threads  of  the  canvas,  by  which  bcr 
labour  is  increased,  and  perhaps  her  work  completely  Gpoited.  A 
third,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  persists  in  leaving  the  mistake 
uncorrected,  flattering  herself  that  it  will  never  be  [seen ;  but  there  it 
is,  as  long  as  the  rug,  or  mat,  or  sampler,  is  in  existence,— a  disgrace- 
ful monument  of  the  heedlessness  and  perverseness  of  the  worker.  It 
is  thus,  my  young  friends,  with  all  our  errors,  whether  of  sentimeitt 
or  conduct.  It  is  of  no  use  to  slur  over  what  ia  wrong,  and  think 
that  it  does  not  much  signify  ;  or  to  reswt  the  intimations  of  friends, 
and  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  when  they  would  reprove  our  errors. 
The  only  way  to  safety,  honour  and  satisfaction,  is  to  trace  the  evil 
to  its  very  root,  and  cut  it  up,  however  painful  and  humbling  tbe 
task  may  be :  then  go  on  in  a  uifFerent  course,  and  with  renewed  cir- 
cumspection.'    pp.  163 — 165. 

A  more  entertaining  extract  might  have  been  taken— -for  instance, 
the  setting  of  the  filbert  nuta, — but  our  object  is,  to  exdte  just  eaoogh 
of  curiosity  to  induce  purchase  of  the  volume,  for  the  sake  of  our 
young  friends.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  embellished  with  neat  en- 
gravings, cheap  in  price,  and  altogether  a  pretty  work.  We  believe 
that  it  has  been  furnished  by  tbe  ready  and  nsefol  pen  of  the  author 
«f  "  Cottage  Comforts,"  -Mrs.  Copley,  of  Oxfbrdi 
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Art.  VII.  The  Church  ;  a  Manual  intended  as  a  Prewnt  to  Candi- 
dates for  Christian  Fellowship,  Br  John  Morison,  D.D.  32ino. 
London,  1836: 

This  is  another  of  the  series  of  useful  miniature  manuals  fvr  which 
the  religious  public  are  indebted  to  the  pastoral  seal  and  practical 
good  aenae  of  Dr.  Morison.  In  the  present  work,  the  importance  of 
Church 'fellowship, — the  nature  and  constitution  of  a  Christian  Church, 
— and  the  several  duties  ansins  out  of  the  relation, — are  brieSy  but 
impressively  stated ;  and  the  Manual  cannot  &il  to  be  very  useful  to 
^uns  disciples,  or  converts  newly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  spi- 
ritual wants.  We  perceive  that  Dr.  Morison  has  just  published 
another  little  tract,  entitled,  "  The  Immutability  of  Christ*"  being  a 
fhneral  discourue  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  one  of  His  dock;  an 
excellent  and  exemplary  woman. 


Art.  VIII.  The  AnliquUiet  of  Alheni,  measured  and  delineated  bj 
Jamea  Stuart,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  and  Nicholas  Revett,  Painters 
and  Architects.     Plates.     Imperial  Fdio. 

Wb  introduce  to  our  readers  a  brief  notice  of  the  republication  Af  this 
invaluable  work,  which  is  now  appearing  in  Parts  at  five  shillings  each, 
intended  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  series  of  originals  of  para- 
mount anthority  in  Grecian  apchitecture :  a  critique  on  the  merits  of 
this  national  undertaking  would  be  out  of  date,  as  its  character  has 
been  long  acknowledged  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Several  new  plates  are  in  progress  for  this  edition :  three,  the  The- 
seus, the  Ilissus,  and  the  Horse's  Head,  (given  in  two  positions,)  en- 
graved from  drawings  by  Sir  F.  L.  Chantrer,  are  verr  fine :  Utese, 
with  the  Plate  in  Vol.  II,  Chapter  I,    PI.  ^XIX,  which  has  nerer 


yet  been  engraved,  although  described  in  the  work,  will  be  published, 
aepsrately  from  the  regular  series  of  the  work,  fur  those  who  already 
possess  the  Athenian  Antiquities.  The  Bubjecta  of  that  Plate,  copied 
from  M.  J.  Carrey's  Drawings,  which  were  taken  in  1683,  (four  years 
before  the  bombardment  of  Athens  by  tbe  Venetians,  under  Morosini, 
when  the  explosion  of  the  Turkish  powder-magazine  in  the  Port  Lenon 
effected  such  lamented  devastation  iu  that  building,)  consist  of  two 
Metopes,  one  containing  the  representation  of  the  celebrated  wooden 
figure  of  Minerva,  aaa^ted  to  have  follen  from  heaven,  and  in  honour 
of  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned  commentators, 
the  Panathenaic  Solemnities  were  observed :  as  there  were  several 
similar  ancient  figures,  the  Palladium  of  Troy,  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
&c,  this  is  a  subject  of  verr  great  interest  to  the  classic  scholar. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  Work  contains,  1.  The  Dope  Portico  at 
Athens.  2.  The  Ionic  Temple  on  the  Ilissui,  totally  destroyed  since 
this  Work  waa  published.  3.  The  Temple  of  the  Winds.  4.  The 
Chorsgic  Monument  of  Lysicratea.  5  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
|miB.     This  volume  is  illustrated  by  84  engravings. 

31w  Second  Volume  contains,  1.  The  Pardtenou.  2.  The  Erecth- 
theom.  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  &c     3.  The  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 
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4.  The  Choragic  Monament  of  TbrasyllEu.    R.  The  Propylea.     86 
enffravingB. 

The  Third  Volume  contains,  I.  The  Temple  of  Theseus.  2.  The 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olyaipinx.  3.  The  Arch  of  Theseus.  4.  The 
Aqueduct  of  Hndriaii.  5.  The  Monument  of  Phvlopappus.  6.  The  ' 
Doric  Temple  at  Corinth.  7-  Tiie  Stadium,  Panathenaicum,  and 
Bridge  over  the  Ilissus.  8.  The  Areopagus.  9.  The  Incautada.  10. 
Deloe.  11.  Ionic  Colonnade.  12.  Various  Antiquitiea.  103  en- 
gravings. 

The  Fourth  Volume  contains,  1.  The  Amphitheatre  at  Fola.  2. 
The  Temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus.  3.  The  Arch  of  the  Sergii.  4, 
Sculpture  of  the  Parthenon.  5.  Architectural  Details  of  various  Edi- 
fices. 6.  Fragments  collected  in  the  Greek  Isknds.  Total  in  this 
volume,  104  engravings. 


A»T.  IX.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  Press,  to  be  ready  for  publication  early  in  JUTay,  Lectures  on 
Divine  Sovereignty,  Election,  the' Atonement,  Justification,  and  Re- 
generation.    1  vol,  8vo.     By  George  Payne,  LL.D.,  Exeter. 

The  work  is  not  designed  for  professional  readers  exclusively.  The 
author  has  studied  to  adapt  it  for  the  closet  of  the  thoughtfiil  private 
Christian,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  the  junior  jnembers  of  the  sacred 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  very  shortly  The  Posthumous 
Works  of  the  late  William  Godwin,  including  an  Autobiography, 
Correspondence,  &c.  The  whole  edited,  at  Mr.  Godwin's  expreu 
de»ire,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Shelly. 

In  the  Press,  A  Collected  Edition  of  the  Poetical  Worlts  tif  Mr'. 
James  Montgomery,  Author  of  "  The  World  before  the  Flood,"  "  The 
Pelican  Island,"  &c.  3  vols,  small  8vo.  ,       .r    ■. 

.In  the  Press,  The  Statesman.  By  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author 
of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde." 

In  the  Press,  An  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Butler's  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography.     By  Miss  M.  Cunningham. 

In  the  Press,  A  Third  and  Concluding  Volume  of  Sharon  Tamer's 
Sacred  History  of  the  World. 

In  the  Press,  On  Female  Improvement.  By  Mrs.  John  Sandford, 
Authoress  of  "  Woman  in  her  Social  and  Domestic  Character." 

In  the  Pre^B,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Charitable  Institutions; 
being  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  what  are  the  Plans  best  adapted  to  im- 

Iirove  the  Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  Eng- 
and. 

In  the  Press,  De  Wyrhde ;  a  Tale  of  Dean  Forest-  By  P.  J.  Du-; 
carel,  Esq.,  Author  of  a  "  Paraphrase  on  tba  Paabns."  Illnstrated  by 
Wood-cuts. 
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In  the  Preu,    The  Goiwip'a  Week. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine." 


W4>rk»  recently  PubUthed. 

By  the  Author  of  ' 


Slight 


III  the  Press,  Hesearches,  Antediluvian,  Patriarchal,  and  Historical. 
By  Thomaii  Clurkson,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  "  Hislorv  of  tht!  Abulitiun 
of  the  Slave  Trade,"  &c.,  Sec. 

In  the  Press,  The  Lifu  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Bt  T..H. 
Lister,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Granby,"  &c.  3  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait. 

In  the  Press,  The  Life  of  Edsvard  the  Black  Prince.  By  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Richelieu,"  "  Darnley,"  ".  Life  of  Riche- 
lieu," &c.,  &c. 

In  the  Press,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  III.  King  of  £nf;land, 
and  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  By  the  Hun.  Arthur  Trevor,  M.P., 
M.A.,   F.A.S.,  &c.    Second  and  concluding  volume.    Just  reudy. 

In  the  Press,  and  shortly  tvill  be  published,  in  3  Cabinet  ruls.  Select 
Sermons  by  the  Elder  Divines.  Seeker,  Tillotson,  Atterbury,'7eremr 
Taylor,  Horslev,  Samuel  Clarke,  Leighton,  Hall,  South,  Parindoii, 
BeVeridge,  Wesley,  Skelton,  Howe,  Ridley,  Paley,  Sherlock,  Barrow, 
Donne,  Sanderxon,  Watts,  Owen,  Dpden,  Hammond.  Being  choice 
Specimens  of  Sermon  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. 


Abt.  X.    WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED- 


The  L'rfeand Chancier  flTJiihn  Hnwe, 
M.A. :  wiib  ■  Criltral  Rtlimale  nf  hii 
Wiilingi.  By  Henry  lio^^rs.  With  ■ 
Purtniit,  lad  ouLllne  Enyniviiigl  ofGreal 
Torringlon  Chuich,  Devon  ;  ind  Anlrim 
.   Caitle,  Ireland.  Uto.  ISi. 


History  oT  the  English  Epiicopu^, 
from  the  Period  of  Ihe  LanR  FsrliBmeiit 
(othe  All  or  Uniroimityi  with  Skelchej 
of  Ihe  ReliBioui  Pirtiei  of  Ihe  Time,  and 
»  Review  of  Rrcleaiiiiinl  ABain  id  Eng- 
bnd  from  the  Period  <if  the  ReTormalion. 
Bv  the  Rev.  Ttiaraai  Lathbury,  M.A. 
8*0,  lb. 

The  Churchea  of  Rome  and  England 
(Vimpared  in  their  Declared  Doclrinei  and 
Pncticei;  wherein  ii  shewn  the  Dingred- 
ment  uf  the  T™  Churches  on  manv  of 
the  Fundameatal  AnicU-t  ef  Christianity. 
By  Richard  Hant,  D.D.,  M  R.I.A.,  Lord 
Bishop  nf  Don  and  Connor.     Od. 

Tiie  Fainily  Hillary  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  GleiK,  M.A.    With  uu- 


The  Cliriiiian  Atonement;  lis  Basis, 
Namre^  and  Brarings;  or,  the  Prinri|de 
of  Sulatiiuiiun  llluslraied,  u  A|>|ilied  in 
the  RedrmpiiDn  <if  Man.  fThe  Third 
Series  of  the  CoBerrKatianal  Lecture.) 
With  Noiet  and  Dlusi ration!',  fiy  the 
Rev.  Juseph  Gilbert.     »it>,  lOi.  6d. 

The  Scope  of  Piety;  or  the  Chriniaa 
doing  all  thing)  l«  the  glnry  of  God.  By 
T.  Q.  Stow.     ISmo,  fit.  6e/4  cLth. 

'I'he  llemaint,  Ueligious  and  Literary, 
of  Samuel  Drew,  A.M.:  conip'isii^  Ser- 
moni,  Conlraversiiil  Piecei,  Euayi  and 
Letters,  Edited  by  his  Eldest  Son.    ero. 


Sj-ria,  The  Holv  Land,  Ana  I^nor,  &c- 
IlluilrRted.  Drawn  from  nature  by  W.. 
H.  BanletC  and  Wni.  Purser;  with  De- 
icriptioas  of  the  Plates  by  John  Carns^ 
BUihor  of '■LeCw™  from  the  East."  Coo. 
taining  S  large  and  bighly-fimihed  En- 
graving    Part  I.  4tD. 
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ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 

For  JUNE,  1836. 


Art,  I. — 1.  The  New  Tettament  i^our  Lord  and  Savumr  Jeiu»  Ckritl. 
Published  in  1526.  Being  the  first  TraDalation  frata  the  Grade 
into  English,  bv  that  eminent  Schdar  and  Martyr,  Williain 
Tvndale.  Reprinted  Terbatim :  with  a  Memoir  of  bis  Life  and 
Writings,  by  Qeorge  Offor.  Tt^etber  with  the  Proceedings  and 
Correspondence  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  T.  More,  and  Lord  CromwelL 
8vo.     Price  lOs.     London,  1836. 

3.  Tke  English  Scriplvret,  their  first  ReceptioD  and  Effects,  in- 
cluding Memorials  of  Tyndale,  Fryth,  Corerdale,  and  Refers; 
assi^ing  to  each  his  respective  Place  in.  the  production  of  tba 


in^ish  Bible.    With  an  Appendix,  respecting  the  First  Edition 
f  Ae  English  New  Testam        ••"■■■  - 

..  110.    Bdinbn^h,  1835. 


of  the  Endish  New.  Testament  by  Tyndale  in  1525,  &c     8vo. 


^T^HE  unjust  and  ungrateful  neglect  with  which  the  saemory  of 
-*-  Tyndale  and  Hs  illustrious  compeen  has  hitherto  been  treated 
by  faia  coantrymen,  reflects  little  honour  upon  us  either  &a  English, 
men  or  «s  IVotestanta.  The  debt  which  we  owe  to  those  valiant 
Bnd  holy  men  whose  labonrs  and  sufferings  laid  the  foundation 
of  OUT  reformed  ChriBtianity,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Yet, 
had  they  been  the  most  obscure  writers,  or  the  most  miscbieTous 
h^^lica,  their  writing  could  scarcely  have  been  treated  with 
greater  neglect,  or  their  names  hare  received  less  honourfrom  the 
members  of  a  Church  which  glories  in  her  Land,  and  profanely 
bestows  upon  his  roval  master  tbe  appellation  of  mar^.  Our 
national  universities  nave  each  its  splendid  printing  estaUishment^ 
endowed  with  ample  funds ;  yet,  to  the  present  day,  Wickliffe^ 
translation  of  tbe  entire  Bible,  the  noblest  monument  of  eariy 
English  literature,  has  never  been  printed;  and  it  has  been 
reserved  for  a  spirited  London  publisher  to  undertake  a  reprint  of 
Tyndale's  New  Testament,  and  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  after  they 
had  been  suffered  to  disappear  and  be  forgotten  ;  although,  had 
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they  lost  their  value  in  other  respecte,  they  would  still  have  been 
deserving  of  preservation  as  literary  treasures,  interesting  as  ex- 
hibiting the  state  of  the  English  language  when  settling  into  its 
present  form,  and  supplying  an  important  link  between  the  labours 
of  Wickliffe  and  those  of  the  latest  Translators.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  both  Universities,  that  centuries  should  have  elapsed,  without 
its  having  been  deemed  worth  while  by  those  who  have  the  care 
and  management  of  either  press,  to  rescue  these  precious  monu- 
ments of  our  earlier  literature  from  oblivion.  With  how  much 
propriety  would  a  reprint  of  the  entire  works  of  the  early  Refonn- 
ers  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Curators  of  the  Clarendon 
press !  In  them  may  still  be  found  the  purest  well-Btreams  of 
scriptural  theology.  But,  independently  of  the  historicat  and 
philological  interest  attaching  to  the  biblical  labours  of  Tyndale 
and  his  colleagues,  their  versions  are  still  deserving  of  being  con- 
sulted by  the  student  of  the  English  Scriptures ;  being,  if  not 
superior  as  a  whole  to  the  Authorised  Version,  much  more  happily 
executed  in  numerous  passi^s ;  so  that  it  is  altogether  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  common  Bibles. 
For  the  most  part,  there  is  a  very  close  similarity  between 
Tyndale's  version  and  the  text  as  left  by  King  James's  Editors, 
shewing  that  his  labours  were  the  ground-work  upon  which  succeed- 
ing translators  built ;  hut  the  instances  are  very  numerous  in  which 
the  idiomatic  purity  and  perspicuity  of  Tyndale's  English  have 
been  sacrificed  by  those  who  came  atler  him,  in  compliance  with 
the  directions  of  the  pedant  king,  or  in  servile  conformity  to  the 
Vulgate.  Whenever  a  new  Public  Version  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be 
undertaken,  these  neglected  translations  will  supply  an  important 
tid  in  restoring  the  proper  readings  of  many  passages ;  while  they 
present,  in  their  general  spirit,  a  model  of  that  d^pre  of  freedom 
which  is  requisite  in  order  to  convey  to  the  common  people  the 
true  sense  of  the  original. 

Considering  the  neglect  with  which  the  works  of  Tyndale  have 
been  treated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  life  should  still  remain  to 
be  written.  At  least,  no  biographer  later  than  Fox,  the  learoed 
Marty rolc^ist,  has  attempted  to  draw  up  a  memorial  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man ;  and  Mr.  Oflbr  has  shewn  in  his  brief  memoir, 
that  there  are  ample  materials  of  biographical  illustration,  of 
which  hitherto  no  historian  of  those  times  has  availed  himself. 
To  the  antiquarian  zeal  and  bibliographical  researches  of  this 
gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  much  new  and  curious  information; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  be  stimulated  to  prosecute  his 
inquiries,  agreeably  to  his  intention  announced  in  the  Advertise- 
ment ;  with  a  view  to  collect  such  further  materials  as  may  be  still 
extant  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  for  acomplete  memoir  of  Tyndale 
and  his  times,  as  well  as  for  his  projected  bibhugraphical  history  of 
our ' religious  literature  anterior  to  the  Reformation.     In  tracing 
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the  outlines  of  Tymlale*s  history,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  both  of 
Mr.  01for''s  memoir,  and  of  the  information  industriously  collected 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Anderson  in  his  very  instructive  Tract  on 
the  English  Scriptures.  ' 

William  Tyndale  vas  bom,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in 
the  year  1477*.  *'  Hunt's  Court,  Nibley,  Gloucestershire.  His 
grandfather  was  Hugh,  Baron  de  Tyndale,  of  Langley  Castle, 
Northumberland^  who,  having  escaped  iVom  the  field  of  battle, 
when  the  Yorkists  were  overcame  by  the  Lancastrians,  sought 
refuge  in  Gloucestershire,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Hytchins 
or  HutchioB,  and  afterwards  married  the  heiress  of  Hunt's  Court. 
This  property  descendeil  to  his  son  John,  who  had  three  sons : 
the  eldest  became  an  eminent  London  merchant ;  William,  the 
second,  was  bred  to  the  church ;  of  the  third  it  Is  only  known, 
that  his  grand-daughter,  Lydia  Tyndale,  married,  in  1646,  the 
celebrated  quakcr,  John  Roberts,  of  Siddington,  near  Cirencester, 
who,  with  his  son.  Buffered  severe  persecution  for  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  Friends.  The  con- 
cealed baron  had,  before  his  death,  declared  bis  right  name,  and 
bequeathed  it  to  his  children ;  but  the  alias  of  Hutchlns  continued 
to  attach  to  his  descendant?,  and  the  Reformer  is  often  referred  to 
under  this  name. 

At  a  very  early  age,  William  Tyndale  was  sent  to  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford ;  '  first  called  Grammar  Hall,  from  the  attention 
'  paid  there  to  classical  learning;.'  There  he  conunued  till  he 
had  grown  up  to  a  proficiency  *  in  the  knowledge  of  tongues  and 
'  other  liberal  arts,  as  specially  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 

*  whereunto,'  adds  Fos,  '  his  mind  was  singularly  addicted,  inso- 

*  much  that  he  (while  living  in  Magdalen  Hall)  read  greedily  to 

*  certain  students  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  some  parcel 
'  of  divinity,  Instructing  them  in  the  Knowledge  and  truth  of  the 
'  Scriptures.'  The  period  at  which  Tyndale  entered  upon  his 
career,  was  most  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  learning.  The  fall 
of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  had  scattered  the  learned  Greeks  of 
the  Eastern  empire  over  western  Europe,  and  some  of  them  now 
began  to  find  their  way  to  this  country.  In  the  very  college  in 
which  Tyndale  afterwards  received  his  education,  Cornelius  Vi- 
tellius,  a  learned  Italian,  first  taught  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics ;  and  LInacre  and  Grocyn,  so  highly  extolled  by  Erasmus, 
also  taught  within  its  walls.  The  learned  Batavian,  at  thirty  years 
of  age,  repaired  to  Oxford,  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
under  these  professors ;  and  writing  to  a  Mend  In  Italy  in  De- 
cember 1497<  he  states  that,  for  deep,  accurate,  true  old  Greek 
and  La^n  learning,  he  had  no  occasion  to  visit  Italy.     Tyndale 

*  Hr.  Anderson  says,  1500,  and  the  error  affects  oil  his  subsequent 
stateinenta. 

3  A  2 
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was  by  ten  years  the  junior  of  Erasmus ;  but  they  must  have  been 
pursuing  their  studies  at  Oxford  at  the  same  period,  and  could 
not  but  become  known  to  each  other.  How  fax  this  acquaintance 
contributed  to  open  Tyndale^s  mind  to  the  new  opinions  of  the 
Reformation,  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  certain,  that  having 
become  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  sentiments;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  we  know 
not  upon  what  ground,  supposes  that  he  '  soon  found  it  unsafe  tu 

*  remain  any  longer  ^  at  Oxford.  It  is  more  probable,  that,  having 
taken  bis  d^ee,  he  removed  to  Cambridge  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  its  theological  schools;  and  there,  we  are  told,  he 
became  *  well  ripened  in  God's  word."  It  was  at  Cambridge, 
according  to  the  accounts  before  us,  that  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship,  uninterrupted  till  death,  with  John  Frith,  a  student 
much  younger  than  himself,  but  of  extraordinary  attainments  and 
fervent  piety.  Frith,  however,  if  bom  in  1503,  instead  of  being 
only  three  years  younger  than  Tyndale,  as  Mr.  Anderson  supposes, 
was  six  and  twenty  years  his  Junior.  That  they  could  not  have 
been  contemporaries  at  Cambridge,  is  certain ;  for,  the  year  be- 
fore Frith  was  bom,  Tyndale  received  ordination  at  the  conven- 
tual church  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithlield ;  and  having  taken 
the  vows,  he  became  a  brother  of  the  monastery  of  Greenwich 
IB  1508.  On  the  title-page  of  a  small  folio,  printed  in  the 
year  149S,  (Sermones  de  Herolt,)  in  the  library  of  St.  PauPs 
Cathedral,  has  been  detected  a  memorandum  in  Latin,  which 
attestB  this  fact,  and  fixes  the  date :  *  Charitably  pray  for  the 
'  aonl  of  John  Tyndale,  who  gave  this  book  to  the  monastery 

*  of  Greenwich  of  the  observtmce  of  the  minor  brothers,  on  the 
'  day  that  brother  William,  his  son,  made  his  profession  in  the 
'  year  1508.'  At  this  time  Tyndale  must  have  been  thirty 
years  of  age-  Frith  first  became  acquainted  with  Tyndale  about 
1523,  or  1525,  probably  in  London;  and  through  his  instru- 
mentality, according  to  the  testimony  of  Fox,  that  accomplished 
■cholai  'first  received  into  his  heart  the  seed  of  the  gospel  and 

*  pure  godliness.'  He  coulif  not  then  be,  as  Mr.  Ollur  intimates, 
'a  decided  reformer,'  when  Tyndale  first  became  acquiunted  with 
him  ;  much  less  could  they  have  become  acquainted  during  Tyn- 
dale's  residoice  at  Cambridge.  The  following  particulars,  re- 
covered by  Mr.  Offbr's  literary  diligence,  are  extremely  c 


'  For  some  years  previuuH  to  his  taking  the  vows,  Tyndale  had  not 
only  read  the  holy  oracles  to  his  fellow  students,  but  had  commenced 
that  work  which  appears  to  haye  been,  throughout  his  life,  an  object 
of  the  moat  anxious  solicitude,  by  translating  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Eo^isb.  The  original  autograph  of  these  transltttions, 
now  in  my  possession,  is  in  quarto,  the  margins  ornamented  with 
bordersj  and  every  portion  accompanied  with  an  appropriate  drawing, 
in  imitation  of  some  ancient  missal.     In  many  places  nc  has  written 
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his  initiab,  W.  T„  and  on  two  of  tlie  ornamental  pillan  he  haa  pUced 
the  dftte:  on  the  capital  of  one  is  inscribed,  "  timk  tbikth,  1502  ;" 
and  cm  another,  simplf  the  datCf  "  1602."  The  vei'tian  in  Ihit  telec- 
t'uM  of  icripluret  nearly  agreei  with  hii  fiTH  printed  ediiioit.  It  in  a 
striking  proof  of  his  early  proficiency,  hts  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  his  extreme  care  and  indefatigable  research, 
that  many  whole  paragraphs  agree  exactly  with  the  translation  now 
in  use.  Notwithstanding  his  amiable  temper,  he  had  become  even 
then  an  object  of  persecution.  He  has  interwoven  this  prayer  in  one 
of  his  drawings,  cherubs  holding  the  scroll  on  which  it  is  written : 
"  Defend  me,  O  Lord,  from  all  them  that  bait  me.     W.  T." ' 

How  long  Tyndate  remained  in  the  monutery  at  Greenwich, 
does  not  appear.  We  next  fiiid  hini  residing,  as  domestic  chap- 
lain and  tutor,  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Welch,  of  Little  Sod- 
bury,  in  his  nstire  county.  I'he  worthy  knight  kept  a  good 
table,  and  Tyndale  waa  consequently  brought  into  social  con- 
tact with  the  neighbouring  prelates  and  clergy,  with  whom  he  had 
frequent  disputes  on  the  subject  of  the  Lutheran  opinions,  and  the  - 
reading  of  the  New  Testament.  His  zeal  and  boldness  gave,  as 
might  be  expected,  high  oSence;  and,  as  Fuller  quaintly  phrases 
it,  led  these  visitors  to  '  prefer  the  giving  up  Squire  ^Velch's  good 
*  cheer,  rather  than  to  have  the  sour  sauce  of  Master  Tyndate's 
'  company."  We  shall  let  Mr.  OSbr  narrate  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  quitting  the  neighbourhood. 

'  The  Squire's  lady,  who  was  a  sensible  woman,  felt  hurt  when  she 
saw  these  great  men,  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  to  venerate, 
overcome  in  religious  disputation  ;  and  asked  Sir  William  (Tyndale), 
whether  it  was  likely  that  she  could  prefer  his  judgment  to  that  of 
such  wealthy  prelates.  To  this  he  thought  proper  not  to  reply,  lest  it 
should  excite  ker  temper,  which  he  saw  to  be  ruffled.  But  soon  after, 
he  translated  Erasmus's  "  Snchiridion,"  and  dedicated  the  manuscript 
to  Sir  John  and  his  lady.  They  read  it  attentively,  and  became  om- 
vinccd  of  the 'spirituality  of  a  Cnristian  profession;  and  thus  Tyndale 
secured  their  high  esteem  and  friendship.  The  beneficed  clergy  soon 
displayed  their  bitter  hostility,  and  he  was  cited  to  appear  be&re  the 
OTdinary.  In  bis  way  thither,  he  spent  the  time  in  fervent  prayer: 
the  great  object  of  fais  supplications  was,  that  his  heavenly  Father  would 
strengthen  him,  at  oil  hazards,  to  stand  lirmly  for  the  truth  of  fais 
word.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  a  numerous  assemblage  of  his  perse- 
cutors :  but,  either  for  foar  of  offending  tbe  hospitaUe  knight,  or  by 
the  secret  providence  of  God,  their  mouths  were  shut,  and  nothing  was 
laid  to  his  charge.  The  ordinary,  however,  "  rated  him  like  a  dog," 
The  persecuted  Teacher,  soon  after  this,  consulted  an  old  doctor  who 
had  been  chancellor  to  a  bishop ;  he  privately  told  him,  that,  in  his' 
opinion,  the  Pope  was  Anti-cnrist,  but  advised  him  by  no  means  to 
avow  any  sentiment  of  the  kind,  as  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  his  life.' 
lYndaJe,  however,  soon  proved  himself  incapable  trf  concealment,  for, 
beii^;  in  cooipany  with  a  pqiish  divine,  he  argned  so  conclusively  in 
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fevour  of  a  vernacular  transtation  of  the  Bible,  that  the  divine,  unable 
to  answei  him,  exclaimed,  "  We  bad  better  be  without  God's  laws  than 
the  Pope's,"  This  fired  the  spirit  at  Tyndale,  and  with  holy  indigna- 
tion he  replied  :  "  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws ;  and,  if  Ood  give 
me  life,  ere  many  years,  the  ploughboya  shall  know  more  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  than  you  do:"  a  pledf^  which  he  amply  redeemed  by  not  only 
publishing  the  New  Testament  in  English,  adapted  to  the  most  refined 
society,  but  also  in  the  orthi^raphy  of  the  country  people  and  pluagh- 
boys. 

'  He  now  became  so  "turmoiled"  in  the  country,  that  he. could  no 
longer  dwell  there  without  imminent  danger  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
worthy  friends :  in  consequence  of  this,  ne  left  Oloucestershire,  and 
preached  frequently  at  Bristol,  in  London,  and  other  places,  to  crowded 
congregations.  He  still  continued  his  connexion  vr\t\i  the  Romish 
church,  endeavouring  in  his  sermons  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  while  he 
avoided  persecution  by  refraining  from  hard  names,  and  from  the 
pointed  introduction  of  controversial  topics.  In  this  policy,  a  naturally 
amiable  temper  must  have  greatly  assisted  him.  His  position  was  one 
of  peculiar  diiBculty  and  danger,  and  it  required  great  talent  to  guide 
his  course.* 

Bent  upon  the  prosecudon  of  his  great  ol^'ect,  the  transUtion 
of  tbe  New  Testament  into  the  mother  tongiie  of  the  lay  people, 
Tyndale  came  to  London  in  the  year'  1523,  bearing  with  him  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  Sir  Harry  Guilford,  Comptroller  of 
tbe  Royal  Household,  through  whom  he  sought  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  whom  Erasmus  had 
praised  exceedingly  for  his  great  learning.  Sir  Harry  ostensibly 
complied  with  his  request,  and  recommended  Tyndale  to  wait 
upon  the  bishop ;  but,  says  Fox,  '  God  gave  him  to  find  little 
'  favour  in  his  sight.^  His  Lordship  said,  that  his  establisbment 
was  full  \  he  had  more  than  he  could  veil  support ;  and  he  ad- 
vised Tyndale  '  to  seek  in  London,  where  he  could  not  lack  a 
'  service-'  '  And  so,'  says  Tyndale  himself,  in  his  Preface  to 
tbe  Pentateuch, '  in  London  I  abode  almost  a  year,  and  marked 
'  the  course  of  the  world,  and  heard  our  praters,  I  would  say  out 
'preacbers,   how  th^  boasted   themselves   and  tbeir  high    au< 

*  thority ;  and  beheld  the  pomp  of  our  prelates,  and  how  busy 
'  they  were,  as  they  yet  are,  to  set  peace  and  unity  in  the  world ; 
'  though  it  be  not  possible  for  them  that  walk  in  darkness  to 
'  continue  long  in  peace,'  for  they  cannot  but  either  stumble  or 

*  dash  themselves  at  one  thing  or  another  that  shall  clean  unquiet 
'  altogether.  And  I  saw  things  whereof  I  defer  to  speak  at  this 
'  time ;  and  understood  at  the  last,  not  only  that  there  was  no 
'  room  in  my  lord  of  Loudon's  palace  to  translate  the  New  Testa- 
'  ment,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place  tu  do  it  in  all  England, 

*  ae  experience  now  openly  declares.'' 

During  the  last  six  months  of  his  stay  in  London,  Tyndale 
found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  alderman,  Humphrey 
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Moninouth,  who,  after  hearing  him  preach  two  or  three  sermonB 
at  St.  Thinatan's  in  the  West,  inqaired  into  his  circumBtsnces, 
and  offered  his  aeaistance ;  of  which,  Tyndale,  when  disappointed 
of  obtaining  service  in  the  Bishop's  household,  gladly  availed 
himself.  The  worthy  citizen  was,  a  few  years  afterwards,  sent  to 
the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  heresy,  the  principal  chai|ge  against 
him  being  his  having  sheltered  andassisted  Tyndale.  His  memorial 
to  the  Lord  Legate  an4  the  privy  council,  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  Collection,  while  it  bears  testimony  to  Tyndale's  exemplary 
conduct,  shews  that  it  was  only  gradually  that  he  threw  off  the 
errors  of  the  creed  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Monmouth, 
on  his  leaving  England,  piud  him  ten  pounds  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  Christian  souls.  AfW  be 
had  left  England,  Tyndale,  moreover,  defended  the  Beal  Pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  against  Barnes ;  but  he  very  soon  gave 
up  both  those  errors.  Monmouth,  after  suffering  much  inconve- 
nience, obtained  his  release,  and  in  1535  served  his  shrievalty. 
He  continued  to  favour  and  support  the  followers  of  the  Re- 
formed doctrine ;  and  at  his  destn,  in  1537,  appointed,  by  his 
will,  Latimer,  Barnes,  and  two  other  '  gospellers '  to  preach 
thirty  sermons  at  the  parish  church   (Allhallows) ;  '  which  he 

*  thought  would  do  more  good  than  so  many  masses  said  for  the 

*  repose  of  his  soul ;  and  he  forbade  the  ordinary  superstitions  of 

*  candles,  and  singing  dirige,  and  ringing  of  bells'  at  his  tii- 

*  nerat.^ 

Provided  with  this  ten  pounds,  Tyndale  suled  for  Hamburgh, 
ft  voluntary  exile,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  great  work  for  which 
England  at  that  period  afforded  no  place  of  security.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Saxony,  to  confer  with  Luther  and  his  fellow  Re- 
formers, by  whom  he  was  warmly  encouraged;  and  it  was  at 
Wittembei^,  Mr.  Offor  states,  that,  with  intense  application  and 
labour,  assisted  by  his  learned  ftiend  and  disciple.  Frith,  who, 
with  William  Roy,  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  Tyndale  completed 
his  translation,  and  printed  his  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  the  present  republication  is  a  transcript.  A  po- 
pular error  ascribes  it  to  the  Antwerp  press ;  and  Mr.  Anderson 
represents  it  as  having  been  commenced  at  Cologne,  and  iinisbed 
at  Worms.  This  was  the  case  with  the  second  edition,  in 
quarto,  with  glosses,  undertaken  in  1526,  7 :  hut  the  positive 
evidence  of  Brovius  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  first  edition, 
1525,  was  printed  at  Wittembei^.  Of  this,  only  two  cofnes  have 
been  discovered :  one,  wanting  48  out  of  336  leaves,  is  in  the 
library  of  St.  Paul's :  the  other,  from  which  the  present  edition 
is  printed,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Baptist  College,  at  Bristol, 
and  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  Queen  Anna  Boleyn.  This 
rare  and  precious  volume  is  in  the  most  beautiful  preservation, 
the  cuts  emblazoned,  and  every  leaf  ornamented  as  if  intended 
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for  preBenlation  to  Bome  roysl  or  noble  personage :  the  title,  if  it 
ever  had  one,  is  lost.  Consequently,  the  title  ^ven  in  this 
edidon,  is  coined  from  the  edition  of  1526.  The  siw  is  a  small 
8vo. ;  the  type,  *  a  neat  German  character,  similar  to  that  of 
'  Hans  I,nn,  who,  at  Wytteabn^  and  at  Marpurg,  printed 
'  nearly  all  Tyndale^s  vorks/  The  history  of  this  copy  is  as 
follows : 

'  This  Iit€9^ry  gem  was  first  discovered  by  John  Murray,  one  of 
Lard  Oxford's  o^lectors.  His  Lardship  generously  rewarded  him 
with  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  for  his  life,  and  gave  him  one  year's 
tnoney  in  advance.  On  tne  decease  of  Lord  Oxford  in  174^1  while  the 
nnnuity  was  still  paying,  the  library  was  bought  by  Mr.  Osborne,  who, 
not  knowing  the  rarity  and  value  of  so  precious  a  volume,  sold  the 
treasure  for  fifteen  shillings  to  the  celebrated  collector,  Mr.  Ames. 
On  his  death  in  1760,  it  was  bought  by  John  Whyte  for  fourteen 
guineas  and  a  half:  he,  after  keeping  it  exactly,  sixteen  years,  sold  it 
to  Dr.  Gilford  for  twenty  guineas.  In  1784,  this  volume,  together 
with  the  finest  ctdlection  of  early  English  Bibles  in  the  kingdom,  was 
left  by  Dr.  Gifford,  then  one  of  the  librarians  at  the  British  Museum, 
to  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  where  it  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served.' 

Of  the  second  edition  with  glosses,  no  complete  copy  appears 
to  be  extant.  A  fragment,  containing  the  prologue  (which  has 
been  several  times  republished  with  great  variations)  and  the 
first  two  and  twenty  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Rood,  the  bookseller.  The  text  exhibits 
a  few  alterations  from  that  of  the  8vo.,  but  they  are  immaterial : 
the  references  and  glosses  are  in  the  margin.  Mr.  Offbr  gives 
the  following  specimens  of  the  annotations,  which,  just  and 
sound  as  they  are,  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  anxjously 
^  guarding  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  of  blending  mere  comment 
with  the  text ;  by  which  a  door  is  opened  to  comments  of  a  less 
unexceptionable  character.  Mr.  Oftbr  has  very  properly  pre- 
served the  exact  orthography,  to  which,  however,  we  need  not 
adhere  in  our  extract. 

'  Matt.  V.  Salt. — When  the  preachers  ceased  to  preach  God's  word, 
then  must  they  needs  be  oppressed  and  trodden  under  fix>t  with  men's 
traditions. 

'  Matt.  vi.  Reward  them  openly. — Ve  shall  not  think,  that  our 
deeds  deserve  any  thing  of  God  as  a  labourer  dcserveth  his  hire. .  For 
all  good  things  come  of  the  bonnteousness,  liberality,  mercy,  promises, 
and  truth  of  God  by  the  deserving  of  Christ's  blood  only 

' Single. — The  eye  is  single  when  a  man,  in  all  his  deeds, 

looketh  but  on  the  will  of  God,  and  looketh  not  for  laud,  hononr,  or 
any  other  reward  in  this  world.  Neither  ascribetb  heaven  or  a  higher 
room  in  heaven  unto  his  deeds  ;  but  accepteth  heaven  as  a  thing  pnr- 
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chened  b^  tbe  blood  of  Christ,  and  worketb  freely  for  love'a  soke 
only.- 

One  reason  for  undertftkiDg  this  second  edition  at  Cologne, 
and  probably  the  main  one,  appears  to  have  beev,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  forwarding  copies  to  England.  Cochlfeus,  one  of 
the  most  active  enemies  of  tke  Reformation,  in  his  Memoir  of 
Luther,  gives  an  account  of  his  discovering  what  was  going  for- 
ward at  Cologne,  and  obtaining  an  injunction  firom  the  senate  to 
forbid  the  printer  to  proceed.  The  work  had  already  advanced 
as  far  as  signature  k.  '  The  two  English  heretics,"  he  states, 
'  taking  with  them  the  printed  sheets,  escaped  and  sailed  up  the 

*  Rhine  to  Worms,   where   the  people   were  immoderately  in 

*  favour  of  Luther,  that  they  might  there  finish  their  undertake 
'  ing.'  The  work  was  naturally  enough  described  to  Cochlssus 
as  *  Luther's  New  Testament  translated  into  English;'  just  ab 
Coverdale's  Bible  was  represented,  even  on  the  title-page,  to 
have  *  been  made  &om  the  Douche  and  Latin  into  Engheh.'' 
Not  only  was  Luther  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  New  Testament ;  but  some  of  the  monks  asserted,  that  the 
heretical  Lutherans  hod  invented  two  new  languages,  which 
they  called  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Every  translation  was  dierefore 
called  Luther's  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  quite  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  Tyndale,  a  profound  Greek  scholar,  and  of  course  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  vernacular  Saxon,  would  make  his 
translation  from  the  German  of  Luther.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Walter, 
in  his  Second  Letter  to  the  Bp.  of  Peterborough,  has  placed 
beyond  all  rdsonable  question,  by  the  results  of  a  comparison 
of  Tyndale's  text  with  Luther^s,  that  they  were  independent 
translations ;  although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  on  any 
difficult  or  controverted  pass^e,  Tyndale  would  consult  the 
German  Reformers.  But  the  Monk  of  Greenwich  had  shewn 
his  singular  proficiency  as  a  Biblical  translator  three  and  twenty 
years  before  his  visit  to  Germany ;  and  no  evidence,  tbereforej 
can  be  required  to  substantiate  his  own  representation,  that  be 
used,  in  his  version,  the  Greek  originaL  In  his  preface  to  one 
of  his  most  valuable  compositions,  "  The  Obedienee  of  a  Christ- 
ian Man",  he  shews  at  considerable  length,  the  necessity  of  a 
free  tnrculation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
every  country;  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the  original  languages: 

*  The  Greek  tongue  agreeth  more  with  the  English  than  with 
'  the  Latin ;  and  the  Hebrew  tongue  ^reeth  a  thousand  times 

*  more  with  the  English  than  with  the  Latin.* 

No  sooner  did  Tyndale's  New  Testament  make  its  appearance^ 
than  the  most  extraordinary  effi>rts  were  made  to  suppress  and 
destroy  it.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1526,  Bishop  Tonstsll  issued 
an  injunction  agunst  it  in  the  following  terms. 

'  "  Wherefore  we,  understanding  by  the  report  of  divers  credible 
vol.  XV— N.s.  3  B 
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peraong,  and  also  b^  tlie  evident  appearance  of  tbe  va&XXfiT,  that  many 
children  of  iniquitie,  iDayntayaers  of  Luther's  sect,  blinded  through 
extreatne  wickedness,  wandering  from  the  tray  of  truth  and  the  catho-  ' 
like  fayth,  craftily  have  translated  the  New  Testament  into  our  English 
tongue,  intermeddling  therewith  many  heretical  articles  and  erro- 
neous opiniona,  pernicious  and  offensive,  seducing  the  simple  people, 
attempting  by  their  wicked  and  perverse  interpretations  to  prophanate 
the  majestie  of  the  Scripture,  which  hitherto  have  renmined  undefiled, 
and  craftily  to  abuse  the  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  true  sense  of  the 
■ame.  Of  the  which  translation  there  are  many  books  imprinted,  some 
with  glosses,  and  some  without,  containing  in  the  English  tongue  that 
pettinrous  and  most  pernicious  poyson  dispersed  throughout  all  our 
diocesse  uf  London  in_great  number,  which  truely  without  it  be  speedily 
fbraene,  without  doubt  will  contaminate  and  infect  the  floclce  committed 
UDto  UB  ivith  most  deadly  poison  and  heresie,  to  the  gricvuua  perill  and 
danger  of  the  soules  committed  to  our  charge,  and  the  olfence  of  God's 
divine  miyestie.  Wherefore  we  ...  ,  command  that  within  thirtie 
days  ....  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  incurring  the  suspicion 
of  lieresie,  they  do  brine  in  and  really  deliver  unto  our  Vicar-generall 
all  and  singular  such  books  aa  containe  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  F     "  '   ' 


Not  content  with  issuing  this  infernal  edict,  the  Bishop  em- 
ployed tk  London  merchant  named  Fackington,  who  traded  to 
Antwerp,  to  bny  »p  all  the  copies  of  the  English  Teatament,  that 
he  might  bum  them  all  at  Paul's  Cross.  *  But,'  says  an  old 
Chronicler  (Hall),  in  narrating  the  circumstance, '  when  the  Biebop 
'  thought  he  had  God  hy  the  toe,  indeed  he  had,  as  he  afterward 

*  thought,  the  devil  by  nis  fist.'  Fackington  was  a  secret  fnend 
ofTyndale's,  who  sold  him  all  the  copies  on  hand;  saying, 'I 

*  shall  get  money  of  him  for  these  books,  to  bring  myself  out  of 
'  deht,  and  the  whole  world  shall  cry  out  upon  the  burning  of 
'  God's  word.  And  the  overplus  of  the  money  that  shall  remain 
'  to  me,  shall  make  me  more  studious  to  correct  the  said  Nev 
'  Testament,  and  ao  newly  to  imprint  the  same.'  And  so,  adds 
Hall,  *  forward  went  the  bargain :  the  bishop  had  the  books, 
'  Fackington  the  thanks,  and  Tyndale  had  the  money.*  The 
destruction  of  the  books  took  place  in  Cheapaide,  *  to  the  great 

*  surprise  and  grief  of  the  people  in  general,'  in  May  1528.  But 
by  the  next  year,  new  editions  were  poured  into  England ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  all  who,  imported  or  purchased  them  were 
prosecuted  with  severity,  the  demand  increased,  and  three  large 
editions  were  distributed  before  1530.  Several  pirated  editions 
were  got  up  by  the  Dutch  printers,  particularly  at  Antwerp, 
without  Tyndale's  knowledge,  the  object  being  profit  only;  a 
striking  proof  of  the  extrao^inary  demand  which  had  been  cre- 
ated. Among  others,  John  Raymond,  a  Dutchman,  suffered 
severe  punishment  for  causing  1500  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament 
to  be  printed  at  Antwerp,  and  for  bringing  SCO  to  England. 
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The  price  at  which  they  were  usually  Eold,  was  thirteen  pence 
for  the  small  editions,  and  half  a  crown  for  the  edition 
with  the  glosses ;  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  Mr. 
Offbr  has  collected  a  number  of  instances  of  the  heavy  fines  and 
more  barbarous  penalties  imposed  upoii  persons  convicted  of 
having  these  booKS  in  their  possession.  Among  others,  Joha 
Tyndale,  the  brother  of  the  Translator,  and  another  London  mer- 
chant named  Fatmore,  were  condemned  by  the  Star  Chamber  to 
undergo  the  following  sentence :  '  That  each  of  them  should  be 
'  set  upon  a  horse,  and  their  faces  to  the  horse's  tail,  and  to  have 
'  papers  upon  their  heads,  and  upon  their  gowns  or  cloaks  to  be 
'  tacked   or 'pinned  with  the  said   New  Testaments   and  other 

*  hooks ;  add  at  the  Standard  in  Cheapside  be  made  a  great  fire, 
'  wherein  to  everyof  them  should  tli  row  their  said  books;  and 
'  further  to  abide  such  fines  to  be  paid  to  the  king  as  should  be 
'  assessed  upon  them.'  The  fine,  according  to  Fox,  was  to  a 
ruinous  amount.  A  poor  old  labourer  named  Harding,  expiated 
his  crime  in  reading  the  English  Scriptures,  at  the  stake.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  eagerly  joined  with  Ton- 
stall  and  Wolsey  in  these  persecutions  ;  and  in  a  "■  Dialogue  '^ 
published  in  1 529,  he  bitterly  attacked  Tyndale's  version,  Mr. 
Offor  has  given  some  curious  specimens  of  the  coarse  virulence 
with  which  More  carried  on  the  controversy.  The  cardinal 
heresy  which  be  charges  upon  Tyndale  is,  that '  he  would  make 

*  the  people  believe  that  we  should  -believe  nothing  but  plain 
'  scripture,  in  which  point  he  teacheth  a  plain,  pestilent  heresy.' 
'  The  word  of  God  unwritten,''  More  contends,  '  is  of  as  great 
'  authority,  as  certain,  and  as  sure,  as  is  his  word  written  in  the 
'  scripture ;  which  point  is  so  fast  and  sure,  pitched  upon  the 
'  rock,  our  Saviour  Christ  himself,  that  neither  Luther,  Tyndale, 
'  nor  Huskyn,  nor  all  the  hell-hounds  that  the  devil  bath  in 
'  his  kennel,  never  hitherto  could,  nor,  while  God  liveth  in 
'  heaven,  and  the  devil  lieth  in  hell,  never  hereafter  shall  (bark 
'  they,  bawl  they  never  so  fast,)  be  able  to  wrest  it  out,'     '  Our 

*  Saviour,'  he  elsewhere  asserts,  'will  say  to  Tyndale:  Thou 
'  art  accursed,  Tyndale,  the  son  of  the  devil ;  for  neither  flesh  not 

*  blood  hath  taught  thee  these  heresies,  but  thy  own  father,  the 

*  devil  that  is  in  hell.'  The  roan  who  could  assail  bis  opponent 
with  such  language,  would  want  only  the  power  and  opportunity 

'.  to  become  his  murderer.  More's  cruelty  flames  out  in  anothei^ 
passage  with  sulphurous  fury.  '  There  should  have  been  more 
'  burned  by  a  great  many  than  there  have  been  within  this  seven 
'  year  last  pased.'  He  defended  the  burning  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  as  being  full  of  errors ;  yet,  when  he  comes  to  specify 
his  oligections,  they  consist  of  the  most  petty  and  contemptible 
verbal  criticisms :  '  The  priests  of  Christ's  church,  he  (TyndaleJ 
'  calleth  seniors;  church  he  calleth  congregation;  .and  charity 
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'  he  calleth  ahray  love.''  More  also  o^ects,  that  'confessioB  he 
*  translateth  into  knowledge,  penance  into  repentance/  The 
term  'ffenior^vas  taken  &om  the  Latin  vulgate:  Tyndale  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  should  prefer  the  word  elder,  which  was  still  less 
palatable  to  the  Papists.  '  Church '  was  aX  that  time,  in  contmon 
acceptation,  understood  of  the  cler^  only  ;  and  Tyndale's  use  of 
the  term  congregation  is  fiilly  justined,  not  only  by  the  sense  of 
the  original,  but  by  Uie  XlXth  Article.  '  Love '  is  a  word  which 
we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  ofiensive  to  Tyndale's  persecutors. 
It  is  found,  as  the  proper  rendering  of  ayatm,  in  English 
Bibles  printed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  aubsti- 
tution  of  the  vague  and  ambiguous  term  charity,  preferred  for  its 
very  ambiguity,  is  one  of  the  numerous  misimprovem«itfi  which 
were  introdu(^  by  King  James's  Tranelators.  Such  were  the 
grounds  upon  which  Lord  Chancellor  More,  as  keeper  of  tbe 
royal  conscience,  declared,  *  that  the  King  would  lose  his  own  soul, 
'  if  he  suffered  Tyndale''8  Testament  in  His  people's  haods.^ 

Having  completed  his  New  Testament,  Tyndale  proceeded  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  in  1329,  having  6nished 
the  Pentateuch,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  it  in  separate 
tracts,  accompanied  with  notes,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  ' 
clergy,  and  ornamented  with  wood-cuts.  When  the  manuscript 
of  Deuteronomy  was  ready  for  the  press,  he  embarked  for  Ham- 
burgh, in  order  to  get  it  printed  in  that  city ;  but  the  vessel  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  Tyndale  lost  all  his 
bodig  and  papers.  Had  he  been  wrecked  on  the  English  coast, 
he  would  have  escaped  the  sea,  only  to  perish  at  the  stake.  Un- 
daunted, Tyndale  proceeded  to  Hamburgh,  where  be  was  joined  by 
Coverdalc,  and  with  bis  assistance,  be  agiun  translated  tbe  book 
of  Deuteronomy.  This  is  the  only  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  Mr. 
Ofibr  states,  in  translating  which  these  two  eminent  men  laboured 
together.  The  liberality  of  a  pious  lady,  Mrs.  Yan  Emmerson, 
snorded  him  the  means  of  getting  it  printed  in  the  following  year. 
During  Tyndale's  stay  at  Hamburgh,  that  dreadiiil  and  myste- 
rious pestilence,  the  sweating  sickness,  swept  away  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  same  hand  which  had  rescued  him  tronr 
shipwreck,  shielded  him  against  the  fatal  infection. 

After  conducting  this  portion  of  his  work  through  the  press,  be 
^^n  shifted  his  residence;  and  in  1530,  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
OSoj  thinks,  established  himself  at  Antwerp.  Aware  of  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies,  more  especially  of  the  determination  of  tlie 
English  despot  to  effect  his  destruction,  the  saintly  exile  appeara 
to  have  deemed  it  unsafe  to  continue  long  in  the  same  {wice. 
Accordingly,  we  find  one  of  Henry's  emissaries,  employed  to  entrap 
him,  addressing  three  sundry  letters  to  him  at  Frankfort,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Marlborough  (Marpuiv).  At  Antwerp,  however, 
having  accepted  the  a]^>ointnient  ot  chaphun  to  die  oraapany  of 
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English  nierchaiits,  he  might  consider  himself  aa  in  companttTTe: 
securih',  although  his  abode  vas  for  some  time  carefully  concealed. 
Here  he  chiefly  resided  from  the  latter  end  of  1530  till  1534, 
when  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  his  sanguinary  persecutors.  In 
November  1534,  he  finished  at  press,  a  revised  edition  of  his  New 
Testament,  taking  advantage  of  both  the  friendly  and  the  hostile 
criticisms  which  had  been  passed  upon  his  labours,  to  introduce 
some  verbal  corrections  and  iraproveraents.     Of  these  new  read- 

Z,  Mr.  Offor  has  given  some  specimens,  very  few  of  ithich 
:t  the  sense  *.  During  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  Tyndale  was  ' 
also  laboriously  occupied  in  carrying  on  his  translation  of  the.  Old 
Testamenti  as  well  as  in  vindicating  by  his  pen  the  cause  and 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  against  the  slanderous  assaults  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  His  "  Practice  of  Prelates,"  in  which  he 
boldly  opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  from  his  faithful  Queen 
Katharine,  was  printed  at  Marpurg  in  1530,  and  must  have 
.  tended,  still  more  than  his  alleged  neresies,  to  exasperate  that 
accomplished  but  ferocious  despot. 

The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  had  been  tatmched  against 
Tyndale,  as  one  of  the  abhorred  sect  of  Luther,  as  early  as  1520. 
To  a  bull  issued  in  that  year  is  appended  a  list  of  heretics, 
b^nnmg  with  Luther  and  his  colleagues,  and  ending  with  three 
names  linJued  ti^ther  with  a  note  on  the  right  hand,  Angli^  and 
on  the  lefi,  '  Ordines  fr.m  minor,  de  obsuacia  de  Greneioyclte' 
ThcBe  illustrious  English  names  are :  '  Willmus  Tyndall,  WiUmus 
*  Roy  apoatataf  Bicus  Brightwell.^  This  bull,  Mr.  Ofibr  states^ 
is  preserved  in  the  records  of  Bishop  Tonetall  i  in  which  also 
is  found  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.,  issued  in  1529i  dedaring 
the  royal  determination  to  execute  with  rigour  all  the  laws  against 
heretics,  and  enumerating  about  ninety  Latin,  and  eighteen  En- 
glish probiUted  books:  Tyndale'a  New  Testament  is  the  first 
mentioned  of  the  latter,  followed  by  eleven  otbers  of  his  works. 
In  the  May  following  (1530),  another  remarkable  decree  was 
issued  by  the  King  in  council,  assisted  by  a  convocation  a£  the 
clergy,  mrected  e^>ecial1y  against  the  writings  of  Tyndale,  which 
aro  declared  to  swarm  with  heresies  and  detestable  opinions.  The: 
docum^t  occupies  eight  skins  of  parchment,  closely  written  on 
both  BideSt  ev^  ^ged  heresy  extmcted  &om  his  writii^  being 


*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  variations  is  the  new  rendering  of 
Oal.  i.  10.,  which  stands  in  the  first  translation  :  "  Seek  (I)  now  the 
ferourof  men  or  of  God?"  In  that  of  1534,  we  read:  "Preach  I 
man's  dot^rine  or  Ood's  }"  This  agrees,  in  sense  with  Calvin's  render^ 
ing  :  "  Nunc  e*m  tuadeone  tecu^um  kominet  on  tecundum  Deum  9" 
The  text  is  confeascdiy  of  ambiguous  imports  hut  Tyndale*8  rendering 
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enffTossed  «t  length  on  the  deed.  A  mong  tliese  lieresies  are  t)ie 
following:  thst  'Faitb  only  doth  justify  us  ;^  that  'Purgatory  ia 
'  of  the  Pope's  invention  ;'  that  '  the  water  of  the  font  hath  no 
'  more  virtue  in  it  than  the  water  of  a  river ;''  that  '  the  Gospel 

*  is  written  for  all  persons,  estates,  dukes,  princes,  pope,  emperor ;' 
that  '  alt  things  necessary  are  declared  in  the  New  Testament  C 
and,  that  '  the  New  Testament  of  Christ  will  not  suffer  any  law 

*  of  compulsion,  but  only  of  counsel  and  exhortation.'  All  these 
Scriptural  and  noble  sentiments  are  declared  to  he  detestable  and 

*  damnable  heresies  !  Among  the  names  appended  to  the  decree, 
as  members  of  the  council,  Mr.  Ofibr  states,  is  that  of  one  who 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  in  defence  of  the  truths  which 
he  here  condemned.  '  Hugh  Latimer  then  consented  to  the 
'  destruction  of  Tyndale,  as  Saul  did  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stc- 
'  phen.'  Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  principal  actor  in  this  proceeding. 
In  June  1S30,  the  King  issued  another  proclamation,  enforcing 
this  decree  against  Tyndale's  writings,  and  commanding  his  sub- 
jects to  deliver  up  all  such  boobs  within  fifliecn  days ;  all  who 
reftised  to  do  so,  or  who  were  suspected  of  keeiring  them,  being 
threatened  with  exemplary  punishment.  This  proclamation 
declares  it  to  be  not  expedient  that  the  people  should  have  the 
Scriptures  in  English,  and  decrees  that  they  are  books  of  heresy : 
it  also  extends  the  prohibition  to  the  same  books  in  German  and 
French.  Such  were  the  impotent  efforts  made  by  the  English 
Herod,  with  his  courtiers  and  prelates,  to  exclude  the  light  of  the 
Reformation  from  these  realms,  and  to  suppress  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  Star  in  the  East  had  been  seen  by  the  wise  men  of 
Greenwich ;  and  at  the  tidings,  the  King  was  troubled,  and  all 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  with  him,  as  knowing  that  it  betokened 
no  good  to  either  Church  or  State.  And  unable  to  extinguish 
the  light,  they  sent  forth  and  slew  the  servants  of  Christ,  as  they 
would,  if  bora  in  other  days,  have  joined  in  crucifying  their 
Master. 

Among  the  State  papers  has  been  preserved  part  of  a  letter 
from  one  of  Henry's  emissaries,  giving  an  ingenuous  and  a^cting 
accouQt  of  an  interview  which  he  had  unexpectedly  obtained  with 
the  persecuted  Exile,  and  relating  what  passed  between  them. 
The  date  is  wanting,  but  the  interview  must  have  been  aubaequent 
to  the  publication  of  the   "Practice  of  Prelates"  in  1530,  and 

Previous  to  the  communication  made  to  his  Majesty  by  Sir  S. 
aughan,  in  May  1531,  in  which  the  Envoy,  evidently  referring 
to  a  former  attempt,  says:  '  I  have  again  been  in  hand  to  per- 
'  BUade  Tyndale.'  Mr.  Offbr  has  inserted  exact  transcripts  of  both 
these  highly  interesting  documents,  in  the  orthogrep^iy  of  the 
original,  as  well  as  the  reply  to  Vaughan's  letters,  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretory  -of  State  (Cromwell),  and  corrected  by  his  royal  master. 
In  this  Utter  very  curious  autograph,  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museum,  the  interliDeations  shew  how  deep  and  peraonat  an  in- 
terest Heniy  took  in  the  affair,  and  how  ill  pleased  he  was  with 
those  expressions  in  Vaughan'a  letter  which  indicated  a  favourable 
opinion  of  Tyndale.  Nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  characteristic 
at  once  of  the  King's  penetration  and  of  his  haughty,  callous,  and 
implacable  spirit.  The  representations  communicated  by  his 
iEnvoy,  which  had  not  merely  failed  to  waken  his  better  feelings, 
but  had  roused  his  ire  against  the  transmitter  of  them,  were  such 
as  could  qot  have  failed  to  touch  a  mind  of  any  genuine  m^nani- 
mity.  In  the  first  letter,  Tyndale's  reported  language  ia,  in^ed, 
that  of  humble  remonstrance. 

'  Sir,  said  he,  I  am  informed  that  the  King's  Grace  taketb  great  dis- 
pleasure with  me  for  putting  forth  of  certain  books  which  I  lately  made 
m  these  parts,  but  specially  for  the  book  named.  The  Practice  of  Pre- 
lates ;  waereof  I  have  no  little  marvel,  consideriiiK  that  in  it  I  did  but 
warn  His  Grace  of  the  subtle  demeanour  of  tbe  uergy  of  his  realm  to- 
wards His  pers«)n,  and  of  tbe  shameful  abusions  by  them  practised,  not 
a  little  threatening  the  displeasure  of  His  Grace  and  weal  of  his  realm. 
In  which  doing,  I  showed  and  declared  the  heart  of  a  true  subject 
which  sougbt  tne  safeguard  of  bis  Royal  Person  and  weal  of  his  com- 
mons, to  the  intent  that  his  Grace,  thereof  warned,  might  in  due  time 
prepare  his  remedies  against  tbe  subtle  disease*.  If  for  my  pains 
therein  taken,  if  for  my  poverty,  if  for  mine  exile  out  of  my  natural 
country,  and  being  absent  from  my  friends ;  if  for  my  hunger,  my 
thirst,  my  cold,  the  great  danger  wherewith  I  am  everywhere  com- 
passed ;  and  finally,  if  for  innumerable  other  hard  and  sharp  sick- 
nesses which  I  endure,  not  yet  feeling  their  asperity  by  reason  I  hoped 
with  my  labour  to  do  honour  to  G!od,  true  service  to  my  prince,  and 
pleasure  to  his  commons;— how  is  it  that  His  Grace,  this  considering, 
may  either  by  himself  think,  or  by  tbe  persuasions  of  other  be  brought 
to  think,  that  in  this  doing  I  should  not  shew  a  pure  mind,  a  true  and 
incorrupt  zeal  and  affection  to  His  Grace  ?  Was  there  in  me  any  such 
mind -When  I  warned  his  Grace  to  beware  of  his  Cardinal-]-,  whose 
iniquity  he  shoHly  after  approved  according  to  my  writing?  Doth 
this  deserve  hatred  ?  Again,  may  His  Grace,  being  a  Christian  prince, 
be  so  unkind  to  God,  which  hath  commanded  his  word  to  be  spread 
throughout  the  world,  to  give  more  faith  to  the  wicked  persuasions  of 
men,  which,  presuming  above  God's  wisdom,  and  contrary  to  that 
which  Christ  expressly  commandeth  in  his  Testament,  dare  say,  that 
it  is  not  lawful  tor  the  people  to  have  tbe  same  in  a  tongue  that  they 
understand,  because  the  purity  thereof  should  open  men's  eyes  to  see 
their  wickedness.  Is  there  more  danger  in  the  King's  subjects  than  in 
the  subjects  of  all  other  princes,  which,  in  every  of  their  tongues,  have 
the  same  under  privilege  of  their  sufferance  ?  As  I  now  am,  very 
death  were  more  pleasant  to  mc  than  life,  considering  man's  nature  to 
be  such  as  can  bear  no  truth.' 

•  Printed,  dreams ;  but  this  must  be  an  error, 
t  Wolsey's  fall  and  death  took  place  in  153U. 
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In  the  Bubwquent  interriew  with  Vaughsn,  the  spirit  of  Tyn- 
dale  shines  forth  in  all  its  heroic  elevation  of  solf-devoted  piety. 

'  I  assnre  yon,  said  he,  if  it  would  stand  with  the  King's  most 
gracious  pleasure  to  grant  only  a  bare  test  of  the  Scripture  to  be  put 
forth  among  his  people,  like  as  is  pat  forth  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  in  these  parts,  and  of  other  Christian  prjncea,  be  it  tf  the 
irantlatum  of  what  penon  tamer  tkaU  pleate  kit  vtajetly,  I  i^all  im- 
mediately nuke  &itn{nl  promise  never  to  trrite  more,  nor  abide  two 
days  in  these  parts  after  the  same  ;  but  Immediatdy  to  repur  into  his 
reahn,  and  there  most  humbly  submit  myself  at  the  feet  of  his- royal 
majesty,  offering  m^  body  to  **ff^  ivhot  pain  or  iorluret,  yea,  what 
death  nil  Grace  tvUl,  to  that  Ihit  be  ohlained.  And  till  that  time  I 
will  abide  the  aspect  of  alt  chances  whatsoever  shall  come,  and  endurcf 
my  life  in  as  many  pains  as  it  is  able  to  bear  and  suffer.' 

Out  of  the  apostolic  writings,  ve  know  of  nothing  rirang  higher 
in  moral  sublimity  than  this  noble  decUistion.  The  Envoy's 
comment  is:  '  I  have  some  good  hope  in  the  man.*  Henry  knew 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  either  bending  or  beguiling  him;  and 
he  directs  his  secretary  to  write  to  Vaughan :  '  His  Highness 
'  hath  commanded  me  to  advertize  you  that  his  pleasure  is,  that 
'  ye  should  desist  and  leave  any  further  to  persuade  or  tempt  the 

*  said  Tyndale  to  come  into  this  realm ;  ailing  that  he,  per- 
'  ociving  the  malicious,  perverse,  uncharitable  mind  and  judg- 

*  ment  of  the  said  Tyndale,  is  in  manner  without  hope  of  recon- 
'  dtiation  in  him,  and  is  very  joyous  to  have  his  realm  destitute 

*  of  such  a  person.*  The  moTti6ed  pride  of  the  haughty  and 
baffled  monarch  is  betrayed  in  this  message,  which  was  designed, 
probably,  to  throw  Tyndale  off  his  gusra,  while  the  toils  were 
being  laid  for  his  apprehension  and  destruction.  The  manner  in 
whtcn  the  base  plot  was  at  length  executed,  we  shall  let  Mr. 
Ofior  n ' 


'  Tyndale  now  lod^d  in  the  English  house  or  factorr,  which  was 
kept  by  a  merchant,  Thomas  Pointz.  Henry  VIII.  and  his  conncil 
Bubomed  and  employed  one  Henry  Phillips,  the  son  of  a  custom-house 
officer  at  Poole,  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  who,  with  a  valet,  came  to 
Antwerp  :  having  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  merchants,  he 
met  Tyndele,  and  he,  without  suspicion,  placed  a  fatal  confidence  iil 
him,  and  invited  him  to  his  apartments.  Pointz,  having  some  enspi' 
cion,  asked  Tyndale  how  they  became  acquainted ;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  was  an  honest  man  and  handsomely  learned  j  and  Pointz,  find- 
ing that  he  had  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  his  leamedfriend, 
de^sted  from  further  inquiry.  Phillips,  after  having  for  some  time 
dined  at  his  table  and  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  went  to  Brussels, 
and  with  great  pains  and  expense  obtained  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
Tynd^e  for  heresy-  To  execute  it,  he  hrou^t  baek  with  him  -  the 
procurer^generel  and  his  officials,  not  daring  to  trust  the  oSicers  of 
Antwerp,  where  his  victim  was  so  much  b^oved.    Haying  detained 
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these  peraooB  at  Antwerp  until  Pointz  had  left  that  city  un  businesa, 
he  then  called  at  the  house  of  Pointz,  &nd  Tyndale  invited  him  to  go 
and  dine  with  him  at  the  house  of  one  of  hie  friends,  assuring  him  of 
a  hearty  welcome.  The  villain  then,  under  a  pretence  of  having  lost 
his  purse,  borrowed  of  his  unsiupecting  victim  all  his  money.  In 
passing  through  the  narrow  entr^  of  the  hotel,  Phillips,  with  apparent 
courtesy,  insisted  on  Tyndale  going  first;  and,  as  his  victim  was  much 
shorter  than  himself,  when  they  came  to  the  door,  he  pointed  down  on 
Tyndale ;  immediately  the  officers  whom  he  had  plarad  there,  seized 
him  together  with  all  his  boolcs  and  paners.  He  was  in  this  pennyless 
condition  conveyed  to  the  prison  at  Vilroord,  a  village  at  the  ford  be- 
tween BrtiBsels  and  Malines,  on  the  road  to  Antwerp.  If  ever  there 
was  Ken  the  perfection  of  unprincipled  villany,  to  the  utter  di^;race  of 
human  nature,  it  was  in  this  diabolical  ageot  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  England — Phillips. 

'  Every  effort  which  the  most  affectionate  r^rd  and  veneration  fw 
Tyndale  could  prompt,  was  made  by  Points  and  the  British  merchants 
at  Antwerp,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  their  beloved  pastor ;  but  it  was 
in  vain.'  Letters  were  immediately  despatched  to  Lord  Cromwell  and 
others  in  England  j  and  favourable  answers  having  arrived,  Pointz,  at 
the  request  i^  the  body  of  English  merchants,  went  with  the  commu- 
nications to  the  Lord  of  Barowe,  following  him  post  to  Maestricht, 
that  he  might  deliver  them  in  person,  and  with  great  difficulty  he  ob- 
tained his  answer.  With  this  he  hastened  to  Brussels.  The  imperial 
council  gave  him  a  letter  to  Lord  Cromwell,  and  Pointz  undertook  to 
earry  it  in  person  to  London  with  all  possible  speed.  Here  he  was 
detained  for  a  month,  but,  by  perseveranoe  and  interest,  he  obtained 
&vourable  letters,  with  which  he  went  direct  to  Brossels.  His  zeal 
for  the  pious  preacher  nearly  cost  him  his  life;  for  Phillips,  finding 
that  these  powerful  efforts  were  likely  to  succeed,  managed,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  at  Louvain,  to  have  Pointz  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  heresy,  and  committed  to  prison.  Within  one  week  he 
was  examined  upon  more  than  a  hundred  articles.  He  was  prohibited 
from  intercourse  with  his  friends,  nnless  his  letters  were  written  in 


the  Dutch  language,  and  sent  through  the  medium  of  his  persecutors. 
Finding  that  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  he  broke  out  of  his 
prison  by  night,  and  made  his  escape.  Still,  although  under  such  peri- 
lous drcnmstances,  he  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  life  of 
Tyndaie.' 

But  in  vain.  Tyndale''s  imprisonment  lasted  two  years,  during 
which  he  redeemed  his  pledge  given  to  the  Gloucestershire  priest 
many  years  before,  that  the  ploughboya  should  have  the  New 
Testament  to  read.  In  1535,  was  printed  a  very  curious  edition 
of  his  version,  in  a  provincial  orthography,  adapted,  apparently, 
to  the  people  of  his  native  county,  with  heads  to  the  chapters. 
In  this,  Mr.  Ofibr  remarks,  he  followed  the  example  of  Luther, 
who  published  his  New  Testament  in  three  diSerent  dialects  of 
(jcrmany. 

At  length,  the  terminatton  of  his  labours  and  sufferings  drew 
vol.   XV. — N.S.  3  c 
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nigh.  The  formalities  of  a  trial  were  gone  through,  and  the 
English  exile  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  in  virtue  of  a  decree 

Iiassed  by  the  Diet  of  Augsbui^  !  In  September  1536,  he  was 
ed  to  a  rising-ground  near  the  prison  at  Vilvoord,  and,  being 
fastened  to  the  statte,  was  strangltKl  previouslj  to  the  kindling  of 
the  flames  which  consumed  his  earthly  remains.  His  last  words 
were,  '  O  Lord,  open  the  king  of  England's  eyes.'   Such  were  the 

Sower  of  his  doctrine  and  the  holy  influence  of  his  example,  that 
uring  his  imprisonment,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  instrument  of  con-' 
verting  his  gaoler,  with  his  daughter  and  others  of  his  &mily ; 
and  even  the  Emperor's  procurator,  who  had  officially  borne  part 
in  hb  condemnation,  bore  testimony  to  his  being  a  learned  and 
godly  man. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Divine  retribution,  that,  during 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  Tyndale's  treacherous  appre- 
hension and  his  martyrdom.  Lord  Chancellor  More,  the  chief  con- 
triver of  the  nefarious  scheme,  his  bitter  antagonist  and  unre- 
lenting persecutor,  was  himself  brought  to  the  scaffold,  perishing 
at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  tyrant  of  whose  cruelties  he  had  been 
the  willing  minister*.  More's  fate  is  said  to  have  flUed  Italy  and 
Spain  witn  horror ;  and  Henry  was  now  viewed  as  a  Phalaris,  by 
those  who  had  raised  no  voice  against  his  farmer  cnielues.  But, 
if  the  information  reached  Tyndale  in  his  dungeon,  that  he  who 
bad  fed  the  stake  with  heretics,  had  himself  sufiered  on  the  scaf- 
fold as  a  traitor,  for  resisting  the  very  power  which  be  had  em- 
ployed to  crush  others, — how  must  the  holy  Reformer  have  felt 
that  his  blood  was  already  avenged  !  The  words  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic angel  would  naturally  occur  to  him,  "  Thou  art  righteous, 
O  Lord,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  shall  be,  because  thou  judgest 
thus ;  for  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and 
thou  bast  given  them  blood  to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy.''  More, 
put  to  deaui  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  Laud,  abandoned  to  a  simihtr 
iate  by  Charles  I.,  present  two  of  the  most  striking  moral  lessons 


*  That  More  was  a  great  man,  no  one  will  question ;  but  bis  death 
has  thrown  a  &]se  lustre  over  his  character,  by  investing  with  a  tragic 
dimity  his  not  undeserved  fete  With  what  shew  of  consistency  conld 
a  man  plead  his  conscientious  scruples  against  the  dedsioa  of  '  toe  par- 
liament, people,  and  church  of  England,'  who  had  never  allowed  any 
liberty  of  conscience  to  others,  but  had  treated  their  scruples  as  rebeU 
lion  and  damnable  heresy.  Yet  even  Protestant  writers  have  spoken 
of  More  as  a  paragon  of  moral  excellence.  Of  '  all  men  nearly  perfect,' 
says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, '  Sir  Thomas  More  had  the  clearest  marks 
of  individual  character.  .  .  .  His  peculiarities  were  yet  withheld  from 
gnnving  into  moral  fiiults  !'  And  be  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  'unre- 
fined benignity.'  (Lardner's  Cyclop.,  No.  21,  p.  105.)  If  More 
was  benignant,  why  is  Henry  to  be  termed  execrable? 
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in  modern  history;  to  both  was  given  the  cup  which  they  had 
mingled  for  the  saints  of  God. 

In  the  very  year  that  Tyndale  was  martyred,  were  published 
seven  or  eight  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  One  or  them,  in 
royal  8vo,  *  probabty  executed  at  Paris,''  Mr.  OfPor  describes  as  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  specimen  of  black-letter  typography.  In 
1538,  Coverdale  superintended  the  printing  of  the  Great  Bible 
at  Faris.  In  this,  he  took  Tyndale's  version  as  the  ground- 
work, making  many  alterations  from  his  own  translation,  and 
some,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Cranmer  and  the  En- 
glish Reformers.  Whether  Tyndale  translated  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  not  ascertained.  Mr.  Oflbr  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  did,  and  that  Coverdale  profited  by  his  manu- 
scripts. His  own  translation,  finished  in  1535,  is  totally  distinct 
from  Tyndale's,  with  whose  it  has  been  confounded.  Coverdale's 
iirat  edition  appears  to  have  been  printed  at  Zurich :  it  did  not 
find  its  way  into  England  till  153G,  when  it  appeared  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  King,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  Queen  Jane,  to 
whom  Henry  was  not  allied  till  the  May  of  that  year.  About 
July  1537,  another  edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  edited  by  John 
Rogers,  but  having  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew  upon  the  title- 
page,  arrived  in  England  with  the  sanction  of  Henry  VIII., 
vhose  policy  had  become  changed,  though  his  eyes  had  not  been 
opened,  nor  his  heart  soflcned.  Such  was  the  amazing  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  receive  the  English  Scriptures,  that,  before  the 
close  ofthe  year  1541,  sixteen  distinct  editions  of  the  whole  Bible 
were  printed,  each  consisting  of  from  1500  to  2500  copies.  Some 
interesting  biographical  detiuls  respecting  Frith,  Coverdale,  and 
Rogers  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Anderson's  tract.  Among  the 
four,  however,  Tyndale  led  the  way,  and,  for  several  years,  without 
any  one  to  assist  nimmateri^ly  in  the  work  of  translation;  while, 
as  the  spiritual  father  of  both  Frith  and  Rogers,  he  seems  entitled 
to  peculiar  veneration.  It  is  Strang,  nevertheless,  how  Cover- 
dale  has  bad  ascribed  to  him  the  pnority  and  pre-eminence  due 
to  Tyndale,  whose  version  is  st  once  superior  in  point  of  perspi- 
cuity and  propriety  of  idiom,  and  in  fidelity.  Lewis,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Translations,  has  done  great  injustice  to  Tyndale's  me- 
mory, citing  as  hia  version,  a  jiassage  from  Coverdale^s.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  been  at  some  p^ns  to  set  their  comparative  merite 
in  -a  just  light ;  and  be  has  given  an  entire  passive  from  their 
respective  translations,  as  a  specimen  of  their  different  styles, 
which  we  shall  la}r' before  our  readers. 

'TYNDALB. 

'Acts  xsvi,  19 — 24.  Wherefore,  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  dis- 
diedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision:  but  shewed  fyrst  unto  tbem  of 
"  1  at  Jerusalenij  and  throughout  all  the  coastcs  of  Jewry, 

^c2 
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and  to  the  gentyls,  that  they  cihuld  repent,'  and  tnrne  to  God,  and  do 
the  ryght  workeg  of  repentaunce.  For  this  cause  the  Jewes  caught 
me  >n  the  temple,  and  went  abont  to  kyll  me.  Neverthdesse  I  ob- 
tained help  of  God,  and  continue  unto  this  day  witnessinge  bolJi  to 
small  and  to  neate,  saying  none  other  thingea,  than  those  which  the 
prophetes  and  Moaes  dyd  say  ahuld  come,  that  Christ  shuld  suffre,  and 
that  he  shuld  be  the  fyrst  that  shuld  ryse  from  death,  and  shuld  shewe 
lyght  unto  the  people,  and  the  gentyls. 


'Acts  xxvi.  19—23.  Wherefore  (O  Kynge  Agrippa)  I  was  not 
falthlesse  unto  the  heavenly  Tyuon,  but  shew^  it  ^rste  unto  them  at 
Damascou,  and  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  the  coastes  of  Jewrye,  and 


to  do  Tighte  workes  of  penaunce.  For  this  cause  the  Jewes  toke  me 
in  the  temple  and  went  ^bout  to  kyll  me.  But  thorowe  the  helpe  of 
God  lente  unto  me,  I  stande  unto  this  daye,  and  testifye  both  unto 
small  and  great,  and  say  none  other  thynge,  then  that  the  prophetes 
heve  sayde,  (that  it  sboulde  come  to  passe]  and  Moses:  that  Chiyste 
should  sutlre,  and  be  the  fyrst  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
shew  lyght  unto  the  people  and  to  the  Heythen.' 

.  Henry,  soon  relapsing  into  his  former  intolerant  and  impious 
policy,  retracted,  in  154i2,  the  license  he  had  given  to  read  the 
Scriptures  aloud  in  the  churches ;  and  in  January  154<3,  an  act 
was  passed,  rigorously  suppressing  all  the  writings  of  T^ndale, 
and  limiting  the  reading  of  either  Cranmer's  or  CoTerdsle''s  Bihie 
to  certain  pririleged  classes.  This  statute  is  strangely  entitled, 
*  An  Act  for  the  advancement  of  True  Religion  and  for  the  Abo< 
'  lishment  of  the  contranr ; '  and  it  enacts,  '  That  all  manner  of 
'  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  English,  being  of  the 
'  crafty,  false,  and  untrue  translation  of  Tyndale,  shall  be  clearly 
'  and  utterly  abolished,  estinguiBhed,  and  forbidden  to  be  kept  or 
'  used.'  The  punishment  of  disobedience  was,  for  the  first  offence, 
a  fine  of  j£10  (equal  to  about  .£50  at  the  present  value  of  money), 
and  three  montW  imprisonment  for  every  book,  and,  for  the 
second  offence,  loss  of  all  the  offender's  goods  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. Bibles  and  Testaments  not  of  Tyndale's  transla- 
tion, were  to  have  all  the  prologues  and  notes  cut  out ;  and  while 
Chaucer's  tales,  Gower'a  love  stories,  songs,  plays,  and  interludes 
are  named  in  the  Act  with  fiill  Liberty  to  be  read  by  all  persons, 
the  reading  of  the  Scripture  is  thus  limited.  Judges,  noblemep, 
captains,  and  justices,  are  allowed  to  read  the  Bible  to  their  fami- 
lies ;  merchants  may  read  it  in  private  to  themselves ;  also,  noble- 
women or  gentlewomen.  But  no  woman  of  lower  degree,  no 
artificers  or  ^pi^^ii^c^)  no  journeyman  or  serving  man  of  the  degree 
of  yeoman  or  under,  no  nushandman  or  labourer,  was  to  be  per.. 
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isitted  to  read  within  the  realm  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  in 
English,  to  himself  or  to  any  other,  privately  or  openly.  His 
Highness  declares  that  'by  laws  dreadful  and  penal'  he  will 
purge  and  cleanse  his  realm  of  all  such  books. 

'  As  age  crept  on,  Henry  became  peevish,  restless,  and  wretched, 
and  was  guided  by  the  enemies  to  tlte  Bible.  In  July  1547,  be  issued 
a  sweeping  proclamation  against  Coveidale's  Bible,  Tyndalc's  Bible 
and  Testament,  and  all  the  works  of  Coverdale,  Tyndale,  Barnes, 
Roy,  and  others  of  that  personsion.  Among  the  works  of  Tyn- 
i  specified,  "  The  Parable  and  Complaynte  of  the  Plowman  unto 
i^nnsi."  This  tract  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  since  it  has  escaped  alt 
the  researches  of  our  biblii%;raphers.  Every  person  who  kept  a  copy 
or  portion  uf  a  copy  of  any  of  these  books,  was  to  be  punished  as  a 
heretic.  lu  those  trying  times,  when  the  bread  of  life  was  eaten  in 
secret,  the  poor  deeply  fSt  the  privation.  Thus  a  labourer  wrote  in  a 
book:  "  On  the  Invention  of  things,  at  Oxford,  the  year  1646,  browt 
down  to  SeynbuiT  by  John  Darbye,  price  lid.  When  I  kepe  Mr. 
Letymer's  shype  I  bout  thys  boke,  when  the  Testament  was  abesa- 
gatyn,  that  shepherdys  might  not  red  hit :  I  pray  Crod  amende  that 
blyndnes.  Wryt  by  Robert  Wyllyams,  keppyuge  shepe  vppon  Seyn- 
bury  Hill."     llie  prayer  of  this  pious  shepherd  was  soon  fiilJilled.' 

Henry  died  on  the  28th  of  January  \SVj.  Mr,  Offor  has 
made  a  mistake,  therefore,  as  to  the  date  of  this  last  proclamation, 
which  was  issued,  we  presume,  in  the  year  preceding.  A  few 
mouths  only  elapsed,  therefore,  before  England  was  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  her  detestable  tyrant,  and  the  English  Bible 
was  restored  to  the  people.  From  this  event,  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  the  Anglican  Reformation,  although  the  dawn 
of  brighter  days  was  too  soon  overclouded  by  the  transitory 
restoration  of  Fopery  under  Mary,  and  the  ambiguous  Protestant- 
ism of  the  Elizabethan  reign.  The  very  authority  which  ap- 
pointed the  Bible  of  a  particular  translation  to  be  read  in  all  the 
chiirches,  restricted  its  circulation  by  granting  a  monopoly  to  the 
Universities ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Sodety,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  after,  to  put  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  the  English 
people. 

TKe  present  reprint  of  Tyndale's  Testament  is,  as  regards  the 
ftpographical  execution,  every  thing  we  could  desire ;  and  Mr. 
Offor's  memoir  adds  not  a  little  to  its  value  by  the  documents  of 
which  he  has  availed  himself.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
persons,  that  the  revised  edidon  of  1534  should  have  been  pre- 
ferred ;  and  we  confess  that  we  should  have  been  at  some  loss  to 
determine  between  the  First  Translation,  which  on  that  very  account 
possesses  so  peculiar  an  interest^  in  an  historical  and  literary  point 
of  view,  and  that  which  received  Tyndale's  latest  corrections. 
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The  public  in  general,  however,  vould,  we  think,  prefer  the 
former;  and  therefore  the  Publisher  has  detcnnined  wisely.  At 
the  same  time,  an  acceptable  service  would  be  rendered  by  ^ny 
one  who  would  undertake  the  labour  of  careiiilly  collating  the  two 
editions  of  1525  and  1534,  and  give  to  the  public  all  the  mate- 
rial alterations,  excluding  those  of  mere  orthography.  Mr.  Bag- 
ster  announces  hia  intention  to  follow  this  interesting  republication 
with  a  reprint  of  the  first  English  version  of  the  entire  Bible  by 
Bbhop  Coverdale,  from  a  copy  in  the  library  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Sussex.  This  spirited  undertaking  does  honour 
to  his  enterprise  and  Protestant  zeal ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
obtain  the  encourt^ement  and  reward  which  he  so  amply  deserves. 


Art.  II.  The  Life  of  John  Jebb,  D.D.,  F.R.a,  Bishop  ofLimerict, 
Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe.  With  a  Selection  .from  his  Letters.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.,  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop 
Jebb.     In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  pp.  viii.  992.     I>radon,  1836. 


O" 


"\URreviewoftheThirtyYears' Correspondence  between  Bishop 
'  Jebb  and  his  &iend  and  master,  Alexander  Knox,  will 
have  made  our  readers  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  learned  Prelate  whose  Life  is  nere  presented  to  us  by 
his  fond  and  faithful  chaplain.  The  life  of  an  Irish  Prelate 
might  be  expected  to  afford  interestitig  materials  as  connected 
wim  the  sphere  of  his  episcopal  duties ;  but  unfortunately,  only 
four  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  Bishop  Jebb 
was  visitfed  with  a  stroke  of  paralveis,  which,  though  it  lefl  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  unscathed,  Droke  down  his  active  powers, 
and  removed  him  permanently  from  his  diocese.  The  greater 
part  of  his  clerical  life  was  spent  in  the  unobtrusive  discharge  of 
his  parochial  duties,  as  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice  in  a  wild  part 
of  Ireland.  We  have,  in  these  volumes,  therefore,  the  memoirs 
of  a  retired  scholar,  rather  than  of  one  whose  career  was  blended 
with  the  stirring  movements  of  tbe  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Bishop  Jebb  was  bom  at  Drogheda,  September  27)  I77^i 
where  his  grandfather,  who  was  of  an  English  family,  had  settled 
as  a  merchant  early  in  the  last  century.  His  father  pu^ued 
trade,  ultimately  with  bad  success,  hut  was  much  respected  and 
beloved  for  his  virtues.  John,  his  second  son,  was,  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  commercial  misfortunes,  adopted  by  a  widowed 
aunt,  to  whose  instructions,  and  those  of  her  sister,  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  early  education  and  the  first  rudimenta  of  religioos 
knowledge.  His  Mother  Richard,  who  was  ten  years  older  than 
himself,  succeeded,  in  1788,  to  the  property  of  ftis  relative.  Sir 
Richard  Jebb,  Bart. ;  and  his  first  actj  after  that  accesdon  of  pr6- 
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perty,  was,  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  brother's  edu- 
cation. John  was  in  consequence  removed  from  Celbridge 
School,  near  Leixlip,  at  which  he  had  been  placed  for  the  saEc 
of  convenience,  and  which  afforded  few  advantages,  to  a  school  of 
a  very  superior  description  at  Derry.  That  good  and  generous 
brother  afterwards  rose  to  be  second  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
in  Ireland ;  and  well  did  he  deserve  the  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended him,  atad  which  he  piously  ascribed  to  the  favour  of  Divine 
Providence.    '  I  have  never  known,'  aays  Mr.  Forster, '  a  stronger 

*  sense  of  a  special  providence,  than  in  the  case  of  this  disun- 
, '  guished  layman. 

■  One  saying  of  his  to  myself,  I  sball  record  for  the  benefit  of  others : 
— "  It  is  my  full  conviction,  from  my  own  actual  experience,  that,  if  a 
man  wonld  only  habituate  himself  to  survey  the  events  of  his  past  liic, 
under  this  aspect,  he  would  see  the  handof  Providence  as  fstinctly 
marked,  as  the  towns  and  countries  upon  a  map." ' 

The  more  than  fraternal  affection  which  united  the  two  brothers, 
is  a  very  pleasing  and  honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  each. 
After  maintaiiiine  his  younger  brother  *  as  a  gentleman '  in  col- 
lege, till  the  death  of  their  father  in  1^96,  Richard  made  over  to 
htm  2000/.,  in  lieu  of  his  share  of  the  paternal  property,  which 
was  not  worth  1200/.  *  To  this  good  brother,'  writes  the  Bishop, 
^  I  owe  my  education,  my  rank  in  society,  and  myself.     To  me 

*  and  to  my  sisters  he  was  a  parent,  w^en  our  own  was  sinking 

*  under  infirmities,  bodily  and  mental ;  almost  deprived  of  sight; 

*  and,  at  times,  labouring  under  a  partial  aberration  of  his  facul- 

*  ties.'  Biography  is  never  more  usefully  employed,  than  in 
recording  such  exemplary  displays  of  the  unobtrusive  private 
virtues.  Of  Bishop  Jebb's  career-at  college,  the  following  account 
is  given  ftum  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  contemporary. 

.  "'He  entered  theDublin  University  in  1791,  and  almost  immediately 
became  distinguished  as  a  sound  and  elegant  sdiolar.  This  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  University :  never  was  there  a  period  in  its  history 
when  science  and  polite  literature  were  so  ardently  cultivated,  and  so 
closely  united.  Among  his  contemporaries,  ....  Jebb  shone  not  tbe 
least  conspicuous :  be  won  the  honours  of  tbe  University  nobly,  and  he 
wore  them  unenvied;  for  his  amiable  temper,  his  kind  heart,  and  his 
Dtter  disregard  of  self,  had  endeared  bim  to  all.  I^is  success  at 
the  scbolanuiip  examination  seemed  to  be  a  personal  triumph  by  every 
member  of  the  University,  but  himself." ' 

When  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Mr,  Jebb  had  a  very  remark- 
able escape  from  a  watery  grave ;  and,  in  attempting  to  save  him, 
his  brother  would  also  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  mind  of  a  maid-servant,  who,  coming  to  the  spot  at 
the  critical  moment,  untied  her  apron,  and  holding  one  comer 
fast,  Bung  the  other  to  Mr.  Richard  Jebb,  who  bad  just  strength 
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Utt  to  grasp  it ;  and  their  delireret-  -drew  them  to  shore.     '  Mr. 

*  Jebb^s  gratitude  to  Providence  was  appropriately  expressed,  by 
'  a  liberal  pension  for  life  to  the  inBtniment  of  their  preservation.^ 
It  Is  a  singular  coincidence,  that,  five  and  tventy  years  after  this 
occurrence.  Judge  Jebb  stood  to  see  the  dead  body  of  a  nephew 
landed  at  that  very  spot,  on  the  quay  of  Roastrevor,  while  his  two 
sons,  who  were  in  the  boat  witn  their  cousin,  were  preserved, 
beiiw  then  at  about  the  same  ages  as  their  father  and  uncle  at 
the  time  of  their  remarkable  escape.  And  to  add  to  the  roffiantit; 
character  of  this  melancholy  domestic  record,  the  nephew  who 
perished  had,  five  years  before,  been  rescued  by  Mr.  Forster  from 
drowning,  after  he  had  sunk  twice,  at  the  same  quay  of  Roas- 
trevor, and  on  the  very  spot  where  his  uncles  had  all  but  perbbed, 
and  where,  by  plunging  unguardedly  into  deep  water,  he  found 
his  grave. 

'  Various  plans  were  suggested  for  Mr.  Jebb's  destination  in  life. 
The  church,  in  his  brother's  estimation,  afforded  but  a  poor  pro- 
spect t  but  the  turn  of  his  own  mind  led  him  stronglv  to  *  hanker 
afler  it.'  *  You  will  live  and  die  a  curate,'  said  the  lawyer :  thu, 
however,  did  not  deter  him  ;  and  an  overture  from  his  early  friend, 
Mr.  Knox,  which  opened  '  professional  prospects  of  the  fairest 
'  kind,'  determined  bis  course  of  life.  Mr.  Jebb  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Dr.'Yooilg,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  in  February,  1799 ; 
md  he  thus  describes  his  feelings  on  the  occasion. 

' "  On  the  day  of  my  ordination,  I  had,  I  trust,  a  solemn  sense  of 
what  I  was  doing.  The  ordination  sermon  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Dean) 
Graves,  affected  me  even  to  tears.  Would  that  I  had  ever  afi^er  unde- 
viatingly  Mt  as  I  felt  during  that  hour  !  7*00  manif  mere  ordained  that 
day .-  an  amiable  fiicility  was  a  foible  of  the  great-minded  and  simple- 
hearted  Bishop  Young.  ' 

We  must  not,  however,  pass  ovct  the  amusing  account  of  his 
visit  to  England  in  the  summer  vacation  of  1796;  and  his  pedes- 
trian tour,  in  company  with  two  college  ftiends,   '  the  highly 

*  giflcd  John  William  Reid,  and  the  eccentric  Hugh  George 
',  Macklin.' 

'Appearing  in  the  questionable  shape  of  Irish  strollers,  they,  not 
unnaturally,  apprehended  that  the  civil  authorities  might  choose  to 
mahe  inquiry;  at  a  period  of  general  alarm  about  the  state  of  Ireland, 
into  their  r^  character  and  objects.  They,  therefore,  armed  them- 
selvefe,  not  with  deadly  weapons,  but  with  certificates  under  the  broad 
seal  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  signed  by  the  lord  mayor.  These  mimici- 
[»1  vouchers,  however,  they  never  had  occasion  to  produce,  except  for 
the  amusement  of  their  friends.  Upon  this  tour,  they  carried  with 
ttietA  ^  necessary  changes  of  linen,  &c.,  in  two  knapsacks ;  a  violin, 
in  a  canvass  bag,  was  slnng,  by  turnsi  on  thcshoulders  of  him- who 
escaped,  for  the  day.  a  knapsack ;  a  flute  was  in  the  pocket  of  Mr. 
MackJiu;  Mr.  R^d  played  well  on  the'violin;  aad  wherever  .tkey 
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yrtnt,  among  the  peaxantry,  the  fanners,  and  the  gentry,  "  the  conoonl 
"  of  aweet  itounds  "  proved  acceptable.  "  Never,"  observes  Air..  Jebb, 
"  did  I  experience  from  alt  clawes,  more  genuine  ho^Mtality ;  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  experience  of  others,  for  myself,  and  for 
iny  friends,  with  whom,  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  I  have  crossed 
the  Irish  Channel,  I  must  say,  that  we  ever  found  the  hearts,  ths 
houses,  and  (had  it  been  necessary)  the  purses,  also,  of  Englishmen 
open  to  us.  With  them,  perfwrnauce  always  outgoes  profession ; 
what  a  man  finds  them  mow,  unless  it  be  his  own  fault,  he  will  infal- 
libly find  them  ten  years  hence :  win  them  once,  ami  you  hare  then) 
always." 

'  Among  other  curiosities,  the  travellers  visited  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Darwin,  whose  "  Botanic  Garden "  had  many  attractions  for  Mr. 
Jebb's  youthful  fiincy ;  and  retained  its  place,  until  his  ripening  judg- 
ment was  revolted  by  the  vicious  splendour  of  the  versification.  By 
this  singular  man  they  were  hospitably  received ;  and  found  his  con- 
versation interesting,  unless  when  tinctured  by  bis  infidelity.  From 
his  society,  they  brought  away  much  exemplary  warning,  some  useful 
information,  and  one  good  repartee.  Dr.  Darwin,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  &;reat  stammerer :  a  tactless  guest  broadly  noticed  the  defect, 
remarking,  "It  is  a  pity.  Dr.  Darwin,  that  you  stutter,  so  much." 
"  No  Sir,"  rejoined  the  cfoctoT,  (doing  ample  justice  to  his  impediment 
as  he  spoke,)  "  I  consider  it  an  advantage :  it  teaches  me  to  think,  be- 
fore I  speak." 

'The  concluding  anecdote  of  this  tour,  a  practical  comment  on  his 
euliwy  of  the  hospitality  of  England,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  Bishop 
Jebbs  own  words.  .  .  .  "One  little  anecdote  I  cannot  suppress.  We 
crossed  over  from  Portsmouth,  to  Gowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In 
the  evening,  we  went  to  Newport  in  a  stage  coach,  with  another  and 
unknown  gentleman  for  our  companion.  There  we  passed  a  few  hours 
together ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  break&sting  at  the  same  table, 
proceeded  to  Yarmouth ;  we  on  foot,  and  our  new  acquaintance  on  horse- 
liack.  There,  after  an  early  dinner,  we  were  to  part,  and  we  parted 
with  mutual  regret ;  but  not  till  our  companion  earnestly  requested 
that  we  would  favor  him  with  our  company,  at  his  house  in  Berkshire, 
for  a  fortnight ;  where  he  would  try  to  make  the  country  as  agreeable  to 
OB  as  he  could.  I  expressed  the  regret  of  our  trio,  that  we  could  not 
avail  ourselves  of  his  great  kindness ;  being  limited  in  point  of  time. 
Our  A^end  (for  such  he  proved  himself)  blushed,  hesitated,  and-  at 
length  with  difficulty  faltered  out,  .  .  .  '  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  . .  . 
I  am  about  to  take  a  great  liberty  .  .  .  hut,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
some  other  limitation.'  And  then,  drawing  forth  a  large  and  well- 
filled  pocket-book,  .  .  . '  May  I  intreat,'  said  he,  '  that  you  will  in- 
dulge me,  by  accepting  any  sum  for  which  you  may  have  occasion : 
you  can  pay  it  at  your  leisure,  on  your  return  to  Ireland."  ...  I,  being 
the  purse-bearer,  was  able  to  escape  his  kind  solicitations,  only  by- 
giving  ocular  demonstration,  that  we  had  sufficient  resources :  and  we 
parted,  never,  in  this  world,  to  meet  again.  His  name  was  Albxandbh 
ViNBB,  a  dealer  in  hops,  resident  near  Hungerford,  Berks." ' 

-   Mr.  Jebb's  first  .appi»iihncnt  was  to  the  curacy  of  Swanlibar, 
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Hhen  a  pUce  pf  fashionable  reiioTt  for  its  medicinal  waters.  Hi> 
flutiea  here  were  arcluous ;  and  the  firet  seeds  of  that  ill  beattb 
w'tiich  jeventuaUy  broke  down  his  constitution,  are  supposed  by  hit 
Biographer  to  have  been  sown  by  the  colds  repeatedly  cauf^ht 
while  discharging  his  parochial  functions  in  this  place.  His  own 
r*»oepecttve  strictures  on  this  period  of  his  clerical  course,  are 
ihstmctive. 

'  "  All  this  while,  and  I  would  it  were  restricted  to  tliis  time,  I  was 
fur  from  the  true  character  of  the  minister  of  Christ.  My  religion,  I 
■«t!A\x  believe,  was  sincere  as  far  as  it  went.  But  it  was  defective  in 
ih^tn  arid  in  extent.  And,  even  according  to  my  own  inadequate 
views,  thongh  sincere,  I  was  not  consistent.  I  had  not  the  least  con- 
srientious  scruple  against  playing  cards,  frequenting  balls,  and  joining 
in  scenes  both  of  morivng  snd  evening  dissipation."  ' 

Between  his  leaving  Swanlibar,  and  entering  upon  the  curacy 
of  Magorban  near  Cashel,  under  the  fostering  wing  of  his  friend 
and  patron.  Archbishop  Brodrick,  in  1804,  a  very  decided  change 
to^  place  in  his  character,  upon  which  he  makes  the  following 
reflecduns : 

'  "  From  what  I  have  already  said,  a  change  in  my  views  and  habits 
xfaa  ewential  to  my  progress  aa  a  Christian  and  as  a  minister.  But,  had 
WA  change  taken  place  while  I  remained  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  it 
iMuId  scarcely  fail  to  be  remarked  by  my  associates ;  it  must,  io'idL 
Iikdlih9od,  have  drawn  down  upon  me  the  name  of  methodist,  or  enr 
thvsiast ;  and  such  a  name  must  have  impeded  me  in  my  particular 
lyalk  of  usefulness;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  it  might,  ultimately, 
have  thrown  me  into  the  hands,  in  pure  self-defence,  of  persons  sectar 
rian  in  their  views  ;  and  so  have  made  me  what  I  was  called.  On  the 
4>ther  hand,  had  this  change  taken  place  after  my  removal  to  Cashel, 
It  must  have  been  attended  with  all  the  above  disadvantages  ;  and  wit^ 
thfs,  in  addition,  that,  by  not  shomng,  at  Cashel,  qualin  ab  incevto'.TV 
ntl^  have  failed  of  whatever  beneficial  influence  attaches  to  steadinera 
^  'ehamoter ;  and  might,  in  many  respects,  have  embarrassed,  rather 
'  '  ',  the  good  Archbishop.  How  advantageous,  then,  the 
'   ' ,  I  graduall  V,  naturally,  and  by  ite 
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vmation,  iliy  pubni:  teaching,  anS  iny  otiiervable  hiibits,  ikS  ^&i 
uniforinly  omisifit«nt ;  and  I  hope  I  iave,  however  imperfenfy^  Vet 
sincerely*  and  honestly  suagbS,  in  these  things,  the  gki^  of  inf  he^- 
venly  mastw."  ■  '"■ 

.  No  further  explanadon  ie  given  by  the  Bishop,  of  the  immer 
diate  instirumenulity  which  produced  this  change  t  but,  bKf^t^V 
the  close  of  the  narrative,  we  meet  with  the  following  interesting 
passage:! —  - 

'  Mr-  WilberfoTM  he  regarded,  if  possible,  wit^  still  d«epOT.V^er»f 
tion  (than  Mrs.  H.  More).  Nor  have  I  ever  known  him  to  experie^W 
higher  enjoyment,  than  when,  in  the  winter  of  18^,  he  patMd  MWe 
days  at  IlighwtKxi  Hill,  Middlesex,  under  the  roof,  and  in  the  free  cflBr 
Terse,  of  that  illustrious  friend  and  benefactor  of  his  kind.  Bui,  whiie 
aware  of  his  feelinj^  towards  him,  it  was  not  until  death  had  separated 
between  them,  tlutt  I  fully  understood  the  nature  and  atnoant  of  the 
Bishop's  oblations ;  then  it  was  that,  for  the  first  tmd  only  time,  Im 
mentioned  to  me,  that  to  Hi.  WUbeiforce,  and  the  perusal  of  his^View 
of  Christianity!  he  owed  hit^rtt  personal  im^essioit  of  experimeH(>I 
religion.'  ■<  ,-, 

During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Jebb's  sUy  at  Ca^el,  (ISOi^lSlO,) 
'  the  house,  the  intimacy,  and  the  family  of  ^e  ArchUsbop^ 
'  afforded  him  much  eujoyroent.'  Hia  intercoarse  widi  Mr. 
Knox  was  kept  up  by  frequent- cfHreBpondence,  as  well  as  hj 
periodical  visits  to  Dublin.  About  Christmas  I8O7,  some  car». 
versatioDS  with  this  eradite  friend  first  directed  his  attention  to  i\ik 
paraUeHama  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  investigations  thi^ 
Bu^est^,  pursued  at  dlsttuit  intervals,  were  at  length  given  to 
the  public,  m  his  "  Sacred  Literature, "  in  the  spring  of  1820; ' ,.' 

In  June  1810,  Mr.  Jebb  was  presented  to  the  rectjjry,ijf 
Xbington,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  he  resided  for  vvf^^ 
than  twelve  years.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  autobiogritr 
phical  DQtes  which  the  Bishop  lefl  behind  him,  and  which  break 
off  at  this  period,  contains  his  reflections  upon  this  change  «f 
situation.  j  ;; 

'"I  left  Cashel  in  deep  sorrow.  And  for  weeks  and  momh^ 
Ahington,  without  a  single  congenial  associate,  and  without  anj^^^^ 
of  parochial  exertion,  was  to  me  a  dreary  wilderness.  But  the  g^^ 
hand  of  Providence  was,  \  doubt  not,  in  this  whole  transaction,  .^^is 
hermitage,  JO  remote,  so  retired,  and  apparently  so  ill-adapted  to  j|w 
habits,  became  the  scene  of  my  best,  and  happiest  exertions  ;  nor  do 
1  think  a  settlement  in  any  other  spot  of  the  empire,  could,  in  %(^^ap^ 
ways,  have  elicited  whatever  powers  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  Inei 
Of^en,  indeed,  during  the  twelve  years  and  a  half  thati  p^sed  tb^rf^ 
iny  heart  and  spirit  have  sunk  within  me;  but  1  was  enalile  J,  ftopj 
time  to  time,  to  recruit  and  rally.  Oflen,  have  almost  ^  .vty  &iendA 
Vegretted,  that  I  was  buried  in  the  desert ;  hut  they  little  knfw,  nor 
wag  I  properly  conscious  myself,  that  ihere  was  inaniia  in  the  desert, 
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ui4ilwIVBilvunu  from- the  tooki  I  dan  now  look  back  with  ^MltuJe 
■n-ifltyiloog  sf^ouiniug  there ;  mnA,  w«re  it  not  tint  I  hure  had-  stkli 
e^l^riei^ce  of  a  grflcipiuly  proteotiag  |iower,  above  me,  And  around 
iWt  j(,:Bhould  now  tremble  at  what  may  await  me,  in  the  new  a»A 
arduous  sphere,  on  which  I  am  aboift  to  enter  : — may  it  be  ordered 
(if  it  be  For  my  everlasting  good)  that  the  aee  of  Limerick  shall  be  to 
nubut  half  flo  productive  of  use,  and  of  enjoyment,  as  the  quiet  rec- 
tory of  Abington !"  ' 

It  apealta  strongly  in  proof  of  Mr.  Jebb's  amiable  character, 
Bod.  tne  benign  influence  of  his  manners  upon  the  Calhdio 
pewaatry,  that,  at  a  time  wh«n  the  county  of  Tippera^  was  in 
open  insurrection,  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Limerick  was  on, 
the  eve  of  being  also  placed  under  the  rcBtrictions  of  the  Insui^ 
rection  Act,  the  parish  of  Abington,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
very  troublesome  district,  remained  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiet.  Ifl 
a  letter  to  a  relative,  dated  August  20, 1815,  Mr.  Jebb  writes  :-^ 

,'  You  will  be  glad  to  know,  that  1  fomid  this  neighbourhood  in  per- 
fect tranqoillity  and  peace.  No  manoer  of  disturbance  has  occurred 
he^'e  since  I  lell  home  ;  and.I  am  in  hopes  matters  may  so  remain.  We 
can  leave  the  doors  unguarded,  and  move  freely,  at  all  hours  ;  and  1 
tufi  told,  from  good  authority,  that,  individually,  I  am  very  popular 
among  the  inhabitants;  more  so  than  would  have  been  imagmed  till, 
my  long  absence  called  forth  their  feelingti.' 

Up  to  this  period,  his  parish,  peopled  almost  entirely  by  Roman 
Cartholics,  had  afforded  little  scope  for  pastoral  labour ;  hut,  to- 
wards the  close  of  1816,  an  event  of  peculiar  interest  occurredi 
which  may  be  considered  as  having  put  his  popularity  to  a  severe 
testl  A  gentleman  of  an  old  Iloman  Catholic  family,  *connectecl 
'  both  with  the  hierarchy  and  the  aristocracy  of  that  communion/ 
but  who  had  imbibed  from  early  youth  infidel  principles,  became 
copverted  at  once  trom  infidelity  and  from  -  Romanism,  by  the 
perusal  of  a  volume  of  Mr.  Jebb's  sermons,  presented  to  his  lady, 
who  was  one  of  the  author^s  panshionera.  In  his  last  illness, 
although  the  Roman  priests  were  attending  him,  he  expressed  an 
ardent  desire  to  see  Mr.  Jebb;  and  the  result  of  the  interview 
WM  his  determination  to  die  in  the  faith  and  cotnmunion  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  particulars  are  highly  interesting ;  and  ' 
it  is  remarkable  that 

'The'  happy  result  on  this  occasion  of  Mr.  Jebb's  ministerial, 
labours,  did  not  produce  the  least  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  partof 
th^  Roman  Cathode  population,  nor  the  slightest  abatement  of  kindn  ' 
ness  and  good- will  on  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ;,- 
altliougb,  tp  <he  latter  especially,  the  whole  case  and  circumstancca, 
we^  necessarily  very  tryipg.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  the- 
univetqa], feeling)  that  all  was  fair  and  above-board;  and  the  peasant-' 
ry^gf  the  i)e}g^i^urhood  openly  expressed  their  honest. pleasMe. ■«£  .' 
■e^('gg,ttfp  ^^Figy^en  of  (he  {^rish  do  their  duty.'  i    .  ..' 
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Tbcfrround-workof  Mr.  Jebb'a  popularity  wk  Ittkl  iiklhe'itni' 
affected  Kindness  and  ooniideiice  wUh  which  he  Uniftrrmly^  tinted 
the  peasantry.  In  this  respect,  he  appears  to  hare  aet  an  aiSWf^ 
rable  exampie  to  his  clerical  brethren ;  and  we  must  tntiiBCrib^  th^ 
account  which  n  given  of  his  deportment  towards  his  parishioners^ 

'In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  KnoK,  about  this  date,  he  tluM- 
describes  tlie  manner  of  that  intercourse:  "In  these  trying  time»,. it 
has  been  my  lot,  in  common  with  multitudes  of  my  brethren,  to  suffer 
my  share  of  pecuniary  inconveniences  :  it  is  gratifying,  howeverj '  to 
feel,  that  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  my  parish ionerfe,' 
and  that  we  are,  mutually,  on,  the  best  possible  terms  ;  nor,  on  m^'- 
part,  shall  any  fair  and  manly  efforts  be  wanting,  to  keep'  things  ab 
they  are  :  it  has  been  my  effort  to  blend  firranees  with  conciliation  ;- 
to  act  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  ;  and  to  let  it  be  < 
seen  that,  in  the  concessions  which  humanity,  and,  during  the  deix«« 
ciation  of  agricultural  produce,  justice  itself  woiild  demand,  not  even 
the  suspicion  of  danger  is  an  ingredient." 

'  While  actiira  on  the  principles,  and  in  the  spirit,  here  expressed, 
his  every  act  of  kindness,  whether  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  remis- 
sion, or  of  pecuniary  aid,  was  peculiarly  felt  and  valued  for  this  further" 
cause, — that  he  who  showed  himself  thus  liberal  of  his  substance, 
was,  at  least,  equally  unsparing  of  his  personal  trouble.  Whenever 
applied  to,  he  was  found  alway  ready  to  hear  the  case  of  the  appli. 
cants ;  to  advise  them  for  the  best ;  to  draw  up  their  petitions ;  to' 
write  letters  to  the  proper  quarters,  in  behalf  of  the  widows,  or  chil- 
dren, or  next  of  kin,  of  soldiers,  or  sailors,  connected  with  Abingtcm, . 
or  its  neighbourhood:  attentions  gratetully  appreciated  by  the  acute, 
and  observant  peasantry;  who  well  knew  Mr.  Jebb's  vaJue  for  his 
time,  and  his  studies;  and  whom,  in  common  with  their  countrymen, 
he  has  justly  described,  as  more  sensible  to  the  manner,  than  to  the 
tnatler  of  kindness. 

'  In  his  natural  manner,  when  conversing,  kindness  was  blended  with 
authority :  this,  too,  had  its  effect  upon  the  people.     Even  when  he 
addressed  them  most  kindly,  there  was  a  certain  command  in  h)^  ' 
manner ;  which,  while  it  rather  heightened  the  effect  of  his  benevo- 
lence, always  kept  alive  the  sense  of  respect  and  subordination.     In' 
bis  personal  intercourse  with  the  population,  he  had  one  object  hab{<?-" 
tually  in  view,  .  .  to  raise  them  above  their  too-jvevailing  habits  of" 
scxvuity,  by  awakening,  or  endeavouring  to  awaken,  their  self-respect  i' 
by  "telling  them  they  were  men;"  and  teaching  them  to  look,  and;, 
speak,  and  stand  erect,  as  free-bom  human  beings.     Surprising  as,  at 
first  si^t,  it  may  seem,  it  was  on  these  occasions,  that  the  authonty 
of  his  manner  became  most  observable.     From  the  unhappy  circum- ' ' 
stances  of  the  country,  labouring,  at  once,  under  the  crying  evils  of  ' 
the  absentee  system,  and  under  the  consequent  oppressions  ani3  eX'  ' 
actioTMi  of  the  system  of  middle-men,  the  Irish  peasantry  had  unhap- 
pily learnt  to  substitute,  for  the  reality  of  respect,  the  outward  shew  ' 
of  &  fawning  and  cringing  servility,  in  addressing  their  superior's,' 
This,  Mfj  Jebb  codd  not  endure  :  his  nature  rase  against  it  i'-.  .'as^ 
they  stood  before  him,  in  whatever  weather,  with  their  hdti  Itl'^^ir '/ 
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liWlAlS  h*  we^  flrjt  tequMt  'flieiri  to  pat  ori  ihtir  lidts  ;  obserVJrt^, 
dMblM-eoiild  not  bear  to  Bee  them  femain  uncovered;  if  thia  did  not 
igoreed  (aa-nas  ftequenttf  the  case),  he  would  desire  them  to  pRt 
tb«in|faatftonr«r  he  mtut  take  his  off.  Whilei  even  thus,  corapliano^ 
1^  }woctired  with  difficulty,  bii  motive  became  soon  undeiitaod; 
spd>  the  reBultf  uqiformly,  was,  aa  increased  resjiect  for  him,  if  not 
fqr  tJiemselves.' 

'■  Itt  ft  letter  to  Dr.  Southey,  on  the  subject  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
fstn  An  Ireland,  dated  December  26,  1817)  "^  '■"^  ^^  following 
ttJMfUctiTe  remarks  upon  the  soarceE  of  the  national  attachment 
ft*  the  Popish  feith. 

'  *'  1  have  not  spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ^neai* : 
&Ib  would,  douhtlesa,  be  largely  and  vehemently  exerted,  to  keep 
their  flocks  from  liie  infection  of  methodism;  butldonot  think  there 
has  been  much  occasion  to  call  it  into  exercise.  .  Our  Roman  Gatho^ 
Ke^^wpuiation  cling  to  their  religion,  with  all  its  grossnesseB  ;  they  love 
it,  «s  the  faith  of  Uieir  fathers  ;  they  would  fight  for  it,  as  the  religion 
^Irishmen;  they  revere  it,  as  what  they  believe  to  be  the  exclusively 

fMuinc  cathoUc  and  apostolic  Christianity  ;  and,  on  all  these  grounds, 
think  it  would  be  idle  and  extravagant  to  expect  much  accessioti, 
ftwm  the  ranks  of  popery,  to  the  ranks  of  methodism.  It  must  be 
added,  too,  that  the  Irish  Romanists,  have,  within  their  own  system, 
substitutes  for  the  most  fascinating  features  of  Wesleyan  methodism. 
Their  priests,  like  the  itinerant  methodist  preachers,  are  drawn  Ironi 
their  own  rank  of  life  ;  the  practice  of  oral  confession  corresponds  to 
tLe  practices  observed  in  the  class  and  hand  meetings  ;  and  the  num- 
(6r  of  religious  confraternities,  into  which  the  lowest  and  least  edu- 
cated can  gain  admission,  constitute  as  it  were,  a  thorough  system  of 
itiethodism,  within  the  heart  of  popery  itself.  It  may  now  be  asked, 
hft  riie  poor  deluded  victims  to  be  for  evef  outcasts,  without  an 
tffibrt  for  their  recovery?  I  would  answer,  that,  bad  aa  things  un- 
^estioAably  are,  there  is  still  much  religion  sinong  them,  and  that 
migJQn  is  prt^ressive ;  that  they  have  a  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  as  hit  wtl),  which  I  never  have  met,  in  equal  vigour  and  produiii- 
9tllty,  amon^  the  lower  classes  of  protestants ;  that  they  submit 
with  resignation  to  sickness,  want,  famine,  as  to  visitations  sent  by 
the  Almighty,  instead  of  clamouring  against  them,  aa  injuries  inflicted 
\)j  the  misrule  of  man ;  that  their  habits,  though  slowly,  are  yet  cer- 
tkinly  improving  ;  and  that  I  trust  they  are  advancing  towards'a  pre- 
paredneas  for  that  state  of  Uiings,  when  an  improvement  in  the  R<»i)^ 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  will  open  a  door  for 
ft  reformation  of  the  body  at  large." ' 

,'  The  work  upon  which  Bishop  Jebb's  literary  repittation  chieflijii 
rests^  his  *'  Sacred  Literature,"  on  its  publication  in  18)10^  uA 
:yitb  ft  ixception  favourablJe  &r  beyond  the  Author's  nodffi'ftts 
expectstioBs,  thoi^h  not  exceeding  whst  wh  due  to  *  dte^  only 
'i«rigHii)l-«ork  of  Scriptnre  criticisin  -produced  ain^  tbe'daydf 
f'iBidM|L  LowA  :'-^ftD  encoDHam  which  reftda  like- the  stevdMH 
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utile  upon  the  EsUblishmcDt  wbose  proudest  boutis.tlw  vsKOOii 
Bcent  bounty  which  she  slTords  to  schoUssbip.  la  the  N»v«nfatt 
of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Jebb  wsa  raesented,  by  tbe-Arobbidiop'of 
Casbel,  to  the  ardideBConry  of  Emly,M  a  tokeo  ofbisGiace^sj^mM 
bacimi  of  faU  lervices.  In  1821,  aninBmreolionagaHibrcAeOBti'Of 
vbidi  tlie  county  erf'  Limerick  was  the  focua;  and  the  local  p^i'' 
tion  of  Abington  rendered  it  peculiarly  important  to  prevent  its 
spreading  into  that  hitherto  peaceable  district.  A  young  mi^  of 
daring  spirit,  under  the  impulse  of  grateful  feeline  for  an  Act  tf 
VindneBs  that  had  been  shewn  to  him,  waited  on  Archdeacon  Jebq, 
and,  apprising  him  of  the  impending  troubles,  offered  the  lervice,^ 
of  himself  and  his  clan  to  avert  the  danger. 

'  Archdeacon  Jebb  instantly  saw  all  the  prospective  adFantoge^  uirt 
cordially  entered  into  the  good  spirit,  of  this  unprecedented  propotitioH. 
In  the  moment  in  which  the  proposal  was  made,  hia  resolution  was 
taken  :  when  •  •  •  •  •  withdrew,  he  immediately  saidj  "  I  will  sea 
oiir  friend  Mr.  CosteUo(  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  of  Abington^i 
and  propose  to  him  our  holding  a  meeting,  next  Sunday,  after. dinua 
service,  m  his  chapel ;  in  order  to  our  entering  into  lestdutions  for  the 
DTeservation  of  the  peace,  in  our  hitherto  peaceable  and  loyal  mrish- 1 
The  proposition  was  made  and  met  in  the  same  spirit.  The  Rowaq 
Catholic  pastor  entered  cordially  into  his  views :  and  it  was  agreed^ 
that,  upon  the  following  Sunday  (December  16),  the  clergy  of  ths  tw« 
communions  sheuld  meet,  after  morning  service,  in  the  chapel  of  Mur^ 
roe ;  and  the  Protestant  rector,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priest;  should 
euccessivety  address  the  people,  from  the  altar:  " a  transaction (M?, 
Jebb  truly  observes  to  Mr.  Knox),  the  like  of  which  I  suppose  never 
occurred  since  the  Reformation."  The  appointed  day  arrived;  8|kL 
^e  proceeded,  accompanied  by  General  Bourke,  after  church  servi^ 
to  the  chapel.  Having  ascertained  that  the  celebration  of  Mass  wip 
iver,  we  entered;  advanced,  through  a  crowded  congregation,  to  tli^ 
idtar ;  and  Archdeacon  Jebb  having  been  presented,  at  the  close  aS  ,^9, 
impressive  exhortation  to  his  flock,  by  the  priest,  be  addressied.  liw 
people,  from  the  altar,  for  fully  half  an  hour.  He  was  heard  with 
breathless  attention ;  some  were  affected  to  tears.  All  eyes  wora 
rivetted  upon  him,  as  he  told  the  men  of  Abington,  that  he  livc4 
among  them  without  a  fear  j  that  his  doors  were  unbolted,  his  windofw 
unbarred, .  .  and  that  they  ^ould  remain  so ;  for  that  the  only  safeguard 
he  sought,  was  in  tuk  heartb  of  his  pabishionkks  '  :  that  4ie  h^ 
*w.. ' -^ 

*  '  An  eKtraordinary  proof  of  the  strength  of  this  Baiiwmnl,  Mu 
Jebb  had  experienced  some  years  previously.  A  man  of  noted  character, 
<(aiiiiatted  wftlt  a  gang  of  robbers,  had  lived  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Abkigtoa  Gltbe ;  after  commftting  many  distant  -depredations,  it  \vA 
fltiJa£^t«niHned'  on,  by  this  robber  and  twn  of  his'cocnpanibnsi  % 
•tiAck  tjie  Glcbe-houae.  Knowing  the  defenceless  state  or- ch«'hBuA^ 
^<^,(Vi(4^.a<9K)Tdin8lyd  >t  tfighti  armed  with  bhindesboffiestinai^lke 
Cd^^thR^^l-doqi*  >Vh<q^  the)yj.(^.fif./bhe^bader,«f>Ah^  gpa^iUui 
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now  lived  among  them  more  than  ten  years ;  and  bad  always  found 
them,  what  t)e  Knew  he  should  ever  find  them,  a  loyal,  a  peaceaUe, 
and  an  affectionate  people."  By  men,  women,  and  even  the  little 
children,  this  appeal  was  eagerly  listened  to ;  and  the  It«solutio&g, 
which  he  held  in  hia  hand,  and  which  were  proposed  for  adoption  at  its 
close,  were  received  with  a  silent,  but  unanimous  lifting-up  of  hands : 
the  children,  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar,  strained  their  little 
arms,  that  their  hands,  too,  might  be  seen.  .  .  At  this  affecting  sight, 
several  persons,  at  the  same  instant,  cried  out,  .  .  "  The  very  diildren 
are  lifting  their  hands  !  "  The  farmers  and  peasantry  emulously  crowded 
to  the  altar-rail,  to  subscribe  their  names,  or  their  marks,  to  the  pro- 
posed Resolutions;  and  what  they  then  voluntarily  promised,  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came,  they  manfully  performed.  While  the  whole  surround- 
ing country  became  a  scene  of  fire  and  bloodshed,  Abiogton  parish,  to  the 
end  of  the  disturbances,  continued  (to  borrow  the  expression  c^  a 
distinguished  statesman  *,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Archdeacon  Jebb  imme- 
diately after  their  termination),  "  like  Gideon's  fleece,  the  only  inviolate 
spot."     Higher  testimony  was  afterwards   borne,   from  an   humbler 

3uarter.  An  eminent  English  barrister  happened  to  pass  through  the 
isturbed  country  at  the  time,  travelling  between  Waterfbrd  and  Lime- 
rick. As  the  coach  passed  within  sight  uf  Abington  Glebe,  the 
coachman  pointed  towards  the  house,  distant  about  four  miles,  and 
invited  the  passengers  to  look  at  it :  "  That  house,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
residence  of  Archbishpp  Jebb ;  the  parish  in  which  it  stands  is  the 
only  quiet  district  in  the  country  ;  and  its  quiet  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  character  and  exertions  of  the  Protestant  rector." ' 

It  afterwards  transpired,  that  some  threats  had  been  held  out  of 
a  hostile  visit  to  the  parish  and  to  the  Glebe-houee,  on  the  part  of 
tlie  neighbouring  insurgents,  to  punish  the  people  uf  Abington 
for  their   loyalty;   upon  which,   'this  tTue-hcarted  people  had- 

*  Voluntarily  and  secretly  pledged  themselveB  to  each  other,  that 

*  any  attempt  upon  Abington  Glebe  should  be  the  signal  for  the 
'  parish  to  rise  en  maaae  upon  the  stranger  assailants.'  But  the 
threatened  attempt  was  never  made.  Archdeacon  Jebb  had  shortly 
afterwards  a  gratifying  opportunity  of  rewarding  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  people.  Tne  London  Committee  formed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Insb  poor  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  1823, 


near  neighbour,  discovering  their  intention,  suddenly  made  her  ap- 
pearance ;  and  declared,  that,  "  if  any  of  tbem  raised'a  hand  to  attack 
Mr.  Jebb's  house,  she  would  herself  forear  against  and  prosecute 
them,  though  it  were  her  own  husband."  The  robbers  were  at  once 
panic-struck ;  and  retired  without  raising  any  alarm  ;  leaving  the  in< 
mates  of  the  house  wholly  unconscious  of  their  danger  and  deliverance. 
Tierney  (the  husband,  and  head  of  the  gang)  afterwards  ffed  the 
country  :   when  the  feet  transpired,* 

*  •  The  present  Right  Hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  will, 
I  know,  permit  mc  to  number  liim  among  the  friends  of  Uisbop  Jebb.' 
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IwWTig^  placed  ^30»  of -the-  mrplus'fiind  at  hia  dHspOSaF,  "he  rfe^ 
solved  to  ai)propTiate  a  portion  of  tbie  bounty  m  providing  wrirt;' 
iff  undertaking  to  lower  a  steep  tind  difficult  tiill  which  obstructed' 
the  market  road  to  Limerick.  The  residue  (more  than  two- 
thirdG)  waa  expended,  under  his  direction,  in  providing  a  supply 
of  wheels  and  reels,  to  introduce  among  his  parishioners  the  linen 
manufacture,  whicli  were  gratuitously  distributed  among  them.     ',   ' 

Such  a  man  deserved  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 

Establiahmeut ;  and  it  did  credit  to  the  Government,  that,  in  the 

November  fidlowing.  Archdeacon  Jebb  was  appointed  to  the  see 

of  Lint^'ick,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Elrington  t»- 

that  of  Ferns.     His  return  from  Dublin  as  biabop  elect,  ww 

hailed  with  universal  joy.     He  was  met,  on  the  border  of  his 

pariah,  by  a  body  of  tb£  peasantry,  who,  taking  off  the  horses, 

drew  bia  carriage,  preceded  by  a, band  of  rustic  music,  to  the 

Glebe;   and  this  expresrion  of  attachment  was  followed  by  an 

affectionate  address  from  his  Roman  Catholic  parishioners,  drawn  ' 

up  by  the  Roman  Catholic  pastor,  with  liifi  signature  at  its  head. 

If  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  had  been  the  means  of  statipn- 

ing  in  every  parish  a  resident  ecclesiastic  of.the  same  character  as  . 

the  amiable  Hector  of  Abin^ton, — had  it  been  to  any  adequate 

extent  subservient  to  this  important  political  ol^ect,— although 

the  tithe  system,  which  makes  the  Protestant  clergy  dependent 

on  the  immediate  contributions  of  the  Catholic  peasantiy,  would 

still  have  been  the  worst  possible  method  of  supporting  them, 

yet,  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  State  inight  have  seemed  to 

countei^lance  the  grievance.     '  Take  away  the  fabric  of  our 

'  Bstablished  Church,'  says  Bishop  Jebb,  'and  you  take  away 

the  nucleus  of  our  national  improvement.     A  resident  gentry 

we  have  not:  a  substantial  yeomanry  we  have  not:  a  Irody  oF 

capitalled  manufacturers  we  nave  not.    Humanly  speaking,  I  do 

not  see  what  itis,  in  the  least  improved  parts  of  Ireland,  that  we 

have  to  rest  upon,  except  the  clergy.     Here,  it  is  the  only'sure 

f>nvt8ion  extaiit  of  disseminating,  throu^  all  quarters  of  the  land, ' 

the  wildest  and  most  remote  equally  with  the  most  cultivated' 

strd  peopled,  an  educated,  enlightened,  and  morally  influential 

dass.^     Nov  all  this  is  very  plausible  in  theory ;  but  the  lam- 

ment  overlooks,  one  important  condition,  requisite  in  order  to  Uie 

beneficial  working  of  the  scheme;  namely,  that  the  clergy  should' 

b^  of  the  same  reli^on  as  the  people.    Viewing  the  subject  simply ', 

in'  Its  political  hearings,  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  oua^t  , 

to  be  the  Romish.     How  is  it  possible  that  the  clei^y  of  an  au^' 

fiutli  can  form  a  link  between  the  Government  and  the  people? 

T^e  B«ct4r  of  Abington  exemplified,  by  bis  prudent  and  soq-. 

ciliatory  conduct,    the  possibility  of  diaarming  hostility,  and  of: 

ttunp^g  over  bigotiy.     But  mieh  mre  instances  are 'not  to  bs 

c>latlfctad.^iHwn, -in- toiaiiig,  or  in  d^ndtng,  geBerftl^plawi' flf 

TOl.  XV.— U.S.  3  E 
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p<Jicy  ;  nor  cm  tlie  tendcucicB  of  s  Byitem  bo  judged  of  bv  case* 
whicn  foriD  an  exceptioo  to  the  gemersl  practice-  Mr.  Jebb  wa*  ' 
no  ordinary  apecimen  of  a  Protestant  incumbent;  and  indeed,  by 
the  evangelical  portion  of  the  established  clergy,  hit;  conduct  angi 
•entimenta  were  viewed  as  indicating  a  leaning  towards  RomaniBm 
scarcely  compatibla  with  Protestant  orUiodozy.  After  his  elevar 
tion  to  the  Bench,  he  continued  to  adhere  to  the  same  policy  by 
which  he  had  been  guided  in  the  intercoume  with  his  parishioners 
at  Abington. 

'  As,  in  the  humbler  station,  he  had  been  on  the  best  and  happiest 
terms  with  the  Rodird  Catbolio  priests  and  their  flock,  so,  in  the  higher, 
be  became  on  termg  equally  good  and  hflppy  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  his  clergf.  The  renavble  Bishop  Tooghy,  while  he  con- 
veraed  with  him  aS  a  Mend,  honooied  him  as  a  Christian,  bishop,  and 
advised  with  him  as  fellow  labourers  in  the  Tineyard  of  their  common 
Lord.  The  mirit  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiw  diffused  itself  among 
the  Roman  Cathulic  priesthood  of  Limerick.  And  one  of  the  last 
Talks  taken  by  Bishop  Jebb  through  the  streets  of  that  city,  presented 
the  gratifying  sight  of  the  Protestant  bishop  walking  orm-m-arm  with 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  who,  on  taking  leave,  turned  and  bent  the 
Icnee,  as  to  his  own  ecclesiastidal  superior.' 

If  this  conduct  should  be  thought  to  reflect  honour  upon  the 
aminUe  liberality  of  the  Protestant  prelate,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
sa  a  proof  of  equal  liberality  on  the  side  of  the  Fopi^  cle^.  Yet, 
in  bow  diBercnt  an  aspect  may  the  same  thing  be  regarded  I 
Were  a  Dissenting  minister  to  be  seen  walking  arm-in-ann  with  a 
Catholic  priest,  an  outcry  would  be  raised  at  the  unseemly  ap- 
pearance of  a  league  between  the  parties :  but  when  Anglican 
prelates  and  Romish  bishops  are  seen  acting  in  concert,  '  behold, 

*  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 

*  unity  i'  An  ecclesiastical  alliance  between  the  Churches  of 
Rome  and  England,  is  deemed  by  many  of  the  Established  cleigy 

*  thing  to  be  desired.  A  ciril  alliance  between  Roman  Catholi^ 
and  (Assenting  Protestants  for  purposes  involving  no  religious 
compromise,  is  regarded  as  monstrous  and  horrible !  On  the 
other  hand,  many  persons,  no  doubt,  will  tbink  that  Bishop  Jebb 
carried  hia  fraternal  courtesies  towards  the  Romish  oleigy  some- 
what too  far.  Upon  certain  points,  the  Bishop's  theological  views 
u)proximBted,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  to  the  Jansenist  school, 
the  evangelicalism  of  Romanism ;  but  Episcopacy  was,  in  his 
view,  the  main  bond  between  the  two  Churches.  In  common  with 
many  good  men  of  the  High  Church  school,  he  fell  into  the  error 
of  nnstaking  ma«  ecclesiastical  organiration  fat  the  spirit  and  Kfe 
which  constitute  the  essence  of  a  churah.     Regarding  with  fond 

'v^eration  '  tb«  goodly  order  of  the  hierarchic^  inatitntion,'  tlie 
flotifloe  frame-work  voicfa'  encased  the  ancestral  ftith  so  mddy 
disi^aced  at  the  H«fbmationt  Bishep  Jebb  looked  with  do  com- 
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j^cency  upon  the  irregular  and  unaccredited  movenienta  vitbin 
the  Establishment,   that  were  not,  to  use   Mr.  Knoz^s  phrase, 

*  harmonica!  with  its  OTgaoisation/  He  even  went  h>  &r  as  to 
declare  himself  '  more  disposed  to  congeuialize  with  an  honest, 

*  orthodox,  pious  Diasenter,  than  with  a  perhaps  equally  honest, 
'  orthodox,  and  pious  evangelic,  who  proieBses  to  love,  and  who 
'  thinks  he  supports  our  Establishment,  whilst,  in  reality,  he  both 
'  deteriorates  and  underrainei  it.'  *  If  his  views  as  a  high- 
churchman  must,  aa  we  think,  be  deemed  erroneous,  yet,  they  were 
consistent ;  far  more  consistent,  and  far  less  exclnstve,  than  those 
ef  the  low-church  party  who,  while  clinging  to  an  Establishment 
which  fK)wnB  upon  them,  and  acting  in  diar^ard  of  the  authority 
to  which  they  profess  subjection,Me  at  the  same  time  displacing  the 
bitterest  sectarian  animosity  towards  Protestants  without  its  pale. 

Vet,  with  all  his  kindly  feelings  towards  hisBoman  Catholic 
fellow  subjects,  BishQp  Jebb  was  strongly  opposed  to  their  being 
admitted,  under  any  modification,  to  political  power.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  episcopate.  Bishop  Jebb  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  representative  bishops  of  the  Irish 
Church ;  and  upon  the  Irish  Tithe  Commutation  Bill  being 
brought  forward  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lord« 
(June  10, 1824),he  delivered  a  speech  which  occupied  three  hours, 
and  which  Mr.  Wilberfbrce  pronounced  to  be  '  one  of  the  most 
*-  able  ever  delivered  in  parliament'  The  early  part  of  the 
summer  of  183fi,  he  devoted  to  the  visitation  of  his  diocese;  and 
be  did  not  revisit  England  till  the  following  jear.  He  had  suf- 
fered from  occasional  attacks  of  indisposition ;  but  no  alarming 
appearances  had  preceded  the  stroke  of  paralysis  which,  in  April, 
Iffi^,  deprived  niro  of  the  use  of  his  nght  Band,  and  rendered 
bim  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  an  invalid.  For  several  days 
previous  to  the  stroke,  Mr.  Forster  informs  us,  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  Bishop  Hall's  Contemplations,  with  him  a 
favourite  work ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  attack,  the  work  lay 
open  upon  hie  study-table.  Under  this  severe  affiiction,  his  serene 
composure  and  meek  resignation  unequivocally  bespoke  the 
genuiae  character  of  his  piety.  The  deepest  interest  m  his  re> 
covery  was  expressed  by  all  classes  of  the  population.  On  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  prayers  were  publicly  offered  up  on  his  behalf  in 
the  pnndpal  Roman  Cathohc  chapel  of  Limerick;  and  the 
officiadng  priest  is  stated  to  have  previously  addressed  his  con- 
gregation in  the  following  terms  : — *  I  have  6fteen  thousand  poor 
'  in  my  parish  ;  let  them  and  all  of  us  pray,  falling  now  upon  our 
'  knees,  for  the  good  Bishop  of  Limerick.     None  before  have 

*  done  as  he  has  done  for  the  poor :  never  will  they  have  such 
'  another  benefactor.'  • 

*  See  EeUctic  Rev.  3(1  Series,  Vol/xu.,  p.^. 
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Deprived  of  the  uae  of  the  hutd  which  held  hia  ready  pra< 
Bishop- Jebb  applied  himeelf  with  hii  usual  deciaion,  to  cumvgte 
tberuae  of  hia  left ;  and  in  a  few  months,  he  acquired  the  power 
of  writing  with  facility.  He  was  thus  enabled  still  to  employ  hi» 
time  in  his  fitvourite  literary  occupations,  and  in  editing  several 
volumes  for  the  press.  In  May  1829;  &  second  attack  of  para^ 
lysis  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  distressing  infirmity  \  but,  happily, 
its  effects  fell  almost  entirely  on  die  limbs  previously  aSected  ; 
and  with  unflagging  ardour,  he  conducted  through  the  press  a 
volume  of  Dr.  Townson's  sermons,  and  two  volumes  of  "  Practi- 
cal Theology,"  his  last  original  publication  in  theology.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Pastoral  In- 
structions," a  selection  from  his  own  former  puUications,  designed 
especially  as  a  tolteD  of  aB'ectionate  remembrance  for  the  clei^of 
his  diocese  ;  also,  in  1831,  a  biographical  memoir  of  Dr.  Phelan, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  his  edition  of  Burnet's  Lives.  Of  the 
sute  of  his  religious  feelings  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  weak- 
ness and  suffering,  Mr.  iPorster  gives  the  following  very  pleasing 
account. 

'  In  February,  1832,  he  observed  to  mc,  in  tlie  manner  of  one  think- 
ine  aloud,  ,  .  "  When  I  think  of  post,  and  passing  events,  I  feel  not 
only  resigned,  but  fnll  of  gratitude  to  Providence,  for  withdrawing 
me,'  by  illness,  from  active  life,  during  the  last  five  years.  It  has 
saved  me  so  much  thankless  anxiety,  where  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  do  any  good  ;  and  I  have  hod  great  positive  enjoyment  in  my 
retirement."  Again,  in  July,  18^3,-  a  few  months  only  before  his  de- 
parture, as  we  sat  together  after  dinner,  at  East  Hill,  the  thoughts 
uppcmiDst  in  bis  mind  were  thus  beautifnilv  expressed,  in  the  manner 
of  soliloquy  :  .  .  "  Wen,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  full  of 
wonder  and  thaiilt  fulness  at  the  goodness  of  Providence  to  me.  My 
illness,  instead  of  a  trial,  has  been  made  a  source  of  continiial  delight 
and  enjoyment.  I  am  placed  by  it  in  this  delightful  situation.  While 
I  have  the  comfort  to  feel,  that  it  is  not  my  own  doing  ;  that  all  has 
been  done  for  me.  God  has-taken  me  iiitohisowu  hands  ;  and  I  have 
only  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  will."  A  few  evenings  after,  having 
rung  the  hell  to  go  to  rest,  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  weat  irresistibly  to 
the  heart,  "It's  a  pleasant  thing,  Mr.  Forater,  to  be  brought  to  the 
state  of  a  lillle  chud  ;  to  be  put  lo  bed  ;  to  see  it  coming  on :  I  thank 
God  for  it !''  The  heavenly  expression  of  his  cauntenance,  as  he  t^s 
gave  vent  to  "  the  abundance  of  the  heart,"  was  a  living  comment  upon 
our  Lord's  words,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  fi.i 
O  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein."  At  an  earlier  period  of 
his  illness,  alluding,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  to  his  helpless  state, 
and  his  consequent  dependence  upon  others,  he  added,  in  the  same 
resisned  spirit,  ■  .  "  My  illness  has  been  no  trial  to  me,  I  never  loved 
bodily  exercise  ;  and,  while  my  servants  are  good  enough  to  think  it 
not  a  tronble  to  carry  me  up  and  d«wn  stairs,  I  have  every  cause  to  be 
happy  and  thankful."  Speaking  one  evening  of  imaginary  trials,  he 
happened  to  say,  .."1  have  had  my  share  of  trials,"  .  .  but,  instantly 
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cwrectitig  hnnself,  added,-  with  earnest  emphasis,  "  God  fui^ive  me  for 
■ajine  aol  I  have  been  most  gracionsly  dealt  with.  My  triajs  have 
been  few  and  slight  indeed.  I  meant  only  to  gay,  that  I  had  had  some  ; 
snfficient  to  give  me  experience  of  what  trial  is." ' 

In  November  1833,  the  Bishop  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
jaundice,  which  no  medical  skill  could  combat ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  December,  he  peacefully  breathed  his  last,  in  the  6tly-ninth 
year  of  his  af^. 

The  second  volume  of  the  publication  before  ns,  is  entirely 
occupied  vith  letters.  From  these,  many  interesting  passages 
might  be  selected,  and  some  that  would  tempt  animadversion ; 
but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two  extracts  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate,  better  than  any  formal  porti;ait,  the  Bishop's  character. 
The  first  occurs  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  Mc.  Cormtck,  dated, 
Cashel,  January,  1806. 

'  By  education,  by  conviction,  and  by  choice,  I  am,  what  I  conceive 
to  he,  a  thorough-paced  Church -of- England'  man.  The  cant  of  a  sect, 
r  cordially  dislike ;  the  uncouth  phraseology,  I  had  almost  said,  the 
pious  jargon,  which  some  good  people  delight  in,  is  very  revolting  to 
my  taste;  .and  were  I  called  upon  to  select  my  farourtte  authors,  I 
should,  almost  without  «xception]  cull  them  from  the  shining  lights, 
of  our  own  establishment,  still,  however,  I  am  so  much  attached  to 
the  eclectic  philowpby,  that  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  a  name,  or 
prevented  by  mere  injudiciousneas  of  manner,  from  gleaning  truth 
wherever  I  can  find  it.  Uattaxfi  t>i>  aMinat,  I  would  wish  to 
make  my  motto  ;  and  I  shall  never.be  ashamed  to  let  Doddridge  and 
Wesley  appear,  in  my  little  library,  on  the  same  shelf  with  Tillotson 
and  Burnet.*     Vol.  II.,  p.  7i'. 

The  other  passage  forms  part  of  s  letter  to  a  Mend,  dated 
Abington  Glebe,  December  16, 181?. 

'  It  seems  to  me,  to  be  not  among  the  leant  blessings  of  inward  reli- 

g'on,  that  it  ccngeniah'zes  and  -cordializes  human  1i^  ;  bringing  into 
miliar,  intimate,  and  almost  domestic  union,  those  who  feel  alike  on 
this  one  great  concern .  Minor  ditferences,  there  may  be,  even  in  mat- 
ters of  scriptural  troth  ;  still  more  decided  differences,  in  what  may  be 
called  matters  of  religious  ceconomy  ;  but  these  need  not,  and'I  trust 
the  cases  may  become  more  numerous,  where  they  will  not,  impede 
mutual  charity.  This,  you  will  admit,  is  no  uunatural  train  of  thought 
Am:  me  to  indulge  in.  I  could  expatiate  u[>on  it  through  pages';  but 
to  yon  it  is  altogether  needless  that  I  should.  Yuu  found  me  almost  a 
stranger,  my  friend  entirely  so  ;  you  took  us  to  your  oAvn  house,  you 
made  it  ours,  you  made  us  li^el  as  a  part  of  your  fiimily  ;  and  this  yoa 
did,  knowing  that,  on  several  points,  and  some  of  them  important  ones, 
we  di^red  from  you,  and  from  your  friends.     But  y 


to  give  us  credit,  and  I  trust  not  altt^ther  gratuitously,  for  some 
unity  of  spirit.     Thus  received,  h-e  ivere  truly  happy  in  your  jamily 

"       ■  "  "'      --•■•'■■  d  thus  feeling,  we 

note.     Of  this/I 
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circle,  if,  in  all  pmnts,  we  did  not  think  alike  ;  arid  thus  feelin 
could  hold  sweet  converse,  without  a  siingle  jarring  note.     Of  tiiis/I 
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am  confident  there  will  be  more  in  the  world  )  meantime,  I  cannot  bat 
be  gratefnl  Xo  a.  good  Proridence,  that  I  hftre  teen  ftnd  enjoyed  m 
qiuch  of  it.  We  are  all  hastening  to  that  light  of  Eternity,  whieh 
will  dissipate  ionumenlble  douda  and  ahailows,  of  ignorance,  prejudibr,  - 
and  misconception,  which  have  kept,  and  which  still  keep,  too  many  - 
good  men  strangers  to  each  others  goodneu.  Happy  is  it  for  those, 
who  can,  in  any  measure,  anticipate  this  light ;  who,  beginning  with 
benevolence,  can  proceed  with  complacency,  even  where  their  com- 
panions may  view  Bome  difficult  and  doubtful  matters,  with  other 
optics  than  their  own.  This,  I  do  not  say  with  ai)  atom  of  that  in- 
differentism,  which,  in  the  jargon  of  the  present  day,  it  often  nick- 
named catholicity.  In  matters  vital,  I  could  not  vield,  or  compromise, 
a  single  jot ;  and,  in  mattem  subordinate,  but  wnich  I  connt  in]p<»t- 
ant,  (and  there  are  many  such)  on  fit  occasions,  I  would  not  shrink 
from  close  and  manly  discussion.  But  my  creed  is  this,  .  .  that, 
while  errors,  in  matters  vital,  must  destroy  complacency,  they  should 
leave  benevolence  uninjured  ;  and  that,  in  matters  subordinate,  while 
both  may  require  a  frank  and  determined  assertion  of  oar  principles, 
both  benevolence  and  complacency  ought  to  subsist  in  full  vigour,  .  . 
always  provided,  that,  on  both  sides,  there  exists  a  deep  conviction  of, 
and  ooroial  attachment  to,  the  vitals  of  our  holy  religion.' 

16.,  pp.  307—9. 

Art.  III.  Scriplure  Biography  ;  comprehending  all  the  Names  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Esther  Copl^. 
8vo,  pp.  632.     London,  1836. 

^T^HE  design  of  this  volume,  Mrs.  Copley  states,  is,  *to  present 
-*-  'to  the  mind  of  the  reader  all  the  leading  characters  of  the 
'sacred  history,  and  to  point  out.siich  hints  of  instruction  as 
'  they  appear  calculated  to  surest,"  as  well  as  to  impart '  a  geoe- 
'  ral  Knowledge  of  those  individuals  who  occupy  a  less  prominent 
'  place  on  the  sacred  page.'  An  alphabetical  arrangement  hag 
been  adopted,  with  a  view  to  Iscility  of  reference ;  and  a  chrono- 
logical table  exhibits  the  leading  contemporary  characters  of  each 
successive  period. 

As  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work  are  derived  wholly  from 
the  bif^aphical  articles,  we  do  not  Icnbw  that  the  arrangement 
IB  a  matter  of  much  consequence ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the 
plan  of  interspersing  the  biography  with  a  meagre  index  of 
names,  appears  to  us  judicious,  or  that  any  advantage  ig  gained 
l^  sacrificing  the  chronological  order  to  the  alphabetical.  An 
Index  of  names,  appended  to  the  biography,  would  have  answered 
all  the  purpose  of  a  biographical  concordance.  A  gravar  ob- 
jection applies  to  the  etymological  explanations,  though,  in  these, 
Mrs.  Copley  has,  of  course,  been  guided  by  authontics  of  esta- 
blished note.  No  authority,  however,  can  rescue  from  absurdly 
the  blundering  conjectures  which  derive  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 
Greek  appellatives   from    Hebrew  roots,  very  much  after   the 
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ftahion  of  Dean  Swift's  mock  et'ymolo^es,  as  EpstninondM  ftoqi 
Ape-^-my-oim  days.     Talce  for  example, 

'  Dan.  Generation,  or.  House  of  tbe  Shepherd,  or  OF  the  Cmu- 
psmes. 

'  Dariui.     He  that  inquires  and  informs  himself 

If  these  etymologies  were  correct,  of  what  possible  use  would 
.be  the  information  P  What  should  we  think  of  treating  modem 
names  of  celebrated  persons  in  a  similar  way  p     Let  us  try. 

'Littleton.     Small  town,  or  small  ton  measure. 

'Langdale.     Long  valley,  tn-,  dale  of  the  Lang.    Lennox.  Lean  ox.' 

These  are  fairly  on  a  par  with  the  above  Hebrew  etymologies 
of  Dom  Calmet.  Darius  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Persian  Dara, 
or  Darab,  which  is  a  rt^al  title.  It  was  written  with  a  suffix, 
Dsrawesh ;  frotn  which  the  Hebrew  form  is  evidently  derived ; 
and  Strabo  writes  the  original  form  .of  the  word  ^etfiauns,  or  pro- 
bably, Aafiaffm.  From  what  word  the  Son  of  Zerah  (1  Chron. 
ii.  6)  derived  his  appellation,  it  would  be  as  useless  to  know,  as  it 
is  ridiculous  to  conjecture ;  hut  certainly  neither  of  the  three  ety- 
mologiea  possesses  the  shadow  of  plausibility.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  ^ui^ity  of  many  of  these  interpretations ;  and  even  when 
they  approximate  to  truth,  the  reader  is  left  in  the'  dark  as  to  the 
true  meaning.  For  instance :  '  Abimelech,  Father  of  the  King, 
'  orl  My  Father  the  King.*  The  first  guess  is  right ;  but  the 
teeuiing  of  the  title,  for  such  it  is,  was  not  to  be  reached  by  this 
etymological  play  upon  words.  The  Father  of  the  King  is,  'in 
the  East,  the  title  of  the  Vizier.  Atabeg  has  the  same  meaning. 
The  King  of  Gerar  was  probably  either  a  viceroy  or  a  usurper, 
who,  like  the  Atabegs,  the  Nizams,  and  the  Peishwas  of  modem 
flays,  declined  the  r^al  title.  We  strongly  recommend  Mrs. 
Copley  to  weed  her  book,  in  the  event  of  a  reprint,  of  all  thesie 
anmeaning  barbarisms,  which  swell  the  bulk,  without  in  the 
smallest  d^^ree  adorning  the  pages  of  the  volume.  As  a  speci- 
men (MF  the  biography,  we  give  the  following  article,  which  we 
select  for  its  convenient  length. 

'  Jabez — Ja'^bea. 
'  Sorrow,  or,  trouble.  Jabez  is  mentioned  among  those  lists  ef 
names  in  Chronicles,  which  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  uninteresting, 
but  which  we  may  be  sure  were  not  put  there  without  some  design 
worthy  of  their  Author.  The  character  of  Jabez  is  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  well  rewards  those  who  diligently,  carefnllj,  and 
rererently  study  the  whole  word  of  God,  comparing  one  part  with 
snoAer,  aad  not  passing  over,  di««^rding,  or  undervaluing  any.  It 
ia  not  Miid  whose  son  Jabes  was,  aor  even  in  what  age  he  lived.  It 
ia.siq)iw8ed  that  he  was  the  toa  of  Cob,  or  Kenes,  and  this  is  not  ijn- 
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probable:  perbaps,  alio,  be  waa  founder  of  one  of  the  &milies..af 
Aharhel.  The  name  was  g^ven  him  by  his  mother,  "because,"  said 
■he,  "  I  bare  him  in  sorrow."  What  tvag  the  imticular  occasion  of 
-her  sorrow,  we  do  not  know:  whether  slie  died  m  consequence  of  bis 
birth,  and  with  her  parting  breath  thug  named  him— as  Rachel  called 
her  child  Benoni,'fA«  son  of  my  torroip;  and  the  wife  of  Fhindas 
her'a,  Ichabod,  the  glory  «  departed — or  whether,  she  who  bare  him 
was  a  mourning  widow ;  or  that  some  other  peculiar  trial  marked  the 
aeaion  of  his  1»rtb.  But  sometimes  the  most  sorrowAil  beginnings 
lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Jabez,  though  born-  in  sornn^ 
became  more  honourable  than  his  brethren ;  for  he  was  a.  tnan  of 
eminent  piety.  He  early  and  earnestly  implored  the,  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  himself,  and  all  hh  designs  and  undertakings;  and  God 
granted  his  request,  and  remarkably  prospered  him,  both  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs.  .Happy  are  they  who  have- the  God  of  Jabez 
for  their  friend,  and  who,  in  eve^  thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
with  thanksgiving,  make  known  their  requests  unto  Him.  Theysh^I 
be  honourable,  safe,  and  happy,  in  life  and  in  debth.  Jabez  is  men- 
tioned I  Chron.  iv.  9—11. 

'  Another  Jabez,  or  Jabesh,  was  father  of  ShaUum,  the  fifteenth 
king  nf  Israel,  or  Samaria.    3  Kings,  xv.  iO.' 

We  cannot  refrai^  from  adverting  to  the  repulsive  impropriety 
of  iDtroducintr  a  biography  of  Our  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  the 
alfihabetic  senCs,  under  the  name  Jesus.  *     . 


Art.  IV.  The  most  striking  Events  ef  a  Twehiimonth's  Campaign 
wilh  Zumaiacarrtgtti,  in  fJavarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces.  Bv 
C.  F.  Henniogsen.    Two  vols.  sm.  8vo.,  pp.  625.    London,  1836. 

^T^HESE  volumes  answer  to  one  part  at  least  of  Touchstone's 
-*•  definition  of  an  '  ill-roasted  egg ;'  they  are  '  all  on  one  side.* 
Mr.  Hennlngsen  writes,  as  he  fought,  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan ; 
aiid,  having  taken  service  with  Don  Carlos,  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  '  through  thick  and  thin '  principle  in  vindication  of 
)iig  own  '  untoward'  choice.  In  strict  observance  of  th)5  golden 
hile,  he  assigns  all  virtue  and  all  victory  to  his  own  friends ; ' 
blaclcbning  in  the  same  clumsy  and  indiecriminating  style,  all  who 
are  of  the  adverse  part.  El  Key  is  decked  out  in  a  very  rainbov 
of  bright  .colours :  gracious,  fim,  high-minded,  and  humane; 
the  ligtit  and  ornament  of  his  court ;  tne  idol  of  the  '  univers^ 
'  Spanish  nation ; '  and  unopposed,  save  by  the  shopkeepers  and 
raUjle  of  the  cities.  Not  content  with  ascribing  to  him  all  per- 
sonal excellence,  the  Carlist  historian  makes  his  troops  and  ge* 
nei^  almost  every  where  successful,  although  the  usual  evidence 
and.reisulte  <if  victory  may  be  but  obscurely  apparenL  VictciTy- 
itself  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Henningsen;  tliere  is  ahrays  a  tome- 
tlnhg  more -that  would  have  been,  but  for  some  iinludcy  (»Kum'- 
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stance  that  actually  occurred.     The  defeat  of  Valdes  '  laid  open 

*  the  road  to  Madrid ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Queen's  cause,  the 
'  want  offimmunition  preoenfed  the  C^rlista  from  foUowing  up 
^  their  advantage.''  On  the  occasion  of  a  battle  between  Mina 
and  Zumalacarregui,  we  are  told,  that  *  had  it  not  been  for  a 
'  rivulet  with  steep  banks  that  intervened,  Mina  would  have  been 

*  taken'  This  chUdish  propensity  pervades  the  book.  Iftheroads 
had  been-good,  the  enemy  must  have  been  destroyed ; — had  it  not 
been  for  night  and  the  late  arrival  of  certain  battalions,  the  co- 
lumn must  have  been  cut  off;  — in  this  way  are  the  casualties  of 
war  made  to  happen  all  on  one  side ;  and  the  very  accidents  of 
nature  are  compelled  to  form  fore-grounds  or  back-grounds  to  the 
exhibitions  of  a  partisan.  This  want  of  fairness  in  the  narrative, 
is  not  redeemed  by  high  qualities  in  the  composition,  or  an  ex- 
tensive range  in  the  political  views ;  and  the  substantial  value  of 
the  book  is  reducible  to  little  more  than  the  mere  convenience  of  a 
consecutive  view  of  Zoraalacarregui's  career.  Of  such  a  work  we 
must  decline  the  sifting  ;  it  could  but  supply  an  outline,  which 
we  lack  materials  to  fill  up ;  and  the  utmost  advantage  that  we  can 
venture  to  derive  from  it,  will  scarcely  exceed  the  materials  of  a 
lapidary  inscription. 

The  cause  of  Don  Carlos  had  been,  after  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand, warmly,  though  irresolutely,  taken  up  and  supported,  by 
active  leaders  and  large  bodies  of  men ;  but  the  absence  of  system 
in  plan,  and  of  discipline  in  operation,  rendered  every  movement 
inefi«ctual.  Armencna,  Zavala,  Eraso,  de  la  Torre,  and  Santos 
Ladron,  had  all  failed,  and  the  insurrection  was  in  the  lowest 
state  of  disarray,  when  the  few  half-armed  soldiers  who  still  kept 
the  field  under  the  orders  of  Ituratde,  were  joined  by  the  indivi- 
dual who  was  to  raise  them  to  the  numbers  and  the  organization 
of  an  army. 

Tomas  Zumslacarregui,  '  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,'  was 
bom  December  29, 1788,  in  the  little  village  of  Orroaistegui,  in 
the  province  of  Guipuscoa.  He  served  under  Mina  during  the 
war  of  the  French  tnvasion,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not 

f[ain  higher  rank  than  that  of  captain.  In  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
eme's  campaign,  he  held  rank  under  Quesada,  in  the  ejercito  de 
la  Fe,  against  the  army  of  the  Constitution.  He  wag  even  then 
remarkable  *  on  account  of  his  singular  talent  for  organizing  and 

*  disciplining  bodies  of  men.'     He  was,  however,  considered  aa   ' 
a  decided  Carlist,  and  his  arrest  by  Llauder  led  to  his  resignation 
of  his  rank  in  the  army.     On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  escaped 

'  from  Pampeluna,  and  joined  the  insurgents,  of  whom  he  assumed 
the  command ;  placing  their  actual  leader,  Ituralde,  under  arrest, 
hut  appMBting  him,  immediately  after  his  submission,  the  second 
in  authority. 
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'  He  wM  a  man  at  that  period  m  the  prime  of  life,  beine  Tortj-five 
ymra  of  age,  and  of  middle  stature ;  bnt,  on  account  of  the  great 
widtb  of  his  shquldera,  his  bull-neck,  and  habitual  stoop,  the  effect  of 
which  was  much  increased  by  the  zamarra,  or  fur-jacltet,  which  he 


always  wore,  he  appeared  rather  short  than  otherwise.  His  profile 
had  something  of  tne  antique^-the  lower  part  of  the  face  being  formed 
like  that  of  Napoleon,  end  the  whole  cast  of  his  features  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  basso- relievos,  which  are  given  us  as  the 
'likeness  of  Hannibal.  His  hair  was  dark,  without  being  black;  bis 
moustaches  joined  his  whiskers ;  and  bis  dark  grey  eyes,  overshadowed 
by  strong  eyebrows,  had  a  singular  rapidity  and  intensity  in  their  gaze ; 
— generally  they  had  a  stem  and  thoughtful  expression  ;  but  when  he 
louked  about  him,  his  glance  seemed  in  en  instant  to  travel  over  the 
whole  line  of  a  battalion,  making  in  that  short  iaterrel  the  minutett 
remarks.  He  was  siways  abrupt  and  brief  in  his  conversation,  and 
habitually  stem  and  severe  in  his  manners.* 

'  It  was  seldom  that  he  gave  way  to  anything  like  mirth  ;  he  of^est 
indulged  in  a  smile  when  he  led  his  staff  where  the  shot  were  fdling 
thick  and  fast  around  them,  and  he  fancied  he  detected  in  the  counte- 
nances ofsome  of  his  followers,  that  they  thought  the  whistling  of  the 
bullets  an  unpldisant  tune.  To  him. fear  seemed  a  thing  unknown  ; 
and  although  in  the  commencement  a  bold  and  daring  conduct  was 
necessary  to  gain  the  affections  and  confidence  of  rude  partisans,  he 
outstripped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  committed  such  innumerable 
acts  of  rashness,  that,  when  he  received  his  mortal  wound,  everybody 
said  that  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  he  had  escaped  so  long.  He  haa 
been  known  to  charge  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse,  or  spurring  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  passion  the  white  charger  which  be  rode,  to  rally  him- 
self the  skirmishers  and  lead  them  fonvard.  His  horse  had  become 
such  a  mark  for  the  enemy,  that  all  those  of  a  similar  colour,  mounted 
by  officers  of  his  staff,  were  shot  in  the  course  of  three  months,  although 
hit  own  always  escaped.  It  is  true,  that  on  several  occasions  he  chose 
his  moment  well,  and  decided  more  than  one  victory,  and  saved  hia 
little  army  in  more  than  one  retreat,  by  what  seemed  an  act  of  hair- 
brained  bravery.  His  costume  was  invariably  the  Bame~the  homna, 
the  round  national  cap  or  berret  of  the  provinces,  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  woven  of  wool  to  a  texture  resembling  doth,  in  Jhe  shape  of 
thet  represented  in  the  engraving,  without  a  seam,  and  stretched  out 
by  a  switch  of  willow  inside ;  the  aamarra,  or  fnr  jacket,  of  the  black 
skin  of  the  Merino  lamb,  lined  with  white  fur,  and  an  edging  of  red 
velvet  with  gilded  clasps;  grey,  and  latterly,  red  trowsers,  and  the  flat 
heavy  Spanish  spur,  with  the  treble  horizontal  rowels,  originally  oaed 
by  the  caballeros  to  ring  on  the  pavement  when  they  went  lounging 
through  the  streets  in  their  gay  attire.  The  only  ornament  he  ever 
wore  was  the  silver  tassel  in  his  cap.' 

Such  a  mail  as  this  was  formed  for  the  post  he  held,  and  he 
soon  became  the  favourite  of  his  followers.     Et  Tio  Totmu — 
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'  Uncle  Thomas^ — or  more  usually,  Et  Tio,  was  the  epitbet  pre- 
ferred to  his  '  Gothic  name.'  He  went  vigorously  to  work  in 
training  his  men,  and  so  successful  were  his  efforts,  that  he  soon 
ventured  on  a  bold cctmMatfe,  which  would,  says  Mr.  Henningsen, 
have  made  him  master  of  Vittoria,  had  not  his  troops,  frightened 
by  '  a  little  trumpeter,*  fairly  taken  to  their  heels.  He  soon  after 
carried  off  a  convoy  from  under  the  walls  of  Pampeluna,  during 
a  tem^rary  absence  of  the  major  part  of  the  garrison.  His  first 
decided  conflict  with  the  Christinos  appears  to  have  taken  place 
St  Alsassua,  where  Quesada's  division  '  must  have  been  anni- 
'  kilated^  but  ibr  the  opportune  arrival  of '  £1  Pastor,'  the  famous 
Jauregui,  who  made  a  seasonable  movement  in  support  of  his 
friends.  In  the  aflair  of  Las  dos  Hermanae,  though  he  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  give  way  before  the  united  divisions  of 
Quesada  and  Lorenzo,  he  is  said  to  have  gained  his  purpose,  by 
so  defending  that  most  rugged  pass,  as  to  inflict  a  severe  loss_ 
upon  his  opponents.  When  Hodil  adopted  that  system  of  in-' 
cessant  pursuit,  which  was  so  ill-adapted  to  the  habits  and  circum- 
stances of  a  regular  army,  and  so  well  calculated  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  the  bold  and  rapid  manceuvreB  of  the  insuwent  leader, 
Zumalacarregui,  after  dodging  the  Christine  genial  till  his  troops 
were  exhausted,  passed  unexpectedly  to  his  rear,  and  defeated  the 
division  of  Carandolet.  It  was  about  this  time  that  our  Author 
joined  the  Carlist  anny,  and  we  shall  cite  the  description  of  his 
&8t  interview  with  die  general. 

'  I  first  saw  Zumalacarregui,  after  this  affair,  in  some  village  of  the 
Beruesa.  It  was  almost  dark  when  I  dismounted  before  the  door  of  the 
bdUK  where  he  was  lodged.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  attempted  to 
disarm  me  before  I  was  admitted,  by  taking  a  pair  of  pistols  I  carried 
in  my  red  sash — for  I  had  adopted  the  Basque  costume.  Not  imme- 
diately understanding  his  motive,  I  resisted;  some  altercation  ensued, 
when  the  voice  of  a  pn«in  in  the  balcony  ahove  us  authoritatively  or- 
dered him  to  let  me  pass.  I  was  ushered  into  a  room  that  was  unoc- 
cupied, exc<^ting  by  the  person  who  came  in  from  the  balcony ;  in  a 
small  adjoining  chamber  two  secretaries  were  writine;.  I  ivas  asked 
by  this  person, — whose  features  I  could  not  then  distinguish,  but 
whom,  if  I  could  have  seen,  from  his  broad  shoulders  and  habitual 
stoop,  I  should  instantly  have  recognized,  even  in  the  darkness,  aa 
Zumalacarr^^i, — whom  I. wanted,  in  a  manner  rather  stern  and  ab- 
mpt.  I  replied,  that  I  wished  to  see  the'  Carlist  General.  He  then 
asked  me  what  I  came  for  ;  I  answered,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  go 
on  to  the  king's  quarters,  but,  as  I  was  well  mounted  and  armed,  until 
Zumalacarregui  joined  the  wandering  court,  I  would  follow  his  army, 
on  receiving  his  permission,  ae  volunteer.  I  spoke  to  him  at  some 
length,  m^ing  several  complaints  of  different  functionaries,  of  wham 
t  spoke  rather  freely,  which  seemed  to  please  him.  I  perceived  that 
he  immediately  grew  impatient  at  everything  that  did  not  come  di- 
rectly to  the  point :— as,  during  our  conversation,  I  kept  inquiring  if  I 
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CM)uId  not  see  Zumalacarregui,  at  last  he  aaid,  "  I  am  Zumalacarregui," 
biid  dismiased  rather  more  graciously  than  he  had  received  me.  I 
aftertvards  learned  that  I  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  him  ; 
the  manner  in  which  I  spoke  to  him,  and  the  circumstance  of  my  fol- 
lowing as  a  volunteer  for  some  time  after,  were  the  surest  roads  to  his 
fevour.  He  used  to  say,  that  he  always  "  loved  best  the  man  who 
trusted  to  his  sword  oa  a  letter  of  introduction ;"  and  officers  who 
brought  introductions  from  bis  friends,  from  the  ministers,  or  from  big 
wife,  always  saw  the  letters  thrown  aside,  and  were  often  so  them- 
selves.' 

Several  anecdotes  wfaicli  follow  this  description  prove  that  the 
Guipuecoan  chief  understood  the  art  of  accommMatin^  himself 
to  the  humour  of  his  foltowers.  His  quarter- master-general  had 
indulged  himself  at  dinner  while  a  battalion  stood  in  a  heavy  rain 
waiting  for  billets.  Unluckily  for  him,  Zumalacair^ui  was  at 
«hand ;  the  llamada  was  best,  and  the  trembling  commissary  «■- 
dered  up  in  front  of  the  troops.  He  expected,  and  so  probably 
did  the  spectators,  that  his  hour  was  come.  In  the  balcony  of  the 
head-quarters  stood  El  Tio,  and,  after  thoroughly  frightening  the 
culprit,  finished  the  matter  by  dismissing  him  from  his  ofBce,  and 
consigning  him  to  the  soldiers  for  a  good  ducking.  On  another 
occasion,  a  subaltern  bad  deserted,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  spent  the  night  with  his  confessor ;  the  grave  was  dug,  the 
troops  paraded,  and,  when  every  one  expected  to  hear  the  word 
given  for  the  fatal  volley,  the  sentence  was  mitigated  to  a  corporal 
punishment.  The  same  judicious  union  of  firmness  and  accom- 
modation was  uniformly  maintained ;  his  justice  was  inflexible, 
and  the  private  knew  himself  Xo  be  secure  against  the  oppression 
of  the  officer.  He  was  liberal  to  proAision,  and  seems  to  have 
known  well  how  to  manage  the  time  and  place  of  his  liberalities. 

The  rout  of  the  Christino  general,  Osma,  in  the  plains  of  Vit- 
toria,  completed  the  calamities  which  the  ill-advised  measures  of 
Rodil  had  brought  upon  the  better  cause ;  and  Valdes  succeeded 
(0  the  command  of  an  exhausted  and  discouraged  army.  The 
horrors  of  civil  war  have  seldom  found  a  more  impressive  illus- 
tration than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  fearful  transaction  now 
to  be  related  in  Mr.  Henningsen's  own  words. 

'  Zumalacarregui  had  ordered  quarter  to  be  given  during  the  day, 
and  the  march  had  already  been  beat,  when  those  who  had  been  fore- 
moat  in  the  pursuit  returned,  bringing  back,  after  the  other  sis  hun- 
dred had  been  despatched  to  the  rear,  between  eighty  and  a  hundred 
fresh  prisoners,  whom  they  bad  captured  under  the  walls  of  Vittoria. 
These  were  sent  under  escort  across  the  mountains.  As  night  was 
coining  on,  the  captain  of  the  company  who  had  charge  of  them,  and 
trho  had  oniy  been  able  to  assemble  thirty  men  of  his  company, 
fpnnd  himself  seriously  embarrassed  in  the  narrow  and  rocky  roads, 
1>(^dered  on  each  side  by  a  thick  brushwood.     Two-  of  hii  priaoncrs 
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had  already  made  their  escnpe,  when  he  sent  to  ZumalscEU-regui  to  in- 
form him  of  it,  and  that,  as  ne  had  only  thirty  men  to  guard  them,  he 
could  not  answer  for  his  prisonerB.  "Get  cords',"  said  the  General. 
.  He  was  answered,  that  the  Tillages  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  they 
had  searched  in  vain  for  some.  "  Then  put  them  to  death — passar 
lot  par  armai."  With  this  reply  the  messenger  returned ;  but  imme- 
diately an  Bide-de-eamp  spurred  after  him  to  say,  that  care  must  be 
taken  that  Ituralde's  division  was  not  alarmed  by  the  firing.  Tbe 
captain,  who  was  an  old  Navarrese  of  Mina's  school,  on  receiving  thjs 
order,  sent  for  a  sergeant  and  fifteen  lancers,  and,  causing  his  men  to. 
fix  bayonets,  commanded  them  to  charge  into  the  midst  of  the  un- 
fortunate wretches,  who  were  all  miserably  slaughtered  on  the  spot. 
The  scene  is  said  to  have  baffled  all  description  ;  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims wore  sbrieking  for  mercy,  and  clasping  the  knees  of  their  de- 
stroyers and  their  horses:  several  young  officers  were  among  the 
slain.' 

In  the  affair  of  M«ndacii,  El  Tio  was  defeated  by  Cordova 
and  I^orenEO,  but  had  his  revenge  a  few  days  after,  at  the  bridge 
of  Arquijas.  At  length,  Minatook  the  command  against  faim, 
and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Henningsen's  partial  representatioiiB, 
that  celebrated  commander,  though  broken  in  constitution,  and 
almost  incapable  of  personal  exertion,  seems  to  have  pressed 
harder  on  the  Carlists,  than  the  more  systematic  toctitians. 
Valdes  a  second  time  took  the  command,  and  bis  attepipt  on  the 
AmeecoBS  ended  in  disaster.  But  the  whole  affair  had  now, 
according  to  Mr.  Henningsep,  reached  a  crisis  which  justifi^ 
Zumalacarregui  in  his  resolution  to  adopt  a  more  decid^  strategy, 
and  to  risk  his  army  on  a  bold  venture  for  tbe  possession  of 
Madrid.  Corps  after  corps  bad  been  defeated  on  the  Christino 
ude ;  many  strong  places  had  fallen ;  and  the  constitutional 
generals  were  feebly  defending  the  line  of  the  Ebro.  The  Carlist 
general  had  resolved  to  march  upon  Vittoria,  Burgos,  and 
Madrid.  This  daring  plan  must,  in  Mr.  H.'s  view,  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  nothing  prevented  it  but  want  of  money.  Don 
Carlos  and  bis  council  had  misman^ed  matters  so  unfortunately 
that,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  everything  depended  on  the 
command  of  pecuniary  resources,  the  royal  fisc  was  empty.  El 
Rey  and  Kl  Tio  differed  about  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  this 
emergency :  the  latter  contended  that,  poverty  notwithstanding,  it 
was  expedient  to  strike  at  once  for  the  capital :  the  king  decided, 
that  Bilboa  must  he  first  taken,  and  that  the  plunder  and  ransOm 
of  that  wealthy  town  was  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war.  Zumala- 
carregui unwillingly  gave  way,  and  the  result  is  of  common 
notoriety :  a  wound,  comparatively  slight,  but  aggravated  by 
unskilful  treatment,  deprived  the  Carlists  of  the  energetic  leader 
who  had  raised  their  cause  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression, 
^ven  them  a  numerous  and  effective  army,  and  Awakened  hopes 
»nd  expectations  which  we  sincerely  hope  may  never  be  realised. 
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Art.  V.~The  Reliquary ;  by  Bernard  and  Lucy  Barton.  With  a  Pre- 
Istorf  Appeal  for  Poetry  and  Poets.  12nio.  pp.  181.  London, 
1836. 

A  VOLUME  of  poetiy  by  a  Father  and  Daughter ;  and  so  slioog 
■^*-  is  the  intellectiud  leaemblauce  of  the  one,  repeated  in  the 
other,  that  it  will  puzzle  the  acutest  critic  to  detennine,  no  clew 
being  afforded,  which  of  these  compositions  is  by  the  one  or  by 
the  other.  Happy  the  Father  who  has  a  daughter  so  completely 
after  bis  own  heart,  with  whom  to  go  partners  in  literary  plea- 
ettres,  and  from  whom  to  receive  a  reflected  f&me.  As  an  Asso- 
ciate Minstrel  singeth  to  a  sister,  so,  Lucy  Barton  would  doubt- 
less be  ready  to  address  the  Paternal  Bard : — 

'  For  the  garland  the  Muses  have  wrought. 
Tour  temples,  my  (aire),  to  entwine, 

A  few  of  the  tendrils  have  caiught. 
And  so  they  appear  upon  mine/ 

Why  she  has  not  done  so  in  this  Tolume,  we  cannot  say ;  -  but 
suspect  that  Mr.  Barton's  modesty  has  suppressed  the  answer  to 
his  own  stanzas  '  To  my  Daughter.'  Not  being  able  to  discover 
with  any  certainty  which  are  that  Daughter's  compositions,  we 
must  select  as  specimens  of  the  volume,  those  which  have  best 
pleased  us.  The  following  stanzas  have  much  of  the  pith  and 
point  of  those  elder  bards  of  whom  we  know  Mr.  Barton  to  be 

'  THE    BIBLK. 

'  Lamp  of  our  feet !  whereby  we  trace 
Our  path,  when  wont  to  stray  ; 
Stream  from  the  fount  of  heavenly  grace  ! 
Brook  by  the  traveller's  way  1 
'  Bread  of  our  souls  t  whereon  we  feed ; 
True  manna  from  on  high  ! 
Our  guide,  and  chart !  wherein  we  read 
Of  realms  beyond  the  sky  1 
•  Pillar  of  fire — through  watches  dark ! 
Or  radiant  cloud  by  day ! 
When  waves  would  whelm  our  tossing  bark. 
Our  anchor  and  oar  stay  ! 
'  Pole-star  on  life's  tempestuous  deep ! 
Beacon  1  when  doubts  surround  ; 
Compass !  by  which  our  course  we  keep ; 
Our  deep-sea  lead — to  sound  ! 
'  Riches  in  poverty  !     Our  aid 
In  every  needftil  hour ! 
Unshaken  rock  !  the  pilgrim's  shade  ! 
The  soldier's  fortress-tower  I 
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•  Oar  shield  and  bnckler  in  tbe  fight ! 

Victory's  triumphant  palm ! 
Comfort  m  grief  I  in  wesikneas,  might  1 
In  uckneag— Gilead's  balm  I 
'ChildhcMd's  preceptor!  manhood's  truat  ( 
Old  Bge'a  firm  allf  ! 
Our  bope — when  we  go  down  to  doat — 
Of  immortality ! 
'  Pore  oracles  of  Truth  Divine  I 

Unlike  each  febled  dream 
Given  forth  from  Delphos'  mystic  sbrine. 

Or  groves  of  Academe ! 
'  WoBD  of  The  sTBB-LiviNa  God  ! 

Will  of  His  Olobioub  Son  ! 
Without  Thee  how  could  earth  be  trod  ? 
Or  heaven  itself  be  won  ? 
'  Yet  to  unfold  thy  hidden  worth, 
Thy  mysteries  to  reveal, 
That  Spirit  which  first  gave  thee  forth. 
Thy  volume  must  unbbal  ! 
'  And  we,  if  we  aright  would  leam 
The  wisdom  it  imparts. 
Must  to  its  heavenly  teaching  turn 
With  simple  child-like  hearts ! ' 

As  11  further  specimen  of  these  relics,  we  shall  give 

'  THE    FB0DII7AI.   BON. 

'  He  kneels  amid  the  brutish  herd. 
But  not  in  dumb  despair. 
For  passion's  holiest  depths  are  stirr'd. 
And  grief  finds  vent  in  prayer. 
'  Not  abject,  though  in  wretchedness. 
For  iaith  and  m^  supply. 
In  this  dread  hour  of  d^p  distress. 
Their  feelings  pure  and  high. 

'  While  tbns  a  suppliant  he  kneols, 

"  CaM  doivn  but  «o(  destroyed, 
A  sweeter  bliss  his  swtow  feds,. 

Than  riot  e'er  enjoyed. 
'  "  I  will  aritei"— his  looks  dedare, 

"  And  seek  my  Father's  iace; 
His  servants  still  have  brand  to  spare ; 

B«  mine  a  servant's  place ! " 
'And-Eoon  each  penitential  hope 

For  him  shall  be  MfiU'd, 
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•  Oh  penitence !  how  strong  thy  spell 

O'er  hearts  by  anguish  riven  i 
VtctoriouB  over  death  and  hell. 
Of  mercy's  power  it  loves  to  tell. 
And  whispers,  for  dtjspair'a  stern  knell, 

"  Repent  and  be  for^ven  ! " ' 

Mr.  Barton  is  so  well  ItDown  to  our  readers,  that  it  cannot  he 
necessary  for  us  to  pronounce  any  critical  sentence  upon  his 
productions,  which  have  always  for  their  theme  some  amiable 
or  devotional  sentiment,  and  for  their  aim,  to  cherish  and  foster 
feelings  and  thoughts  for  which  the  heart  is  better.  In  his  pre- 
fatory apology  for  poets,  he  remarks,  that  '  men  preferring  no 
'  claim  to  supematiiral  inspiration,  some  of  whose  performances 
*  Ihe  critical  and  the  fastidious  would  hardly  call  poetry,  by  the 
'  artless  expression  of  pure  thoughts  and  devotional  feelings  in 
'  unpretending  verse,  have  soothed,  and  comforted,  and  glad- 
'  dened,  in  sorrow,  in  sickness,  and  in  death,  the  heart  of  many 
'an  humble  believer.'  In  these  words,  the  Author  evidently 
alludes  to  what  has  been  his  own  aim  and  purpose  in  the  worthy 
use  of  bis  gift ;  and  of  his  success  he  niust  have,  upon  the  whole, 
sufficient  assurance  to  form  his  purest  reward. 


Art.  VI.  The  BaplitU  irt  America  j  a  Narrative  of  the  Deputation 
from  the  Baptist  Union  in  England  to  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada. By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Hoby,  D.D.     Post  8vo.,  pp.  x.  516.     London,  1836. 

A  MERICA  is,  in  this  country,  a  never-&iling  object  of  curi- 
■^*-  osity  and  inquiry.  When  she  obtained  her  independence, 
she  became  indeed  a  new  world ;  and  erer  since  that  period,  her 
political,  BodftI,  and  moral  condition  has  presented  only  a  buc- 
cesBion  of  novelties.  On  the  largest  conceivable  scale,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  she  has  been  exhibiting  an  experiment  of 
civilization  which,  in  its  progress  and  results,  has  realized  theo- 
ries once  deemed  Utopian,  and  at  the  same  time  exploded  systems 
which  European  statesmen  and  philosophers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  perfection  of  l^slature  and  ethical  wis- 
dom. This  twofold  operation  of  the  American  Revolution  has 
excited  to  intensity  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  two  great  parties 
among  ourselves.  The  friends  and  the  enemies  of  liberal  Insti- 
tutions— the  WhigB  and  the  Tories — are  ever  turning  to  America, 
as  the  grand  field  in  which  their  respective  and  distinguishing 
principles  are  continually  brought  under  the  severest  practical  test. 
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For  a  long  time,  while  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  doubtful,  the 
prejudice  and  enmity  entertained  by  those  who  dread  '  organic 
changes'  in  church  and  atate,  against  the  new  order  of  things, 
were  expressed  in  fitful  ebullitions  on  some  particular  occasion 
of  failure  or  of  triumph ;  but  when  the  regenerating  spirit  took 
to  itself  form  and  consistency,  and  assumed  an  organization 
of  its  own,  combining  at  once  the  stability  of  popular  govern- 
ment with  the  largest  portion  of  national  happiness,  Tory 
malignity  and  rage,  in  both  hemispheres,  knew  no  bounds ; 
and  on  the  promoters  and  admirers  of  what  they  instinctively 
abhor,  they  are  ever  heaping  the  bitterest  calumnies.  Their ' 
pulpits,  their  journals,  their  travelling  agents,  their  Halls  and' 
their  Trollopes  are  in  constant  requisition.  Like  Balaam,  they 
arc  hired  to  curse,  and  like  him,  at  last,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  eiclaim,  "  How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed?" 

But  while  we  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  America  is  turningto 
the  light,  and  that  she  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  all  other  na- 
tions in  having  seized  and  applied  the  grand  principles  of  legisla- 
tion, based  on  justice  and  equity,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
she  has  yet  much  to  acquire,  something  of  which  she  ought  at 
once  to  rid  herself  for  ever,  much  to  supply,  and  more  to  re- 
strain. Our  opinions  on  all  that  regards  the  United  States,  both 
in  their  domestic  economy  and  foreign  relations,  we  have  Irom 
time  to  time  recorded,  and  we  take  to  ourselves  some  credit  for 
,  candour  and  impartiality.  ■  We  contemplate  America  not  as  our 
rival,  bat  as  our  coadjutor  in  promoting  all  the  great  designs  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  world,  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  entrusted  to  the  two  countries,  and  to  them  alone;  and  we 
doubt  not  that,  as  intercourse  lessens  the  distance  between  us,  and  as 
we  reciprocate  more  unreservedly  the  sentiments  of  freedom  com- 
mon to  ua  both,  the  blemishes  which  still  mar  our  respective 
governments  and  institutions  will  entirely  vanish  ;  that  toe  shall 
be  prepared,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  «ever  the  church 
from  the  state  ;  while  America  will  grant  liberty  to  her  captives, 
and  the  unshackled  rights  of  citizenship  to  her  coloured  population. 
The  Work  before  us,  like  the  Narrative  of  Drs.  Reed  and 
Matheson,  ori^nated  in  its  authors'  having  been  appointed  a  de- 
putation horn  the  associated  body  of  Christian  churches  to  which 
they  belong  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  communities  of  the  same 
order  and  discipline  in  the  United  States,  particularly  to  their 
brethren  composing  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention,  assembling 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  April  27,  1835.  Their  object,  too,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  same,  though  rather  more  exclusive,  as  it 
was  strictly  denominational ;  with  an  implied  understanding  that, 
in  their  official  character  as  delegates,  they  should  '  carefully 
avoid'  all  reference  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  the  d^iad^ 
condition,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  descendants  of  Africa.. . 
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As,  on  this  latter  point,  much  diversity  of  feeling  and  opinion 
edstH,  before  entering  upon  the  other  porttons  of  tte  volume,  we 
shall  briefly  state  the  views  and  impreseiona  which  we  have  de- 
rived irom  the  perusal  of  thme  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  the 
general  subject  of  American  slavery,  and  the  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  the  deputies  in  relation  to  it. 

Whatever  has  been  published  on  this  af)palling,  and,  to  English 
Christians,  disgusting  subject,  the  delegates  fully  confirm.  Slavery, 
in  its  worst  form,  exists  in  the  United  States.  But  its  great 
peculiarity  is,  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  a  government  whose  fiin- 
damentat  principle  is  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  life  and  free- 
dom ;  and  that  Christians,  of  the  strictest  profession,  and  making 
the  highest  pretensions  to  spirituality,  are  slave-holders  and  slave- 
dealers,  and  chng  with  greater  pertinacity  to  this  species  of  pro- 
perty than  to  any  other. 

By  what  kind  of  ailment  this  nefarious  infraction  of  social 
right  is  jusbfied,  the  followiug  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  a  . 
recent  meeting  held  at  Boston  will  sufliciently  exemplify.  It  was 
convened  at  Fanueil  Hall,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  neutralizing 
the  influence  of  the  abolitionists  in  the  north,  and  tranquiUiring 
the  i^tation  of  the  south,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

■  It  was  an  immense  assembly,  and  was  both  intended  and  repre- 
sented to  have  set  the  subject  at  rest,  by  patsiBg  ananimeualy  the 
following  resolutions :— - 

'  "  Whereas  it  bos  become  matter  of  public  notorietyi  that  projects 
are  entertsioed  by  individuals  in  the  northern  states  of^this  Unim,  fM 
effecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  oar  sister  states,  and 
that  associations  have  been  fenned  for  this  end;  and  there  is  cause  to 
believe  that  the  numbers  and  influence  of  these  persons  have  been 
greatly  exa^eratcd  by  the  apprehensions  of  many  of  our  southern 
brethren,  ana  too  probably  by  the  sinister  designs  of  others,  who  dis- 
cern an  occasion  to  promote  in  the  south,  disaffection  to  our  happy 
union ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  increasing  excitement 
prevailing  upon  this  subject,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  attempt  to  calm 
the  min£  and  assure  the  confidence  of  the  good  people  of  those  states. 
In-  expressing  the  sense  of  this  oommnnity  upon  these  procedures. 
We,  tne  citizens  of  Boston,  here  asaembled,  hereby  make  known  oar 
sentiments  respecting  this  momentous  object,  in  the  hope  that  the 
^me  may  be  favourably  received  and  adopted  by  other  oommunities 
and  assembhes  of  our  fellow-citizens,  so  that  a  public  and  general 
sentiment  may  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  north,  adverse  to  these 
destructive  projects.  We  hold  this  truth  to  be  indisputable,  that  the 
Condition  of  slavery  finds  no  advocates  among  our  citizens— our  laws 
do  not  authorize  it — our  principles  revolt  against  it— our  citizens  will 
never  tolerate  ks  existence  among  them.  But  although  they  hold  these 
<^)inionB,  they  will  not  attempt  to  coerce  their  brethren  in  other  states 
to  confvrm  to  them.  They  know  that  slaverv.  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  was  entailed  upon  the  south  by  the  motner  ooontry,  md  so  firmly 
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SDf^afted  upon  their  tncial  system,  that  the  revolution,  which  sundered 
their  politi^  ties  to  Great  Britain,  had  no  effect  whatever  in  looseuine 
those  which  bound  the  slave  to  his  master  in  the  colonial  state.  This 
condition  of  things  continued  and  existed  at  the  edoption  of  the  federal 
constitution.  By  that  sacred  compact,  which  constitutes  the  American 
Union  one  nation,  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  southern  states 
were  recognized  and  confirmed  by  all  the  rest.  The  actual  state  of 
their  social  relations  was  the  basis  of  that  compact ;  and  we  disclatoi 
the  right,  and  disbelieve  the  policy,  and  condemn  the  injustice  of  all 
efforts  to  impair  or  disturb  soleDMr obligations  thus  imposed  upon  our- 
selves by  our  free  act,  with  a  full  knowledge  gf  their  nature  and  bearing 
upon  the  political  system,  and  by  an  adherence  to  which  we  have  tb- 
gether  prospered  in  peace,  and  triumphed  in  war,  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

' "  Entertaining  these  views,  we  solemnly  protest  against  the  prin-- 
ciples  and  conduct  of  the  few,  who  in  their  zeal  would  scatter  among 
our  southern  brethren,  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death.  We  deplore  the 
illusion  of  a  greater  (though  we  still  believe  a  small)  number  of 
estimable,  moral  and  pioiis  persons,  who,  confining  in  the  purity  of 
their  motives,  but  blind  to  tne  appalling  consequences,  unconsciously 
co-operate  with  them  in  their  attempts  to  violate  the  sacred  &ith  of 
treaties,  and  the  plain  principles  of  international  law.  And  above  all, 
we  r^ard  with  feelings  of  indignation  and  disgust,  the  intrusion  upon 
our  domestic  relations  of  alien  emissaries,  sustained  by  the  funds  of  a 
foreign  people.  The  national  government  has  uniformly  acted  upon 
the  principles  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  policy  of  foreign 
aations,  and  the  people  have  imposed  restraints  upon  their  sympathies 
and  feelings,  which,  had  these  only  been  consulted,  would  have  led 
them  to  compel  their  government  to  abandon  its  neutral  position. 
Surely  the  obligations  which  confederated  states  owe  to  each  other  are 
not  less  sacred  thau  those  which  regulate  theb  conduct  toward  foreign 
nations.  The  evils  of  slavery  fall  more  immediately  on  those  among 
whom  it  exists ;  and  they  alone,  by  natural  and  conventional  right^ 
are  competent  to  make  laws  under  which  it  shall  be  mitigated,  abo' 
lished,  or  endured.  These  evils  can  only  be  aggravated,  to  the  dis* 
comfort  and  danger  of  the  master,  and  the  prejudice  and  misery  of  the 
slave,  by  attempts  to  encroach  upon  this  juriadiction, 

' "  Therefore  Retolved,  That  toe  people  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
constitution  under  ^ich  by  the  divine  blessing  they  hold  their  most 
valuable  political  privileges,  have  solemnly  agreed  with  each  other  to 
leave  to  Uie  respective  states  the  jurisdiction  pertaining  to  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  within  theie  boundaries,  and  that  no  man  or  body 
of  men,  except  the  people  or  governments  of  those  states,  can  of  right 
do  any  act  to  dissolve  or  impair  the  obligations  of  that  contract. 

'  "  Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  reprobation  all  attempts,  in  whatever 
guise  they  may  appear,  to  coerce  any  of  the  United  States  to  abolish 
slavery  by  appeals  to  the  terror  of  the  master  or  the  passions  of  ^e 

'  "  Reiolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  all  associations  instituted  in  the 
non-slave -holding  states  with  an  intent  to  act  within  the  slave-holding 
states  without  their  consent.     For  the  purpose  of  securing  freedom  of 
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mdividiul  thoa^t  and  expresuon  ther  are  needless.;  and  they  are 
inexpedient  inasmQcli  as  they  afford  to  tnose  peraoni  in  the  soathem 
states,  whose  object  it  is  to  etiiect  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  (if  any 
such  there  may  be  now  or  hereafter,)  a  pretext  ibr  the  furtherance  of 
their  schemes. 

' "  Raoleed,  That  all  measures,  the  natiuKl  and  direct  tendency  of 
which  is  to  excite  the  slaves  of  the  south  to  revolt,  or  to  spread  among 
them  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  are  repugnant  to  the  duties  of  the 
nian  and  the  citizen,  and  that  where  such  measures  become  manifested 
by  overt  acta,  which  are  cognizable  by  constitutional  laws,  we  will  aid 
1^  all  the  means  in  our  power  in  the  support  of  those  laws. 

' "  Retolved,  That  white  we  recomniena  to  others  the  duty  of  sacri* 
fidng  their  opinions,  passions,  and  sympathies  upon  the  altar  of  .the 
laws,  we  are  bound  to  show  that  a  r^ard  to  the  supremacy  of  those 
laws  is  the  mle  of  our  own  conduct;  and  consequently  to  deprecate 
and  oppose  all  tumultuary  assemblies,  all  riotous  or  violent  proceed- 
ings, dl  outrages  on  person  and  property,  and  aU  illegal  notions  of  the 
right  or  duty  oiF  executing  aummarf  and  vindictive  justice  in  any  mode 
unsanctioned  by  law." 

'Three  long  addresses  were  delivered,  with  which  the  assembled 
multitudes  vociferously  expressed  their  aatis&ciion.  The  resolntions 
were  introduced  by  a  speech  of  talent,  in  which  the  orator,  however, 
seemed  crippled  by  his  subject.  Its  great  object  was  to  maintain  the 
int^irity  of  the  Union,  which  was  endangered  by  abolition  proceedings. 
Mr.  Fletcher  said,  "  It  is  known  that  before  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  every  state  possessed  sovereign  and  exclusive  control  of 
this  subject  vrithin  its  oivn  borders.  The  power  of  its  regulation  be< 
longed  to  each  individual  state.  And  thus  the  constitution  left  it — 
untouched — entirely  exclusive.  And  this  was  no  mistake — no  acci- 
dent ;  it  was  left  so  by  design.  Into  this  compact  we  entered  freely 
—deliberately — and  pledged  ourselves  most  solemnly  to  abide  by  its 
provisions.  Under  that  compact  we  still  live  and  flourish — the  sun  in 
Its  circuit  looks  not  on  a  land  more  blessed.  Under  that  sacred  con- 
stitution, then — faithful  to  its  spirit  and  letter— let  us  hope  to  live 
and  to  die ;  the  hopes  of  the  slave  and  the  freeman — the  black  and  the 
white—are  bound  up  tt^ether  in  the  union  of  these  states.  If  that 
union  is  ever,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  be  torn  asunder,  I  trust, 
in  that  melancholy  event,  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  say  that — We  are 
guOtless .'  If  the  glorious  banner  that  waves  over  ua  is  ever  to  be  torn 
down,  may  it  not  be  by  our  hand ! " 

'  ITie  Hon.  M.  Sprague  admitted  slavery  to  be  a  great  moral  and 
political  plague,  but  seemed  to  deem  it  a  necesAry  evil.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  insinuation  in  his  speech  respecting  the  personal  and 
political  views  of  abolitionists,  ultimate  and  ulterior  objects.  He 
deprecated  the  course  they  pursued  bv  saying,  "  he  saw  no  good  that 
could  result  from  agitating  and  inflaming  the  public  mind  at  the  north 
on  this  solemn  and  delicate  subject ;  not  if  tne  excitement  pervaded 
every  section  and  state  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac.  What  benefit 
would  result  from  such  an  excitement  ?  Is  it  proposed  to  operate  on 
the  fears  of  the  slave-holders  ?  By  such  a  course  you  might  bind  the 
corda  of  the  slave  closer— make  his  chains  heavier — and  dig  his  dun- 
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geon  deeper ;  for  fear  hardens  the  heart  against  aU  touches  of  humanity, 
but  you  could  effect  neither  hig  emancipation  nor  the  improvement  of 
his  condition."  Many  cuBtomary  anal(^es  were  introduced  to  show 
that  the  privation  of  the  slave  vvas  like  that  abridgment  of  liberty  in 
reference  to  children,  lunatics,  apprentices,  &c-,  without  regard  to  the 
frequent  replies,  that  the  sopbistry  of  such  reasoning  is  to  be  detected 
\a  the  want  of  resemblance  between  the  things  compared.  An  effect 
perfectly  electrical  was  produced  by  a  reference  to  Washington  as  a 
Hlave-bolder : — "  When  Massachusetts  stood  alone,  breasting  the 
torrent  of  British  power,  and  when  our  gallant  brethren  of  the  south 
came  generouBly  to  her  ttsslatance— what  was  then  thought  of  com- 
■nnnion  with  slave-holders !  When  the  streets  of  Boston  and  the 
fields  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were  flowing  with  the  blood  of  our 
citisens,  spilt  by  the  mynnidons  of  Oreat  Britain—  when  that  man — a 
slave-holder — (turning  to  the  Aill-length  painting  of  Washington, 
which  forms  the  most  valnable  decoration  of  old  Faaeuil) — when  that 
slave-holder,  who  there  smites  upon  this  audience — with  the  slave- 
holders under  his  command— united  in  driving  the  enemy  from  our 
streets,  and  from  this  hall — our  fathers  surely  thought  it  no  reproach 
to  hold  communion  with  him  and  with  them  I  " 

'  The  honourable  H.  O.  Otis  expended  much  critical  acumen  in  so 
elucidating  the  scriptures,  as  to  reconcile  slavery  with  the  word  of 
Ood.  But,  notwithstanding  his  general  popularity  as  a  speaker,  there 
were  many  who  did  not  appear  to  ayropathize  witn  his  theolt^y.' 


Sucb  are  the  sentimentfi  and  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
pbilosophical  Christians  of  the  United  States.  Slavery  in  the 
abstract  is  their  abomination  ; — slavery  as  it  esista  around  'them 
is  so  bound  up  with  human  rights  and  social  interests,  that  it 
ceases  tn  be  an  evil.     Can  emancipation  be  expected  from  such 

Ehilanthropists  as  these  ?■  Till  a  total  change  be  effected  in  the 
tWB  of  each  slave-holding  state,  and  that  change  recognized  by 
Congress,  the  horrors  of  slavery  will  continue  unmitigated.  But 
what  can  produce  this  change ?  Public  opinion?  What  public 
opinion  ?  That  to  which  expression  is  given  in  the  respective 
states  where  slavery  prevails  i  or  that  whicb  lif^  up  its  voice  in 
the  Christian  temple, — which  echoes  from  a  thousand  pulpits, 
and  is  earnestly  enforced  and  practically  acted  upon  by  an  im- 
mensely increasing  multitude  of  Christian  people  't  Then,  as  far 
as  this  depends  upon  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  the 
cause  of  emancipation  is  utterly  hopeless.  And  if  the  patriotic 
enemies  of  slavery  in  America  ever  hope  to  succeed  in  wiping 
away  this  foul  stain  upon  their  national  character,  it  must  he  by 
'  agitation.'  Whether  they  are  of  the  North,  or  of  the  South,  or 
of  the  Far  West,  all  distinctions  must  be  merged,  all  distances  an- 
nihilated, and,  in  their  determination  to  emancipate  the  slave, 
they  must  be  one  and  indivisible.  Mammon  and  Moloch  will 
shut  the  mouth  of  every  slave-holder,  or  suggest  to  him  sophis- 
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nka  Mtd  ftllacie*  by  whicfa  he  may  not  otilj  BatisfV  hiusdf,  tnt 
defend,  with  ingenuity  and  zeal,  a  system  that  is  duly  and  houriy 
working  more  mise^  to  mankind  than  all  their  personal  vices 
and  crimes  put  together.  And  if  a  few,  who  would  readily  obey 
;he  dictates  of  humanity  and  relif^on,  attempt  to  put  sway  from 
them  the  iniquity  which  th^  begin  to  abhor,  they  are  met  fay 
invincible  obstacles.     The  following  extracts  are  proofs  in  ptHnt: 

'  Tka  mummiMion  of  slaves,  and  the  oanae  <tf  emancipation  gcne- 
nllr,  is  rendered  esceedingly  difficult  by  that  natioiial  senutiveam, 
which  not  only  repels  foreign  interference,  but  ia  equally  jealaos  of  aU 
intermeddling  of  even  a  sister  state,  with  that  of  a  aeighbouring  re- 
public. EacD  aeparat«  government  ia  detenniuad  to  maiataia  its  Own 
uidcpendent  course  with  reference  to  slaves  aud  ilavery ;  to  enact  its 
separate  laws,  and  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  in  its  own  aovereiga 
i^slature.  So  far  is  it  from  being  probable  that  congress  will  pass  a 
senetal  Uw  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  does  not  eveu  aid  the  ef- 
forts of  individual  philanthropists  who  would  give  freedom  .to  their 
own  slaves.'     pp.  319—320. 

'  Barbarities,  of  which  I  heard,  cannot  be  prevented,  while  slavery 
is  what  it  is,  and  man,  whether  slave  or  master,  is  man — but  many  a 
Kentuddan  may  be  found,  whose  only  inducement  still  to  hold  the 
power  unrighteously  given  to  him  by  the  laws,  is  the  well-b^ng  of 
those  over  wfawn  he  watches  as  a  temporary  guardian.  One  gentle- 
man, venerable  in  years,  and  benevolent  in  heart,  told  me  that,  under 
existing  laws  and  customs  relative  to  the  blacks,  he  would  no  more 
part  with  his  slaves  than  with  his  children.  He  said,  with  tears,  he 
really  loved  them,  and  delighted  to  fondle  the  little  ones  on  his  knees. 
I  ventured  to  refer  to  his  own  mortah'ty  ;  when  he  immediatelj  inter> 
rupted  me  by  saying,  "  1  have  taken  care  of  all  that  in  my  will,  and 
provided  not  only  for  their  hberty,  but  for  their  welfare,  as  far  as  I 
can.  While  I  live,  I  cannot  do  better  for  them,  under  existing  rar- 
GUmstances,  and,  when  I  die,  I  cannot  do  more."  Mr.  Birhie  also, 
who  is  now  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Abolition  Society,  set  a  noble 
example  to  his  countrymen,  by  the  gratuitous  manumission  of  the  few 
slaves  he  owned.  Many  philanthropists,  who,  doubtless,  design  to  do 
to  others  as  they  would  be  dcme  onto,  cannot  immediately  manumit 
their  slaves  :  none  would  r^oice  nwre  in  total,  universal  abolition,  and 
fur  this  consummation  they  are  preparing,  and  will  persist  in  pre- 
paring, their  own  slaves,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  some  states,  even  though  the  owner  should 
consent  to  became  a  paaper  by  the  deed,  he  U  unable  to  secure  their 
liberty.  The  state  would  require  bonds  from  himself,  and  two  re- 
sponaible  guarantees,  to  the  amount  of  three  times  the  value  of  the 
slaves,  that  they  should  never  become  chargeable  to  the  public  In 
other  states,  the  mannmitted  shive  must  be  removed,  and  such  state 
as  the  benevolent  owner  might  be  able  to  convey  them  to,  would  make 
similar  requisitions  with  which  be  could  not  comply.  In  these,  and 
many  more  cases,  a  man  would  not  do  as  he  would  be  done  l^t  to  east 
his  poor  nnfriended,  unprotected  negroes  npen  "  the  tender  mercies  " 
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of  a  state  legislature.  He  knowt  the^  would  be  sold  into  hnpclfw 
bondage,  the  moment  he  relinquished  his  own  legal  rights.  The  laws 
must  first  be  altered.'     pp.  293—295. 

The  quotfttion  which  follows,  not  only  exbibiti  the  geoenl 
pertinacity  with  which  the  dsve-holder  grasps  hia  degraded  tIo- 
thns,  «n(l  will  not  let  them  go,  Init  affords  likewise  a  glimpse  of 
the  nature  of  slavery  as  upheld  and  maintained  by  American 
Christians,  members  and  pastors  of  voluntary  churches. 

The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  deacriptlon  of  the  entrance  to 
Maysville  m  Kentucky. 

'  You  ascend  the  steep  hilk  commanding  a  vjhw  of  the  town,  by 
one  at  the  best  roads  in  the  United  States.  The  land  is  rich,  and  the 
iarms  large  and  in  good  caltifation,  though  all  the  improvemeat  is 
the  ftuit  of  slave  talxiur.  I  made  particular  inquiry  into  the  ctHidi- 
tion  of  this  sort  of  agricultural  population,  ano  was  informed  that 
they  are  well  fed,  but  that  many  farmers  who  labour  themselves,  ex- 
tort an  almost  incredible  amount  of  waik  from  the  slaveft  about  them. 
Ihia  is  not  improbable,  as  they  would  naturally  expect  the  lefautt  ne- 
gro to  do  as  mnch  as  they  did,  without  r^ard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween free  and  oompalsory  toil,  and  the  yet  more  important  difierence, 
between  that  which  is  riclily  compensated,  and  that  which  is  unre< 
quitcd.  The  master  is  indu^riona,  but  his  spirits  are  ever  bnerant 
mth  all  the  confidence  of  hope;  the  slave  is  a  total  stranger  to  the ' 
feeling,  and  God  and  nature  nave  made  him  such  that  he  cannot  be 
oAerwise  than  a  grudging  workman,  rendering  pBrsimonlons  and  re- 
luctant toil.  Divine  grace,  indeed,  may,  and  does,  stimulate  with 
hopes  and  prospects  beyond  that  grave,  where  "  the  wicked  cease  tram 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,"  and  christian  slaves  are  by  many 
preferred.  Human  cupidity  also  devises  the  stimulus  of  the  lash, 
where  it  deprives  of  that  of  ht^K.  Kentucky  has  been  taught  seme 
lessons  illustrative  of  the  imitative  propensities  of  those  slaves  whom 
many  deem  inierior  to  men.  While  Lynch  law  is  often  practised 
against  the  slaves'  friends,  these  very  slaves  sometimes  learn  of  tkeir 

.  masters,  and  deal  with  their  own  hands  what  they  deem  righteous  re* 
tribution. 

'  The  circumstanaes  which  led  to  the  burning  down  of  many  of  the 
hemp  factories  were  these.  The  slaves  were  tasked,  and  as  the  tima 
was  to  be  their  own  after  completing  the  stipulated  task,  with  alt  the 
spring  of  hope  and  hilarity  of  free  labourers,  it  was  finished  by  the 
Wednesday  night,  or  early  on  the  Thursday  morning.  A  larger 
ofncmnt  of  work  -was  of  course  required,  and  the  tasks  were  length- 
69gA  by  degrees,  tfll  they  became  physically  impracticable,  inasmuch 

'  as  the  agent  was  again  crushed  and  dispirited,  and  literally  unable, 
even  when  punishment  was  vigorously  resorted  to,  to  comply  with  the 
demand!  "Surely  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man.  mad-j"  was  it 
then  surprising,  that  the  poor  ignorant  slave  should  kindle  incendiary, 
fires  f  I  obtamed  much  infOTmation  upon  these  points  from  a  Ken- 
tBckian  plantec,  a  fine  intelligmit  young  man,  awl  a  perfect  ^ecimen 
of  all  I  bad  imagined.     He  was  me  and  unreaerwed  in  biaraanaara 
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and  convenation,  precisely  the  frank,  hearty,  impetuous  man,  you 
might  wish  to  meet  with ;  caring  nothing  for  what  you  thought,  and, 
therefore,  with  a.  rongh  hand  tearing  uway  all  veil  and  concealment 
from  any  inbject  on  which  he  waa  inclined  to  give  information.     This 

ritleman  waa  the  proprietor  of  slaves,  inherited  firom  a  relfttive,  and 
bad  been  purchasing  others.  I  objected  to  his  recent  purchase,  as 
partaking  of  all  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  adverted  to  the 
ouisequencea  of  buying  and  carrying  off  ten  or  twelve  men  from  their 
wives  and  &miliea.  He  replied ~'' They  were  bad  fellows;  I  had 
them  out  of  the  jails."  I  said,  it  was  well  known,  that  by  conni- 
vance, those  prisons  were  used  by  the  keepers,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing slaves  about  to  be  sold;  and  that  the  physical  effects  denoting 
the  terror  of  those  seieed  and  confined  in  them,  were  so  common,  as  to 
be  almost  uniform ;  being  at  first  a  profuse  sweat,  followtid  by  a  pro- 
stration of  all  eneivy ;  hut  that  the  keepers  of  jails  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  fee,  took  c^ige  of  the  wretched  creatures  brought  to  them 
in  that  condition.  He  admitted  that  this  might  be  the  case  with 
some  ;  and  I  argued  that  their  right  to  themselves,  and  consequently 
to  escape  if  tbey  could,  was  at  least  equal  to  his  right  to  detain  them, 
as  they  had  committed  no  crime,  and  expressed  at  the  same  time  a 
hope,  that  speedv  emancipation  would  set  them  all  free.  His  reply 
was,  "  /  mould  ourn  them  rather  than  let  them  go."  I  expressed  my 
horror  at  such  a  sentiment,  saying,  "  Then,  ur,  God  would  deem  yon 
a  murderer ; "  and  I  made  some  reference  to  the  judgment  to  come. 
"  That  may  be,"  said  he,  "but  I  speak  of  nty  property,  and  would 
■hoot  them  sooner  than  allow  tbem  to  be  taken  from  me."  This  led 
to  a  long  and  very  interesting  discussion  on  slavery  and  abolition  ;  da- 
ring which  I  certainly  was  surprised  at  the  forbearance  of  so  strong 
and  athletic  an  antagonist,  who  told  me  that  very  few  of  his  country- 
men would  listen  to  me  so  long  as  he  had. 

'I  do  not  doubt  the  veracity  of  this  witness,  when  be  declared  he 
bad  seen  so  severe  a  punishment  inflicted,  that  a  surgeon  stood  by  with 
restoratives  to  revive  repeatedly  the  fainting  soffbrer,  that  the  lashes 
might  be  renewed.  He  also  declared,  that  ne  had  known  1,200  lashes 
given  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  day  consecutively ;  for  what  specific  crimes  he 
'  did  not  well  remember.  It  is  proper  to  add,  these  enormities  wtare 
not  practised  in  Kentucky,  where  it  was  his  opinion  the  slaves  were 
muoo  better  off  than  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere.  So  Mghtfiil  is  the 
waste  of  life  among  those  employed  in  clearing  some  new  lands,  I 
have  heard  the  loss  estimated  at  thirty-three  per  cent,  per  annum  fi>r 
the  first  few  years.'     pp.  285-288. 

The  abolition  in  England  was  effected  chiefiy  by  the  force  of 
Cbristian  principle,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  took  possession  of 
the  hearts  of  our  people,  inspired  them  with  a  steady  and  lAi- 
quencbable  zeal  againt  slavery  in  our  colonies.  Not  through  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  had  this  vile  system  an  apo- 
logist in  the  person  of  a  single  individual  having  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  the  character  c^  a  Christian,  in  the  genuine,  and 
not  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term.     But  what  is  the  &ct 
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ill  the  United  Stntos  P  Slavery,  not  nt  the  wide  distance  of  many 
thousand  miles, — hot  in  another  hemisphere,  separated  from  them 
by  a  mighty  ocean, — but  slavery  at  their  doors,— slavery  in  its 
worst  features  of  ignorance,  demoralization,  and  wretchedness, 
appealing  to  their  sympathies  as  men,  and  to  their  consciences  as 
ChrisUans,  before  their  eyes,  and  imploring  justice  at  their  feet,— 
is  not  merely  tolerated  by  the  churches  and  pastors  of  the  strsitest 
sect  of  our  religion,  but  it  has  taken  such  hold  of  their  moral 
constitution,  that  the  deputies  acknovledge  that  the  simple  in- 
troduction bf  the  topic  in  the  convention  to  which  their  mission 
Was  specially  directed,  would  have  been  foUowed  by  the  most  dis- 
astrous results ;  that  their  appearance  on  the  Anti-slavery  plat- 
form at  New  York  would  have  had  the  effect  of  embroiling  their 
whole  denomination,  consisting  of  more  than  6000  church^  In 
Various  parts  of  the  volume,  there  are  strong  indications  that 
among  Christians  in  general,  and  especially  among  the  Baptists, 
there  is  a  powerful  indifference,  not  to  say  hostility,  to  dmand- 
IVttion.     Take  for  example  the  following : — 

'  Same  statemenis  we  received  were  not  calculated  to  give  any 
favourable  impressions  respecting  the  designs  of  many  of  the  southern 
people  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  There  is  too  ofien  a  suspicious 
seniimentalism  in  reference  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  state  legisla* 
turcs,  as  if  that  wero  an  authority  paramount  to  the  laws  of  God ! 
Or,  as  if  enactments  of  legislators,  prohibiting  instruction  or  prevent- 
ittg  manumission,  could  relieve  conscience  from  the  obligation  of 
doing,  not  merely  to  a  fellow  creature,  but  to  a  fellow  christian  "  as 
he  would  be  done  unto."  What  arrogance  must  it  be  in  the  sight  of 
God,  for  one,  who  professes  to  prize  as  his  greatest  treasure  the  book 
of  God,  to  take  away  tlie  key  of  the  knowledge  of  it  from  another, 
who  has  an  equal  proprietorship  in  all  its  truths  and  promises,  and 
who  needs  much  more  the  "  patience  and  comfort  of  the  scriptures," 
that  be  "  may  have  hope,"  It  is  painful  to  converse  on  these  points 
with  the  most  coarse  and  determined  tyrant,  who  in  defiance  of  etery 
appeal,  graps  his  fellow  creature  as  his  property,  and  will  tear  him 
limb  from  limb,  rather  than  part  with  his  prey  ;  but  it  is  far  more 
humiliating  and  agonizinx.  to  hear  a  defence  or  palliation  of  the 
system,  breathed  from  the  lips  of  woman,  or  maint^ned  by  some 
youthful  candidate  for  the  holy  ministry  6f  love ! 

'  Slavery  presented  itself  to  our  view  in  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  offensive  forms  of  which  it  is  possble  to  conceive,  while 
we  were  in  this  dty.  The  name  of  Washington,  the  father  of  his 
country,  is  revered  by  every  patriot  of  every  land.  Our  politicians, 
and  even  our  princes  and  captains,  may  have  quailed  before  his  sur- 
prising genius  ;  but  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  wise 
and  the  good  in  both  hemispheres.  We  had  visited  the  sanctuary  of 
his  home,  wandered  amidst  the  decays  of  his  domain,  and  paid  our 
homage  to  his  worth  before  his  unaspiring  tomb.  We  here  saw,  still 
living,  the  very  woman  who  nursed  his  mfancy ;  and  she  has  worn 
the  diain  and  badge  of  slavery  from  that  hour  to  the  present  tune  I 
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Britons  blushed  for  America,  and  were  oppressed  nitli  a  sickness  of 
the  very  he-art,  to  think  that  for  more  dian  a  hundred  years  after  the 
infant  hero  had  been  pillowed  in  the  bosom  of  tbia  stranger,  Joyce 
Heth  should  have  remained  a  slave.  We  were  ready  to  ask,  when 
we  visited  her,  where  are  the  sensibilities  of  a  pe(q>le  who  can  tolerate 
so  gross  an  outrage  upon  every  soft  and  holy  feeling,  as  to  allow  this 
living  mummy,  this  breathing  corpse,  to  he  dragged  through  the 
country,  exhibited  to  the  idle  gaze  of  strangers,  and  often  exposed  to 
the  rude,  offensive  merriment  of  thoughtless  youth  ?  This  mysterious 
antiquity,  whose  age  we  found  to  he  161  years,  ought  rather  to  have 
been  cradled  in  silk,  and  nursed,  in  her  second  infancy,  with  alt 
the  tenderness  with  which  she  watched  over  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men.  She  was  stolen  from  Madagascar,  and  was  owned  by  the  father 
of  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  It  was  evident  that  her  per- 
son had*'been  shamefully  neglected,  since  she  had  sunk  into  the  help- 
lessness of  an  almost  miraculous  old  age — her  nails  being  suffered  to 
grow  till  they  bent,  like  bird's  claws,  and  those  of  one  clenched  hand 
penetrated  into  her  very  flesh.  She  was  left  in  the  extremest  desti- 
tution, and  would  have  died  in  Kentucky,  had  it  not  occurred  to  some 
keen  and  shrewed  calculator,  that  something  might  yet  be  made  by 
exlmming,  as  it  were,  this  living  relic  of  a  former  age,  to  exhibit  as  a 
show !  During  many  months,  she  had  been  conveyed  from  place  to 
place,  as  the  last  sands  of  life  were  thus  running  out ;  and  more  had 
been  gained  than  the  sum  for  which  Washington's  father  sold  her  in 
1727,  when,  as  appears  in  the  existing  copy  of  the  bill  of  sale,  she 
was  fifty-four  years  of  age. 

It  was  often  necessary  for  her  to  be  addressed  in  the  authoritative 
manner  with  which  a  slave  is  commanded,  in  order  to  rouse  what  re> 
niained  of  vital  energy,  so  as  to  gratify  the  curious;  but,  at  other 
times,  she  spoke  with  vivacity.  She  has  been  the  mother  of  fifteen 
children,  but  all  have  died  before  her,  excepting  two  or  three  grand- 
children. 

This  venerable  slave  is  a  baptist,  was  immersed  in  the  Potomac, 
and  received  into  a  baptist  church  116  years  ago.  She  sings  a  few 
hymns,  in  a  voice  which  brings  Homer's  grasshoppers  to  mind.  She 
is  often  observed  in  prayer,  and  expresses  herself,  on  a  few  essential 
points,  with  great  clearness.  The  few  sentences  we  heard,  were  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries,  at  a  time  when  she  appeared  greatly  ex- 
hausted. She  said  she  "  wished  to  die,  and  go  to  heaven  in  that 
minute  of  time,  but  must  wait  God's  pleasure,  and  dare  not  be  im- 
patient j"  expressed  herself  very  clearly  in  reference  to  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  her  only  hope,  declaring  that  "  the  happiness  she  felt  was  of 
the  Lord,  through  faith  in  Jesus."  In  reply  to  some  questions  about 
her  baptism,  she  said  "  it  was  in  a  river,  and  she  was  sure  that  it 
was  the  Potomac." ' 

What  will  the  British  Christians  think  of  the  6000  churches 
that  could  suffer  one  of  their  own  members  to  remain  a  sUve, 
and  to  be  thus  exhibited  as  a  show  and  a  wonder,  especially  aftar 
the  services  she  had  rendered  to  her  county .'  Against  this 
monstrous,  pestilent,  and  prevalent  evil  in  the  United  StsMs,  n«i- 
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ther  in  the  south  nor  in  the  northt  did  the  deputies,  I>r8.  Cox 
kaA.  Uoby,  the  repreBentatives  of  s  large  section  of  christian- 
abolitionists  in  their  own  country,  publicly  protest ;  and  irom  the; 
<Hily  great  Christian  movement  in '  this  humane  and  holy  enter- 
prise that  vas  made  during  their  visit,  they  felt  themselves  jus-, 
tified  in  standing  aloof.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  they  have  stated, 
their  reasonsj  and  vindicated  their  conduct. 

It  seems  tfaey  entered  upon  their  missimi  under  more  than  im- 
plied restrictions.  In  their  credentials,  the  subject  was  not  acci- 
dentally omitted,  but  purposely,  and  'carefully  avoidedi''  and 
Dr.  Cox  with  his  characteristic  frankneBa  diBcloses  the  views  of 
his  constituents  in  language  which  sounds  strange  to  English 
ears,  and  strikes  with  something  like  a  chill  upon  Oie  warm  heart 
of  christiauixed  humanity.  The  blame,  however,  rests  not  with 
the  writer. 

The  paramount  object  of  oar  mission  was  to  eflect  a  fraternal 
alliance  with  out  American  brethren. ;  but  those  mho  commutwned  ut 
knem  perfectly  toell  that  they  tvere  largely  implicated  in  slave-holding. 
Ardently  as  tney  desired,  and  as  we  desired,  to  accomplisli  something  in 
a  cause  important  to  the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  interests  of  relir 
gion,  yet  the  committee  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  fuUy  of 
sending  us  across  the  Atlantic,  first  to  ask  their  friendship,  and  then 
to  aid  their  dissensions.  If  our  brethren  in  England  had  meant  to 
say.  We  can  have  no  fellowship  with  them  because  they  are  slave 
holdersl — then  why  seek  it?' — p.  117- 

We  confess,  to  us,  it  is  an  astounding  fact,  that  a  body  of 
British  Christians  consisting  of  many  churches  and  pastors,  so 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
at  the  very  moment  of  triumph  and  of  cosily  sacfiHce, — when  the 
object  of  so  many  labours,  prayers,  and  tears  had  been  so  glori- 
ously achieved ;  at  the  precise  period  when,  in  moral  majesty,  one 
entire  people  might  have  risen  and  demanded  from  the  whole 
civilized  world  freedom  for  every  slave ; — it  is,  we  repeat  it,  to  us 
most  astounding  that  those  churches  and  pastors,  pledged  too  as 
th^y  had  been  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  should  have  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  churches  and  pastors  of  another  land,  of  which 
slavery  is  the  plague-spot  and  the  curse,  without  hinting  at  the 
monstrous  evil  in  their  written  communications,  or  instructing 
their  representatives  to  expostulate  with  their  slave-holding  and 
slave-defending  brethren. 

We  are  also  a  little  surprised  that  our  respected  friends  the 
deputies,  as  '  they  were  perfectly  free  to  pursue  such  a  course  as 
'  they  might  think  most  judicious  after  having  informed  them- 
*  selves  of  the  existing  state  of  parties,  and  of  the  relative  po- 
'  nlion  of  different  socieues,'  did  not  feel  themselves  impelled 
as  natives  of  Great  Britain,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  as  pledged 
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abolitioniets,  to  bear  tTieir  public  protest,  in  union  vith  some 
iiimply  humsne  and  reli^ous  agency,  agMnst.the  flagrant  incon- 
siatency  of  ChristiuiB  holdine  their  fellow  men  and  fellow  Chris- 
tians in  hopeless  and  d^ading  bondage.  They,  however,  are 
of  t>pinion,  that  th^  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  withholding 
all  aid  and  countenance  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  and  if 
that  society  pursues  any  objects  different  Irom  the  simple  one 
which  it  avows, — if,  founded  profesaedly  on  Christian  principles, 
it  be  only  or  chioSy  a  political  association,  they  were  undoubtedly 
right.  Here  Hi  are  not  able  to  form  a  competent  judgement. 
We  only  know  that  it  would  not  be  a  safe  course  for  strangers  to 
the  Anti-Slarery  Societies  in  our  own  country,  to  take  their  esti- 
mate of  their  cnaracter  from  planters  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
their  champions  at  home. 

In  justice  to  the  Authors  of  this  book,  we  ought^  however,  to 
remark,  that  it  speaks  thoroughly  out  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
However  partiians  may  censure  their  conduct  at  Richmond  and 
New  York,  this  their  manual  for  the  whole  world  is  unequivocal 
in  its  condemnation  of  this  detestable  iniquity. 

On  this  topic  we  have  dwelt  so  long  that  we  must  take  only  b 
very  cursory  notice  of  other  great  and  stirring  subjects  which 
the  volume  embraces.  Of  the  coloured  popiuation  and  their 
treatment,  we  have  a  transient  view. 

If  I  was  Bnrprised  at  the  absence  of  the  customary  procession  and 
show  on  the  4tn,  I  was  still  more  so  by  a  demonstration  witnessed  on 
the  6th.  I  had  been  prevented  by  increased  indisposition  from  leaving 
the  dty,  and  was  writing,  when  the  sound  of  a  drum,  beaten  to  keep 
the  regnlarity  of  march  canght  my  ear.  I  was  strut^  with  the  very 
genteel  and  unifiinn  dress  of  a  large  body  of  fine-looking  men,  who 
wore  blue  coots  and  white  trowscra,  before  I  noticed  the  contrast  of 
the  coal-black  countenances  of  many  of  them  with  their  snow-white 
linen.  I  soon  saw  they  were  all  coloured  people  !  This  fact  filled  mc 
with  surprise,  but  how  was  it  increased  when  the  btmnere  they  carried 
were  ^rly  in  view  ?    On  one  was  inscribed — 

"  We  by  Btcam-boatB  live,  and  our  families  maintain." 
Another  was  a  ship,  intended  to  represent  the  first  slaver  which  sailed 
to  the  American  snores  !  A  third,  displayed  a  kneeling  negro  ;  bis 
chains  were  broken  off,  and,  lo  !  the  geirins  of  liberty  hovered  over  the 
humble  form,  and  was  just  about  to  place  on  his  brows  a  chaplet  of 
laurel !  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses ;  but 
from  my  heart  did  I  bless  God,  that  my  eyos  had  beheld  that  sight.  I 
learned  that  many  were  offended,  and  scandalised,  at  such  a  pro- 
cession ;  but  the  parties  ircre  so  truly  respectable,  aud  those  who 
employed  some  of  tbem  so  influential  and  determined,  that  it  was 
deemfnl  expedient  to  let  all  pass.  This  was  truly  the  right  side  of  the 
Ohio ;  and  surely  these  cheerful  notes  of  freedom  will  not  always  be 
responded  to  across  the  Bilver  stream,  with  nought  but  groans  from  the 
sliive,  while  he  sighs,  "  Am  1  not  also  a  man  and  a  IriAlter  T" 

.  pp.  327-:  28. 
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With  regard  to  questions  which  at  this  moment  agitate  parties 
ED  violently  among  ourselves,  the  Americans  are  not  indifierent. 
The  delegates  had  an  interview  with  the  President,  which  thcj^ 
thus  describe.  ,  ,. 

■  We  found  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  vice-president, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  tne  inpreme  office,  at  the  period  of  regular 
vacancy.  It  was  a  gratifying  opportunity  of  familiar  and  animated 
oonversation  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  on  topics  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  important  interests  of  our  respective  countries-  Recent 
intelligence  from  Europe  was  touched  upon,  and  particularly  news 
rdattve  to  Ireland,  which  led  to  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of 
the  compulsory  support  of  religion  as  contrasted  whh  thst  which  is 
spontaneous  and  voluntary,  It  was  gratifying  to  ascertain  that  the 
mind  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  mighty  nation  was  as  free  from 
all  the  sophistries  arisins  out  of  the  unhallowed  blending  of  things 
sacred  with  things  lecular,  by  the  alliance  of  the  church  with  the 
state,  08  his  person  and  court  were  disencumbered  of  the  pomps  of 
royal  etiquette.  He  uttered,  with  great  emphasis,  these  memorable 
words,  "  Human  legislation  in  matters  of  religion  may  make  hypo- 
crite*, hut  it  cannot  moke  christians."  On  the  tithe  system,  particu- 
larly as  it  was  working  in  Ireland,  which  led  to  the  conversation,  the 
president  sp(dce  with  still  kindling  enei^,  and  in  terms  which  har- 
monized with  what  may  now  be  considered  public  opinion  in  every 
part  of  the  Brittsh  empire,  till  all  the  soldier  ivas  apparent  as  the 
general  exclaimed,  "  I  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  see  my 
wife  and  children  starve  while  I  was  robbed  of  one-tenth  of  my  labour 
to  support  a  religion  I  disapproved." — pp.  22—23. 

The  religioua  phenomena,  elmost  peculiar  to  America,  called 
Revivals,  are  described  in  their  genuine  and  spurious  character. 
The  former  may  be  traced  to  Scriptural  principles,  and  their 
effects  are  altogether  favourable  to  the  increase  of  true  religion. 
But  what  can  exceed  the  following  fanatical  extravagance  ? 

'  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Montpellier,  there  was  a  considerable 
excitement  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  a  celebrated  revivalist,  one 
who  drove  religion  forward  ivith  a  reckless  fury.  He  was  to  address 
young  people  tne  same  evening  ;.and  be  pursuca  bis  systematic  course 
of  moral  mechanism  for  several  days.  This  term  appears  to  me  accu- 
rately to  express,  the  fiicts.  I  afterwards  came  into  another  scene  of 
his  operations,  the  effect  of  which  had  been,  when  the  fermenting 
elements  had  subsided,  to  leave  in  more  than  one  relieious  community, 
a  residuum  of  spiritual  coldness,  bordering  on  a  disinclination  to  all 
religion,  and  productive  for  a  time  of  total  inaction.  From  delicacy  I 
conceal  his  name,  while  recording  a  specimen  of  bis  proceedings. 
After  repeated  prayers  and  appetJs,  by  which  he  almost  compelled 
multitudes  to  repair  to  the  anxious  seats,  he  asked  again  and  again  if 
they  loved  God.  They  were  silent.  *'  Will  you  not  say  that  you 
love  God  ?  Only  say  you  love,  or  wish  to  love  God."  Some  con- 
fessed ;  and  their  names  or  their  numbers  were  written  down  in  a 
memorundnm  book,  to  he  reported  as   so  many  converts.      It  was 
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enough  to  give  an  affirmative  to  the  question ;  but  many  were  not 
readily,  and  without  continual  importunity  and  management,  induced 
to  the  admission.  He  would  continue — "  Do  you  not  love  God?  Will 
you  not  nay  you  love  God  ?"  Then  taking  out  his  watch, — "  There 
now,  I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  not  brought  in  fifteen 
minutea  to  love  God,  there  will  be  no  hope  of  you — you  will  be  lost 
— you  ^nll  be  damned."  A  panse,  and  no  response.  "  Ten  minutes 
have  elapsed ;  five  minutes  only  left  for  salvation  !  If  yoa  do  not  We 
God  in  fire  minutes  you  are  lost  for  ever  I"  The  terrified  candidates: 
confess — the  record  is  made—  a  hundred  conrerta  are  reported  !' 

'  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  these  are  ranunoii  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, even  amongat  the  most  zealous  revivalists ;  but  the  lendaicy  to 
umilar  extremes  is  not  very  unfrequent.  Fanatical  eztrav^ances  «C 
this  description,  ore  unhappily  confounded  by  many,  with  efforts  whicb 
are  not  only  more  sober,  but  unobjectionable  and  useful.  In  the  esti- 
mation  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  they  disparage  a  good  cause,, 
and  provoke  some  of  them,  as  I  have  found,  to  discountenance  every 
movement  which  oomes  under  the  name  of  a  revival.  It  is  proper, 
however,  t«  look  at  this  subject  with  a  just  discrimiuation  :  to  consider 
that  the  very  counterfeit  implies  the  existence  of  the  valuable  coin  ; 
that  there  may  be  a  holy,  and  assuredly  is  in  many  parts  of  America, 
a  beneficial  excitement  which  essentially  differs  from  a  fanatical  com< 
motion ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  undervalue,  or  be  repelled  from 
energetic  measures  which  have  the  stamp  of  reality,  religion,  and 
scripture  upon  them,  by  the  indiscretions  and  impieties  of  spiritual 
mecnanists,  zealots,  and  alarmists.' — pp.  180,  181. 

Education  is  making  the  most  rapid  advances  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  Schools,  colleges,  universities,  are  every- 
where rising  to  meet  the  awakening  energies  of  the  popular  mind. 
Female  establishments,  possessing  a  collegiate  character,  ar^ 
growing  up  into  importance.  The  deputies  were  present  at  the 
anniversary  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  at  New  Hampton,  of 
which  they  give  the  following  account. 

'  The  examinations  in  the  female  department  were  anticipated  with 
great  interest,  and,  to  us,  it  appeared  that  this  seminary  could  assert 
greater  pretensions  to  superiority  in  comparision  with  others  than  the 
boy's  school.  An  opportunity  had  been  afforded  of  attending  the  or- 
dinary studies  of  the  pupils,  having  nevertheless  a  reference  to  the  ex- 
amination ;  and  a  more  substantial  course  of  education  we  never  wit- 
nessed. WTiatever  was  taught,  appeared  to  be  taught  thoroughly.  No 
doubt  considerable  preparation  bad  been  made  expressly  for  the  annual 
display ;  but  ample  evidence  was  given  of  an  acquaintance  with  prin- 
ciples, and  not  merely  the  attainment  of  a  superficial  smattering  to  be 
forgotten  as  quickly  as  acquired.  It  was  sumciently  obvious  that  the 
exercises  were  not  Inere  recitations  from  memory,  out  a  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  mind  was  apparent,  both  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  We  shall  gice  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  topics  which  en- 
gaged our  attention  on  the  public  day. 

'  A  judicious  examination  in  Butler's  Analogy  was  proceeding  as  we 
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entered  the  hall ;  the  teacher  took  the  ground  of  such  opponents  as 
the  author  combats ;  an\l  by  slating  in  her  own  language  the  objections 
he  answers  and  removes,  elicited  the  knowledge  which  bad  been  ob> 
tained  hv  the  previous  study  of  the  work,  and  of  the  subjects  it  con- 
tains. This  was  followed  by  esaminations  in  algebra,  on  the  black 
board,  which  was  covered  with  figures,  executed  with  the  utmost  neat- 
ness. Many  demonstrations  were  thus  given  in  the  higher  branches 
of  arithmetic,  and  in  algebra.  Quadratic  equations  were  performed  by 
the  young  ladies,  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  explained  with  the  promp- 
titude which  bespeaks  clearness  of  conception.  Next  followed  a  class 
of  botanists,  who,  with  a  bouquet  for  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of 
a  flower  to  each,  proceeded  to  classi^  and  arrange  them  scientifically. 
A  lively  original  discussion,  on  the  most  rational  mode  of  commemora- 
ting the  4th  of  July  ensued,  as  a  sort  of  interlude.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  examination  of  two  Toung  children,  in  the  elements  of 
geometry,  conducted  by  one  of  the  elder  pupils.  Portions  of  the  first 
and  seventh  book  of  Virgil's  ^neid  were  then  translated  and  analysed. 
A  clever  dialogue  on  education  was  sustained  with  spirit.  It  was  in- 
tended to  represent  a  morning  visit,  supposed  to  be  mode  by  two 
fashionables,  to  two  literary  ladies  ;  wiiich  led  to  an  amusing  alter- 
cation on  Ibeir  respective  pursuits,  iB  which  were  many  sallies  of  wit, 
indicative  of  considerable  ingenuity  in  those  who  composed  the  piece. 
These  episodes  relieved  and  enlightened  the  meeting,  instead  of  music. 
Creneral  history,  with  someportions  of  ancient  history,  taught  by  dic- 
tation, were  introduced,  llie  movements  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  were  described  on  a  blank  map,  and  a  little  girl,  about 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  gave  a  histc^  of  St.  Paul.  An  originhl 
poem  followed— and  in  succession,  astronomy — an  essay  on  America  aa 
It  WHS,  and  as  it  is — reading  in  French,  which  was  well  pronounced  and 
tranBlated^.and  English  poetry.  These  studies  must  have  been  in- 
structive, from  the  careful  analysis  of  each  line,  to  which  the  pupils 
were  accnatooied  ;  but  there  was  a  cadence,  which,  ivithout  specimens 
we  had,  might  have  led  to  the  inference,  that  the  whole  scnool  was 
accustomed  to  read  line  after  line  en  masse,  thereby  acquiring  the 
same  tones  and  emphasis.  A  class  was  examined  in  Wayland's  Moral 
Science.  This  was  succeeded  by  physiology,  natural  history,  and  geo- 
graphy. A  bible  class  gave  so  correct  a  synoptical  view  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  l^mans,  and  evinced  so  much  acquaintance  with  the  general 
scope  of  the  author,  and  the  reasoning  in  different  chapters,  as  to  re- 
flect the  highest  credit  on  the  assiduous  teacher,  who  had  communi- 
cated so  much  information.  One  young  lady  then  read  an  original 
address  to  a  society  which  hod  been  formed  among  them,  under  the  de- 
signation of  a  "Missionary  Association;"  another,  about  to  leave 
school,  delivered  a  valedictory  address.  Both  these  were  admirable; 
the  latter  was  full  of  tender  pathos.  We  were  then  requested  to  clnse 
.  this  long  day's  session,  which  we  did  by  an  address  and  prayer. 

•  In  this  seminary,  there  are  but  few  very  young  persons.  The 
greater  part  will  probably  become  teachers,  and  may  be  considered  as 
in  training  for  those  numerous  common  or  district  schools,  which  will 
,be  immensely  benefited  by  a  more  competent  class  of  instructors.  The 
remainder  are  young  ladles  of  respectable  &tnilies,  who  resort  here  to 
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finish  their  educatioii.  Of  those  who  arc  more  advanced  in  age,  or 
who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers,  no  inconsiderable  number  arc 
necessitated  to  spend  one  half  their  time  in  some  profitable  employ- 
ment;  that  by  carefully  husbanding  their  wages,  they- may  hare 
wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  education,  daring  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  This  honourable  ambition  was  creditable  to  the  pupil, 
BB  it  is  beneficial  to  society ;  and  it  is  found,  that  among  them  are 
manr  of  the  most  promising  scholars.  Such  propriety  of  conduct  is 
displayed,  that  no  distinctions  are  necessary,  and  none  are  attempted 
to  be  made  in  the  seminary  ;  nor  could  it  generally  be  known  that  any 
were  ever  occupied  in  milk  or  other  &ctories,  but  from  their  periodical 
absence,  and  other  accidental  circumstances. 

'  The  same  charges  for  tuition  are  made  to  ell ;  but  the  expenses  are 
materially  different  for  board,  which  each  adapts  to  her  means.  All 
the  scholars  reside  in  the  houses  kept  for  the  purpose,  by  persons  of 
approved  respectability,  and  where  they  live  as  memhera  of  the  iamily. 
The  teachers  have  only  to  attend  them  in  the  recitation  rooms.  It  is 
in  fact,  a  college  for  femalet,  as  much  so  as  are  the  university  esta- 
blishments for  men ;  only  there  are  no  commons,  as  in  the  male  depart- 

'  In  some  of  the  boarding  honses,  a  number  can  contrive  to  live  for 
very  little  more  than  five  shillings  per  week,  each  ;  and  the  charge  for 
education  is  small.  Draiving  is  taught,  but  not  music  and  dancing. 
The  two  former  accomplishments  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  pursued  in 
America  with  the  same  success  as  in  England ;  for  while  there  are 
specimens  of  individual  proficiency,  there  is  a  want  of  general  excel- 
lence. In  studying  botany,  each  pupil  collects  and  arranges,  often  with 
much  taste  and  elegance,  specimens  which  are  prepared  and  preserved 
In  an  album,  with  snch  apt  poetical  or  prose  quotations,  as  mnc^  ma^ 
dictate.  We  received  an  elegant  present  of  a  Hoiius  Siccus.  In  this 
description  of  female  education,  so  easily  attainable  by  individuals  frmn 
any  class  who  may  aspire  to  it,  England  is  greatly  surpassed  by  Ame- 
rica. We  have  but  few,  if  any,  institutions  resembling  this;  hut  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  why  the  plan  of 
proprietaij  schools  should  not  be  extended  to  our  daughters,  or  why 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  more  substantial  and 
extended  education.  That'  a  large  number  of  British  ladies  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  country,  who  yield  to  the  ladies  of  no  nations  in 
the  new  or  in  the  old  world,  maybe  confidently  maintained  ;  but  equal 
advantages  with  those  enjoyed  in  the  female  academies  of  America, 
are  by  no  means  accessible.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  mass  of  fe- 
males with  us,  grow  up  comparatively  in  ignorance  of  much  that  is 
taught  at  New  Hampton.'     pp.  392—39?. 

On  the  principal  subject,  namely,  "  the  Bapdsts  in  America", 
the  Work  is  tull  of  information.  It  deTelops  tbe  wonderful 
operation  of  the  voluntary  principle,  and  shews  that  religion,  when 
flowing  through  this  channel,  is  then  only  distinguished  by  its 
own  genuine  charactei  of  liberality  and  energy. 

We  are  told  tfa&t  '  as  soon  as  a  project  is  announced  which 
*  wears  the  aspect  of  utility,  the  question  it— Well,  what  eicHon 
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Bh«U  be  taken  upon  t^iis  P"     The  requisite  amount  is  detennined, 
dollars  instantly  pour  in,  and  the  work  is  accomplished. 

Our  readers  vil)  be  pleased  with  the  following  sketch  of  indi- 
vidual char&cter. 

'  Nathaniel  Ripley  Cobb,  Esq.,  displayed  the  character  of  a  chribt* 
IAN  MERCHANT  in  all  its  varieties  of  excellence.  He  was  bom  No;- 
vember  3,  1798;  in  May,  1818,  joined  Dr.  Sharp's  church  in  Boston; 
commenced  business  in  1819;  married  Sarfth,  the  daughter  of  T. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  in  1820;'  and  after  several  weeks  of  decline,  expired 
Mav  22,  1834,  in  the  .S6th  year  of  his  age.  Ue  was  one  of  the  few 
nohle-bearted  men  of  wealth,  whose  affluence  is  constantly  proved  by 
their  munilicence.  Yet  it  was  not  always  from  what  is  strictly  de- 
nominated afflneaoe  that  he  was  so  benevolent,  inasmuch  as  the  vows 
of  God  were  upon  him  that  he  would  never  become  rich  ;  and  he  re-  - 
deemed  the  bol^  pledge  which  he  had  given  by  consecrating  his  gains 
to  the  Lord.  In  November,  1821,  he  drew  up  the  tollowing  remark- 
able document : — 

'  "  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  never  be  worth  more  than  50,000 
dollars. 

'  "  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  give  one-fourth  of  the  net  profits  of 
my  business  to  charitable  and  religions  uses. 

"■If  J  am  ever  worth  20,000  dollars,  I  will  give  one  half  of  my  net 
profits  ;  and  if  I  am  ever  worth  3<l,000,  I  will  give  three-fourths ;  and 
the  whole  after  50,000  dollars.  So  help  me  God ;  or  give  to  a  more 
ftithfiil  steward,  and  set  me  aside. 

'"Nov.  1821.  "N.R.  Cobb." 

'  He  adhered  to  this  covenant  with  conscientious  fidelity.  At  one 
time,  liadins  his  property  had  increased  beyond  50,000  dollars,  be  at 
once  devoted  the  surplus  7>500  as  a  foundation  for  a  professorship  in 
the  Newton  Institution,  to  which,  on  various  occasions  during  hia 
short  life,  he  gave  at  least  twice  that  amount.  Though  a  baptist,  afid 
ever  ready  to  perform  any  service  for  the  church  and  the  denomination 
to  which  he  belonged,  yet  he  wan  prompt  in  affording  aid  to  all  wise 
designs  which  appeared  to  have  a  claim  upon  him  as  a  christian,  a 
philanthropist,  and  a  patriot.  He  was  a  generous  friend  to  manv 
young  men,  whom  he  assisted  in  establishing  themselves  in  business, 
and  to  many  who  were  unfortunate. 

'  Seldom  was  this  excellent  man  absent  from  any  meetings  of  the 
church,  even  amidst  the  greatest  pressure  of  busipess.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  constantly  aided  his  pastor  in  the  in- 
quiry meeting.  His  temper  was  placid,  bis  manners  affable,  his  inte- 
grity entire.  He  was,  besides,  distinguished  by  great  business  ta- 
lents, and  by  an  acute  penetration  into  the  characters  of  men.  Ener- 
gy and  activity  were  his  element.  We  could  willingly  transcribe  his 
diary  before  us ;  but  a  very  few  short  sentences,  uttered  in  his  last 
sickness,  must  suffice  :  "  Within  the  last  few  days,  I  have  had  some 
glorious  views  of  heaven.  It  is  indeed  a  glorious  thing  to  die.  I 
have  been  active  and  busy  in  the  world.  I  have  enjoyed  it  as  much 
as  any  one.  God  has  prospered  me.  I  have  every  thing  to  tie  nie 
here.     I  am  happy  in  my  femlly ;  I  have  property  enough,  but  how 
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gmaU  and  mean  doe«  this  world  sppear  when  we  are  on  a  sick  bed  ! 
Nothing  can  equal  my  enjoyment  in  the  near  prospect  of  heaven. 
My  hope  iR  Christ  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  other  things. 
The  Mood  of  Christ,  the  hlood  of  Christ,  none  but  Christ." 

'  Alas,  how  little  did  we  imagine,  while  for  a  few  days  partahimg 
of  the  elegant  hospitalities  of  the  mansion,  from  which  this  chritlian 
merchant  had  so  lately  departed  to  our  "  Father's  house,"  that  our 
beloved  {riend,  his  then  snrviving  widow,  would  soon  and  suddenly  be 
summoned  to  rejoin  her  husband  !  Scarcely^  however,  had  we  re- 
crosscd  the  Atlantic,  when  the  intelligence  reached  us.  We  blend 
our  sympathies  with  those  who  live,  knowing  that  "  the  survivors 
die!"'     pp.  412-414. 

We  must  pause  in  our  extracu,  making  room  for  the  followinfj 
rapid  glance  and  contrast. 

We  reached  the  summer  retreat  of  Dr.  Channing  as  the  sun  was 
setting  gloriously  ;  and  hastened  from  the  resplendence  of  mere 
matter  to  the  coruscations  of  mind.  That  eminent  individual  wel- 
comed Dr.  Dunn  and  me  at  the  door,  with  nnaasuming  simplicity  of 
manners.  At  the  table  of  a  man  whose  fame  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, and  must  live  in  history,  we  found  every  thing  to  prove  that 
the  domestic  and  personal  virtues  lived  in  happy  rivalry  with  the 
literary  powers.  If  the  one  elevated  the  man,  the  other  adomed  the 
fiuher  and  the  IHend.  Dr.  Channing  is  unassuming  ;  in  a  decree, ' 
too,  it  may  be  said  unintposing.  Himself  does  not  seem  a  living 
edition  of  his  works.  In  this  he  differs  from  my  late  friend,  Robert 
Hall,  whose  private  life  and  conversation  was  a  continued  re- 
flection, more  or  less  vivid,  according  to  circumstances,  of  his 
extraordinary  writings.  He,  too,  was  unassuming,  but  he  appeared 
as  well  as  max,  the  great  man.  Eccentric,  witty  in  conversation, 
and  when  consulted  on  a  particular  point  of  doctrine  or  practical 
conduct,  fiill  of  argumentative  subtlety  and  just  discrimination. 
Thexe  men  agree  in  the  superiority,  not  in  the  mode  of  their  talents, 
either  in  private  or  public.  In  private.  Dr.  Channing  is  calm,  col- 
lected, sensible,  and  agreeable  ;  Mr.  Hall  was  rapid  and  chaste  in 
diction,  oflen  impassioned,  and  not  unfrequently  inconsiderate  in  his 
remarks  on  persons  or  performances,  and  tenacious,  sometimes  play- 
folly,  of  curious  or  unimportant  theories,  hastily  adopted,  and  to  be 
soon  abandoned.  -  In  public,  Dr.  Channing,  as  a  preacher  with  a  uni-' 
tarian  creed,  is  deliberate,  acute  in  argument,  interesting  in  manner, 
delivering  or  reading  well-arranged  compositions ;  Mr.  Hall  was, 
with  an  orthodox  doctrine,  somewhat  indistinct  and  hesitating  in  his 
utterance,  having  no  elegance  of  manner,'  bnt  vivid,  ardent,  incon- 
ceivably fertile  in  extemporaneous  thought,  and  at  once  convincing, 
brilliant,  and  impressive ;  for  ever  hovering  between  the  pathetic  and 

We  congratulate  the  voluntary  churches  of  Great  Britain  on' 
ttle  appearance  of  a  Work  like-the  present.  It  is  an  excellent 
supplement  to  Reed  and  Matbeion'B  more  general   narrative ; 
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while  to  the  English  BaptisU  this  iiitroductioii  to  their  AmericMi 
brethren  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  For  many 
valuable  observations  on  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
Canadas,  and  the  importance  of  a  miBsion  to  these  our  long- 
neglected  colonies,  we  must  refer  to  the  Work  tself 


Art.  VII. — A  Day  in  the  Wood*  ;  a  connected  Series  of  Tules  and  Poemi. 
By  Thomas  Miller,  Basket- Maker,  Author  of  Songs  of  the  Sea- 
Nympha,  &c     12mo.  pp.   338.     London,  1836. 

t^pHAT  the  worldiBOveratocked  with  authors,' says  Mr.  Miller, 
'-  '  is  not  to  be  disputed  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  too 
'  full  of  basket-makers.*     Which  path  shall  the  author  pursue  ? 

"  Oh  !  how  happy  could  he  be  with  either 

"  If  he  were  folly  employed." 

Our  reply  would  be,  let  him  pursue  both.  These  fiowers  ought 
assuxedly  to  secure  the  ^e  of  his  baskets ;  and  put  him  iu  heart 
to  go  on  weaving, at  the  same  time  his  osiers  and  hie  rhymes. 
If  Uiere  were  not  too  many  basket-makers,  we  should  have  no 
authors ;  for  it  is  only  in  densely  peopled  communities,  where 
the  hands  are  too  numerous,  that  there  are  heads  to  spare  for  the 
author's  craft,  or  that  a  fund  is  created  out  of  which  to  pay  for 
the  products  of  literary  labour.  But  such  a  man  as  the  Author 
of  this  volume  cannot  be  a  supernumerary  at  Nature's  board. 
He  brings  with  him  a  ticket  specially  endorsed ;  and  he  will  be 
welcomed,  now  he  is  known,  with  a  '  Friend,  go  up  higher.' 

The  public  have  ces^ed  to  marvel  at  what  might  once  have 
been  regarded  as  a  literary,  phenomenon— genius  springing  up, 
like  a  chance-sown  seed,  in  the  very  footsteps  of  pover^. 
It  is  no  strange  thing  now,  to  find  peasants  and  operatives, 
ploughmen  and  weavers  displaying  powers  of  mind,  and  even  a 
degree  of  reSned  taste  and  &ncy,  such  as  would  once  have  been 
presumed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  educated  and  privileged  classes. 
Still,  there  is  something  not  a  little  extraordinary  in  Mr.  Miller's 
simple  story.  These  pages  are  '  the  production  of  an  entirely 
'  uneducated  person,  who  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  was  thrust 
*  forth  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  his  liands ' ;  and  who, 
at  the  time  of  composing  tLem,  was  altogether  dependent  for 
support  upon  his  own  manual  labour  in  basket-making. 

'  Many  portions  of  the  volume  were  written  amid  the  fatigue  and 
esertioa  consequent  upon  several  hours'  daily  perambulation  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  in  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  dispose  of  his 
baskets ;  when  his  spirit  was  subdued  by  porertv  and  disKappointment, 
when  even  hope  had  deserted  his  dwelling,  and  aetpair  sat  brooding  by 
kis  hearth.' 
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He  had  under  these  circumstances  t&ken  *  refuge  in  one  of 
'  those  silent  alleys,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in  busy  London, 
*  where  hearts  break  diuly,  whose  deep  feelings  are  wholly  on- 
'  known  to  the  gay  and  prosperous,'^ when  the  Editor  of 
'  "  Friendship's  Offering "  sought  him  out;  hia  attention  having 
been  excited  by  a  passage  iu  a  letter  of  the  author's  read  in  his 
presence ;  and,  after  the  perusal  of  a  few  of  his  poems, '  essayed, 
'through  the  medinm  of  the  Annual  alluded  to,  to  drag  him  ftom 
his  obscurity,'  The  merit  of  the  poems .  inserted  in  that  volume 
did  not  escape  our  notice ;  but  we  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  had  been  composed.  We  had 
marked  the  foUowifig  poem  for  extract,  and  omitted  it  merely  for 
want  of  room.  Our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that,  apart  from 
all  such  considerations,  it  is  one  of  no  ordinary  merit,  rich  with 
picturesque  beauty  and  im^native  feeling. 

'  The  Olu  Fountain. 
'  Deep  in  the  bosom  of  s  silent  wood. 

Where  an  etenuJ  twilight  dimly  reignH, 


Aronnd  the  apot,  that  few  dare  venture  near  ;— 
The  bubbling  water  spreads  a  superatitious  fear. 

'  It  looks  so  old,  and  grey,  ivith  moss  besprant, 

And  carven  imagery,  grotesque  or  quaint ; 
Eagles  and  lions  are  with  dragons  blent. 

And  cross-winged  cherub ;  while  o'er  all  a  saint 
Bends  grimly  down  with  &ozen,  blown-back  hair. 
And  on  the  dancing  spray  its  dead  eyes  ever  stare. 

'  From  ont  a  dolphin's  mouth  the  water  leaps, 

And  frets,  and  tumbles  to  its  bed  of  gloom  ; — 
So  daik  the  umbrage  under  which  it  sweeps. 

Blackened  by  distance  to  a  dreary  tomb ; 
With  murmurs  fraught,  and  many  a  gibbering  sound, 
Ourgle,  and  moan,  and  hiss,  and  plash,  and  litful  bound. 

*  0 1  'tis  a  spot  where  man  might  sit  and  weep 

His  cbiloish  griefs  and  pettv  cares  away. 
Wearied  Ambition  might  lie  t^ere  and  sleep. 

And  hoary  Crime  in  silence  kneel  to  pray. 
The  fountain's  voice,  the  day-beams  faintly  given. 
Tell  of  that  star-light  land  we  pass  in  dreams  to  Heaven. 

'  There  lovely  forms  in  olden  times  were  seen. 

And  snowy  kirtles  waved  between  the  trees ; 
And  light  feet  swept  along  the  velvet  green. 

And  the  rude  anthem  roee  upon  thel>reeze. 
When,  round  the  margin,  Engknd's  early  daughters 
Worshipped  the  rough-hewn  saint  J;hat  yet  bends  o'er  the  waters. 
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'  And  some  bent  priest,  whose  locks  were  white  as  snow. 

Would  raise  his  trembling  hands  and  voice  to  pray : 
All  would  be  husked,  save  that  old  fountain's  flow. 

That  rolling  bore  the  echoes  br  away. 
Perchance  a  dove,  amid  the  foliage  dim. 
Might  raise  a  coo,  then  pause  to  list  their  parting  hymn. 

'  But  they  are  gone,— and  ages  have  passed  by  ;— 

The  inlaid  missal  will  be  seeu  no  more; 
And  beauteous  fonns,  and  many  a  radiant  eye 

That  flashed  with  joy  and  hope  in  days  of  yore, 
Is  darkened  now,  all  still  their  bosom-throes. 
While  that  old  Fountain's  stream  through  the  deep  ftu^st  flows.' 


.  Our  next  speciiAen  is  fully  equal  to  this  in  beauty,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  especially  considering  the  triteness  of  the 
subject.  Who  can  listen  to  the  skylark  without  a  gush  of  poetry 
at  his  heart;  and  who  that  has  an  ear  to  drink  in  its  ever-varying 
liquid  song,  is  ever  tired  of  listening  P  Countless  successions  <$ 
these  songsters  have  been  repeating  the  same  anthem  from  the 
creation  ;  and  generation  after  generation  of  human  beings  have 
listened  to  them  with  the  same  glad  and  half-envious  feeling. 
And  stilt,  the  genuine  poet,  like  the  lark  itself,  has  the  power  to 
throw  the  freshness  of  novelty  or  of  variety  into  bis  strain. 
Listen  .' 

TO  THE  SKY-LARK. 

'  Whither  away  7  companion  of  the  sun, 

So  high,  uiis  laughing  mom?  Are  those  soft  clouds 
Of  floating  silver,  which  appear  to  shun 

Day's  golden  eye,  thy  home  ?  or  why,  'mid  shrouds 
Of  loosened  lisht,  dost  thou  pour  forth  thy  songT 
Descend,  sun-Toving  bird,  nor  try  thy  strength  thus  long  ! 

'Ethereal  songster  1  soaring  merrily. 

Thy  wings  keep  time  to  thy  rich  music's  Bow  ; 
Rolling  along  the  sky  celestiuly, 

And  echoing  o'er  the  bill's  wood-waving  brow, 
Along  the  flood,  that  bock  reflects  the  sky. 
And  thee,  thou  warbling  speck,  deep-mirrored  from  on  high. 

'  And  thou  host  vanished,  singing,  from  my  sight  I 
So  must  this  earth  be  lost  to  eyes  of  thine ; 
Around  thee  is  illimitable  light, 
-  "  idl 


Thou  lookest  down,  and  all  appears  to  shine 
uright  as  above!  Thine  is  a  ilonous  way, 
Pavilioned  all  around  with  g^den-spreading  day! 


'  The  brood  unbounded  sky  is  all  thine  own ; 
The  silvery -sheeted  heaven  is  thy  domain  ; 
No  land-mark  there,  no  hand  to  bring  thee  down, 
Clad  monarch  of  the  blue  eternal  plain! 
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To  tbee  ii  airy  ipace  far-BtretcIiing  given. 

The  Tist  uDmeuured  floor  of  cfaenibim-lrod  heaven  ! 

'  And  thou  hut  gone,  perchance  to  catch  the  sound 

Of  BDgel-voices,  heard  far  up  the  aky ; 
And  wQt  return,  bamxHiiout  to  the  ground ; 

Then  with  new  music  taught  by  those  on  high. 
Ascend  again,  and  carol  o'er  the  bowers 
Of  woodbines  waving  sweet,  and  wild  bee-bended  flowers. 

'  Lovest  thon  to  sing  alone  above  the  dews. 

Leaving  the  nightingale  to  cheer  the  night. 
When  rides  the  moon,  chuing  the  shadowy  hues 

From  dark  robed  trees,  and  scattering  tar  her  light 
O'er  tarn  and  tower  ?  —But  thou  art  wid)  the  sun. 
Looking  on  wood  and  vale,  where  low-voiced  rivers  run. 

'  I  hear  thy  strain ; — now  ttiou  art  Dcaring  earth, 

Like  quivering aapens  moves  each  flutteriog  wing; 
Rising  in  glee,  thou  comest  down  in  mirth  ; 

Hast  heard  the  serapha  to  ^eir  Maker  sing 
The  morning  hymn  ;  and  com'st  to  teach  thy  mate 
The  anthem  thou  hast  brought  from  heaven's goid-Iigh ted  gate? 


'  Lute  of  the  sky !  farewell,  till  I  again 
Climb  these  cloud-Kazinir  hilts  T  Tl 


Climb  these  cloud-gazing  hilts  T  Thou  must  not  come 
1  o  where  I  dwell,  nor  pour  thy  heaven-caught  strain 

Above  the  curling  of  my  snaky  home. 
Others  may  hear  thee,  see  thee,  ^et  not  steal 
That  joy  from  thy  glad  song  which  at  this  hour  I  feel !  " 

As  a  still  more  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  Author's  powers, 
we  must  ffve  '  The  Dying  Widow ',  which  has  a  homely  vigour 
and  pothos  that  remind  us  of  the  few  lyrical  productions  of 
Crabbe.  We  do  not  prefer  such  subjects,  and  are  half  disposed 
to  reseut  having  our  critical  diguity  moved  to  tears  by  a  btulad  :  ' 

nevertheless  we  cannot  deny  the  talent  of  the  artist. 

'  THK    UTINO    WIDOW. 

'  "  Thosk  cold  white  curtain-folds  displace — 

That  form  I  would  no  longer  see ;  i 

They  have  awumed  my  husband's  hoe,  I 

And  all  night  long  it  looked  at  me :  { 

I  wished  it  not  to  go  awav. 

Yet  trembled  while  it  aid  remain  ; 
I  dosed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  pray — 

Alas !  I  tried  in  vain. 

'  "  I  know  my  head  is  very  weak,  | 

I've  seen  what  lancy  can  create ; 
I  limg  have  ielt  too  low  to  speak,— 

Oh  !  I  have  thought  too  much  of  late— 
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I  have  a  few  reqnesM  to  make : 

JuBt  wipe  these  blinding  tean  away ; — 

I  know  four  love,  and  for  my  sake 
You  will  them  all  obey. 

■  "  My  child  haa  scarce  a  month  been  dead, 

My  hnsband  has  been  dead  but  five ; 
What  dreary  hours  since  then  have  fled  ! 

I  wonder  I  am  yet  alive. 
My  child  I  through  him  Death  aimed  the  blow. 

And  from  that  hour  I  did  decline ; 
His  coffin,  when  my  head  liea  low, 

I  would  have  placed  on  mine. 
'  "  Those  letters  which  my  husband  sent 

Before  he  perished  in  the  deep  ;— 
What  hours  in  reading  them  I've  spent. 

Whole  nights,  in  which  I  could  not  sleep : 
Oh  !  they  are  worn  with  many  a  tear. 

Scarce  fit  for  other  eyes  to  see ; 
But  oft  when  sad  they  did  me  cheer, — 

Pray  bury  them  with  me. 
'  "  This  little  cap  my  Henry  wore. 

The  very  day  before  he  died  ; 
And  I  shall  never  kiss  it  more — 

When  dead  you'll  place  it  by  my  side  ; 
I  know  these  tnoughta  are  w^k,  but  oh  ! 

What  will  a  vacant  heart  not  crave  ? 
And  as  none  else  can  love  them  bo, 

I'll  bear  them  to  my  grave. 

'  "  The  miniatare  that  still  I  wear, 

When  dead  I  would  not  have  removed  r 
'Tis  on  my  heart — oh  leave  it  there. 

To  &nd  its  way  to  where  I  loved; 
My  husband  threw  it  round  my  neck. 

Long,  long  before  he  called  me  bride ; 
Aud  I  was  told  that  'midst  the  wreck 

He  kissed  mine  ere  he  died. 

'  There's  little  that  I  care  for  now. 

Except  this  simple  wedding  ring ; 
I  feithfully  have  kept  my  tow. 

And  feel  not  an  accusing  sting : 
I  never  yet  have  laid  it  by 

A  moment  since  my  bridal  day : 
Where  he  first  placed  it  let  it  lie  : 

Oh  !  take  it  npt  away  I 
'  "  Now  wrap  me  in  my  wedding  gown. 

You  scarce  can  think  how  cold  I  feel ; 
And  smooth  my  ruffled  pillow  down : 

Oh  !  how  my  clouded  senses  reel ! 
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Great  Ood  !  nipport  me  to  the  Iwt ! 

Oh,  let  more  air  into  tbe  room ; 
The  atrnggle  now  is  nearly  past, 

Hiuband  and  child  I  I  come  I " ' 

Of  the  nimtive  which  compoees  the  grtmnd-work  of  the  volume 
we  ihall  only  Bay  that  it  is  prose  by  a  poet— a  very  pretty  green 
basket-worli  to  hold  the  flowers. 


Art.  VIII.  Narrative  of  a  Journeg  to  the  Zootu  Country,  in  South 
Africa :  By  CapUin  AUen  F.  Gardiner,  R.N.  Undertaken  in 
1835.     8vn.  pp.  412.     London.  1836. ' 

CCARCELY  a  monthly  number  of  our  Journal  passes  from 
^  our  hands,  in  which  we  have  not  to  notice  some  accession  to 
our  geographical  knowledge,  or  to  the  materials  for  what  the  Poet 
styles  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind '",  obtained  by  the  enterprise 
and  patient  labour  of  Christian  Missionaries,  whose  stations  form, 
in  every  continent  or  island  shore,  the  out-posts  of  civilization. 
Southern  Africa  is,  at  this  moment,  attracting  an  increasing  portion 
of  the  public  attention,  owing  to  various  circumstances  whidi  have 
combined  to  impart  interest  to  its  hitherto  neglected  shores 
and  unexplored  recesses.  The  CafTer  war,  the  projected  new  co- 
lony on  the  South  eastern  coast,  and  the  exploratory  expedition 
into  the  interior,  are  the  circumstances  we  .more  especially  refer  to, 
as  concurring  to  6x  attention  upon  this  rqpon  ;  and  the  barba- 
rous natitms  confounded  under  the  unmeaning  appellation  of 
Cafler  or  heathen,  are  banning  to  attract  a  more  discriminating 
and  enlightened  curiosin.  Among  these  nations  the  Zooln  or 
Amasoolu,  who  occupy  the  territory  bounded  southward  by  Um- 
zemvooboo  or  Hippopotamus  River,  are  now  ascertained  to  be  one 
of  the  most  wwlike  and  powerful.  The  present  volume,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Author's  persevering  and  not  unsuccesBful  m- 
fbrts  to  establish  a  civilizing  intercourse  with  these  barbarians, 
cannot  therefore  but  be  received  with  deep  interest. 

Captain  Gardiner  has  presented  to  us  an  artless  narrative, 
somewhat  deficient,  as  he  seems  well  aware,  in  point  of  compo- 
sition and  arrangement,  and  drawn  up  under  great  disadvantages, 
but  replete  with  novel  and  curious  information.  If  not  an  adept 
in  the  physical  sciences,  the  Author  is  both  an  artist  and  a  poet; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  devotional  effusions  which  are 
thickly  scattered  over  his  pages,  the  numerous  plates  of  scenery 
and  costumes  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  will  be  an  attractive 
feature,  as  they  add  not  a  little  to  the  substantial  value  of  the 
volume. 

The  Amasoolu  are  at  present  divided  into  two  communities 
under  their  respective  sovereigns  Dingaru  and  Umselekaz.    Din- 
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gam  is  the  immediate  successor  of  the  formidable  conqueror, 
Chacba ;  and  his  capital  is  called  Unkungenglove,  situated,  ap< 
parently,  at  do  great  distance  S.W.,  of  Nobamba,  the  former  seat 
of  government.  It  was  to  this  sable  monarch  our  Author's  mis- 
sion W3S  directed.  His  whole  kingdom.  Captain  Gardiner  says, 
may  be  conridered  as  a  c»mp ;  every  male  belonging  to  one  of  the 
tbree  orders  of  veterans,  younger  soldiers,  and  lade  who  have  not 
served  in  war. 

*  Throughout  the  country  diere  are  ekinda  or  barrack  towns,  in 
which  a  certain  nuraber  of  each  class  are  formed  into  a  regiment,  from 
six  hundred  to  about  one  thousand  strong,  and  where  they  are  obliged 
to  assemble  during  half  the  year,  principally  for  the  practice  of  dan- 
cing, which  is  considered  as  a  military  exercise.  In  the  whole  country 
there  we  said  to  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  large  ekdndat,  and  seve- 
ral of  a  smaller  size ;  and  it  is  supposed,  but  I  cannot  speak  from 
personal  obserriition,  that  they  can  bring  50,000  men  into  the  field. 
Each  regiment  is  commanded  by  from  two  to  ten  principal  ofHcers, 
that  arc  called  Indoonas,  of  which  one  is  considered  as  the  commaod- 
ant ;  and  these  are  assisted  by  an  inferior  class,  who  have  charge  of 
the  different  sectioiis,  and  attend  principally  to  the  distribution  of 

provisions,  shields,  &c Unkungenglove,  which  is  the  present 

seat  of  government,  and  by  far  the  largest  towo  in  the  kingdom,  is 
strictly  an  akanda,  oflScered  by  about  twenty  Indoonas,  including 
Umthlella  and  Tambooza,  who,  being  the  two  national  councillors  and. 
head  Indoonas,  are  superior  to  all  others.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  soldiers  composing  this  regiment  (about  900  strong)  are  chiefs  of 
smaller  towns,  bearing  the  appellation  of  Indoona  or  Umnumeana 
(head  of  a  village)  ;  and  it  is  evidently  with  a  political  view  of  state 
surveillance,  that  the  most  influential  of  these  are  formed  into  this 
description  of  body  guard,  and  that  all  in  rotation  arc  obliged  to  ap- 
pear and  reside  for  some  time  in  the  capital,  where  they  become  not 
only  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  those  dependent  upon  them, 
but  are  thereby  prevented  from  plotting  any  scheme  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  existing  government.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  king  has  spies  in  all  directions — an  office  which  is  here  held  in 
no  ill  repute  ;  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  on 
many  subjects,  as  the  most  trivial  conversation  Is  ofWn  reported  to 
him.  Considerable  authority  is  delegated  to  the  principal  indoona  of 
each  ekartda,  as  well  to  inflict  punishment  as  to  reward  ;  and  he  is 
always  entrusted  with  a  supply  of  brass  armlets  and  collars  for  the 
decoration  of  those  whom  he  considers  deserving  of  such  distinctions. 

'During  the  reign  of  Chacka,  every  principal  Indoona  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death;  but  this  has  since  been  greatly  curtailed; 
bingarn,  on  his  accession,  restricting  it  to  three  individuals  only — 
Umthlella,  Tambooza,  and  Eoto  the  Indoona  of  Congella.'  pp.  93 — 94. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  primitive  type  of 
military  despotism  is  repeated  in  the  institutions  of  all  ages, 
climes,  and  countries ;  those  of  the  more  barbarous  nations 
seeming    the    mimicry  of   the    customs    and   regulations  of 
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civilized  society,  sltbougll  tbey  are  rather  copi^  of  tlie  mile 
OTigioal.  We  smile  at  tbe  distributioi)  of  brass  aimlets  and  col- 
lars, fo^etting  that  the  blue  riband,  the  star,  the  epaulette  are 
but  badges  of  the  same  honorific  description  and  import.  Cap- 
tain Gardiner  was  struck  with  the  existmce  of  several  customs 
among  the  Zoolu  nation,  apparently  of  Jewish  origin.  Mr. 
Ray  has  noticed  still  more  remarkable  coincidoices  in  the  rites 
and  notions  of  the  Southern  Caders,  which  are  ea^y  ex- 
plained by  referring  them  to  au  Abyssinian  source.  The  rjte 
of  circumcigioD,  universal  among  the  Southern  Caffers  and 
Bechuanas,  does  not,  as  Mr.  Rky  had  informed  us,  prevail 
among  the  Zoolus  or  the  Fingoes.  Captain  Gardiner  assigns 
the  reason.  '  This  rite,'  he  says,  '  which  is  now  obsolete, 
obl^aed  untS\  Chacka's  reign.  He  allowed  it  to  go  into  desue- 
tude, and  bis  example  has  been  followed  by  the  whole  nation.* 
It  appears  that  Chacka,  if  not  a  different  stock,  was  '  brought 

*  up  with  TingaswBO,  king  of  the  Umtetwa,  who  is  reported  to 
'  have  been  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  to  have  originated  some 

*  parts  of  themilitary  system  which  Chacka  subsequently  brought 
'  to  such  perfection.'  The  Umtetwa*  are  stated  to  have  been 
at  that  period,  a  people  far  more'  powerful  than  the  Zoolu. 
The  latter  are,  in  fact,  composed.  Captain  Gardner  says,  of 
several  tribes  and  conquered  nations,  and  a.  great  diBerence  of 
complexion  is  observable  among  them,  some  few  being  of  a 
light  copper  colour,  while  a  dark  chocolate  is  the  prevailing 
shade,  deepening,  in  some,  to  jet  black.  The  langui^e  spoken 
by  the  Zoolus  is  radically  the  same  as  that  spoken  by  the 
Amakosa  and  other  Caffer  tribes,  bnt  the  cliks  are  less  frequent, 
and  the  vocabulary  is  often  very  different  This  dialect  is 
believed  to  be  spoken  not  only  by  the  Zoolu  trihesj  acknow- 
ledging Umselekaz  to  the  north-west,  but  also  by  a  tribe,  called 
Unguani,  whose  territory  is  situated  about  nine  days  N.N.E. 
of  Unkuiigen glove,  and  who  acknowledge  a  chief,  named  Sobuza. 
Captain  Gardiner  met  with  some  individuals  of  this  tribe,  whi> 
had  never  before  heard  any  language  but  their  own,  and  were 
amused  at  his  communicating  with  them  through  an  interpreter. 
They  described  their  country  as  bordered  by  au  arid  desert, 
e&tending  northward  and  westward  beyond  their  knowledge. 
In  the  northern  desert  there  is  a  large  river,  to  the  banks  of 
which  they  had  been,  bnt  none  bad  ever  crossed  it,  nor  had 
they  ever  heard  of  any  people-living  beyond  them,  either  iHirth 
or  west.     On  the  east  their  nearest  neighbours  were  a  Zoolu 


*  Probably  the  same  nord  as  Vatwah,  one  of  the  n 
the  Zoolu. 
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tribe,  called  Nobambas,  from  whom  they  obtained  iron  for 
heading  their  weapons.  They  had  heard  of  Sofolo,  but  had 
never  been  there  nor  seen  any  of  the  people.  Their  country 
was  acknowledged  to  be  very  insalubrious,  and  the  hot  winds 
are  sometimes  so  oppressiTe  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
ascend  to  the  tops  of  the  craggy  mountains  to  the  northward  to 
obtain  a  gasp  of  fur. 

Among  those  and  all  the  other  tribes,  with  whom  Captain 
Gardiner  came  into  contact^  the  traditionary  linowledge  of  a 
Supreme  Being  was  found  to  be  nearly  worn  out ;  and  of  reli- 
gious worship,  scarcely  a  trace  remained. 


'  The  following  brief  account  is  all  that  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  collect  on  this  subject :  it  is  agreed  among  the  Zoolus,  that 
their  forefathers  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  overruling  spirit 
whom  they  called  Villenangi  (literally  the  First  Appearer),  and  who 
soon  after  created  another  heavenly  being  of  great  power  called 
Koolukoowani,  who  once  visited  this  earth,  in  order  to  publish  the 
news,  as  they  express  it,)  as  also  to  separate  the  sexes  and  colours  . 
among  mankind  .  •  -  .  .  It  is  said,  that  many  years  ago,  though  not 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  person  now  living,  sacrifices  of  cattle 
were  offered  to  Villenangi.  The  generality  of  the  people  are  igno* 
rant  even  of  this  scwity  tradition  ;  but  since  their  recent  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  the  vague  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  again  become 
general.'     pp.  178,  9. 

An  Inguani  cliief  confessed  to  the  author  that,  on  his  long 
joiu^eys,  be  had  often  wondered  how  things  came,  but  could 
never  find  out,  and  had  always  supposed  that  they  came  by 
chance.  When  the  body  died,  Lhey  conceived  that  it  perished; 
but  that  the  soul,  aflor  it  was  in  the  ground,  entered  the  body 
of  a  snake  or  of  uome  other  animal.  They  knew  nothing  of 
either  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit.  A  tribe,  called  Inthlangwain,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Natal,  had  preserved,  however,  a 
tradition  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  called  Oukoulukoola 
(the  Great-Great);*  but  they  knew  nothing  respecting  him,  but 
that  he  originally  created  men  and  cattle,  and  taught  them  the 
use  of  the  assegai.  The  only  objects  of  worship  are  the  spirits 
of  deceased  chiefs,  whom,  in  cases  of  severe  sickness,  it  is  sought 
lo  propitiate  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  beast ;  and  a  similar  offering 
is  made  by  the  ruling  chief  to  the  spirit  of  his  immediate  ances- 
tor, preparatory  to  any  warlike  or  hunting  expedition.  No  altar, 
prayer,  or  rite,  however,  tuarks  the  sacrifice;  the  only  peculiar 
circumstance  being  that  the  bullock  is  killed  within  the  catUe- 


*  The  Koosas  or  Southern  Caffers  call  the  Supreme  Being  Uktanga, 
High  or  Supreme. 
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fold,  (cobtraiy  to  tbe  usual  practiee,)  and  ibe  flesli  ii  cooled  and 
partaken  of  on  the  spoL  Capl^n  Gardiner  asked  a  chief,  to 
whom  they  attrihuted  their  success  or  failure  in  war.  "  When 
we  are  unsuccessful,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  do  not  lAke  catUe,  we 
think  that  our  father  has  not  looked  upon  us."  The  fc^owing 
colloquy  ensued: — 

■  "  Do  you  think  your  fetben'  spirits  made  tbe  wdrld?"     "  No." 
'  "  Where  do  yoa  sappMC  the  spirit  of  a  man  goes  after  it  leaves 
the  body?" — "  We  cannot  tell." 

'  "Do  you  think  it  lives  for  ev«?" — "  That  we  cannot  tell :  we  be- 
lieve tbat  tbe  spirit  of  onr  forefathers  looks  ui>on  us  when  we  go  out  to 
war ;  but  we  do  not  thiqk  about  it  at  any  other  time."' — p.  W4. 

Upon  the  vhole,  the  2>ooIu  tribes  seem  to  be  more  deeply 
sunk  in  unintelligent  ignorance  and  depravity  than  the  southern 
CafFers,  although  superior  to  tl)em  in  physical  courage,  and  evi- 
dently not  deficient  in  capacity.  But  in  the  lowest  deep  of  hu- 
man degradation,  there  is  still  a  lower  deep.  Credible  informa- 
tion was  furnished  to  the  Author,  of  a  tribe  named  Immithlanga, 
to  the  north-vest  of  the  Zoolu  country,  who,  in  consequence  of 
an  attack  from  the  Amatembre,  had  been  first  reduced,  by  the 
pressure  of  extreme  want,  to  the  dreadfiil  necessity  of  subsisting 
upon  their  own  children,  and  had  afterwards  evinced  a  decided 
predilection  for  human  flesh  by  feasting  on  the  bodies  of  captives. 
Every  new  fact  in  the  history  of  semi-civilized  nations  serree  to 
confirm  the  general  position,  that  the  progress  of  human  society, 
in  the  absence  of  the  light  of  revelation,  is  that  of  deterioration, 
not  of  improvement,  and  that  barbarism  is  but  the  state  to  which 
all  communities  would  gravitate,  if  deprived  of  the  means  of  re- 
li^ouB  instruction,  and,  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  occu- 
pied exclusively  with  the  care  of  providing  for  their  physical 
subsistence. 

The  chief  object  which  Captiun  Gardiner  has  had  in  view  and 
at  heart,  has  been,  to  open  tlie  way  for  a  mission  to  the  Zooiti 
tribes,  and  to  interest  his  countrymen  in  the  establishment  of  a 
missionary  station  at  Port  Natal.  The  importance  of  occu{^ing 
thu  position  is  strongly  urged  by  the  Author,  who  asserts  the 
utter  impracticability  of  defending  the  province  of  Albany,  unless 
at  a  ruinous  expense,  in  the  event  of  any  rival  power  establishing 
itself  at  Port  Natal.  '  It  forms  at  tbe  same  time  the  key  to  the 
Zoolu  country ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  we  are  told, 
that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  tbe  trade  in  ivory, 
vjiich  now  passes  through  the  pestilential  climate  of  Delagea 
Bay,  would  find  its  way  to  the  healthy  shores  of  Port  Natal, 
should  the  settlement  become  sufBciently  oi^anized  by  a  local 
government.     The  American  Board  of  Missions  have  for  some 
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dme  hsd  their  atten^n  turned  to  tbe  establishment  of  a  mis- 
nonary  station  here. 

On  the  application  of  the  Author,  in  the  name  of  the  English 
reeidente,  the  Church  Misdonary  Society  have  undertaken  the 
cha^e  of  the  two  stations  projected  bv  Cap^in  Gardiner ;  but, 
it  is  added,  '  from  their  absolute  inability  to  supply  labourers  for 

*  the  worli,   it  is  yery  doubtful  whether  they  viU  be  enabled 

*  to  carry  dieir  purpose  into  execution.'  It  is  impossible  to  with- 
hold our  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  heroic  self-devotion  and 
iu^ent  zeal  manifested  by  Captain  Gardiner  in  the  cause  which 
he  has  so  warmly  espoused.  His  Berrices  as  a  pioneer  must  prove 
invahiable ;  and  the  information  which  he  has  collected  r^pect- 
ing  these  unexplored  regions  will  materially  assist  in  guiding  sub- 
sequent travellers. 

lliere  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  attempt  to  reach  Cape 
-Colony  from  Fort  Natal,  by  crossing  the  Quatblamha  mountains, 
but  which  proved  utterly  impracticable.  We  shall  insert  his 
description  of  the  cut  de  aac  m  which  his  persevering  exertions 
terminated, 

'  Finding  yesterday  morning  that  a  continued  barrier  of  steep  rocks 
prevented  all  progress  to  the  south-west,  we  sgoin  descended,  and  fbl- 
uming  the  windings  of  a  steep  acclivity,  skirted  on  our  right  by  the 
river,  forcing  its  passage  by  a  series  of  cataracts  over  tUe  huge  frag- 
ments of  rook  that  encumbered  its  bed,  we  proceeded  up  the  ravine, 
anxiously  looking  for  an  outlet-  Hemmed  m  on  two  sides  by  steep 
and  ru^ed  mountains,  we  were  still  enabled  for  three  miles  to  con- 
tinue our  course  to  the  westward ;  but  here  a  stop  was  at  once  put  to 
all  further  advance,  the  mountains  uniting  near  this  point,  and  pre- 
senting nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  crags  and  precipices,  towering 
to  a  considerable  height.  To  span  out  was  obvious— nothing  further 
was  practicable  for  waf^ons;  parties,  however,  were  sotm  detached  in 
different  directions  ;  but  after  a  toilsome  and  difficult  scramble  to  the 
summit  of'  the  neigbbouring  heights,  which  proved  to  be  our  unyield- 
ing friends,  the  noted  Quathlamba,  we  all  returned  with  the  same  un- 
favourable report  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  proceed.  Zievel 
spots  indeed  there  were — and  could  the  wagons  by  any  means  have 
been  convened  to  the  top,  it  is  probable  that  for  five  or  six  thiles  they 
might  travel  without  difficulty ;  but,  then  the  deacent  I — and  the 
complete  labyrinth  of  rocky  precipices  which  seemed  to  intersect  the 
country  in  every  direction,  made  it  evident  that  the  same  labour  must 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  before  we  could  hope  to  snrmount  the 
s  dilGcnlties  with  which  we  were  beset.  While  on  this  fruitless  search, 
numerous  traces  of  horses  and  cattle  were  observed ;  and  Jacob  re- 
ported that  he  had  traced  a  well-beaten  path  to  the  brink  of  a  cave, 
which  appeared  to  be  inhabited.  No  time  was  lost  in  exploring  this 
unexpected  haunt ;  and  following  the  winding  footpath  for  about  half 
a  mile  ftirther  up  the  valley,  wc  suddenly  reached  the  mouth  df  a 
cavern,  furmed  by  a  huge  slab  of  rock  jutting  out  from  the  precipice, 
the  interior  of  which  mid  been  iogeniouBly  partitioned  off  by  trunks 
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and  branches  of  trees,  so  as  to  form  fonr  separate  rooma  or  compart- 
ments. Marks  of  fire  were  everywhere  visible:  remnants  of  matit, 
bunches  of  Indian  corn,  cooking  bowls,  a'  head-plume  and  armlet  of 
hair,  with  several  other  articles,  but  more  especiallf  the  traces  of  tbe 
horses,  sufficiently  proved  who  bad  been  the  late  occupants  of  this  sin- 
gular place  of  re^gei  It  oould  have  been  no  other  than  a  partj  of 
Amakosa,  who  had  retreated  into  this  mountain  &Btness,'  and  a  more 
well'chosen  place  for  defence  it  !s  scarcely  possible  to  conceive. 

'  The  cave  itself  could  contain  at  least  one  hundred  persons;  and 
irom  the  irregularity  of  the  approach,  and  the  numeiong  masses  of  rock 
lying  detached  about  its  month,  its  very  existence  might  long  have 
been  concealed,  while  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  there  is  good 
and  aqiple  pasturage  for  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle.  From  rariolu 
appearances,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  have  quitted  the  spot 
more  than  six  or  seven  weeks  previously ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  we 
we  should  have  been  completely  at  their  mercy — end  Kafir  mercy  is 
unfortunately  but  too  well  known.  With  respect  to  their  tnovementsi 
but  two  conjectures  could  be  formed;  tbey  had  either  abandoned  their 
rock  refuge  on  the  notification  of  peace  with  the  colony,  or  with  the 
intention  of  concentrating  their  scattered  forces  in  a  place  more  {avour- 
able  fbi  general  combination.  The  former  I  consider  as  the  most  pro- 
bable; bnt  while  a  donbt  remains  on  the  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  de- 
ter me  from  proceeding  any  further  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  as 
from  reports  received  when  last  at  Bunting,  and  more  especially  from 
the  avowal  of  Kheeli's  spies,  the  tribe  of  the  late  Hinza  were  me- 
ditating a  retreat  to  the  nonhward,  and  would  probably,  ere  this,  have 
occupi^  the  whole  oonotry  from  the  head  of  tiie  Kei  to  the  moun- 
Isins,  directly  across  our  track.  The  time  had  now  arrived  to  decide 
whether  m*  not  it  would  be  advisable,  under  oil  drcnmBtanoes,  to  jmi- 
•ecnte  the  present  intention  of  reaching  the  colony  by  crossing  Quath- 
lamba  range.  This,  it  was  evidoit,  could  only  be  effected  by  abandon- 
ing the  waggons  «nd  packing  the  oxen;  but  as  they  had  already 
-oved  «o  re&Ktory  aa  comparatively  plain  ground,  it  was  exceedingly 
ibtful,  if,  with  all  our  exerti^,  we  could  urge  them  over  the 
mountains  without  losing  the  greater  part  of  our  supplieH.  I  never 
longed  BO  much  for  a  Spanish  "borico;"  but  even  then,  deceived  as 
we  bad  been  by  every  previous  account  of  (his  country,  (having  en- 
countered nothing  but  steep  mountains  where  open  plains  were  repeat- 
ed, and  actually  hid  down  in  the  maps,)  there  was  little  probability  «f 
meeting  with  any  very  even  country  throughout  the  whole  intervening 
route  to  Stockenstrom's  river.  The  only  prudent  course  seemed  to  be 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  coast  by  the  nearest  route  (a  south-east 
course) ;  and  when  thus  assured  of  our  actual  position,  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  once  more  to  Bunting,  in  the  hope  pf  the  Kafir  war  , 
having  in  the  meantime  temunated,  and  the,  usual  rood  to  the  ccdmy 
being  again  open.  Having  finally  come  to  this  determinatiwi,  we  to*^ 
our  leave  of  the  rocks  and  prvcipices  of  Quathlgmha,  and,  retracing 
our  steps,  yesterday  afternoon  traversed  open  downs  until  some  tinie 
past  sunset,  when  we  spanned  out.  Several  paths  worn  by  the  Kafirs 
were  observed  by  the  way.'    pp.  344-47- 
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It  would  be  unfftir  not  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  poems  by  the 
composidon  of  which  the  Author  solaced  his  dreary  joumeyings. 
The  greater  part  are  of  a  devotional  aat,  and  will  be  responded 
to  by  the  pious  reader.  The  following  has  the  merit  at  least  of 
being  a  &ithful  description  of 

•  Waooon  Tbavblling  in  South  Africa. 

'  Ye  locomotive  Bons  of  travel. 

Whose  pagtime  is  to  scour  the  land. 
Listen  awhile  while  I  unravel 

A  tale  of  distant  Africand- 
And  dream  no  more  of  chariots  stuffsd, 
And  downy  beds  with  eider  puffed. 

'  In  our  antipodes  of  ease. 

If  comfort  you  would  still  combine 
Tn  waggon  pace,  by  slow  d^rees 

Your  progress  you  must  here  confine ; 
Fm  shoiild  you  ever  walk  or  ride. 
You'll  have  no  other  house  beside. 

'  No  turnpikes  here,  and  scarce  a  road — 
Still  on  the  cumbrous  omnium  moves. 

By  twelve  or  fourteen  oxen  towed, 
While  every  rock  its  metal  proves. 

As  jolt  by  jolt  it  wends  its  way 

Where  budcs  and  elands  only  stray. 

'  R«Bigned  and  patient  you  mnst  be. 

For  bumps  and  tossings  you  will  meet ; 
Sometimes  yonll  think  yoiirself  at  sea. 
And  oft  be  jerked  from  off  your  seat ; 
And  when  you  come  to  ford  a  river. 
The  whole  will  creak,  and  gape,  and  quiver. 

'  For  headlong  you  will  seem  to  go. 

Like  magnets  dipping  near  tie  pole. 
While  currents  through  your  boxes  flow. 

The  Oxen  scarcelyin  control — 
Now  scrambling — cdlii^ — swimniing  now. 
As  through  the  rapid  stieam  yon  pttm^. 

'  And  when  the  nether  bank  yon  mount. 
Like  some  huge  mammoth  stranded  there. 

Awhile  you'll  h^ig — for  drivers  count 
'Tis  best  to  pause  for  change  of  air. 

Suspended  on  a  ateep  ascent. 

Lest  haply  the  whole  team  be  spent. 
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'  Crack  goes  the  whip— a  passage  breaks 

Through  taogle  boughs,  and  reeds,  and  grass  ; 

The  aea-eow,  scared,  her  haunt  forsakes. 

And  cranes  shriek  loudly  as  you  pass. 

And  loosened  rocks  in  fragments  strew 

The  opening  you  hare  struggled  through. 

'  To  check  your  speed — for  straaee  to  say. 
You're  sometimes  rudely  hurled  along — 
A  steep  declivity  may  lay 

Across  the  path  you're  journeying  on  ; 
In  serpent  windings  to  and  ^, 
The  skilful  leader  makes  them  go. 

'  And  dust  and  stone*  alike  are  cast 
To  check  their  mad  career  awhile — 
An  aralanche — you  gain  at  last. 
By  sheer  momentum,  the  defile  ; 
'But  should  perchance  a  rock  be  there. 
Your  iriieels  would  circle  in  the  air. 

'  And  oh,  what  barbarous  Dutch  I've  heard. 

Fit  language  for  an  ox's  ear  ; 
Br  all  this  jargon  is  preferred. 

When  they  would  make  the  cattle  hear ; 
And,  with  toe  harsher  whip  between. 
Well  suits  the  wild, — the  oesert  scene. 

'  All  is  not  fair  that  cheers  the  eye — 

Some  treacherous  bog  engulfs  the  wheel. 
Nor  house  nor  tree  for  miles  are  m'gh  ; 

And  though  the  pelting  storm  you  feel. 
Your  whole  effects  are  strewed  around. 
Cast  on  the  black  and  yielding  ground.- 

'  And  there  perhaps  &tr  hours  you  wait. 
Soaked  in  the  rain,  and  ankle  deep. 

To  mark  the  lightened  omnium's  &te. 
And  hail  it  issuing  from  the  deep : 

And  then  if  you  hare  aught  that's  dry. 

You're  better  off  than  hapless  I. 

'  Such,  tourists,  are  the  joys  we  boast, 
Without  the  light  champaign  to  cheer; 
Yet  we  can  pledge  a  blithsome  toast : 

The  mountain  streamlet  murmurs  near. 
And  bumpers  to  your  health  we  drink. 
And  only  ask—on  ns  youll  think  ? '    pp.  324-26. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Guide  from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  By  a  Minister'  of  the  Gospel,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I8mo,  pp.  384     Price  3*.     Dublin,  1836. 

n~^HIS  ia  precisely  such  a  work  as  we  had  long  dcured  to  see,  a 
-*  mild,  temperate,  argumentative,  faithful  exposure  and  refu- 
tation of  Irish  BomaniBm,  not  as  it  exists  in  the  tomes  of  Father 
Dens,  or  any  other  polemical  works,  but  as  it  is  embodied  in  the 
actual  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Irish  Priesthood  and  their 
votaries.  Since  the  publication  of  Scott's  Force  of  Truth,  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  work  more  admirably  adapted  to 
produce  conviction  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  accessible  to  evidence 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  The  volume  is  not  simply  an  au- 
thentic testimony  borne  to  certain  facts,  or  an  attempt  to  confute 
certain  errors,  but  contains  '  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  Author's 
'  experience,  first,  as  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  next,  as  a  sceptic 

*  in  that  communion,  then,  as  a  convert  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
'  Protestantism,  but  not  renewed  in  heart,  and  finally  as  a  believer 
'  in  Jesus.''  The  history  of  such  a  conversion  cannot  but  be 
highly  instructive.  The  first  stages  of  the  transition  are  the 
natural  result  of  awakened  inquiry ;  and  thousands  of  thousands 
within  the  Romish  pale  have  advanced  to  the  half-way  house  of 
Infidelity,  and  there,  for  want  of  a  light  from  Heaven,  ignorant 
of  the  true  way,  and  disgusted  with  the  dreary  waste  of  pathless 
scepticism,  have  preferred  to  throw  themselves  back  into  the  arms 
of  superstitian.  Others  have  had  the  courage  and  determination 
to  go  forward,  and  cross  the  frontier  of  Protestantism.  They 
have  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion  as, 
based  upon  the  only  legitimate  and  safe  authority  in  matters 
of  futh ;  or  have  been  led  to  recognise  its  superiority  as  a 
system  in  respect  to  its  social  and  political  influence.  But,  in 
changing  &ora  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Church  of  England, 
they  have  still  missed  the  straight  road  and  narrow  gate  which 
leads  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  present  volume  has  for 
its  object  to  shew  '*  a  more  excellent  way ;" — '  to  trace  the  steps 
•by  which'  the  Author,  '  with  hesitation  and  trembling,  won 
'  his  intricate  way  through  the  gloomy  labyrinth  of  superstition — 
'  to  describe  the  natural  and  facile  transition  from  Romanism  to 
'  Infidelity^ — to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  sceptic's  heart, — and  to 
'  state  the  arguments  by  which  he  was  finally  led  to  embrace 

*  the  Protestant  faith,  and  trust  in  a  crucified  Saviour.' 

The  volume  lays  open  the  errors  and  abominations  of  Irish 
Popery ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  exposes  the  '  nakedness  of  the 
'  land '  as  regards  the  chflracter  of  much  that  bears  the  name  of 
Irish  Protestantism.  So  far  from  any  inducement  being  held  out 
to  the  proselyte,  the  greatest  discouragements  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  a  conversion  to  the  Protestant  Duth.  '  Strange  as  it  may 
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'  appear'  Bays  the  Author,  'Protestants,    with  few  exceptiotts, 

*  treat  him  with  coldness  and  suspicion  :  they  think  him  an  in- 
'  truder  on  their  privilegee,  and  sometimes  openly  question  his 

*  sincerity.' 

'  There  are  many  Protestants  leaning  bo  atroiigly  to  the  Papal  creed, 
possessing  minds  so  stupid,  and  hearts  bo  selfish,  that  they  think  it 
impoBsilik  fur  such  a  man  to  die  in  the  new  bith,  or  to  adopt  it,  firom 
any  other  but  interested  motires.  They  measure  others  by  them- 
selves. They  ^'nt  from  the  vile  original  which  they  carry  in  their 
own  bosoms.  Their  own  religion  is  a  worldly  speculation ;  an  earthly 
mixture  of  covetonsnesa  and  party  spirit ;  its  motives  are  drawn  from 
time,  and  not  from  eternity :  its  practice  is  regnlated,  not  by  the  Divine 
will,  but  by  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life.  What  conscience  can  have  to  do  with  a  man's  creed,  they  ere 
nnable  to  comprehend.  Religion  is  with  them  an  heir-loom,  handed 
down  with  their  title-deeds  from  generation  to  generation.  If  yoii 
want  to  discover  traces  of  its  influence,  you  must  be  referred  to  their 
pews  in  the  parish  church,  where,  in  all  probability,  you  _will  find 
them  on  Chnstnias-day  and  Easter- Sunday,  when  they,  very  devoutly, 
take  the  Lord's  supper  on  an  empty  stomach.  They  damn  Pope  and 
Popery  most  loyally,  and  are  very  obstreperous  in  their  support  of 
penal  laws.  But,  bad  they  lived  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
they  would  have  fought  to  maintain  inviolate  the  prerogatives  of  his 
Hwiness.  They  idolize  the  name  of  Martin  Luther;  but,  had  that 
great  man  been  their  contemporary,  they  would  have  denounced  him 
as  an  apostate,  and  sworn  that  he  had  learned  his  new  doctrines  in- 
secret  conferences  with  the  devil.  With  Protestantism  for  ever  on 
their  lips,  the  rankest  Popery  predominates  in  their  hearts.  "  They 
"  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteova ;  and  say,  if  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  pro- 
phets." But  they  shew  by  their  treatment  of  those  who  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Reformers,  that  they  are  indeed  the  children  of  them 
that  killed  the  prophets.' 

From  this  class  of  ProtestantB,  the  convert  has  nothing  to  look 
for  but  coldness  and  distrust ;  unless,  indeed,  he  can  conciliate 
their  favour,  by  echoing  their  party  watchwords,  and  lending 
himself  to  be  the  organ  of  their  virulent  political  animosity 
towards  the  party  he  has  forsaken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
infamy  attaching  to  a  desertion  of  the  national  faith,  presents  a 
still  more  formidable  discouragement.  This,  again  the  Author 
states  his  conviction,  h  owing  greatly  to  the  secular  character 
which  the  Establishment  gives  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which  has  arrayed  against  the  Protestant  Church,  '  not  only  the 

*  religious  prejudices  of  a  superstitious,  but  the  national  antipathy 

*  and  vindictive  hostility  of  a  conquered  people.'' 

'  The  man  who  goes  over  to  Protestantism,  is  regarded  not  only  aa 
an  apostate  from  his  religion,  bnt  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.     Were  I 
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asked  what  abatecle  I  felt  most  difficulty  in  Harmounting,  in  the  public 
avowal  of  my  change  of  principles—  what  objection  rose  Up  with  must 
power  in  my  mind  —what  prejudice  was  most  painfully  eradicated — 1 
would  answer  at  once,  those  which  arose  from  the  fact,  that  I  was  for- 
saking a  depressed,  in  order  to  join  an  ascendant  church  ;  that  I  was 
relinquishing  a  religion,  which  bad  long  been  a  badge  of  infamy,  and  a 
bar  to  political  preferment,  in  order  to  adopt  one,  in  whose  right  hand 
were  earthly  riches  and  worldly  honours,  and  in  her  left  the  blood- 
,  stained  instruments  of  death.  I  merely  state  the  impressions  which 
were  then  in  my  mind,  and  against  which  all  sincere  inquirers  have  to 
struggle  in  adopting  tbe  course  which  I  adopted.  I  know  bow  Roman 
Catholics  feel  on  this  subject ;  and  1  give  expression  to  their  feelings, 
not  to  record  my  approval  of  them,  but  to  show  that,  though  they 
are  natural,  and  may  be  in  some  measure  excused,  yet  tbey  are  foolish 
and  pernicious,  ano  should  therefore  be  strenuously  resisted.  And  I 
woula  also  willingly  give  to  the  friends  of  truth  in  the  Established 
Church  the  testimony  of  an  impartial  and  competent  witness,  as  to  the 
real  source  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause  in  Ireland.'  pp.  119,  120. 

'  Were  the  Church  of  England  not  the  Church  of  the  State,' 
the  Author  remarks,  '  her  converts  would  be  vastly  more  nu- 
'  merous  than  they  are.'  Speaking  of  his  own  feelings,  he  says, 
'  I  shall  never  forget  the  night  when,'  (after  a  conversation  with 
a  fnend  who  had  urged  the  wealth,  pride,  and  pageantry  of  the 
Estahlished  Clergy  as  an  argument  against  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion,) '  retiring  alone  to  my  room,  my  heart  was  torn  with  the 

*  most  conflicting  emotions. 

'  "  Would  to  God,"  I  cried,  *'  that  the  Protestants  were  poor  and 
persecuted  !  then  I  could  avow  my  principles  without  dishonour  ;  I 
could  put  my  sincerity  to  the  test-.  But  now,  though  I  expect  no 
earthly  advantage,  and  must  encounter  certain  misery  by  my  change  of 
creed,  yet  my  friends,  the  companions  of  my  youth,  tne  partners  of  my 
joy  and  sorrows,  whose  suspicion  or  contempt  would  be  agony  to  my 
soul, — thetf  will  ascribe  to  my  conduct  the  basest  of  motives.  But  it 
shall  not  be. — (And  here  T  cast  myself  on  my  knees  in  a  state  of  al- 
most frenzied  excitement.)  It  shall  not  be  so !  I  solemnly  vow  that 
I  never  will  stain  my  character  by  apostacy  !  No — rather  let  me  con- 
tinue in  communion  with  a  feUen  church,  and  worship  my  Creator 

Of  this  vow,  the  Author  soen  repented ;  and  though  he  was 
called  to  face  the  vulgar  slander,  he  declares  that  he  never  got 
anything  among  Protestants  which  he  did  not  earn  honestly. 
'  With  much  troiihle,'  he  says,  '  a  reverend  friend  obtained  for 
'  me  a  poor  situation,  which  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish,  by 
'  an  anonymous  notice  which  threatened  my  life  if  1  did  not ; 

*  and  this  notice  came  from  a  churchman !'  Not  a  little  did  it 
cost  him  to  go  through  the  service  of  a  public  renunciation  of 
the  errors  of  the  Church  .of  Rome;  a  proceeding  which  sub- 
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sequent  experience  has  led  him  to  deprecate  as  LDJudicious  and 
pT^udicial. 

'One  of  my  nearrat  relativeB  accused  me  of  being  actuated  by  sinister 
motives,  and  selling  my  soul-  for  filthy  lucre.  Another  dear  female 
friend,  whom  I  higMy  ejtteemed  for  her  amiable  qualities  and  her  un- 
feigned piety,  told  me  plainly,  that  I  resembled  Judas,  who  dipped  hia 
hand  in  the  dish  with  his  Divine  Master,  and  then  baselv  betrayed  him. 
Another  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  prayed  as  1  advanced  to  the  church, 
that  God  might-  strike  me  dead  before  such  a  dued  of  impiety  was 
coasum mated.  .  .  .  Though  my  views  of  the  Gospel  were  stilt  indistinct, 
my  mint  was  supported  by  the  coniM:iunaness  that  I  was  doing  my  dnty ; 
and  It  also  consoled  me  to  remember  that  the  Son  of  God  himself  was 
pursued  with  maledictions  to  the  Cross.' 

After  bringing  the  history  of  his  conversion  to  Protestantism 
to  this  point,  the  Author  proceeds  to  explain  the  reasons  whic^ 
induced  him  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  will  be  found  a  very  clear  and  distinct  exposure  of  the 
erroneous  character  of  the  leading  Homish  tenets, — the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  Meritorious  Works,  Penance,  Invocation  of  Saints, 
the  Worship  of  the  Virgin,  Purgatory,  Transubstautiation,  and 
Image  Worship.  In  combating  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
Romanists  in  defence  of  the  last-mentioned  superstition,  the 
Author  very  successftilly  turns  against  the  Church  of  Rome  her 
own  weapons. 

'  Once  more,  we  are  told  that  God  himself  ordered  the  religious  use 
of  images  to  his  own  peculiar  peoplet  and  expresslycommanded  Moses 
to  make  txrtain  representations  for  this  purpose.  This  is  an  appeal  to 
the  law  and  the  testimony,  and  such  appeals  deserve  our  serious  atten- 
tion. Two  instances  are  produced ; — First,  Exod.  25,  "  where  Moses 
is  commanded  to  make  two  cherubims  of  beaten  gold,  and  place  them 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat,  over  the  ark  of  the  coveaant,  in  the 
very  sanctuary,"  The  other  is  Num.  21,  where  Moses,  by  the  divine 
authority,  tnade  a  serpent  of  brass. 

'  Now  as  to  the  cherubim,  it  is  very  true,  as  the  writer  above  quoted 
remarks,  that  they  were  placed  in  the  "  very  sanctuary,"  or  rather  in 
the  "holy  of  holies."  Jlut  this  circumstance,  on  which  he  seems 
anxious  to  lay  stress,  is  fatal  to  his  argument  For  these  figures, 
whatever  they  ivere  intended  to  represent,  were  never  seen  bif  the 
people.  They  never  bowed  down  before  them,  nor  paid  them  any 
honour  or  veneration.  Not  even  the  Priests  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
beholding  these  mysterious  images,  but  the  High  Priest  alone,  and 
that  only  once  a  year  !  If  one  of  the  people  had  dared  to  intrude  into 
the  most  holy  places  in  order  to  bow  dowii  and  venerate  those  images, 
instead  of  thereby  enkindling  his  devotion,  he  would  have  enkindled 
the  anger  of  Him  "  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,"  and  met  the 
doom  of  Uzzah,  who  perished  for  touching  the  ark  of  God< 

*  What  now  becomes  of  the  argument  drawn  from  this  passage  ? 
What  bearing  has  it  on  the  question  at  issue  ?  Not  the  slightest !  We 
shall  see  whether  the  case  of  the  serpenlr  be  more  in  point.     The  camp 
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of  Israel  was  infested  with  tiery  serpents,  by  which  man3r  of  the  people 
were  bitten.  This  was  emblematic  of  the  destructive  iufliience  of  sin, 
which  the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  has  instilled  into  the  heart  of  man. 
Moses,  according  to  the  divine  command,  made  a  wrpent  of  brass,  on 
which,  when  elevated  on  a  pole,  the  people  Were  directed  to  look,  that 
their  wounds  might  be  healed.  This  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  foir 
"  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  eerpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life,"  John  iii.  14,  15.  Would,  my  dear  Friend, 
that  our  countrymen  rightly  understood,  and  truly  believed  this  one 
passage!  What  strongholds  of  error  it  would  demolish!  What  deln- 
sions  it  would  dissipate  1  How  it  would  cleanse  the  haunta  of  guilt, 
and  cheer  the  habitations  of  wretchedness!  Before  the  benign  and 
humanizing  influence  of  this  single  truth,  when  received  into  the  heart, 
the  kindred  demons.  Bigotry  and  Discord,  would  Dy  back  to  their 
primeval  abode,' driven'  by  the  light  and  love  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
arena  of  social  life,  and  the  banquet  of  human  blood.  Ireland  would 
then  be  converted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Her  wilderness  and 
solitary  places  would  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  her  condition 
wriuld'be  "as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth!"  But  alas,  the 
Christian's  prayer  and  the  patriot's  hope  may  not  yet  be  realised  I 
This,  however,  is  a  digression. 

'  The  question  is,  were  the  people  encouraged  to  pay  to  this  brazen 
serpent  a  certain  kind  of  religious  veneration  ?  Tnat  they  did  so  in 
the  course  of  time,  I  admit.  But  was  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
criminal  or  praiseworthy  ?  Happily  this  question  can  be  answered  to 
the  confusion  of  all  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  stupid  worship 
of  images.  Hezekiah  receives  the  highest  praise  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  a  good  reforming  king,  who  acted  in  all  things  according  to 
the  Divine  will.  Of  him  we  read,  that  "  he  removed  the  high  places, 
and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  grovea,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
brazen  serpent  that  Itloses  had  made ;  for  unto  those  days  the  children 
of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it :  and  he  called  it  Nehushtam ; "  that  is, 
a  piece  of  brass. — 2  Kings,  xviii.  4. 

'  What  on  instructive  lesson  does  the  history  of  this  piece  of  brass 
afford  us  ?  See  the  ntelancholy  effect  of  will-worship— of  departing 
from  the  law,  even  where  some  plausible  apology  might  be  made. 
What  a  monstrous  brood  of  idolatrous  practices  gi^w  up  round  the 
piece  of  brass  thus  superstition  sly  venerated !  Thus  was  it  found 
necessary  that  the  serpent  should  be  broken  in  pieces,  type  of  Christ 
though  it  was,  because  the  people  converted  it  into  an  idol.  Would 
that  some  Hezekiah  would  rise  up  in  Ireland  to  purge  jour  sanctuary, 
to  destroy  your  images,  and  break  in  pieces  your  crucifixes !  But  let 
us  wait  with  patience  ;  and  ere  many  years  elapse,  education  and  the 
Gospel  wiU  accomplish  the  wtnJt.'     pp.  295—298. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  Author  adverts  to  the  favourite 
argument  against  Frotestantiam,  drawn  from  the  alleged  variety 
of  sects. 

'  Some  years  ago.  Dr.  M'Hale  rifled  Bossuet,  and  ransacked  our 
theological  dictionaries,  and  then  taxed  his  own  ingenuity  to  the  ut- 
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KMBt  to  multiply  and  master  these  varieties  in  the  must  impoBing 
nmnner  before  the  public.  This  declamatnry  writer  (who  is  rather  too 
much  lauded  for  the  beauty  of  his  style)  recently  made  a  speech, 
which  yon  have  doubtless  read,  in  which  he  glorifies  himself  as  an  iu- 
oomparably  profound  reader,  aud  intimates  that  he  has  been  diving 
into  the  phosphorescent  gulf  of  the  dark  ages.  I  am  afraid  that  he 
draws  up  a  great  deal  that  he  would  uot  wish  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  he- 
retic. But  has  he  never,  in  his  researches,  met  with  varieties  of  doo- 
trine  and  discipline  in  his  church,  which  boasts  so  loudly  of  her  unity  ? 
Let  him  pull  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye,  before  he  attempts  to  draw 
the  mote  out  of  ours.  Are  there  not  scbiams  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
Do '  not  some  contend  that  the  Pope  enjoys  only  a  primacy;  others 
that  he  is  infallible  ?  Do  not  some  claim  in&Uibility  for  a  gener&l 
council,  and  others  limit  this  prerogative  to  the  Pope  and  Council 
conjointly  P  Is  it  ascertained  what  constitutes  a  Council  general? 
Is  not  the  church  divided  into  predestinarians  and  -advocates  of  free- 
will?  Jb  it  not  divided  on  the  question  of  exclusive  salvation.'  and 
<Mi  the  question  of  persecution  ?  and  on  the  doctrine  of  penance — some 
holding,  with  Archbishop  Penelon,  that  our  sorrow  for  sin  must  be 
disinterested,  springing  solely  from  a  regard  to  the  glory  of  God, 
while  the  majority  contend  that  attrition,  a  mere  selfish  regret  for  sin 
because  of  the  suffering  which  follows  it,  is  all  that  the  sacrament  re- 
quires- While  the  Jesuits  hold  the  abominable  doctrine  that  the  sa< 
eramenta  themselves,  by  a  physical  energy,  remove  sin  from  the  soul 
without  any  dependence  whatever  on  the  state  of  the  feelings.  To 
the  Jesuits  belong  the  honour  of  reconciling  the  practice  of  religion 
with  the  habit  of  vice  !  It  is  true,  that  since  the  Council  of  Trent, 
they  have  laboured  to  suppress  any  open  dissent  from  its  dogmas. 
Bat  let  Dr.  M'Hale  dip  a  little  more  deeply  into  ecclesiastical  history ; 
let  him  reed  Mosheim,  or  if  he  object  to  this  able  and  honest  writer  as 
a  Protestant,  let  him  consult  his  own  Fleury  or  Du  Pin,  or  let  him 
turn  over  the  folios  of  Labbeus,  the  Jesuit  historian  of  the  councils, 
and  he  will  find  such  variety  of  doctrine — such  a  massof  heterogeneous 
opinions,  of  extravagance  and  absurdity,  i.ssuing  from  the  teeming 
womb  of  infallibility,  that  when  compared  with  the  Protestant  varia- 
tions, it  will  appear  as  a  mountain  to  a  mole  hill.  Besides,  there  is  in 
the  Church  of  Home  a  great  variety  in  point  of  discipline.  Each 
order  has  its  separate  code.  The  Dominican,  Franciscan,  Capuchin, 
Jesuit,  &c.,  have  each  its  system  of  rules  or  laws;  so  that  what  is  sio 
in  one  is  not  sin  in  another.  The  pro^ny  of  the  Pope  is  diverse  and 
motley  as  the  armies  which  Xcnes  led  over  the  Hellespont.  Each  of 
the  monastic  tribes  wears,a  garb,  speaks  a  language,  and  ranks  under  a 
banner  of  its  own.  Unlike  the  Protestants,  every  name  implies  a 
peculiar  system  and  a  distinct  standard  of  morality. 

'  We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
«[Hnion  is  attainable.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  unity  in  our  churches 
on  all  essential  points  that  is  really  astonishing.  If  you  compare  the 
various  confessions  aud  creeds  drawn  up  at  the  reformation  in  different 
countries,  you  will  find  that,  in  matters  of  faith,  they  "  all  siMiak  the. 
same  thing."  There  may  be  slight  variations  in  the  mode  of  expres- 
won,  but  the  meaning  is  substantially  the  same  in  all.      They  agree  in 
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their  views  of  the  Trinity,  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  atone- 
ment, justification  by  faith  alone,  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  And 
the  doctrines  they  taught  we  still  believe,  becauue  we  find  them  in  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  different  forms  of  church  go* 
vernment  prevailing  amongst  us.  But  though  these,  unhappily,  have 
been  made  a  ground  of  external  aeparation  between  Christians,  yet  they 
are  not  deemed  essential,  nor  do  they  prevent  our  mutual  confidence 
and  Christian  fellowship. 

'  You  mast,  my  dear  Friend,  make  lat^  deduction  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  your  writers  on  this  subject.  Suppose  our  enemies  are 
^ble  to  enumerate  Hfty  names  applied  since  the  Reformation  to  Pro- 
testant sects.  From  this  number  you  must  subtract  about  thirty,  as 
mere  synouymes,  different  appellations,  describing  societies  holding 
the  same  faith  and  discipline.  Of  the  remainder,  take  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  for  those  mushroom  sects-~-thoae  ephemeral  productions  of  fa- 
naticism— which  spring  up  in  fl  night,  and  live  tneir  little  day,  and 
perish.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  different  manifestations  of  some 
exploded  d<^ma,  appearing  in  the  church  at  distant  intervals— a  pe- 
riodica] resuscitation  of  some  fanatical  tenet,  silently  entombed  by  a- 
by-gone  generation  ;  the  name  alone  survives.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
which  never  comprehended  more  than  one-fourth  of  Christendom,  has 
given  birth  to  a  greater  number  of  these  monstrocities  than  all  other 
churches  put  together.  The  formidable  number  of  denominations  is 
now  brought  down  to  the  following: — Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Moravians,  and  Quakers. 

'  The  Moravians  are  Episcopalians ;  so,  also,  are  the  majority  of  the 
Methodists ;  and  the  Baptists  are  Independents,  difl^ering  with  their 
brethren  of  that  denomination  only  in  the  mode  and  subjects  of  bap- 
tism. Thus,  then,  the  denominations,  which  comprehend  the  great 
body  of  orthodox  Protestants  throughout  the  woria,  are  three — the 
Episcopalian,  '  Presbyterian,  and  Independent,  or  Congregational. 
Between  these  there  is  a  clearly  defined  diflerence  on  the  n<m-essential 
matter  of  church -government  or  discipline.  In  the  first,  the  govern- 
ing authority  rests  with  the  bishops ;  in  the  second,  with  the  assembly  of 
elders  ;  in  the  lest,  with  the  particular  church  or  congregation.  These 
three  bodies  are,  by  a  simultaneous  movement,  both  in  Europe  and 
Americai  verging  closer  to  one  another  every  year.  The  constitution 
of  a  Christian  church,  and  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  and  the 
terms  of  communion,  are  becoming  daily  better  understood  bv  all 
parties  ;  and  were  it  not  for  political  causes,  I  believe  the  walls  of 
separation  between  orthodox  Christians  would  soon  be  totally  levelled. 
The  doctrines  of  these  three  great  sections  of  Reformed' Christianity 
are  the  same.  You  will  find  them  in  a  small  work,  entitled  "  Scrip* 
tural  Unity  of  Protestant  Churches,"  recently  published  by  Robertson 
and  Co.,  Dublin.  The  Episcopalian  faith  is  contained  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  the  Presbyterian  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
the  Conzrogational  in  the  Declaration  of  Faith  and  Church  Order, 
published  by  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 
These  three  Confessions  of  Faitb  are,  on  doctrinal  points,  in  perfect 
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£20  Work»  recently  puMUked. 

hannoay.  'Fhey  contain  the  principles  which  hare  been  explained  ttnd 
defended  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  all  believe  the  same  truths,  and 
walk  by  the  same  law ;  are  conscious  of  the  same  experience,  and  in- 
spired by  the  same  hopes.  We  are  redeemed  by  the  sanie  blood, 
justified  by  the  same  faith,  r^nerated  by  the  same  Spirit,  impelled 
by  the  same  motives,  and  looking  forward  to  the  same  ioheritance  in 
heaven.  We  believe  that  all  that  are  influenced  by  these  principleB 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  whatever  sect  or  religion  Uiey 
may  be  found."    pp.  364-371. 

As  the  Autboi  has  not  thought  proper  to  affix  his  name  to  this 
volume,  we  forbear  to  disclose  it ;  but  we  have  obtained,  in  answer 
to  our  inquiries,  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  his  exem- 
plary character  and  usefulness  as  '  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.^ 
The  work  is  free  from  all  sectarianism,  and  deserves,  ther^ore,  to 
be  kindly  received  by  all  denominations  of  Protestants. 


A»T.  X.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume  I2mo,  of  about  SOO 
pages,  cloth.  The  Union  of  Church  and  State  a  at  i -scriptural  and 
indefensible,  including  a  particular  Review  of  Chancellor  Dealtry'a 
Sermon,  and  of  Archdeacon  Hoare's  Charge  in  Defence  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  exhibiting  every  material  Argument  hitherto  ad- 
vanced for  and  gainst  political  I^atabliahments  of  Christianity.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  Winchester. 

Early  in  August  will  appear,  the  First  Number  of  The  Naturalist, 
illustrative  of  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms  (to  be 
continued  monthly)  with  hi^ly-finished  coloured  Engravings  and 
Wood  Cuts.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  several 
eminent  Scientific  Men. 


Abt.  XI.    WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

lUBisrB.iiDEi'ci.  logiii'i  Text  Book;    being  Reviewi   of 
In  B™,  Bi.  6d,  An  Analyrii  of  the  Civil  Ornithological  Worlti,  pubUthed  ftom  x.z>. 
Law,  in  which  Bconip»iioniioccuion»lly  1678  to  the  present  day  ;  with  an  Appen- 
made  between  the  Eoman  Lawa  and  thow  *x,  diKuning  varioui  Topic*  of  Inlereit 
ofEnglind;  by  the  late  Bishop  HaUi&i.  connected  with  Orniiliology. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Alteralioni  and  Ad- 
dition!. By  Jamea  William  Geldart,LL.D.  ,          foitk. 
the  King'.  Profeaaor  of  the  Civil  La-  in  I"  Footaap  Bvo.  *.  W      The   ReU- 
the  Univerrity  of  Cunbridge.  I""?  i    If  Betnird   and   Lucy    Buton  ; 
wilh  in  IntToduclory  Appeal  foi  Foetrr 
MiiOHAi  HijroKT.  and  Poeta. 
In    Fool»cap    Bvo,    7*.       British    Song  - 
Birdi;    tidng    Popular    deacriptioni    and  THaourar. 
Anecdotea  of  the  BriOsh  Choristeri  of  the  Four  DlBOOUties  on  RepenUnie.  By  the 
GrovCT.     By  Neville  Wood,  Eh].     Alio  Re».    Thomai    Ainger,    M.A.,   Aauuant 
by  the  lame  Author,  *i.  ed„  The  Omitho-  Miniitei  of  SL  Mary'i,  GrwoKidi.  Si.  M. 
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Abtuinu,  Joumil  of  a  re>ideBce  in,  tet 

Gobat. 
Afiica,   South,  tee  Gardina   and  SueA- 

Anliquitiea  of  Atheni,  meaAured  and  de- 
lineated by  J.  Stuart,  uut  N.  Bevett, 
430;  conlEatB,  4SU,  31. 

Architectural  antiquitiea  of  Rome,  mea- 
lured,  &c„  by  A.  Deagodetz,  176 ;  par- 
ticuUri  of  tbe  author,  tk;  content!, 
179,  7. 

Argument  diavn  frotn  acriptute,  to  prore 
the  miaistiy  of  the  gotpcl  ought  to  ba 
entlrehf  giatultoui,  S8S;  it,  hovever, 
iBther  aiiDi  to  shew  that  there  ia  no 
ocea^on  whateser  for  paitora  oi  minis- 
ten,  899 ;  the  preient  wrilei  aubstilutea 
calumny  fu  reaauning,  ti. 

ball's  holy  aciipture  the  teat  of  liulli,  181 ; 
tba  Quaken  and  the  Wealeyu  Mcthsd- 
iBli  ID  a  limiler  positioa,  •!>.,-  ia  both 
tbe  authority  of  (he  founder  ii  (till  par>- 
mount,  188;  in  ereij  priTBte  aodety, 
leaion  requirea  that  the  rec(^;nked  lulea 
ahould  be  lubmitled  to,  ib.i  oripm  iftiie 
(f^^emcei  among  jAc  frinuf^  IBfi;  rv- 
Monb  tgion  At  attimpi  to  ttibMittite  hu- 


ttianofJBardayandFeim,\6  , 
ngioH*  error  idwaya  iMa  out  with  &.\. 
pra^iV  the  inipired  rule  of  failh,  1 9£ ; 
(ilracl,  193;  die  future  chancter  i^ 
Qualeriaoi  hanga  upon  the  Itsue  af  tbe 
premitcriiu,  191;  WilEani  Fenngrew 
wiaeraabe  srewolderi  why  iboula not 
hU  fblloweia?  197. 
Barton'B  (Bernard  and  Lucy)  reHquaty, 
..  478;  a  volume  (^poetry  by  a  father  and 
■  lighter,  i6.,  ■  (Ae  t^le ',  478,  9  <  '  <*« 

).80. 

Triendf,  ISL    kxA 


daughter,  I 
prDAgnJ  w 


Bealtie'i  Scotland,  177;  a  cheapandbMU- 
tiful  work,  at. 
Biblical  Ke^Make,  837;  content!,  \h. 

Canada,  backwoodi  of;  bnng  letten  from 
the  (Fife  of  an  emigrant  officer,  168; 
thia  book  iovaluabte  to  the  wirea  and 
daugbtera  of  emigrant!,  of  the  higher 
daaei  t6.;  tgeanu^tu  aftht  good  lenie  a^ 
Iht  writer,  1S9,-  Jitrtker  atraO,  lb{^ 
60 ;  tiat  (■>  on  Itu&an  wiater  «nai»if>- 
mail,  161-63  j  '  ddgh  btili ',  164;  con- 
liudaig  extract,  16^  fi, 

China.     See  Mathecon. 

Church  of  England,  th^  evils  iq,  167;  lea- 
!oa>  for  leaving,  197.    See  Hargtova 

Church  of  Kom%  guide  from  the,  619. 
See  O'Croly. 

Copley's  hUWry  of  ilavecr,  and  its  aboli- 
tion, SS6;  conteola  of  the  work,  O.; 
atraett,  3E6,  87.  And  tee  Statementa 
and  obaervalion^  && 

Copley's  scripture  biography,  470;  q>e- 
dnu»,471,  8. 

Cowper.    See  works  of  William  Cowper. 

Coi'i^  rer.  dr.,  and  the  rev.  dr.  Uoby'^ 
BapUsU  in  AmeiiCB,  480 ;  America  ■ 
never  failing  olgect  of  curiosity  in  thia 
eouotiy,  ib.1  ihe  hai  much  to  acquire, 
and  something  the  should  rid  hejidf  of 
for  ever,  481;  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  488;  extract,  488—80)  can 
emancipation  be  expected  from  the  Ame- 
rican philanthropttla?  iSt ;  tie  lialudet 
to  be  eneotaitemi  bg  llie  ftio  mMng  to 
ebtjf  lie  dUtatat  ^  kmnamtif  end  re- 
ligmi,4Mi  tbntryaiialieldandinati^ 
Innfdby  Jlmtn<xmdmitimt,itn,iat 
there  taitt  a.peat  indj^rmM  lo.»matt- 
eipalStM,  469, 90 ;  the  autboia  vlp^cate 
their  conduct  in  not  p<d^y  protestii^ 
against  slavery,  491;  InaltHttU  aflM 
eolmirplpapulatian,^!  nvaxUiia^int- 
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ni^  '  a  ckti^an  mfrchna ',  497, 
*,  Chamiittg,  and  mr.  Btbert  Halt, 

CrndMD'i  beacon  to  tlw  loattj  of 
Friendi,  181  ;  in  sdniinbts  worfc,  199. 
Ana  aee  Bill'*  hi^  •cripiurei  the  uit  of 
trath. 

Dile^  poMkil  woilit,  SI!;  eaaieaU,ib.i 
'the  widow  oT  Ntin,'  EIS}  atnet, 
S1S~1S;  'bU^  if  tin  food,'  i\6-t&  ! 
'  tin  amiiierniry,' il6,  )9. 

I^uent,  anU-nHinirchlnl  ind  dtmoen- 
tictl  in  It*  tendency,  177 ;  tpproprntely 
commencei  ulth  a  putige  tnia  the  in- 
ficlel  Bollngbtclce,  IfB. 

DioenC  explode^  by  Forrheriutei,  l?T; 
■  paltry  ifAii^'lTB. 

DiMCnl  unscriplunl  and  unjuttiflatde.  See 
Lee. 

Drev^  chronological  charti,  6f ;  in  chro- 
Doli^cil  and  gei^raphinl  atcoMpni. 
menta  id  hiitory,  three  deiidenti  pre- 
sent themfidTCi^  fiS ;  peiiodi  embraced 
in  thoe  cbartt,  68,  4;  the  whole  vXhie 
of  auch  a  iroilc  dependi  upon  iti  accu- 
racy, 6b ;  amd,  B6. 

EdmoDds'i  life  and  titn«  of  seaersl  Waah- 
fngtoD,  tST ;  executed  with  ability  and 
judgement,  S8B;  general  Braddocfe'i  re- 
pulie  near  Fort  du  Quooe,  it.;  WaA- 
tngtan'i  Trfitetima  on  Uc  a^ir,  SSS ; 
mtech  tf  Charlei  TbwRjeiuf  on  the  pan. 
Big  of  the  aamp  aei,aO,a\  1  reftntiimt 
on  the  Jmerican  tmr,  S98-8a;  lum- 
mary  of  Wothington'i  character,  SSfl,  6, 

Eluddaliani  of  intereiting  puugei  in  the 
jacred  Tolume,  B7j  'anaenl  made  </ 
ihraieedieatrplkcei 

criptute^  the,  their  Snt  recep. 

.     x,4SS.     P • ' 

IT  Lord  and  Sbti 
Eitabliihment,  reform  of  tbedjuich.    See 
FQDdamenlat. 

tiM  (took  of  geonetTy,  800;  ft  nice  Illtle 
manual,  90S. 

Fliher'i  jntenite  fcrap-boob,  90 ;  '  fa  my 
gadton,'  90-S;  .'on  Gainilioniugk'i pea- 
Maitdiildrtn,'ta,ai'f)lialendridi^. 
&«4'94. 

Foraler'i  Sie  of  John  Jett,  D.D.,  ftc^ 
4U;  JcU)*)  father,  16.1  Ui  colter  at 
aiBege,  ^66 1  i(  ordained  a  deacon,  466 ; 
arucdolet,  456, 1 ;  r^fleetimu,  468 ;  tnr. 
Jebb  is  pieaented  to  the  reetoiy  of 
AUDgton,-  W9}  mecdoUv  460;  JM'i 


>  Apui*Mfe  bidordf  ha  paHMmuri, 
*B1  Iftmarla  t^xm  fk  oitrea  o^  tit 
itBlkmal  ottactnenf  (o  the  porni/k  fiitk, 
■  46Si  hii"wTedliteraliire^"iA.,  anin- 
iurrection  brtakt  out  in  AUngtan,  46S  ; 
tlie  people  pledge  tfaeinielTei  to  oppose 
aOf  alfempt  upon  Abington  glebe,  i6i; 
Jebb  ii  appointed  to  the  see  (?  Limerick, 
486;  tlM  interrioDge  of  kindly  feeling* 
betveen  dr,  Jebb  txiA  the  &o>un  C** 
tlM^  cleiyy,  466;  heii  aummonHl  IW 
parliament  u  a  repreaentatiTa  Iriib 
biabop^  467;  ia  attacked  with  panly^ 
4«e  ;  bia  death,  in  1833,  469  ;  JmUier 


atracti,  301,  S ;  the  preieot  tranalatioV 
betiayi  oegiigence,  90i. 
FunibiDmtal  refbnn  of  the  diurch  eatitv 
liahment,  166  ;  the  biJutp't  power  if  ioti 
loo  great  and  too  mtaU,  166,  7 ;  three 
gnat  evili  in  the  cbttnA,  167 ;  ntract, 
167-70 ;  iimplicily  of  purpoae  and  un- 
ctimpronnatng  fldeli^  diaplayed  in  tbia 
pamphlet,  170;  Rtrwti,  170-74}  pre. 
aent  pamplllet  a  ngn  of  lite  tima,  IT4; 
Jvhha-  txtract,  17S. 

Gardiner"*  narrative  of  a  Journey  to  (be 
Zoolu  country,  G04;  replete  with  novel 
and  curioua  Infonnallon,  ib.i  extract, 
GOB ;  language  of  Ibe  Zoolui,  606 ; 
their  oljecu  of  worabip,  607  ;  chief  ob- 
ject our  author  baa  bad  f  o  riew,  60S  ; 
intrmting  accvw^  ^  hit  oMciNfit  to 
rmcA  Ct^  Oalm^  from  Tort  Natali 
60%  10,'  'vaggan  tratdEng  m'  SaUh 
Mica,-i\\,li. 

Oirrs  week-day  book,  48B;  tpeliineniif 

■    theiBoriiiSS,  9. 

Obbtt'i  journal  of  a  three  yeara'  residence 
in  Aliy*rinia,  I2S ;  chriatianily  hii  mdn- 
tdned  Ha  ground  in  thii  'back  country 
of  Egypt '  through  the  lapie  of  twehe 
centirriea.  I  !S ;  particulara  of  the  Abyi- 
unian  branch  crf'^e  Coptic  church,  1SI> 
mr.  Gobal'i  inOnwio  toili  on  iUym- 
ninnmonl^  IS7,  8;  apectmm'  ef  Jbtft- 
■fnion  juMict,  iiW;  tigoum  a(  Gtmdar, 
180,  81;  'the 
•llHi  aw  mai 

bane  ^  (As  Amhene  in^al,  IBS,  34.- 
Ui  accmna  ^  fhe  JbymtOaia  Uvpnt 
Me  wMe  ralkir  'aumtrt^ng,  IS4,  6. 

Ororea'a  Hterftr  of  the  minlatry  in  lie 
cburch  of  ChrtK  CM;  Ac  lofewrgr 
■wr%  ^  hu  Ian,  Sht  if  a  paator  ia 
worth  havii^,  he  ia  worth  payiogi  <*7  j. 
nhenee  comet  the  auUumly  to  viiniaerM- 
the  dntrcli  ^  Chria?  99^-90;  th«  o^ 


•ehijlrtt 
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turejlf  ordioAtloD  u  tM  point  Hppn  wbicit 
all  the  diiputei  cetpecdog  cfaimii  go-' 
vernmeat  nay  be  hU  to  hinge,  £90; 
Hoolia-  pcovei  the  iKwrulneH  of  1^. 
preacfaing,  !91  ;  ordinadsn,  is  Ae 
church  of  Scotland.  892  i  our  laMor 
don  not  denjfMie  jm/prieti/  ^anjimtim 
m  reference  fa  f^Icc,  898  ;  uid  recog- 
Dlzei  the  diitinctioi]  betHeen  th«t  ind 
ordinatiwi  to  chancteTi  !94i  no  hunua 
■uthorily  ii  needed  to  eonrec  the  abitnct 
light  to  teach  or  to  ^miaister  (be  nctftr 
ments,  S95j  and  np  biihfmsrputor  re. 
quired  fur  the  purpote  ol  con«cti4ng 
the  danenl^  8B6 ;  otr  autliar  ^leakt  Uu 
leitlimeiai  o/"  the  ;inini(we  mmco'^om-' 

Guide  fmm  the  chureb  of  Bome  to  the 
church<jf  Chriil,  613 ;  a  lempende  and 
Mlbful  oqwHira  oflriih  Baaiani>ni>(k; 
the  convert  to  proteMaslinn  in  Ireland 
ha*  )oibII  Imout  >bo«n  bin  t^  proten- 
■Dta>6l4;  and  by  aiiers  ii  regard  ai  a 
traitor  to  Ail  camtrj/,  Slli  15/  uno^ 
IBVrilup,  618,  Ml  tie  alleged  varieli/  o/" 
teiSi among preteitimU,  SIT-iO. 

Gvrwood'a  denalchea  of  fidd  marBhal  Ae 
duke  of  Wellington,  S05 ;  eitractt, 
306,7. 

Gurwoud's  geoeral  oideri  of  field  mirihal 
the  duke  of  Wellii^n,304;  conttdai 
a  practical  comment  on  niilitai?  bntineaa 
1n  (ll  iU  depailmenti,  808. 

l^air*  eongregaSonal  reform,  accordiDg  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
97;  ettnicl;  181,  S. 

^Umpden'B  inaugural  lecture,  letd  before 
the  univcr^ly  of  .Oxford,  S08j  nhat 
flrigioated  the  cr^  of  heresy  ^ainit  our 
author?  Ui.j  Dr.  H.  ihamrfully  und, 
it.;  what  are  creedi  ^l  human  inter- 
prelaliona  of  revealed  trutha 7  SIOi  an 
unqualified  approval  of  all  our  autfaor'i 
O[dnloni,  cannot  be  given,  SIS  i  he  ad- 
lidta  lAnl  the  miKomtttictiiat  jtui  ujiok 
hit  wriiiagt  naynot,  entirtty,  be  tm- 
/mtable  la  Mt  Critiet,  AlA-ltt;  Ait  de- 


H>  tfunmaii 


H  ^tke  car^mm,  380, 
XI ;.  andkufTiifuedeairteaad.fioin^ 
Mt^jtfuKw^.SSi-SS.  And  •ea.SUL^. 
manta  of  chrittian.doctrine. 

Hancodc*a  defence  of  the  doctrinei  of  im- 
mediate rerelatioa  and  univeraal  and 
Bving  light,  ]81  i  author cLea*e(  to  the 
obK^temyiticiimofBiielaytJSTi  hit 
advancei  imu  admirBble  senluRmt^  1 98. 
See  Ball'n  holy  icripture  the  leit.of  truth. 

Hanna't  notes  of  a  viut  lo  lome  parti drf' 
flaili,  i09i  tttricU,  409,  10. 


HnniBglen'a  moat  itiikiDg  cveDta  of  m, 
twelTemonth'a  campaign  with  Zuonbe 
csn^ul,  ITS.;  tha  author  write*  in  the 
tjinl  of  apartiaan,  472;  partieulart.^ 
iumalacamgid,  US,  4;  our  autha^$ 
Jtrd  mtentew  vilh  Uxt,  476 ;  mwoUs^ 
476,7. 

BaigtoTs's  teaaoni  for  retiring  from  the 
eatahliihed  church,  41 1 ;  >  Ireland  giien 
in  prey  io  the  refuae  of  ibe  BngUiih 
cbuEch,'  4Ji  :  tAe  Qwvte^  fienw  m 
ihe  n^  of  the  lruh.tie^,  418-14; 
M  great  improvaneiit  BRnifeit  in  their 
conduct,  but  not  fron  the  i;itnl  c£  the 
tulablislinieni,  414;  Ue  CkrMan  Er- 
aminer  on  tie  home  mtutm,  416-IU; 
the  chief  renion  of  our  author'a  aepa- 
rating  from  the  eatBldiehed  church,  419; 
Itt^cl  jmriued,  419  £i!;  the  worldiiueii 
^the  ettabtiJaieTit,  48£,  23;  U  will  not 
recognlae  the  miniitry  of  the  Spific 
without  qiiacopal  ordination,  4S3;  G«d 
never  bfi  hit  people  tutdcr  the  poaer  <f 
. nurol  eal,  for  ahom  he  did  not  taakea 
w^  ifem^e,  4S4--SO;/i4rtAfr  extranil, 
487,28. 

Hayli,  viiil  to,  >ee  Hanna. 

Hind'a  tonnela,  and  other  abort  poeiM 
81Ki  'jomiiu  with  Sope,'  881;  •the 
rSicacy  offoilh,'  282. 

Holland'!  crucUna,  SST;  contents,  838; 
thefettieBl  of  Maf^  Sood,  fi3a_40 ;  aoji- 
,iM*i,  840,  41. 

Soulditch'i  hymnt,  adapted  to  the  com- 
prtjienBon  of  young  mindi,  SSI  ;  qio- 


Islradvictory  lemarka  to 

Imiplion  of  the  Kafir  hoidei  into  Ike 
pattern  praviace  af  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hime,  77;  an  attempt  to  jQutead  the 
-public,  B4.  See  Steedtnan'a  wandor- 
ingi. 

Iiitb  poor.    See  Saioction  of  parecbii]  ere- 


Kempthome'i  church-«^ilatii|g  pdndple.- 
.■  national  aafeguard,  &c.,  97 ;  tee  Lee't 
diaaent  unicHptuial  and  unJuMifl^de. 

EiUHles'i  critical  and  fac*imi]e  prunoun)?- 
ing  and  eiplaoaiflty  dictionaiy,..tKiS  i 
iti^ei  BO  attempt  M  etyniologicat  -d^ 
duclioD,  a,, 

Kounliaiaiv  *ee  Rich'*  namfive. 
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htf  flw^nr  uaicripttinl  and  i  , 

driDCRUlralcd  la  t  lectnid  ind  third  letter 

'  to  dr.  J.  P>  Siinib,  97 ;  Imguige  and 

'        CDDdnct  of  tbc  otibUdicd  deigj  tmraid* 

dbmitsn  u  faiugbty  ind  intolenTit  u 

fMaH,'96;  'wtut Ii Iiigli-diDrcliinn ? '  Si-i 
'bow  tla»AidiectM«idi&winer*?'99i 
■uthar  doet  not  allow  ttiit  the  «piico- 
paliini  of  ScMlutd  ire  diuentera,  ib.t 
but  the  Bcottbh  esldiRdinieilt  mikca 
tbem  SmaMn,  101 ;  do  dlnentcn  in 
llw  Uidtcd  Sou*,  ib'i  emlaiU  i^  tSt 
praent  Lour,  IDS ;  the  ntihor  lAoun 
to  prove  dut  popery  «ud  Indepeddenre 
Mud  OD  tbe  nma  ground,  ft.;  CT<nicl». 
IM-T;  ipechiwni  of  tbe  popery  of 
protsMuiluni,  107 ;  ojdalon  of  StUliog- 
tleM  betbre  he  lud  buter^  hii  BbenI 
opioioni  for  i  mtlrck  109;  in  ttaingi  (dt 
airlcb  man  li  acconntaUe  only  to  God, 
tbe  liv  of  inao  ougfat  to  allow  ualimited 
lOieTty,  110;  dr.  Lee  Ireati  driienlen 
■a,  al  letat  in  a  monl  reipert,  criminali, 
III;  diiaenten  ire  not  in  tbe  priclUe 
of  proKiibing  any  pertODi  or  any  forma, 
1>8;  i>  Ibere  lay  text  Ipecilicilly  pro- 
IriUting  ■  poUtiol  eiCabliihnient  of  Chiia-- 
ttanity?  114;  tbe  fundamental  objection! 
■giiiut  it  enumerated,  IIS;  our  author'i 
present  letter  a  reply  to  dr.  Smith,  but 
maniwer,  117;  lonw  coDnderationi  fbr 
lluwe  wbo  maintaia  diuent  Id  be  un- 
wriplural  lod  unJuitiAable,  118,  IS  ;' 
wkence  did  tbe  eidted  itate  of  the  dl»- 
tenten,  for  tbe  lut  two  yeira,  arigiuale? 
II*. 

Letter  by  Thomia  TfaompKin  to  tbe  author 
af  1  work  entitled  "  i  beacon  to  tbe  lo- 
de^of  fneDdi,"  Ifil.  See  BaU'i  holy 
■ctipture,  &e. 

Letun  to  the  Ef^ak  pubSc  on  the  ron- 
£tioB,  to.,  of  tbe  natiaoai  uniiernliei, 
SU ;  tbe  caput,  or  gDiemiag  body,  the 
grealctt  birrier  against  bU  reformilian 
in  the  uniTcratty,  H,;  preiau  atttdiliint 
of-ieeenl  of  tie  pr^eturthiiit,  857,8. 

Ijt««ry  intdligence,  9b,  179,  SSS,  SGI, 
431,  &S0. 

London'i  arrhiteclunl  miguine  tod  jour- 
nal, £61. 

Maioary,  Free,  aee  Stone. 

Matbeson'i  preieat  poiilion  and  proipeeta 
of  the  Britisb  trade  viih  Cblua,  346; 
commerce  and  cbriafiairity  mutually  in- 
dited to  axb  other,  iA. ;  extracts,  917- 
^SO ;  lutbor's  otject  li  to  ftivoi'E  i  tirm 
and  dignified  inlerpoailion  of  the  Britiih 
gOTenuneol,  lo  protect  BHtiah  liaders, 


HiOci'a  day  in  tbe  woodi,  4S9  ;  djfflaittui 
under  loUdk  (Jle  volume  tcai  vrifMn,  H.; 
•lieobljbutitaht,'  500,  1;  '/olAcaly. 
lark,'  501,  8;  'Uu  ilying  vndav,'  508-4. 

Hitler'i  girdener'a  dictionary,  861. 

Miaiaterial  congratulationa  and  counaela; 
bdns  an  addreu  to  the  chuicbea  of 
Chnat,  &e.,  844;  intercating  chvum- 
atancea  whicli  originated  thit  publication, 
ib.;  extract,  S4i,  5;  domeitic  ttHgiim, 
S45. 

MorisoD*)  cbnrch;  a  manual,  Ac,  4S0; 
cannot  fail  to  be  tery  useful  to  young 

Hoxon'i  ionaetB,  860 ;  exfracli,  ft. 

New  Teatament  of  our  Lard  and  Savi'oiu 
Jeaui  Chriit,  pubQibed  in  1686,  bang 
the  flret  traadatiou  from  the  Gred,  by 
William  Tyndale,  with  a  memoir  of 
hii  life,  Ac^  by  G.  Offbr,  433 ;  the  re- 
print of  Ty"^e'»  New  TeMiraent  te- 
■eried  for  a  London  publiaber  to  under- 
tibe,  ft.;  a  life  of  Tyndalc  itill  remaina 
to  be  written,  4S4;  Tyndalc'g  birth,  and 
youthful  daya,  43S  ;  erlracl,  436,  7 ;  ii 
domestic  cbapbi a  to  air  J.  Weigh,  437; 
hii  zeal  and  boldneu  (pre  ofience,  ft^; 


Uvea 


London, 


tranilation  of  the  Bible  ai 
4S[>  i  extraordinary  cflorti  made  to  iup- 
preiB  it)  44 1 ;  all  the  copiea  on  hand 
bought  up,  448;  finei  Impcied  on  any 
faaviog  cojKes  in  their  poaaeiaion,  US; 
Tyndale'a  wanderings  for  safety,  444; 
the  tbundera  of  (he  Vatican  are  launcbcd 

?^inat  him,  445  ;  Henry  VIII.  place* 
yndale'a  Sev  Teatament  among  the 
Ucl  of  prohibited  boobi,  445 ;  the  un- 
pelent  eSbrts  of  that  king  to  exclude  the 
right  oftheieformilion,  446;  T^dal^i 
fwo  lellen  ta  tir  S.  Vaughon,  447,  S  ; 
taUt  told  la  entrap  Tt/ndaie,  448,  9;  ii 
condemned  aa  a  heretic,  450. 
New  Zealand,  see  Yates's  account  of. 
Nightingale's  oceanic  iketches,  848;  vxm- 
dert  peijbrmed  m  the  wte/  of  moriU  rt-^ 
formation,  iy  tie  degAted  nuBumann, 
848,  3. 

O'Croly'a  inquiry  into  the  prineipd  {Nunti 
of  dillerence,  real  or  imaginaTy,  between 
the  two  churches,  with  a  view  to  reiigioua 
harmony  or  forbearance,  1  ;  the  Romiah' 
church  holds  many  of  tbe  orthodox  doc- 
trines which  the  churdi  of  Bngtand 
holds,  ft.;  yel  the  present  author  has 
been  condemned  for  making  (he  stale- 

.  raeni,  8 ;  the  fmxaicah^  of  a  umo» 
ftrtuwm  tilt  tmo  dmrchet,  3;  who  would 
aunaii^  from  the  language  of  Ibe  tory 
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preu,  that  ttie;  could  have  wyOiitia  in 
CDinnwn?  4;  the  tory  ariatocracy  of  tbe 
nagn  of  queen  Anne  Teiy  like  our  Eton 
ind  Harrow  gmtty,  16.;  no  popery,  id 
the  mouth  of  m  churchnnn,  meini,  no 
£uent  6;  wine  dinger  to  be  *ppn- 
hended  fram  the  en^ging  and  fiiset- 
nuing  foim  that  Englith  eatiioKcSim  u- 


81  Ihecli 


•thepr. 


of  the  two,  the  romiih  rdigiop,  to  fn- 
ternixing  with  'the  wctatie),'  9;  pofmy 
reiirantled  di  onk/  the  cnrrvption  if  the 
r^man  catfuJic  refigum,  9,  10  ;  proceed- 
Inga  agiinat  our  author,  1 1  ;  ii  a  better 
pnitetuut  than  many  an  Oxfbrd-brcd 
divine,  IS  ;  analyali  of  the  notenla  of 
Ae  pretent  work.  A.;  ■  infallibnjty  a 
mere  chimera,'  13 ;  unity  of  Mlb  do 
diatacteriaUc  of.  the  roman  calhoHc 
church,  14  ;  on  the  lutject  of  the  mast, 
our  author  erpreaipa  hmnetf  as  a  pro- 
tettant,  16 ;  iKt  doctrine  of  Iretuubtlini- 
tiation,  16,  I7j  0  jyUenglh  jutrtrail  of 
IriA paganitni,  IS-EO;  the  bahopi  aitit 
rulert  efSu  romiri  (Aiirc4  antttpondhle 
fir  tie  ngientitimt  andfimidt  th^  con- 
nn«  Bt  and  igihaU,  91  ;  hai  not  Tin- 
dtcthe  fedne  giveo  colouring  to  aome 


ajdng  popery  that  protntantiamliai  ever 
extended  iti  triumph*,  !8 ;  atrip  roman- 
inn  of  itajKran' to  pen  -    ■  ■    '- 

moit  iDofienrive  form, 
regarded  aa  an  « wful  corrupdon  of  chria- 
tiani^,  89. 

Feale'a  giaphica,  a  manual  of  dnwiug, 
800  i  a  clever  boot,  SOS. 

Periodical  accounti  of  the  Semnpore  tnia- 
tion,  8ie  ;  itate  of  Ike  natan  m  Apri, 
18S4,  8*7;  Benara,  £49;  JifaAated, 
SSO;  Delhi,  SJil ;  Stirduur,  868,  8; 
further  extracti,  Efl4,  6 ;  what  are  we 
doing  fbi  the  relupoua  wel&re  of  the 
hundred  miOiona  of  India?  854. 

Fopery,  aee  O^ioly. 

Quaker   controveriy.      See  Ball')  Holy 


Kagg'a  martyr  of  Temlam,  and  other 
poenu,  SIE :  extract,  880,  81. 

Ituidom  recollectioDi  of  the  houae  of  com. 
mona,  SS ;  extreme  mlnuteneu  of  our 
author'*  ohaemtiani,  it,;  mr.  Burnt, 
87-69,  m  Raberl  Ptrl,  B9-71,-  lord 
.  JoAr   SuneO,  78,   9 ;  mr.  O-CbnneJi; 


74-7S  i  the  preicnl  drelchei  are  ftrr 
ftom  any  obvious  mark  of  pMtj  apHt,  ■ 

BandoA  reeoBecfiont  of  ibehoiiaetif  lordi, 
S90 ;  reaped  of  the  foontry  for  ratfait 
inititudoni  hasbeen  greatly  undermnied, 
891';  what  hka  contrihuted  to  dimintrit 
fliB  puMic  reapect  fcr  the  proceedings  of 
Ihe  hereditary  legislature r  898;  'torn. 
mteiUjitert,'B9S,  4;  the  leading  and com- 
roandingfewoffhepeenarelhetmuoDc*, 
995  ;  anilyiis  of  Ihe  houie,  890,  6;  tbe 
'  poBtieal  Biringtb  of  fhe  peera 


lies  In  Oie  bi 


leofcc 


in  the  home  of  peers,  897 ;  portmii  rf 
lent    Xjrwrtt.«(,    398-tOB ;    «/•    hnl 


BUlhor,  407;  lord  BoBand,  406;  the  pre- 
sent Tolurm  diipl^a  no  onSnaiy  talent. 

Rich's  namtiire  of  a  ret(d«nce  io  Koordis- 
tan,  and  on  the  lite  of  andent  Nineveh, 
878;  a  very  entertaining  narrative,!*.; 
brief  sketch  of  thelifrof  mr.  Ridi,  874; 
is  recommended  by  rev'.  Robert  Hall  to 
■Ir  James  Hadntoafa,  874,  fi ;  whose 
aon-in-law  be  becomes,  876 ;  diet  if  ' 
tiulera,  877 ;  mntentt  of  the  present 
volumea,  tfr.;  extract,  879,  60;  SuB- 
mania  and  Ihe  Koord^  981 ;  atliKhmaa 
Bf.tha  JOerdt  to  their  cWfft  883;  Ae 
prmdpoi  Xocrdith  dans,  SSS-S;  Ot 
'tdwA  of  Binna,  88S,  6;  character  of ' the 
real  K«mK'  S87;  the  paiha  f  SuH- 
mama,  888  j  specuhlSons  coscemmg  tbe 
A%han»,  989,  90. 

Rogers's  lift  and  character  of  John  Howe^ 
M.A.,  saS;  Howe's  injunction  to  hia 
'*on,  ib.;  present  wort  cortuns  many 
htthertounpuWished letters, 964;  Oya^t 
damcler  eio^uenlfy  pertn^ed,  S84,  8; 
hli  youth,  866  ;  gires  earfy  jmif  tf  hlg 
mperianls  to  thejKttg  jmjidicei  ^  Oe 


,  by  CromweUj  86B  -  60 ;  Bowe^t  auttme 
fir  the  ndrotiDR  fa  u  promoted  to,  8H1 ; 
is  reduced  to  bej^ary,  868  ;  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  868-65;  Howe  becomes 
domestic  chaplain  to  viscount  Mawarene, 
SS6 ;  Is  invited  to  London,  366 ;  enter* 
into  controversy  with  dean  StilUnglleet, 
867 ;  his  anonymous  letter  to  lady 
Russell,  868;  and  to  the  Ushop  rf 
Lincoln,  S68;  extnct,  960;  he  fixe* 
his  residence  *t  Utrecht,  ift.  ■  deKver* 
an  addieas  of  CDOgntnlatian  to  ting 
TClliam  and  queen  Mary,  870  ;  hla  lart 
illoess,  and  dath,  971 ;  parUeulara  of 
his  tiunlly,  ii.;  stiieturea  on  the  nrH  of 
hi*  writings  3T8,  9. 
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RoiwX  e*''  ot,  trgumcDt  to  prove  Uw 
"inilli  of  Uie  ChriMian  rerelilioD,  tOS  ; 
cuue  of  Ihe  ptuductlan  of  th^  prew^L 
'  vork,  ib.f  alraci,  SOi. 

Sicredpoetiy,  byaliynuB,  SIS; 'Ilk «>« 
tauiU  vaia,'  SSS,  7. 

Sdection  of  pamchlal  emninaUou  relilire 
to  Ihe  deitituU  duiet  in  IreUad,  pu))- 
lUbed  by  ftiUhorit;,  144;  lur.iii  Iretaiid, 
unknown  to  Ibe  poorer  ^t>et,  ifr.i  >b- 
•enteeum  ona  of  the  greateil  vursei  to 
IreUnd,  ItSj  tbe  proeaC  rolume  a  black 
inActment  agiintt  Ibe  proletlut  gcaQy 
of  Irdaod.  IM;  titraa,  146,  7;  quite 
Impouible  for  an  Iriah  labourer,  out  of 
hia  wigo,  to  nulie  pnivUion  for  the 
wBDti  of  old  age,  147 ;  Ikt  n^iott  of 
Ihe  yoorJalU  upon  tht  tmallfiniier  mad 
thaiiktepert,  )  48 ;  mdaua  Aaotng  yotaig 
cUldrtH.  150;  'aUc-boditd  a^l  rfvxirk'_ 
151-6;  ou^t  the  Itiih  cbuEch  ^abtia^- 
ment  to  be  sllowed  to  inault  tbe  de>ti()i- 
tion  It  hai  Indirecliy  occaaoaed?  166  i 
vh&lrver  the  motive  of  itii  advocate*, 
ir  Ireland  would  be  decidedly 


•   '  benefli 


I,  167. 


SeTampoK  miuioii.  account  of  the;  847. 

Slavery.  See  Statemeau  and  obiervatiotia 
on  the  woilnng  of  Ibe  lain,  &e. 

Slavery  in  America.  See  Coi'f  Baptiila 
in  Amertca. 

Smith'a  proteitant  dissent  further  vin- 
dicated, in  a  rejoinder  to  the  rev.  dr. 
Lee,  S7;  cmlotit,  108.  See  Lee'a 
£uent  unicriplural  and  unjuttifiable. 

Statements  and  obaervaliona  oD  thewarLIng 
iif  the  law*  for  the  abolition  of  ilavery 
ihiDi^hout  the Brititbcaloaiei,3£5 tail 
accDunti  agree  IB  to  the  good  conduct 
o(  the  B^rACS,  3S8;  ItUsrtfrom  ^/edal 
tnagith-aUi  on  Ihe  mbject,  888,  £9;  (he 
jnsolent  bearing  of  the  Jamaica  aaaemlily, 
830  ijvrther  eatrBCU,  830  SS. 

of  Chriitian  doctrine,  detracted 

A-omthe  puh1iihedwriiinjia«f  dr. Hamp^ 
iga,  SOSj  'trinilg  in  rniity,'  S16-1S; 
■'jancljjicaiiim  it/  the  hiiy  tpirit,'  SV  / 
hmaralioH  of  Scriliture,' 810. 

Steedmaa'a  candeiiog)  ani  adventutea  in 
the  Inledoj  of  Africa,  77 )  peace  at 
Itngih  ccucUided  vilh  the  CoSer  chief!, 
78 ;  par^culan  nf  the  Irealy,  78,  9 ; 
cauaeiof  the  war,  80;  our  border  policy 
extremely  bad,  68,  S ;  eoalenti  of  (he 
preseat  viJume,  84  j  an  etephant  hunt, 
84  T. 

Stone'*  letterl  on  matonry  and  auti-ma- 
Hniyi  30 :  pariiculari  of  William  Mor- 


dtmtud  la  daalh  6y  jTeemaioM,_and  ia 

piungcd  into  Ike  Me^on.'SS,  9  ;  chHa- 
tianity  and  freemasoniy,  In  coniequence, 
■re  held  lo  be  iDcornpatiiJe,  33;  mucb 
ID  thi>  proceeding  highly,  charocterixic 
.  of  the  people,  S3,  84;  canlenta  of  the 
preaeul  volume,  84;  tAs  prea  tf  l&f 
United  Stata,  3G-38. 

Matthiaa  and  his  impojturea,  SO  ; 

nttncd,  39-46  ;  JfallAui  u  placeit  en 
Ui  trialfor  tKurder,  Vl;jtal  and  i^grrp- 
priale  remarkt  in  candusionj  '^9-01. 

ialea  and  sketches,  such  aa  they- 

ar^  30 ;  intended  to  illuatrate  >ome  ot 
the  peculiar  li«iu  of  the  ear^  New 
EoglanderB,  61. 

Thomaon'i  claima  of  diuentcn  on  lliE  (!>• 
Tcnmient  of  tbe  countrr,  SS3  ;  eur  ap- 
thar  haa  been  honour^  by  tbe  Gei^ 
TituperatioD  of  the  Hinei  journal^  iti.,- 
eT<TacI,385j  ourauihor  r^xlietrlamitt- 
anvalimu  tbraipn  out  agaom  the  chetap- 
ier  if  the  mirualiTt  ofuceuion  chutdta, 
SStI,  7 1  vihai,  in  tie  voIurUary  n/iuin, 
becomet  of  $equeUered  piaat,  wAm  tS*- 
lenting  minitteti  cannot  be  mjipailed  hg 
.  Omr  cangregatiomf  3SS,  9;  it  the*a 
pti/tft  teairUy  in  die  eilaiii^ied  damiet 
of  hearing  rtolhing  but  souTtd  doctfin^  f 
840,  41 ;  ciiiU  diiabUilia  under  lahM 
'Sceltiih  diueaUrt  itiU  laiour,  S42~4&' 

Tyndale,  William.  See  New  Teatamot 
of  our  Idrd  and  Saviour. 

Universiliea,  pcuenl  condition  of  the,  2(6 


Vaughan's  causei  of  Ihe  corruption  of 
chriilianily,  68  ;  an  inquiry  decfily  in- 
lercfling,  ib-i  tlie  inveit(gaiiDn  of  chrik 
tian  antiquity  more  interesting  juid  more 
^fficuk  than  either  readen  or  wtit«« 

first  and  accond  lecture^  61 ;  deicrijition 
^llie  idtimate  aUiaaa  ietween  thejarm 
qf  henthndtm  rntd  Ihe  christian  riiual, 
tliySi  fttrther  Mroctt,  64)  6;  the  pre- 
lent  vorlc  a  clear  and  compr^eniire 
nhihttioa  of  important  beta  and  efiee> 
tiTf  reaaoningi,  66. 

Washington,  character  of,  836.    See  Sd- 

Watla'a  cabinet  of  modem  ait  and  litenra 
aouvenlr,  £06;  tlie  emfaellisbmeala,  208; 

.  ■  psialing  and  poetry,'  807-9;  poelicil 
contributor)  to  the  pieieot  volume,  SOP;' 
extTocUim,  II. 


1,  31; 


WheweU't' Newton  and  1 
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tlf  tbe  niliire  of  Newtoa'i  theoiy,  801 ; 
no  dapendence  could  be  p1ac«d<iii  Flun- 
■teed'i  fiimeu  or  lound  judgement,  S08. 
eography,  89. 


«  geograph; 
~  hiMory,  U 


Woibi  of  WilGun  Covpei,  bii  life  and 
leitert,  fte^  &e.  Ediled  by  lev.  T.  S. 
Grimthiwe,  SB6  j  tdUar'i  Uatment  re- 
gardiag  pmmt  jmHicaliim,  SG7;  filli 
■hoit,  ia  fniny  pdnli,  of  bang  a  fair 
repreientation,  M7,  8 ;  coDtenti  of  tbe 
volumci,  !70. 

— ■■■-  ■  of  William  Cowper,  ei^  with  a 
lile  of  the  ■uLfanr  by  the  editor,  Robert 
So'uthey,  eiq,  &c„  265  j  difficult  to 
End  B  irriter  more  Gt  to  edit  Cowper'i 
worki  tbin  Southey,  A.j  Caujier  at 
WeitmauUr,  S7S  ,•  tie  tendency  ^ 
boanlins  m/AooIi  la  iatrog  Ou  aeedi  ef 
earfyfiety,  ET8;  Cow^r  !■  articled  for 
tbree  yeari  to  an  attonim,  874 ;  ii 
aJM  to  (be  bar,  tn-jjlxa  Hi  <^ickan 


m  hit  DWitn,  t76 ;  Cowper  at  ths  igi 
of  thirty,  8TT ;  ii  in  pecHniary  diffl. 
cvIHei,  877,  S;  bii  literary  auodatei, 
S78;  Au  rrfiectiont  upon  tvo  i^  then 
being  cul  offiuddenfy,  £S0 ;  no  one  can 
jmdy  impute  Cowper'*  deprmion  to 
religion,  861  j  yet  tbii  refuted  calumny 
u  not  abaodaned  by  the  eDemiei  of  the 
evangelical  bilh,  £88  ;  Soutbw  on  thii 
niUect,  EB8  i  and  the  North  Ameiioin 
review,  S»3-86. 

Yaie'g  aeeoiiat  of  New  Zeilud,  ISS;  bri^ 
lielch  if  the  kiiKiiy  if  the  miaiat  in  Ihg 
northern  iAmd,  13S-S8j  lit  fTitiniate 
tellkment,  lSS-1! ;  lelleri  by  natae 
ckrittiani  to  OUT  mthar,  Mi-ii. 

Yoi^e'i  versei  for  pilgrimi,  9]£i  nizgbt 
be  miitiken  for  a  production  of  the 
■eveiilecDth  centuiy,  iS8 ; '  eat  witiaut 
TtU,'  tE3,  Ij  'tht  i^ng  nngiter,'  XSb, 
•the  love  of  God  the  ouTt  portioit,' 
88G,  86. 

Zoolu  country,  jmmwy  to.    SwGtidiiMr. 


U,  Piliittii  AB|d  Court.  SI 
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